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The Chronology of the Sena Kings of Bengal 

By P. C. BARAT, B.A. 

OINCE the beginning of the present century students of 
^ Indian history have been making strenuous efforts to 
collect such materials as would help them to reconstruct the 
early history of Bengal. But so far they have not succeeded 
in ascertaining definitely even the dates of those kings of the 
Sena Dynasty who governed dominions of large extent 
and took rank among the great powers. The discovery 
of the era with which is associated the name of Laksmana 
Sena Deva induced several well-known archaeologists ^ 
to bring its initial date to bear on the history of Bengal. 
From the scanty data which were then available the late 
Professor Kielhorn after much laborious calculation definitely 
settled that the Laksmana Samvat or La-Sam began in a.d. 
1119-20. According to him the La-Sam was an ordinary 
Southern (Kdrttikadi) year with Amdnia scheme of lunar 
fortnights ; and the first date of the era was October 7, 
A.D. 1119.2 As this date has not been made use of in 
reconstructing the chronology of the Sena kings, it may be 
accepted for the present ; and time will show whether the 
conclusion of the learned doctor is right or wrong. But the 
assertion of the historians that the initial date of the Laksmana 

* Vide ArchcEologiml Survey of India, Reports, vol. xv, pp. 157-9. 

* Vide Indian Antiquary, vol. xix (1890), p. 6; Epigraphia Indica, 
Yol. i, p. 306, n. 6. 
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2 THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE SENA KINGS OF BENGAL 

Sena era synclironizes with the commencement of Laksmana 
Sena’s reign is quite untenable and can never be accepted 
as true. In Indian history there is no era which does not 
commemorate some epoch-making event which affected the 
people of the country in general. And ordinary succession to 
the throne in its normal course, as was the case with Laksmana 
Sena Deva, does not justify the inauguration of an era in 
place of the usual regnal years to which the people in those 
days were accustomed. Moreover, the historians have never 
explained why this new era, which bears the name of Laksmana 
Deva, took such a firm root not in his own country, but in the 
country of Mithila outside his territory. 

Ballala Sena Deva, who is credited with having reformed 
the practice of Kulinism amongst the higher castes in Bengal, 
is also reputed to have been the author of two valuable hooks, 
the Ddna-sdgara and the Adbhuta-sagara. In both these 
books there are passages which throw some hght on the 
dates of Ballala Sena. In the extracts which the authorities 
have made from the MSS. of the Ddna-sagara ^ there is a 
statement [“ Sasi-nava-dasa-mite sdkevarse (1091) Ddmsdgaro 
racitah ”) that the Ddyia-sdgara was completed by the author 
in Saka 1091 (a.d. 1169). If this date is accepted as genuine, 
then the date which modern historians have put down for 
Ballala Sena Deva, viz. a.d. 1108-19, must be wrong. 
Reject the date of the Ddna-sdgara as interpolation, deny its 
authorship to Ballala Sena, even then the dates as given in 
standard histories of India are untenable. There are un- 
mistakable proofs in the other book, Adbhuta-sdgara, that 
Ballala Sena Deva was not dead, nor had vacated the throne 
for the succession of his son, Laksmana Sena Deva, in a.d. 
1119, which has been put down as the initial date of the La- 
Sam era. For all the information contained in the book no one 
need depend upon that brief extract made from the one known 


1 Extracts from three MSS. are available : Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra’s 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS,, i, p. 151 ; Eggeling’s Catalogue of India O^ce 
MSS., p. 545 ; and M.M. Haraprasad Sastri’s N^otices, vol. i, p. 170. 
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and said to be historically important manuscript:^ we can 
get it from the printed book published in a.d. 1905. Pandit 
Muralidhar Jha of the Sanskrit College, Benares, in obedience 
to the wishes of M.M. Sudhakar Dvivedi, collected as many 
as seven MSS. from different places and edited the book with 
wonderful patience and ability. But, rmfortunately, the 
publication of the book did not attract the least attention 
even of those who had been doing research work in the field 
of history. If any one of them had cared to go through it, 
even cursorily, when discussing the dates of BaUala Sena, 
he would have at once been convinced that the passage, 
“ Kha-nava-khendv-abda drebhe Adbhulasdgaram ” (in Saka 1090 
the AdbJiuta-sdgara was begim), in the extract ^ of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar’s Report could never have been an interpolation. 
The mere fact that this very passage has been found in all 
the manuscripts known at present ^ and also in the book 
published in Benares is sufficient proof of its genuineness ; 
even so it is better to quote from the book a few more passages, 
every one of which mentions Saka 1090 as the date when 
the AdbJiuta-sdgara was begun. 

1. In the chapter on Rahu’s AdbJiuta-sdgara : — 

“ AtJiddbJiutasdgardmbJia-saJcdbddt parvesa-gaiiand ” “ Next 
the method for calculating the Parvesa from the Saka era in 
which the AdbJiuta-sdgara was begun.” 

“ KJia-nava-daso {109J) na-sakdJjda . . — Saka era 1090. . . 

^ Vide Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report on tke Search for Sanskrit MSS. 
in the Bombay Presidency, 1897, pp. 83-5. 

® Besides the MSS. mentioned above there are three more, one 
(incomplete) in the possession of the writer of this article, and two others 
which have been secured by the Manuscript Committee of the Dacca 
University. Their report on the latter manuscript is as follows : — 

Jyotish. The most valued additions to this section are two manu- 
scripts of Adbhuta-sdgara by Ballala Sena Deva, one (incomplete) from 
Nadia District and the other (complete) in Devanagari script from Ahar 
in Bulandshahr District in the U.P. The latter is a particularly valuable 
MS., dated Saka 1658 and thus about 200 years old. Both of them 
give the year in which the work was begun. Hailing from widely 
distant places, they should help to set at rest all controversy regarding 
the dates of BallMa Sena Deva and Lak^mana Sena Deva.” 
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2. In the chapter on Bhargava’s Adbhutdvarta : — 

“ AthddbhiUasdgarambha-sakaiddt sasty-abda-yuga-garia- 
nam ” “ Next the method for calculating the sasty-abda-yvya 
from the Saka era in which the Adbhuta-sagara was begun.” 

“ Kha-yiava-daso (1090) na-saMbda. . — Saka era 1090. . . 

3. In the chapter on Ravy-ddi-varsadbhutdvarta : — 

“ Atha tanmatenaitad-grayithdrambha-sakdbda-varsddhipa- 
gananam ” “ Now by the same method the calculation of the 
varsddhipa from the Saka era in which this grantha was 
begun.” 

“ Kha-nava-dasa(1090)-sesa-sdke. . .” — Saka era 1090. . . 

4. In the chapter on Samvatsarddy-adbhutdvarta : — 

“ Kha-nava-viyad-indu (1090)-hmd. . .” — Saka 1090. . . 

It is evident from the above extracts that “ Kha-nava- 
khendv-abda (1090) ” was taken as the initial date for 
all the different astronomical calculations, and in every case 
this initial date is mentioned as the date on which the 
Adbhuta-sdgara was begim. The presence of these passages 
in the book must at once dispel from every unbiassed mind 
all doubts about the genuineness of the date, Sake kha-nava- 
khendv-abda drebhe Adbhutasdgaram. 

The evidence in the preceding paragraph proves con- 
clusively that Ballala Sena Deva was not dead in Saka 1090 
(a.d. 1168), and consequently the dates which the historians 
have put down for him (a.d. 1108-1119) have to be rejected 
as incorrect. In this book Adbhuta-sdgara there is no reference 
from which can be ascertained the exact date of his death 
or of his raising his son to the throne. But reasonable 
inferences can be made about these dates from the follow ing 
verse, when read with the dates as given in the Ddna-sdgara 
and the Adbhuta-sdgara : — 

Granthe ’sminn asamdpta eva tanayarn sdmrdjyaraksamahd- 

dlksdparvani daksirndrn nijahrler nispattim abhyarthya sah 



Gahgdydm viracayya nirjarapuram bhdrydnuydto gatah. 
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The purport of the above verse is ; “ Before his (Ballala 
Sena’s) death he asked his son to complete his book {Adbhuta- 
sdgara), which was not finished ; and performed various acts 
of charity on the banks of the Ganges. His request to his 
son (Laksmana Sena) was in lieu of the daksind for installing 
him on the throne. His charitable acts were so varied and 
so numerous that the lila necessary for the purpose rendered 
the surface of the Ganges dark and made it look like its 
confluence with the Jiunna.” 

It is nothing to be wondered at if Ballala Sena Deva 
had found out some auspicious day for performing the 
necessary initial ceremony for writing his new book on 
Jyotisha before he completed his Ddna-sdgara. His request 
to his son for the completion of this newly begun book, and 
not of the other, shows that he lived long enough to 
finish the latter book himself. It is probable that, when he 
began his Adbhuta-sdgara in Saka 1090, he made up his mind to 
instal his son on the throne according to the ancient customs 
of the Hindu kings and pass the rest of his days in literary 
and rehgious activities. That he did not live long after the 
completion of the Ddna-sdgara in Saka 1091 is certain ; 
otherwise he could have finished the Adbhuta-sdgara too. 
It will not be far wrong if this very year Saka 1090 be taken 
as the date of Ballala Sena’s abdication. It is very significant 
that none of the copper-plate grants of Laksmana Sena Deva 
so far discovered gives a date earlier than his third regnal 
year. Does this not suggest modesty in not issuing any 
grant in his own name during the first two years of his reign, 
when his father was alive and living a retired life ? 

It appears that Ballala Sena Deva succeeded his father 
at a very advanced age and had a short reign of about eleven 
years. Only one copper-plate grant ^ of Ballala Sena Deva has 

1 Vide Bangiya Sahitya Patrika, pt. xvii, pp. 237-8 ; and Epigraphia 
Indica, vol. xiv, pp. 156-63, as quoted in Mr. R. D. Banerji’s History of 
Bengal, pt. i, p. 322. 

Note. The grant was made by Ballala Sena on behalf of his mother, 
Vilasa-Devi, when she performed the ilaha-sva-dana ceremony on the occasion 
of a solar eclipse. This may have been an occasion for BaUala Sena also 
to ma e the various grants referred to in the verse quoted above. 
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been known till now, and it is dated in the eleventh year of 
his reign. Taking 1090 as the fixed date when Ballala Sena 
Deva handed over the reins of kingship to his son, his accession 
to the throne falls in Saka 1080 (a.d. 1158). This has the 
support of the passage Bhuja-vasu-dasa-mite sake BaUala- 
Sena-rajyadau, etc.”,^ “ in 1082 Saka (a.d. 1160) at the 
beginning of Ballala Sena’s reign, etc.” These dates, viz. 
Saka 1080-1090, are very nearly the same as those put 
down by Babu Monmohan Chakravarti in his chronology 
of the Sena kings of Bengal.^ 

With the dates for Ballala Sena Deva fixed it is possible to 
readjust those of his father, Vijaya Sena Deva. He appears 
to have been the first of his dynasty who raised himself to the 
rank of an independent king and wrested from his neighbours 
the territories of Kamarupa, Gauda, and Kalinga. After the 
conquest of Kamarupa and KaUhga he made captive four 
other kings, of whom Nanya Deva was one.® The defeat of 
this last king must have been a crushing one. Being dis- 
possessed of his kingdom of Mithila, Nanya Deva, probably 
when released, took refuge in the valley of Nepal, where he 
is said to have founded Simraun in a.d. 1097 and afterwards 
to have established the Karnatic dynasty there. Now from 
A.D. 1097, in or about which Vijaya Sena Deva met his 
adversary, Nanya Deva, to a.d. 1158, the date of his death, 
he must have had a long reign of at least 61 years. It must 
have been even longer ; and the date, the sixty-second regnal 
year, given in his copper-plate,* lends support to this. If we 
accept 63 years as the length of his reign, his date of 
accession comes to 1158-63, i.e. to a.d. 1095. The bold and 
aggressive policy which was the principal feature of the 

* AdbhiUa-sagara, Dhruvady-adbhulavarta. 

* Vide the appendix to the notes by B. Monmohan Chakravarti, M.A., 
M.B.A.S., on the Pavana-duta by Dhoyl Kaviraja, one of the court poets 
of Laksmana Sena Deva. 

’ Vide Epigraphia Indica, vol. i, p. 309, Mokas 20 and 21. 

* Ibid., vol. XV, p. 278, and the monthly Bengali magazine, Sdhitya, 
pt. xxxi, pp. 81-97, as quoted by Mr. B. D. Banerji in his History of Bengal, 
i, p. 319, footnote. 
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commencement of liis reign could not have been the guiding 
principle of one not old enough to chalk out his own line 
of action. If 26 years be taken as the age when he 
ascended the throne, then 1095 — 26, i.e. a.d. 1069, should 
be approximately the date of his birth. Then, assuming 
the average difference between the age of father and son as 
25, the date of Ballala Sena’s birth can he put down at 
A.D. 1094 and that of his son, Laksmana Sena Deva, at 
A.D. 1119.1 

Several archaeologists and historians, discussing the chrono- 
logy of the Sena kings of Bengal, have, without convincing 
argument, made the initial date of the Laksmana era to 
synchronise with the commencement of Laksmana Sena’s 
reign. This assumption has landed them in a ridiculous 
position, which necessitated the appearance of a second 
Laksmapa Sena, or at least a Laksmaneya, to reconcile their 
dates with the statement of Minhaj-ibn-Siraj in his J'abakdt-i- 
ndsin} Dr. Kajendra Lala Mitra, whose reputation as an 
archaeologist was'very great, went so far as to identify king 
Asoka Chandra Deva with Laksmaneya by the bold manoeuvre 
of changing the king’s name to Asoka Sena. It is very 
unfortimate that such a ridiculous hypothesis should be 
reasserted with greater force, as a “ matter no longer in 
dispute ”, even in Vincent Smith’s Early History of India 
in its fourth and revised edition.® 

In one of the preceding paragraphs we have asserted on 
the authority of the Adbhuta-sdgara that Laksmana Sena 
was installed on the throne by his father in or about Saka 1090 
(a.d. 1168). Professor Muralidhar Jha, of the Sanskrit 
College, Benares, on the authority of Vidyapati Thakkur’s 

^ This is the date which the historians have put down as the commence- 
ment of Laksmana Sena’s reign. 

® Minhaj was informed that the name of the king whom Muhammad, 
don of Bakhtiar. surprised in Nadiya, was Rai Lakhminya and that he had 
teen on the throne for then eighty years. 

® Vide Vincent Smith’s Early History of Induiy p. 432, para. 2, ed. by 
S. M. Edwardes. 
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Purusa-parlksa, has said “ Sake 1090ta'/«€ Gaura-desa- 
Laksmatui-puryam Laksmana-Sena-Devah svardjyatn alan- 
cakara ” “ that in Saka 1090 in Laksmana-purl of Gaura Desa 
Laksmana Sena Deva adorned the throne of his kingdom 
This fact explodes the theory that the La-Sam era was started 
by Laksmana Sena Deira when he succeeded his father in 
A.D. 1119. It is very natural to infer that Ballala Sena 
Deva before his succession to the throne fought several 
battles against his father’s enemies and added new feathers 
to his cap. His title “ Mithild-mahi-mahendra ” surely 
refers to some very important victory which he must have 
won against a formidable aggressor upon his father’s territory. 
This decisive victory, on which depended the future possession 
and prosperity of Mithila, must have been sufficient justifica- 
tion for Vijaya Sena Deva to start a new era in the country 
of Mithila. But it needed to bear a distinctive name to 
distinguish it from other current eras and regnal years. 
And an appropriate name, too, was not wanting. When 
Ballala Sena Deva was fighting the fiercest battle in Mithila, 
in which he was given out as killed, a son with all good 
signs of future greatness was born. This child was 
named Laksmana Sena Deva, and it was probably thought 
fit to join his name to this new era to commemorate not only 
the victory won by his father, but also the birth of this 
auspicious child. The following tradition, recorded in the 
Laghu-Bhdrata, supports this view : — 

Pravddah sruyate cdtra pdrampdrinavarttayd 

Mithile yuddhaydtrdyam Balldle 'bhun mritadhvanih 

Taddmm Vikramapure Laksmana jatavdn asau. 

“ It has been learnt from tradition that in Vikrama-pura 
was born Laksmana Sena when it was given out that Ballala 
Sena was billed in the battle in Mithila.” 

Laksmana Sena Deva was in his younger days a great help 
to his grandfather and later on to his father in looking after 
their state affairs. He is said to have fought battles in Kalihga 
and carried his victorious arms as far as Benares and Prayaga. 
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But he was a man with a religious bent of mind and of literary 
habits. Even ia the lifetime of his grandfather he held his 
own court, in which there were renowned poets, of whom 
Umapatidhara was one. This very poet was the composer 
of the verses for the stone inscription of the Pradyumnesvara 
temple built by Vijaya Sena Deva. Laksmana Sena Deva 
must have been about fifty years of age when he was 
installed on the throne by his father. It is very likely that 
in the fourteen years of his reign he got sick of his state and 
worldly affairs and, after raising one of his sons to the throne, 
renounced the world and led an ascetic life on the banks of 
the Ganges near Nadiya. 


The Chronology of the Sena Krsos, as readjusted 


Date of 

Name. Birth. 

Vijaya Sena Deva . a.d. 1069 
Ballala Sena Deva . a.d. 1094 

Lakemana Sena Deva. a.d. 1119 


Date of 
Accession. 

A.D. 1095 
a.d. 1158 
A.D. 1168 


Date of 
Death or 
Retirement. 
A.D. 1158 
A.D. 1168 
A.D. 1182 




Iranica 

By H. W. bailey 

1. Pahlavi Avestan afldyo 

1. An important difference between the North-Western 
and South-Western Middle Iranian dialects consists in the 
correspondence of North-Western -h- to South-Western -d- 
(that is -8-), beside -y-. 

In two words of the M.P. inscriptions, in the Parsik dialect, 
is found a -d- which is unjustified by the etymology — 
nyd’k Old Pers. apanyaka- “ ancestor ” 

{nya\ka- “ grandfather ” 

Y. Aw. nydka- 

N. Pers. niyd, pi. niydgdn 

xvt’dyhy M. Sogd. ywt’w “ lord ” 

N. Pers. xuddy 

Phi. xvt’y 

Pahlavik (of the inscription) xvt’vypy 

Herzfeld (Paikuli s.v. xvatddihe) suggested that the -d- 
was due to “ learned ” spelling, in place of the -y- expected. 
A like -d- is found in the Pahlavi Psalter : — 

gvk’dyhy “ witness ” M.P.T. gvg’yy. Arm. L.W. tU^uj. 
st’d- “ praise ” M.P.T. (north-west) st’v- 

(south-west) st’y- 
N. Pers. sit’y- 

The North-Western dialect has -h- in — 

dhynd “ they give ” South-West dyy-nd 

N. Pers. dih-and 

'bxsh-yd “ forgive ” South-West ’bxs’yd-vs 

Phi. Psalter ’pxs’dsny 

Note. — In the transcription of Avestan I follow the system of the Orund. 
d. Iran. Phil, and Bartholomae’s AltiranUches Worterbuch (AlW.) except 
that is employed for Avestan J in agreement with the results of Junker’s 
researches on the Avestan alphabet {Caucasica, 1925), thus fyoAhum, 
Bartholomae fyarohum, and o'* for Avestan 9“ Bartholomae a. In the 
rendering of the Semitic “masks" of the Pahlavi I follow Bartholomae, 
adopting his dash ' before the Iranian word as 'bavet. 
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But Baluii and Afghani do not insert a consonant — 

Bal. deag “ to give ” 

Afgh. lal 3rd Sing. Pres, li “ he gives ” 

Tedesco, Dialektohgie, Monde Oriental xv, sec. 6, 25, 
connected this h-d with the development of original Iranian 
-d- where the North-Western dialect had -d- over against 
the South-Western -y- ; cf. N.W. 'wd oS beside S.W. ’vy (’oy) 
“ there The correspondence of A to d was, therefore, 
irregular. 

The true explanation of the divergent forms North-West 
-A-, South-West -y-, Pahlavi Psalter -d-, N. Pers. -y-, Parsik 
of Inscriptions -d- is the insertion of a sound h, S, or y 
in hiatus. Junker, Caucasica, i, 2, p. 56, had recognized 
a similar intention in the h of Turfan Pahlavi pryhyn 
“ beloved ”, which he proposed to read fnyen oxfrlen. Pahlavi 
of the Books does not, of course, distinguish d and y in 
writing, but forms with dly and with h are found. 

The South-Western -d-, N. Pers. -y-, it will be seen, is 
inserted also in cases where the North-Western has preserved 
original -v-, as in S.W. sVd- {Phi. Psalt.), N. Pers. s’tdy-, 
N.W. st’v-. In one case at least N. Pers. preserved the -v : 
3jLw “ he touches ” (Quran Comm., JRAS. 1894, p. 448). 

2. The recognition that -A-, -d-, -y- are inserted to avoid 
the hiatus between two vowels, supphes an explanation of 
the Pahlavi word and and of the hitherto 

misunderstood Wjo* and yo")o». 

Both words occur in the gloss in the Frahang i Oim (ed. 
Reichelt, WZKM. 14, p. 190). 

Avestan : bvat vispo a'^hus astva'* azardso amarsg, 
afidyd apayg, (read apuyg.) dardy9m yat yave vispdi. 

Pahlavi gloss : bavet Jiarmsp ax'’ i astomand azarmdn 
u amark u u w'o’ dary hamdk 'tak '5 visp. 

In the Menoke Xrat, 8, 9, is a similar passage — 

ZuTvdn i akandrak u azatman u amafk u adatt u 

u u apitydrak. 
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Zurvan (Time) whicli is unlimited and ageless and 

deathless and without pain and and and 

unassailed. 

The words occur in a similar collocation in the Indian 
Bundahisn, ed. Justi, p. 3, 1. 12 — 

armrk u azarmdn u 

deathless and ageless, and 

where Justi translated “ nicht hungernd und nicht stinkend ” 
and West, SBE. v, p. 6, “ hungerless and thirstless.” 

In the Greater Bundahisn (Nyberg, Hilfsbuch d. Pehlevi, 
p. 65, 1. 18) is a more correct text — 

stayisn 'dali 'tdk 'pat 'an pdtdahisn amark azarmdn 

have 

Give praise that thou mayest at that recompense be 
deathless ageless 

In ivto' Hubschmann {Pers. Stud., p. 109), with 
Justi, recognized the word apuisn “ not rotting ”, corre- 
sponding to the Avestan apuy<f, AIW. 86, with the allied 
words Ossetic (West) dmbuyun “ to rot ” = *ham- puy- 
and Sanskrit puyati. But remained unexplained. 

The Pazand of the Menoke Xrat, 8, 9, gives : asdisn 
u apoisn. In those words the Sanskrit translator saw 
derivatives of the words for “ hunger ” and “ drink ”, and 
accordingly rendered them by aksitdhdvdn atrsdvdn “ hunger- 
less and thirstless ”. But while rejecting the second, 
“ thirstless,” for the word Bartholomae, AIW. 

102, and Reichelt, loc. cit., read the Pahlavi WW" 
asdSisn and translated “ hungerless ”, against the certain 
■V (= s) of the Pahlavi. 

The right reading of is, however, asuyisn, and 

of asuhisn. The -y- and -h~ are marks of 

hiatus. The root -su- is found in Ossetic (West) rasuyun 
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“ to swell ” (ra- = Iranian fra-), cognate with Sanskrit 
svayati, suna “ swell The same root can be traced in 
Avestan sisjrimno, sis'p&mna^ sispata, AIW. 1617. Asiihisn, 
asuyisn are, therefore, “ not swelling up,” “ not corrupting.” 

Bead therefore : u asuhisn u apuyisn . . . “ and not 

swelling and not decaying.” ... 

Against the Pazand d (asdihi, apdisn) are the Ossetic u 
(rdsuyun, dnibuyun) and the u in Sanskrit puyati and 
derivatives, and u in Avestan puyeti, apuyant-. Nyberg 
{Hilfsbuch) reads asokisn and apdkihi with 6. 

3. By establishing this meaning and etymology of 
w)o* asuyisn, it is possible to explain also the Phi. 
j/O which is found in the Indian Bundahisn (ed. Justi, 

p. 10, 1. 6) :~ 

jfO tX5i itr 
dz niydz dart suy 

Justi translated “ Begierde, Noth, Schmerz, Hunger ”, but 
he quoted a Gujarati gloss “ phe 9 ad d.i. .sLi Empor- 
hebung ”. Here, however, jLi will mean “ corruption ”, 
which fits suy “ swelhng ” from the same root as asuyisn. 
For the form suy compare Sanskrit puya- “ pus ”. 

4. The Pahlavi word ny) 0 ‘ asuyisn “ not swelling ”, 
“ without corruption ” can be put to further use. In the 
passage of the Frahang i Oim quoted above the word asuyisn 
is a gloss to the Avestan word afiOyo, of which the form and 
et)rmology have hitherto not been understood. Bartholomae 
assumed a root fraed-, AIW. 974, to explain the Avestan 
forms : 

fridyeitica, Vd. 6, 28. 

afridyantdm, Yt. 19, 11. 

*afridyd, MSS. aftdyd, Frah. i Oim, 3A. 

Between fr- and f- the MSS. are not decisive, as is evident 
also from the variations fy- and fry- in the word fya’^hva-, 
AIW. 973. Geldner s edition has frya^hvaityd^ beside 
fya%um. 
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But the word asuyisn from the root *su “to swell ” 
suggests at once the correct explanation. The word should 
be read, without r, afldyo and be connected with a root 
*fydy-, Sanskrit pydy- “ swell ”, a derivative of the root 
Av. pay- “ swell The verb *Ji0ya- is then a denominative 
from an adjective *jida “ swollen ” ; cf. frida- “ beloved 
iromfrdy-, Sanskrit pra^- “ to love ”, and for the denominative 
dtard .friOita- “ beloved by the Fire ”, and Sanskrit forms of 
the type meghitd-. 

The -fi- of afldyo is derived from *fyi-, reduced grade of 
*Jydy-, whence -yi- was contracted to ( possibly first owing 
to its graphic form — two (Semitic) yods. 

The meaning thus obtained “ to corrupt by swelling up ” 
suits the Avestan passages, as for instance in Yd. 6, 28, 
yezica aete nasdvd *fridyeitica puyetira “ and when these 
corpses swell and putrefy ”, and in the description of the 
reformed world in the Frasoksrati. 

Yt. 19, 11 (Geldner’s edition) : — 

yal kor^navijM frassm ahum 
azardsdniom amaras9ntmi 
afridyantom apuyaniom. 

that they may make the world wonderful, ageless, 

undying, not corrupting (not swelling), not decaying. 

It was, indeed, possible from the context to guess the 
meaning of *afridyantmn. Hence Bartholomae gave 
“ verfaulen, verwesen ” and Darmesteter “ decaying ” as 
the meaning of the root. 

2. Pahlavi and 

1. Pahlavi Y\ynw“ty apaxsdyisn or apuxsdyisn 

“ forgiveness ” corresponds to the forms in the Pahlavi 
Psalter (quoted by Lentz, ZII. iv, 27) : — 

’pxs’d'y 

’pxs’dsny 

’pxs’dyhy 

in which the -d-, i.e. -8-, was discussed above, and to Turfan 
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Pahlavi (South-West) ’bxs’yd-vs (North-West) ’bxshyd with 
the dialectic difference of -d- and -h-, and to N. Pers. 
baxsHdan. 

The etymology seems to have been overlooked. It is 
clearly to be connected with G.Av. xsanmine {Y. 29, 9) 
“ to put up with ”, which probably represents xs(i-tmn-e, 
a dative of a -man- suffix employed as an infinitive, from the 
root *xsam-, Sanskrit Icsdinale. {-cm- is a device to indicate 
a nasalized vowel, a, and cannot be used, as Brugmann, 
i, 2, 350, does, to prove a change of m to w before m.) Pahlavi 
apaxsdy- is, therefore, *upa-xsa. The uncompounded verb 
seems to occur in the Pahlavi gloss to xhjnmdne (Y. 29, 9 ; 
Spiegel’s text), xsdylt. Bartholomae, AIW. 554, 

altered to fooo»» asdt “ not glad ” in agreement with the 
Sanskrit translation. 

For the form of the root xsdy-, compare zdtan, N. Pers. 
zddan “ be born ” (to the Avestan root zan-), Pres, zdyet, 
N. Pers. zdyad. Owing to the Iranian loss of the a in the 
second syllable of (Indo-European) disyllabic roots, -ami- 
-am-, -ani- -an- were subject to the same treatment. 
Compare also Phi. vdtah “ vomited ” with Phi. vdmet “ he 
vomits ”. 

2. A similar treatment of Iranian -am- provides a more 
satisfactory explanation of Phi. dsdyet Menoke 

Xrat, ed. Andreas, p. 14, 1. 15, “ he rests ”) and N. Pers. 
dsayad. Hiibschmann [Pers. Stud. 7) and after him Horn 
{Grand, d. Iran. Phil., 16, 43) connected the word with the 
Sanskrit causative sdydyati “make to lie down”. It is 
better to refer it to Sanskrit sdmyati “ be quiet ”. Then 
-say- is related to *sam- as -xsdy- to *xsam-. The causative 
meaning of Sanskrit sdyayati seems to exclude that etymology. 
Phi. and N. Pers. dsdn “ easy ” is from the same root *sam-. 

Note. — Andreas’ connection of Pahlavi Psalter ’pxs’d- 
“ forgive ” with the Arm. loan-word “ repent ” 

(apud Lentz, ZII. iv) is mistaken both as to the meaning 
and the root. 
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3. Pahlavi i;e’- Greek oTar-qp. 

It has been customary to vocalize Phi. 
styr as stir (Bartholomae, West) without taking into con- 
sideration the Armenian loan-word uwinlrp sater (Hiibsch., 
Arm. Gr. 377), and Georgian satiri. The 

Sogdian has st’yr (Gauthiot, Gram.Sogd., p. 159), which permits 
of the same vocalization. That the Pahlavi should also be 
read safer is confirmed both by the forms sadera, satera of 
the KharosthI inscriptions from Central Asia as pointed 
out by Professor F. W. Thomas, JRAS. 1924, p. 671 ; JRAS. 
1926, p. 507 ; and by the Arabic loan-word 
(Kazimirski) “ poids contenant six et deux iAIiIa 

The Arabs used alif to represent Persian -e- (cf. Noldeke, 
Zll. ii, 317, who refers to the writings beside 

iliy A and : “ Pers. e . . . nicht selten durch ' ”). 

therefore proves a N. Pers. ister. N. Pers. ,^1 
(Vullers) is accordingly aster, later asfir. 

wjtuj lU 

The form of these three Iranian loan-words, 
kamai willingly ” ; akamai “ unwillingly ” ; 

ui 2 Jiuipmj askarai “ openly ”, has not hitherto been 
explained. Hiibschmann {Arm. Gr., pp. 102, 164) supposed 
that the form came from the Pazand. Salemaim, Grand. 
Iran. Phil., i, 281, could only suggest “ vll. -ihd ? ”. 

Another explanation can now be attempted. Tedesco 
{ZII. 4, 163) called attention to the Armenian words 
Tre “ name of the fourth month ” and tfiup^ujp^ TilO/T^dTC 
“ prophet ”, in which he recognized an Iranian Nom. ending 
-e parallel to the Nom. -y {= e) of the Christian Sogdian 
texts. To this Chr. Sogd. -y corresponds a Buddh. Sogd. 
-’k or ’y. 

The Chr. Sogd. -y from -*aki represents not only the Nom. 
but also Gen. Acc. and Abb, and with this it is possible to 

JRAS. JANUARY 1930. 2 


'Jliupiuj 


4. Armenian l^anTuij U/^ 
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connect the Armenian ending -ai. For the form -ai beside 
-e compare the alternative forms and puajj^j 

haze, bazai, I4pa^ (Hiibsch., Arm. Gr. 114). 

Armenian hamai, ahamai, askarai are accordingly oblique 
cases of -aka- steins from a dialect (Armeno-Iranian) closely 
connected with Sogdian. 

Whether the -ai of the declension of Armenian proper 
names, as in Trdatai, gen. sing, of Trdat, can also be brought 
into this connection, remains uncertain. 

5. Armenian kp^ 

In the discussions of the Pahlavi word ’rk “ work, 
toil ” the Armenian word bp^ erk “ work ” has been 
overlooked. The word erk occurs in the instr. pi. 
erkovk‘ in the fifth century version of the Pseiido-Callisthenes, 
§ 121. Bartholomae {Zur Kenntnis der 7mtteUran. Muitdarten, 
i, 10, 1916) showed that the Iranian form was *arka-, not 
as had been supposed a metathesis of Middle Iranian kar, 
in itself most improbable, though Rosenberg still held it 
in Bull. Acad. Sc. Pet., 1918. It is a word common to Western 
and Eastern Iranian dialects. 

MinjanI arkirim “ ouvrage 

Yidgha ‘orkun “ ouvrage ” (Gauthiot, 3ISL. 19, 144). 

Yaghnobi cerk (Junker, Si/zh. Heid. Akad., 1914, Zweite 
Erz. 10). 

The form of the Armenian bpli erk has the vocalization of 
the older loan-words : 

ipbpAuili derjak “ shoemaker 

‘^iuhq.bpA Jiatiderj “ clothes 

lu^tu^bpin asakert “ disciple ” (Hiibsch., Ami. Gr.). 

•\.lfp Der “ Ctesiphon ” (cf. Herzfeld, Paikuli, s.v. 66’). 

^I^bpin -kert at the end of place-names. 

This -er- before a consonant is found in the first century b.c. 
in TiypavoKepra and is attested for Middle Iranian (Turfan 
Pahlavi) by the spelling -yr-, as in kyrd “ made ”, kyrdyt 
“ to make ” ; cf. Bartholomae, zAIW. 38. 
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6. Armenian -i 

It is now possible to explain the unusual form of 
the Armenian loan-word i^u/uiujif/uiii'h^ (cf. Bartholomae, 
zAlW. 183), and the -i of the words uipfhiuhji dTWLlfi'l 
“ worthy ’’ and unpji Asori “ Syrian ” by comparison 
with the Sogdian. The word ^uipft kari “ very ” has been 
explained by Meillet as the Buddh. Sogd. k’Sy “ very 

The final -i of the Armenian words corresponds to the 
Christian Sogd. Nom.-Acc. ending ~y (= -i). To 
U^UtUIWU^UUlItlt patasxani “ answer ” corresponds Chr. 
Sogd. p’cyny Acc. Sing. {ZII. 4, 119) “answer”. With 
mpAiubf, arzani “ worthy ” (sufiix -an-) is to be compared 
Ramaqdni (in F. W. K. Muller’s transcription) in 7iist c'^xud 
’at 7n Ramaqdni rendering the Greek ovk en ’lovSaZos 
ovSe "EXXpv of Gal. iii, 28. Here -i is Nom. Sing. 

Similarly for the -i of Asori the Chr. Sogd. Nom. 

Acc. Sing, -y supplies an explanation. The vocalization 
with - 0 - proves that the word did not reach Armenia through 
the Greek ’Aaavptoi. 

The Armenian €Ta7ii, as in kpu/h^ uqwi^npw^ orani 

sgavoraq “ paKapiot ol Trevdovvres ”, Mt. 5, 4, appears 
to have the same -i but remains obscure. 



The Semitic Goddess of Fate, Fortuna-Tyche 

By S. LAXGDON 

A SSYRIOLOGISTS have neglected the fundamental 
meaning of the common Semitic verb ^ to test, 

assign, allot. From this verb the name of the Arabic goddess 
of fate is derived. Curiously enough the earliest known 
Arabic name of Manat is written in the Thamudic 

(Minsean) n. pr. Ta‘bad- Mandt.^ In Nabataean the ordinary 
form is which Wellhausen Reste des Arabischen Heiden- 

tums, p. 24, takes as a plural, defending this etymology by 
the Arabic derivative maniyyat, fate, death, and broken 
plural manaya, in same sense. Goldziher, Archceologische 
epigraphische Mittheilungen aits (Esterreich vi (1882), 109, 
also takes the Nabataean name as a plural, defending it from 
the Latin inscription from Aquileia, which has Manau-at- 
Lidsbarski, Handbuch der Nordseniitischen Epigraphih, 313. 
reads Mandwatu. G. A. Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, 
79, 5 et p. reads Manuthu, as singular; the writing in the 
Coran ^ is Mandtun. Arabic derivatives of this verb are 
maniyyatun, fate, mdni{n), one who determines, assigns, 
mand{n), death, fate, number, size. Hebrew derivatives are, 

’ Arabic heis both forms of this root, with corresponding imperfects 
jamnu, iamni. Hebrew had probably m-n-i in the early period, but the root 
is treated as a H'b passim. The name of the goddess Mem, the place names 
Meni and Menith seem to prove this. The original .\rabic is clearly m-n-i. 
Note the Nabata;an noun |■’;Q " counting”, G. A. Cooke, Xorth Semitic 
Inscriptions, 250. The Aramaic and Sj riac verb is ordinarilj' where 

the secondary meaning " to count ” has entirely superseded the original 

to allot ”. The Assyrian verb manu has m-n-u, as the preterite i mnv, 
imp. munu (v. Raw, 50, B 64) prove. 

^ Littmann, MV AG., 1904, i, p. 34. 

“ Sura, 53, 20, I think that the reading is Manawatu in Nabataean, 
and is plural. Cf. Arabic manawiyyun, that which has reference to Manat. 
There is authority for the reading in the Coran, i.e. Manatun. Manutu 
for the Nabataean seems to me undefendable. Professor D. S. Margoliouth 
gives me another reading i.e. Manatun. See Wright, Arabic 

Grammar,^ i, 12 A, Rem. d. 
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mdna, portion, mendth, pi. menayoth, portion, share. Aramaic 
mendthd, portion, part. Sirriac mendtha, part, portion ; 
menydnd, number, and qal participle ^ndne Jcaukebe, one who 
determines by stars, astrologer. 

The Arabian goddess of fate was only an aspect of the 
great mother goddess Allot (al-alat), mother of Dusares, 
the Nabataean Dionysus. That is proved by the habitual 
representation of Allat as Tyche, identified on coins of the 
Roman period throughout the Nabatean kingdom by her 
mural crown.^ Undoubtedly the mythological conception 
of Fortuna as a protectress of cities is Semitic, and the various 
representations of her in sculpture, painting, and on coins 
which have been preserved from the Greek and Roman 
period are based upon Semitic mythology, although the 
execution is Greek. Dusares the principal male deity of the 
Nabataeans is identified by Hesychius with Dionysus,^ not 
because he was a god of wine, but because both are originally 
types of the great Oriental myth of Tammuz and Ishtar, 
i.e. of the young god who dies yearly and of his virgin mother 
the earth goddess. Dusares is described as the son of Chaabu 
by Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis, who wrote in the fourth 
century. A Palestinian by birth and education, belonging 
to a religious order of his native land, Epiphanius’ state- 
ments concerning Nabataean religion must be authoritative. 
He identifies Chaabu ^ with the Greek earth goddess Core, 


* This type of the Oriental Tyche, Fortuna, is the creation of the Greek 
sculptor Eutychides, who produced the beautiful Tyche of Antioch in the 
third century b.c. See Percy Gardner, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
Tol. ix ; F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europus, p. 98 ; G. F, Hill, Catalogue 
of the Greek Coins of Arabia, pp, xxiii, xxix. 

® On Dionysus and basillina (who represents Core, Persephone), see 
Jules Girard in Daremburg et Saglio, Diclionnaire des Antiquites, article 
" Dionysia ”, p. 233. 

® Chaabu, Xaa^oC, is the Arabic Ica'bu, square stone, symbol of Dusares 
and Allat. Kazwini Athar el-Bilad says that a four-sided stone was 
worshipped as Allat, and he calls her “ mother of the gods See Briinnow 
and Domaszewski, Provincia Arabia, i, 189. For the Greek text of 
Epiphanius, see Mordtmann, ZDMG., 29, 99-101. 
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and describes her as a virgin. The birth of Dusares was 
celebrated on 25th December, with games, actia dusaria, 
similar to some aspects of the carnival of Marduk at the 
ahltu or spring festival at Babylon. But Herodotus, iii, 8, 
says that the Arabian ’Orotalt is Dionysus. This name is 
probably a corruption of icalad-allat, “ child of Allat,” as 
may be inferred from Epiphanius’ account of these deities. ^ 
If, therefore, Dusares is portrayed as Bacchus-Dionysus by 
the statue found in the Hauran,^ and on coins with cornucopia 
and patera, it is Greek mjAhology, and does not represent 
the original conception of this Arabian deity. 

The Babylonian verb manu has also the same original 
meaning as the Arabic, Aramaic, and Hebrew cognate. 
Its ordinary connotation is to count, number, as in Aramaic, 
but the meaning “ to allot, determine ” survives here also. 
So when the protagonist of the Babylonian Poem of the 
Eighteous Sufferer says itti baltuti ammani, he means, “ I have 
been allotted with the living,” received a favourable decree 
from the gods to be among the living.® A nefast omen ends 
itti amele la immantm, “ he shall not be counted among 
men,” i.e. not be fated to remain among men.* As the 
Arabic verb means “ to test, requite, punish ”, a sense derived 
from “ to assign, allot, determine, apportion to ”, so do 
the II * and II ® in Assyrian. In the Epic of Gilgamish, 
vi, 85-6, undennd 'pisati-ia, pisdti-ia u irreti-ia, the verb 
certainly means “ to bring home to ”, “ requite ”, whether 
P. Dhorme, Choix de Textes religieux, 250, be right or wrong 
in rendering the nouns by “ shames and maledictions ”. So 
also in vi, 90, umannd, etc. See also A. T. Clay, Old 
Babylonian Gilgamish Epic, 11. 142-3 : — 


* Cf. Alulu = AhrU'^, a case of dissimilation of two Is as here. 

^ Syria, t, pi. xx, 2 ; Rostovtzev, Social and Economic History of the 
Homan Empire, pi. xxxvii. 1 ; see also Dusares in Daremberg et Saglio, 
and Pauly -Wissowa, Real-encyclopcedie, by Lenormant and Cumont. 

® S. Langdon, Babylonian IVisdom, p. 64, 8. 

* A. Boissier, Choix de Textes divinitoires, ii, 31, 10. 
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awelutumma manu umu-sa 
minima sa itenipusu sdru-ma. 

“ The days of mankind are allotted, 

AVhatsoever they do is wind.” ^ 

The original meaning reveals itself more obviously in the 
derivatives ; minutu, number, size, proportions, but also, 
“ what is fated, decreed by the gods,” what is desired, 
wished for, corresponding to the Arabic munuwwatun, 
munyatun, minyatun, “ res optata.” So in Vngnad, Alt- 
babylonische Briefe aus dem Museum zu Philadelphia, 123, 6, 
summa mi-na-a-tu-ka la ta-ba, “ If thy circumstances are 
not good.” Cf. Aramaic mendtha, in the phrases bimendth 
ken, ‘al niendth ken, “ in the event that,” or in the Philadelphia 
text perhaps simply “ portions ”, “ what has befallen you.” 
The common astronomical expression, Sin ina la mi-na-ti-su 
biblum ubil, means “ the moon passed into eclipse out of its 
fixed time For mindti, “ fixed period,” parallel to Arabic 
munwatun, period, time,® see mindt arhi um 30-kam usallam 
(the moon) “ completes the fixed period of a month in thirty 
days ’h-* 

1 Ebeling, in Gressman’s AltorientaUsche Texte, 190, has the transcription 
right, and uses gezdhU “ numbered ”, for ” allotted ”. 

^ R, C. Thompson, Reports, 85, 2, parallel to ina sitnani innammir 
119, 1. 

= In Arabic apparently in special sense, quo incerlum est num conceperit 
camela nec ne. 

* Thompson, ibid., 11, 3; 5, 3 ; Chas. Virolleaud, Astrol. Chuldeenne, 
Adad, 33, 26-7. In King, ilagic, 19, 23, mi-ni-ta BAL-mn has a variant 
[ . . . ] su{1)-nu-ta. Myhrman, PB.S, i, 17, 22, and variant Ebeling, 
KAR. 68, Obv. 23, omits the word, and also the lines preceding, 20-21, in 
my edition, PSBA. 1912, 154. Hence ininita BAL-ma foUowed upon 
Mmti balati-ia sim “ fix thou the fate of my life ”. 7niiulu, then, is apparently 
a word for "desire” or "fate”, "fortune,” here. KAR. 68, 23 has 
lBAL-]ma hegalla karabd for minita Bal-ma hegalln swr/ja.hence niinitu syn. 
hegallu, wealth, abundance, " desire ”, fortune ” (good) fate, seems to be 
the meanmghere. For BAL, I read tabaku, pour out, but a verb bdlu, " to 
decree, fix,” appears to be certain in Accadian. So in K. 9955, Obv. ii' 1 = 
AKF. i 21, Anu Enlil Ea u-ba- -lu-si, " fated ” her, fixed her fate ; cf. 
RA. 11, 149, 37-9; 12, 83, 54. ilii ul-si u ri-sa-a-ti lu-bil umi-ia "May 
God decree me joy and gladness (all) my days ”, King, Magic 6 I’l = 10 
20 = Myhrman, PBS. 12, 31. Hence read ,ninUa bal-ma " decree (me) 
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mamtu, mannitu, fate, decree of the gods, oracle, is well 
established by the following passages ; izikamma sittu ma-nit 
^■E-a sdru sa ana epis sarrute zdk-su tabu uk-ki-an-nim-ma 
idat dumki ina sarname u kakkari, “ The South Wind, the 
‘ fate ’ of Ea, whose blowing is propitious for reigning, blew 
and omens of good fortune in heaven and earth awaited me.” ^ 
ina ki-bit sar ildni izikamma iltanu ma-nit bel ildni 

tabu, “ By the command of Marduk, king of the gods, the North 
Wind blew, the ‘ fate ’ of the lord of the gods, the propitious 
(wind).”^ iltanu ten-ga manit nise tdbu,^ “ The North Wind 
is thy counsel, the ' fate ’ of peoples, propitious (wind).” 
Since the winds were observed for omens, sdru, *' wind,” 
came to mean “omen”, “fate”, and is explained by 
ma-ni-tu, VAT. 10613, cited by Meissner, Studien zur 
assyrischen Lexicographie, 1VLA,G. i, 2, 38. 

minitu, portion, what is desired, fate (as determined by 
p. 24, n. 4), corresponds to Arabic minyatun, res optata. 
This word has also the usual meaning “ mass ”, and is used 
in Thompson, Reports, 268, 8, in mi-ni-tu atdli, for “ extent ” 
of an eclipse, see Kugler, Sternkunde, ii, 61. It occurs in 
R. F. Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, No. 467, 

desire”, bil-mn hegalla karabd "decree me abundance as my favour”. 
umu ub-til-la-an-ni si-ma-ti, " When fate curses me,” i.e. when I die, 
Jensen, KB. vi, 64, 20 ; var, KAR. 160, Rev. iii 10 = Ebeling, Berliner 
Beitrdge zur Keilschrif/forschung, ii, I, p. 30, 20, umu siindti ub-til-Ia~an-ni ; 

Beitrdge zur Keilsrhrififorin'hung, ii, I, p. 30, 20. iltnuBtmdti ub-til-ln an-ni ; 
Berliner Beitrdge i, 1, p. 6. The root seems to be Arabic bahal. Imp. yabhal^ 
whose original meaning " to permit one to have his desire ”, also ” to 
Curse ; it also means to be dumb, and in forms v, viii ” to beseech 
The meaning “dumb” appears perhaps in PSBA. 1895, 139, 7, kima 
tnahhesala iduu-ba-al" Like one possessed, who knows not I am dumb (?) 
Apparently Arabic bahal conceals various unconnected roots. In any case, 
Babylonian balu, to beseech, is the form of this verb. 

^ Scheil, 8, 9-10. 

W inckler, Forschu?tgen, ii, 32, 5. corrected by Scheil, ibid., p. 32. 

Zimmem, ZA. 10, 6, 67. So read and restore after the passages above. 
Ebeling s transcription and translation, Berliner Beitrdge, i. 1, pp. 8-9, 
are false. Since the North Wind belongs to Marduk (cf. Epic Creat., ed. 
Langdon, p. 192, 21), the god addressed in the acrostic ZA. 10, 1-16. is 
larduk. Meissner, MAG. i, 2, 38—9, misunderstood all the passages cited 
above. 
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Rev. 10, in the sense of jurisdiction ”, a connotation derived 
from to allot ”, portion,” “ appointment.” So in late 
Hebrew, pi'el of Hj-, to appoint, elect, also hithpa'el. ina 
eli mi-ni-ti set <tmel ga pan mati laddin-sina, '' I will give them 
into the jurisdiction of the chief official of the land.” 

The noun minu, menu, ” fate,” occurs in the titles of the 
Babylonian mother goddess Ishtar, Me-nu-ul-Um, 
Me-nu-an-nim, Goddess of the fate of refusal,” " Goddess 
of the fate of consent,” i.e. she who decrees yes or no to the 
petitions of mankind.^ Professor H. Zimmern in his able 
article on Ishtar as simtu ” fate ”, which he connected with 
the Syrian Simi, Simia, Semia, and the Seineon of Lucian,^ 
proved that this mythology concerning the Babylonian 
mother goddess and Fortuna, Tyche, Fate, is common to 
the Semitic religions of all Western Asia. The Babylonian 
title Menu occurs as Meni in Canaanitish religion and is 
mentioned with Gad (a male deity) in the post-Exilic 
passage, Isaiah, Ixv, 11. Obviously the worship of the 
mother goddess of Canaan, Ashtoreth, as a goddess of fate, 
is borrowed from Babylonian, or ultimately connected with 
North Semitic religion ; for the form Meni is North Semitic 
and not Arabic. In Babylonia the mother goddess is strictly 
fatum, Moira, Parca, and not good fate, alone, i.e. Tyche, as 
she appears in Nabataean and Syrian religions, and in art 
characterized by the mural crown, protectress of cities. 
This Tyche of the mural crown, supposed to be the creation 
of Eutychides at Antioch, is also of Assyrian origin. She 
appears on a bas relief of a plaque of blue frit from Nimroud.® 
The type which appears in sculpture, on coins and mural 
paintings throughout Western Asia, is obviously the product 
of Greek art based upon Babylonian traditions. Here only 

t CT. 24, 41, 81-2. Ishtar is addressed as 
ul-la, in K. 9955, Obr. ii, 6-7. See Langdon in E. Weidner's Archiv fur 
Keilschriftforschung, i, 21. 

2 Islamica, ii, 577, 582. 

® Sidney Smith, Early History of A ssyriay p. 233. 
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the mural crown of Babylonian and Assyrian tradition 
remains. The execution and mythological treatment are 
entirely Greek. She has no cornucopia, nor does she sit 
on a rock from which the genius of the river or fountain of 
her city springs, as at Antioch, Doura, and Palmyra. 
The Assyrian plaque in blue frit may be as early as the 
sixteenth century, and certainly not later than the end of 
the seventh. The high mural crown on this monument does 
not have the two bull horns, typical of the crowns of deities 
in Sumero-Babylonian mythology. ^ It represents a minor 
and special abstract type of the mother goddess, and is 
identified with Ishtar by the quiver with arrows, slung from 
her left shoulder. The plaque is broken away at the right 
shoulder, but another quiver is surely to be restored there.* 
The Tyche type of the Assyrian Ishtar seems to be connected 
with the Ishtar of battle,^ connected ultimately with the 
astral Ishtar and the queen of heaven, Anunit. Ishtar as 
goddess of fate, Minu, is precisely described in the hymn 
cited above as mistress of habitations, lover of peoples 

Whether this mythology belongs to the older Sumerian 
religion must remain doubtful until the Sumerian words 
for manu, minulu can be definitely proved in passages which 
describe the Sumerian Innini. The common Sumerian word 
is sitim, iiti, ht, sid, sita. In Gudea, Cyl. A 19, 21, sag-'sid 
zu-am, probably describes the goddess Nidaba, a mother 
goddess by, “ knowing the secrets of fate.” “ The goddess 
Ninegal is called sid-du sag-gig (pakidat salmat kakkadi), 
“ controller of the black-headed peoples,” JRAS., 1926, 
681, 4. Or perhaps, mdniat salmat kakkadi, she who decides 

^ See Babyloniaca, ii, p. 144, pi. v, Xo. 11. Here the decoration of the 
top is a surv ival of the branches of the date palm. Cf. L. W. King, History 
of Sumer and Accad, p. 51. 

“ See Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, pi. i. No. 1. 

® Ibid., 79, n. 1 ; 100, 105, 108. 

* belit dadme ra-i-mat nisi, AKF. i, 21, o. 

* Cf. Nidaba me-gal-ninnu su-du-a^ who holds the fifty great decrees 
RA. 7, 108, ii 2. and me = mendt^ below. 
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the fates of the dark-headed people. Compare the title of 
belit ildni, the Sumerian ^Mag', nunus-egi-me-a in 11 Eaw 
59 A 39 +L. W. King, Catalogue, Suppl. 51, 10, explained by 
me-nat Emah, “ she who decrees fate in Emah,” and the same 
title of belli ildni = Ninhursag, in RA, 11, 177, 10, minus egi- 
me &mag‘-a. Here niendt is the Ij particle for mdndt, and 
corresponds to Sumerian me-a. In Sumerian me is a common 
word ioT parsu, decree, law, also for “ oracle ”, tertu. 

In AJSL. 36, 159, 37 SiD (ut-tu) = minutum, in a list 
of ideograms for the deity TAG + TUG, one of which is 

jS/Z)(ut-tu). Since SID = mahdsu sa siibatu, or to weave 
cloth, 1. 30, this uttu I take to be a formation from tug, tuJc, 
tuku, to weave garments,^ and iittuhu = mdhisatii, the “ female 
weaver Now dat TAG-TUG is called marat Anim, and 
her symbol is “ wool of many colours and marat Anim, 
“ daughter of Anu,” is a title of Ishtar.^ Hence uttu, is 
a name of Ishtar as a spinster, and a bas relief has a seated 
figure of a woman on a stool before a deity, whose figure 
is broken away. This woman is engaged in spinning, and 
between her and the deity is a table or altar.* Hence Ishtar 
as spinster may be Mendt, Menu, goddess of fate, and for 
this reason uttu, “ spinster, weaver ” is explained by menutu, 
“ fate.” Zimmern could find in Babylonian mythology no 
reference to Ishtar-Simtu, as she who spins and cuts the 
thread of life, obviously referred to in the Arabic expression 
zamca-al-maniygat, “ the shears of fate.”^ It is, however, 
extremely probable that Ishtar, the spinster, is directly 
connected with, and the origin of, this mythologv of the 
Greek Moirae, the spinning fates. I cannot defend this 
thesis by textual references at present, but nox nodi indicat 
s'cientiam. 

1 RA. 22, 32. 

* RA. 22, 35, after IVeidncr’s correction of mv reading, PBS. x, 339 8 

3 RA. 22, 32. 

■* Del Perse, i, pi. xi. See RA. 22, 38. 

5 Wellhausen, ZDIIG. 76, 698 ; Fischer, ibid., 77, 120 ; Dalman, 
Petra, 52. 
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Addendum. 

Re the Arabic verb hahal, discussed above, p. 24, n. 4, 
“ to curse,” is regarded by Professor Margoliouth as a different 
word from hahal, to permit one to have his desire, to be 
dumb.” hahal, to curse, he connects with Ethiopia hehel 
to speak, call, name, command, reply, ask for, contradict, 
oppose. The Babylonian hdlu, in certain passages cited 
above may be rendered by “ command ”, and the meaning 
“ decree ”, assigned by me to this word is very near to the 
South Arabic and original Accadian sense. In any case 
Syriac hehel, be quiet, Arabic hahal, be dumb, is another 
root, and Assyrian has (1) hdlu, hold, command, beseech, order, 
decree ; (2) be dumb. Dillmann, Elhiopic Lexicon, 482, 

identifies hehel with Ethiopia mahala, adjure. 

The bas-relief of Ishtar discussed on pp. 26-7 does not 
have a type of mural crown which closely resembles the 
mural crown of Tyche on coins of the west Asiatic cities. 
Objections may be raised that this head-dress on the 
monument of the war-goddess in the British Museum is not 
a mural crown. That the mural crown of Tyche is of Assyrian 
origin is placed beyond all doubt by the head-dress of 
Assursarrat, queen of AssjTia, and wife of Asurbanipal, 
Andrse, Stelenreihen in Assur, p. 7. For examples of this 
mural crown at Aradus, see Ernest Babelon, Les Perses 
Achemedides, pi. xxiii, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, et passim. 

Zimmern (by private communication) corrects King, 
Magic, 19, 13, to him-ni ta-hal and Myhrman, 17, 22 to 
[lulm-nu, etc. For KAR. 68, 23 he restores [si<r-An-]«ia. 
The photograph of Myhrrnan, 17, pi. xlvii excludes lum 
absolutely, and King’s copy has Ml clearly. 




Discussion of the Buddhist Doctrines of 
Momentariness and Subjective Idealism in 
the Nyaya-sutras 

By JWALA PRASAD 

rpHEEE is a difference of opinion among scholars as regards 
the exact significance of such Nyaya-sutras as are 
supposed to refer to the doctrines of the Madhyamika and 
the Yogacara schools of Buddhism. It has also been 
suggested that probably some of these suiras have been 
interpolated later on, possibly by Vatsyayana — the author 
of the Nydya-bhasya. After making a careful study of the 
sutras in question, however, I have come to the conclusion 
that some of them, in any case, do not refer to the Buddhist 
doctrines at all, and form a natural and quite an integral part 
of the particular sections in which they occur, and that the 
theory which regards them as later interpolations is not 
justifiable. 

Eirst I propose to consider one such section of the Nyaya- 
sutras, viz. hi, 2, 10, to hi, 2, 18, which, according to all the 
commentators beginning with Vatsyayana, is supposed to 
contain a refutation of the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness 
(ksaniha-vada). According to Vidyabhu.sana these sutras 
refer to the doctrine of momentariness, as found in the 
Lahkdvatdra-sutra, chap, vi ; and he also holds that Sutra, hi, 
2, 10, which forms the main basis for holding this view, has 
probably been interpolated by Vatsyayana.^ 

Now improbable as it might appear that none of the many 
distinguished commentators should have been able to 
see the points which I am going to raise against this 
time-honoured view, I cannot help thinking that this 
particular section does not refer to the Buddhist doctrine of 
momentariness at all, and that the commentators have 
simply been carried away by the notions suggested by the 
term “ ksaniJcatvdd ” in Sutra, iii, 2, 10. Some of the modern 

^ Vidyabhu§ana, History of Indian Logic, pp. 120, 121. Sutra, iii, 2, 10, 
being Sphatike ’py apardparotpatteh k^riikatvdd vyaktindm ahetuk. 
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scholars have noticed the abruptness and superfluousness of 
introducing such a topic in the middle of an altogether 
different discussion, and have, hence, suggested the theory 
of interpolation. I shall try presently, however, to show that 
the Sutras, iii, 2, 1, to hi, 2, 17, form one whole section dealing 
with the transitory nature of cognition (buddhi), and that 
the discussion contained in it refers only to the Sarnkhya 
view, according to which the buddhi is a permanent and 
abiding faculty. That these sutras were once looked upon 
as forming one section and as referring to the topic of the 
non-permanence of buddhi will appear from the concluding 
section of the N ydya-bhdsya on Sutra, iii, 2, 17 — iti upapannam 
anityd buddhir iti “ thus it is proved that buddhi is non- 
eternal Yardhamana had noticed this point about the 
Bhdsya, but he himself regarded these sutras as forming an 
altogether different section. He says : “ Some people have 
held that this is only a part, and continuation, of the fore- 
going section, and should not be treated as a separate section ; 
specially because the Bhdsya, at the end of the present section, 
concludes with the words ; ‘ Thus it is proved that buddhi 
is non-eternal,’ from which it is clear that the Bhd.pja takes 
the whole as one section dealing with the non-eternality of 
buddhi. But the fact of the matter is that the subject- 
matter of the present section is totally different. . . ” i 
The Tdtparya and the Parisuddhi simply explain away this 
introduction of a discussion of the Buddhist doctrine of 
momentariness into this section. As has already been pointed 
out, the chief ground for holding that this section refers to 
the Buddhist doctrine of ksanika-vdda is to be found in the 
language of Sutra, iii, 2, 10 — sphatike ’py apardparotpatteh 
ksanikatvdd vyaktindm ahetuh. Now this sutra should normally 
be regarded as an answer (uttara-pakm) to one of the preceding 
sutras, which represent the opponent’s view (purva-paksa) 
from the point of view of the Sarnkhya, viz. sphatikdnyaivd. 
bhimdnavat tadanyatvdbhimdnah “ there is a false notion 
1 Indian Thought, x, p. 313. 
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of its being different, like that with regard to the difference 
pertaining to a rock-crystal ” ; that is to say, the Samkhya 
opponent says that buddhi, though really one, appears to be 
diverse, just like a rock-crystal, which also appears to be 
different because of the reflections of the different colours 
upon it. It will appear that the Nydya-sucT-nibandha and 
the commentators regard this sutra as the end of the section 
dealing with the non-eternality of buddhi “ iti navabhik 
sutrair buddhy-anityatd-prakara)iam ” ; and, according to 
them, an altogether new section begins with the Sutra 
sphatike ’py, etc., which, according to all the commentators, 
contains an objection to the doctrine of permanence of 
things from the point of view of the Buddhist, who holds the 
doctrine of momentariness. The sutra has been translated 
thus : “In the rock-crystal also, one (rock-crystal) being 
produced after another, since all the individual things are 
momentary, there is to be found no reason.” The following 
seven sutras are then supposed to contain a discussion of 
the doctrine of momentariness between the Buddhist and 
the Nyaya philosopher. Now I cannot help thinking that 
this view is the most absurd to hold, and it is so for the 
following reasons ; — 

1. It is very unusual and unnatural that at the end of 
a discussion the author of the Nyaya-sutras should stop 
with a sutra representing the opponent’s view (purva-paksa) 
and not finish with an answer establishing his own view 
(uttara-paksa). 

2. It would be curious that the author of the Nyaya- 
sutras, while trying to establish the non-eternaUty of buddhi 
as against the Sarnkhya philosopher, should leave him and 
the subject under discussion alone, and abruptly usher in 
a Buddhist, apparently against the Samkhya first, make 
him say something which is distinctly against the Nyaya 
view, and then begin to measure swords with him. 

3. The Sutras, iii, 2, 10 to iii, 2, 18 are evidently a discussion 
of the Samkhya view of cause and effect rather than of the 

JEAS. JANUARY 1930. 3 
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Buddhist doctrine of momentariness. This is clear from 
the example of the production of curd out of milk, and from 
the fact that as the Sutra “ na 'payasah pariimmah gwndntara- 
jrradur-bhdvad ” could not be explained in terms of a 
discussion between a Nyaya philosopher and the Buddhist, 
the Bhdsya introduces it with the observation : atra 
kascit pariharam aha “ here someone has offered the 
following refutation ” ; and the Vrtti actually says ; saugata- 
mate samkhyadusanam upanyasati “ the author points out 
a defect in the Buddhist doctrine from the point of view of 
the Samkhya A study of the sutras in question will easily 
show that the sutra is not an answer to the Buddhist view, 
which is, in fact, to be found in none of the sutras in this 
section, but to the Nyaya view that the effect is different 
from the cause ; for it is said in this sutra that milk, while 
it becomes curd, is only transformed by the appearance of 
different qualities. Further, would it not be a curious 
procedure again that the Nyaya philosopher should introduce 
a Samkhya, with a view different from his own, to meet his 
opponent, who, this time, is the Buddhist 1 

The fact is that a hopeless confusion has been created by 
the assumption that the Sutra sphatike ’py, etc., has reference 
to the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness,^ simply because 

* For considerations of space it is impossible to consider here every sutra 
in this section, but the main arguments given above should be sulBcient 
to show that the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness is not the theme of 
these sutras. It is evident that it is the term ksariihatidd in the sutra 
which has suggested the presence of this doctrine here ; but it is to be noted 
that ksanika and its derivatives are quite normally used to denote simply 
" momentary ” as apart from the technical sense of the term as found in the 
Buddhist metaphysics. A very happy example of the use of the word, 
and that, too, in order to express the momentary nature of cognition 
{buddhi), which forms the subject of discussion in the present context 
also, is to be found in the Sabara-bhasya under Mimdmsd-sutra, i, 1, 5, 
where it is said : arthavisayd hi ‘pratyaksa-buddhit^y buddhy-antara-visayd • 
ksanika hi sd, na buddhy-antara-kdlarn-avasthdsyate. Another text of the 
Sloka-vdrttika under Mimdmsd-sutra, i, 1, 4, and the Kdsikd on the same 
provide another example of the use of this term in the same kind of context. 
Speaking about buddhi, the I drttika says : na hi sd ksanam-apy-dsts 
jdyaie vd pramdimakam (i, iv, 54) ; and the Kdsikd explains i kintu nendri- 
yddivaj jdtd sail buddhifi ksayamdtram apy dste, etc. 
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it happens to contain the term ksanikatvad. I shall presently 
offer my own explanation of the sutra, and show that the 
Sutras, iii, 2, 1, to iii, 2, 17, form one continuous section 
dealing with the non-etemality of buddhi, as against the 
Samkhya view that it is eternal. 

After the Samkhya explanation of the non-simultaneity 
of cognitions and the non-recognition of an object, as given 
in the Sutras, iii, 2, 6, and 7, has been refuted by the Nyaya 
philosopher by means of the assertion contained in the 
Sutra, iii, 2, 8, na gatyabhdvdt, that the explanation given 
by the Samkhya cannot be true because, according to them, 
there is no motion in buddhi, the follower of the Sarnkhya 
says in Sutra, iii, 2, 9 that there is only a semblance of 
difference (and therefore of diversity) in cognitions like 
that to be found in the case of a rock-crystal (which, although 
one, appears to be different according to the reflections 
on it). After this, I hold that the assertion hetv-abhdvad, 
which has been regarded as a Nydya-sutra by some, 
and as only a part of the Bhdsya by others, is really a 
Nydya-sutra forming the uttara-pahsa along with the next 
three sutras, viz. sphatike ’py, etc. In the Sutra, na hetv- 
abhdvad, it is said that there is no proof that buddhi is like 
a rock-crystal (it is simply an illustration which you give), 
and in the next sutra then, sphatike ’py apardparotpatteh 
ksanikatvad vyaktindm ahetuh, it is further maintained that 
even the case of a crystal is not in point, since, in it also, 
because the reflections are produced one after another, the 
individual reflections are momentary, the main object being 
to emphasize the fact that the diversity of reflections in 
a crystal is not a case of semblance, but of real production 
by the objects reflected into it. The term “ api ” in sphatike 
py is very significant, and is indicative of the fact that this 
sutra is a development of an argument begun in a previous 
sutra, and this we actually find in the Sutra, na hetv-abhdvdd. 
The next two sutras also represent the uttara-paksa : In the 
Sutra, niyamahetv-abhavdd yathd-darsanam abhyanujiid it is 
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said that as there is no reason to support a universal rule 
(with regard to the permanence or transitoriness of objects), 
we can admit (the truth or falsity of this character about 
things) only in accordance with our experience ; since, 
according to the Nydya-sutras, neither are all the objects 
necessarily permanent, nor are they necessarily transitory.^ 
But, it is pointed out in the next Sutra, 7wtpatti-vinasa- 
kdranopalabdheh, that in this particular case, it is not right to 
say that buddhi is permanent, because the causes of the 
production and destruction of cognitions can be perceived.^ 
This leads to a discussion of the nature of production by means 
of the example of curd and milk, which discussion also is 
evidently one between a follower of the Sarnkhya and a 
Nyaya philosopher. 

It is rather strange that Vidyabhusana should see in the 
Sutra sphatike ’py, etc., an echo of the doctrine of 
momentariness as found in the Lankavaiara-sutra, chap, vi,® 
when, evidently, the doctrine as defined in this work shows 
a distinct divergence from the view about the production of 
individuals contained in the Nydya-sutra in question. 
According to Vidyabhusana’s own quotation and its transla- 
tion,^ the author of the Lahkdvatdra-sutra says, “ A 
momentary thing is that which is inactive, distinct in itself, 
and not liable to cessation. By calling things momentary 
I mean that they are not produced ; I do not, 0 fools ! sav 
that they are destroyed after being produced.” ® This 
statement clearly shows that the doctrine of momentariness, 
as explained here, simply means change, and not production 
and destruction of things every moment ; while in the 


7 Cf. Nydya-sutra, iv, 1, 28. 

* Cf. Ns., iii, 2, 24 : " Inasmuch as cognition is recognized as non- 
etemal, its destruction proceeds from another cognition, just like sound.” 

® History of Indian Logic, p. 121. 

* History of Indian Logic, p. 246. 

* Nirvydpdrarn hsanikam viviktain ksayavarjitam, 

Anutpattim ca dharmdndrn ksariikdrtharri vadamy-aham, 
Utpattyanantararri bhaiigam na vai desemi bdlisdh. 
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Nydya-sutra under consideration there is a distinct mention 
of the production of individuals one after another — apard- 
parotpatteh. It will appear that the doctrine that aU things 
are non-eternal, since they have the character of being 
produced and destroyed, is considered by the author of the 
Nydya-sutras in another section beginning with the Sutra, 
iv, 1, 25, sarvam anityam utpatti-vindsa-dharmakatvdt, and 
that various doctrines relating to eternality, non-eternality 
and change are dealt with in the Fourth Book of the Nydya- 
sutras. Hence the doctrine of momentariness, instead of 
being introduced in Book III, 2, in the middle of a discussion 
irrelevant to the subject from the Nyaya point of view, could 
have been easily introduced in the Fourth Book ; and, in 
fact, the doctrine of non-eternality as found in that Book 
is not very different from the doctrine of momentariness. 
Further, it must be remembered that it is the complete 
destruction and the fresh production of all individual things 
which the author of the Nydya-sutras objects to. He does 
admit non-eternality in the case of some kinds of existence, 
for example, in the case of cognitions themselves. 

The other section of the Nydya-sutras which I propose 
to consider here is that which consists of Sutra, iv, 2, 26, and 
the following sutras. According to some, it refers to the 
Buddhist doctrine of subjective idealism (vijndna-vdda), while 
according to others, it contains a discussion of the philosophy 
of the Madhyamika School {Sunya-vdda). Vidyabhusana 
holds that Sutra, iv, 2, 26, and the next are later interpola- 
tions, and refer to the doctrine of vijndna-vdda as found 
in the Lahkdvatdra-siitra, chaps, ii and xi.^ The view that 
these sutras refer to the vijhdna-vdda has been questioned 
and refuted by Jacobi as against Stcherbatsky, who held 
this view on the authority of Vacaspati Misra.^ Sutra, iv, 
2, 26, which is the most important in this section, is : buddhyd 
vivecanat tu bhdvdndm ydthdtmydnupalabdhis tantvapakarsane 

1 History of Indian Logic, p. 120. 

^ Journal of the American Oriental Society, xxxi (1911). 
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patasadbhdvdnupalabdhivat tadanupalabdhih, and an examina- 
tion of the language of the sutra will show that it certainly 
does not refer to the doctrine that things cannot be conceived 
to exist apart from the ideas of them. I shall also presently 
show that the sutra does not refer to the doctrine of Sunya-vdda 
either, as Jacobi holds. A faithful translation of the sutra 
will indicate what it actually means. It may be rendered 
thus : “ And by means of an analysis by intellect (buddhyd 
vivecandt tu), the true nature of existent things is not cognized 
{bhdvdndm ydthdtmydnupalabdhih) ; they cannot be cognized, 
just as the existence of cloth is not cognized after the threads 
have been separated from one another.” It will appear that 
Vidyabhusana’s translation of the sutra, viz. “ Things, some 
say, do not possess a reality if they are separated from our 
thoughts, just as there is no reality in a web separated from 
its threads,” ^ is evidently not correct. “ buddhyd vivecandt ” 
certainly does not mean here “ separated /row our thoughts ”, 
and “ bhdvdndm ydthdtmydnupalabdhih ” only means “ the 
non-cognition of the true nature of things ”, The example 
of threads and cloth clearly shows that what is meant to be 
asserted in the sutra is that the true nature of the whole 
cannot be known by analyzing it into parts, which is a 
distinctly Nyaya view about the nature of the whole. Further, 
the particle tu in “ buddhyd vivecandt tu ” indicates that the 
assertion in the sutra is a development of some argument 
that has gone before ; and this is to be found in the preceding 
sutra, anavasthdkdritvdd, etc. Thus it will appear that the 
Sutra, iv, 2, 26, along with iv, 2, 25, instead of representing 
the Buddhist view, forms the Nyaya answer (uttara-paksa) to 
the opponent’s view (purva-paksa) contained in Nydya- 
sutras, iv, 2, 23 and 24, in which it is said that an atom is 
not an indivisible whole but an aggregate of infinite parts. 
In defence of the doctrine of indivisibility of atoms it is said 
firstly, in iv, 2, 25, that a denial of the doctrine will lead to 
a regress ad infinitum, and secondly, in case it be said that 
1 Nyaya-sutras (Sacred Books of the Hindus), p. 133 . 
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an atom can be imderstood only as something made of parts, 
it is asserted in iv, 2, 26, that the nature of the whole cannot 
be known by analyzing it into its partsd Then the following 
two sutras, iv, 2, 27, and iv, 2, 28, again form the purva-paksa. 
In the first of these vyahatatvad ahetuh, it is said that what 
has been asserted about the nature of the whole is no groimd, 
because it is vitiated by contradiction ; the meaning being 
that it is contradictory to say that the whole cannot be known 
by the cognition of its parts ; and in the second of these 
tadasrayatvdd aprthag-grahanam, it is further said that the 
whole is not known apart from its parts, for its existence 
depends upon them. Then the next sutra, pramdnatas 
cdrthapratipatteh, represents the uttara-paksa, and asserts 
that an object is proved to exist, or is known by means of 
a pramdt}a, that is to say, an object as a whole is known by 
means of the various pramd'gas ; and this leads to a discussion 
in the following sutras on the validity and limitations of the 
pramdnas. It will appear thus that the whole section contains 
a discussion on the nature of the whole in its relation to the 
parts, and that Sutra, iv, 2, 26 simply emphasizes the Nyaya 
view that the true nature of the whole is known independently 
of its parts, and not by an analysis of its parts, or rather 
by analyzing it away into its parts. 

The explanation of such forced interpretations of the 
Nydya-sutras as have been discussed above is to be found 
in the fact that the commentators were too anxious to make 
use of anything that they could get hold of in the language 
of the sutras in order to refute the Buddhist doctrines, 
which were ever pressing upon them, to pause and consider 
how far they were justified in doing so. 

1 Compare the arguments contained in Sutras, iv, 2, 7, to iv, 2, 15, 
especially the opponent's view in iv, 2, 14, where it is said that the 
perception of things would be possible, just like the perception of a mass of 
hair by a person of dim vision. 




Restoration of a Hymn to Shamash 

By CECIL J. MELLO-WEIR 

rpHE well-known hymn to Shamash, edited by Gray, 
The Samas Eeligious Texts, pp. 9-23 (and more recently 
by Scholhneyer, Hymnen und Gebete an Samas, pp. 80 fi. and 
Jensen, KB., vi^, 96 ff.), can be partly restored, as Professor 
Langdon informs me, from Ebeling, KAR. 321 (edited by 
Ebeling, Berliner Beitrage, ii, 1, 8 ff.), where part of the hymn 
has been inserted into the so-called Girra(or Irra)-Myth. 
KAR. 321, obv. 12-17 = col. iii, 31^2 of Gray, ibid., and 
the two texts mutually restore each other. Judging from 
the shape of the tablet (VAT. 10714), one would suspect 
that a long break exists between the Obverse and the Reverse 
of KAR. 321, and where the text recommences (rev. 1 ff.), 
we find ourselves in the closing lines of another Shamash 
hymn. 

Below will be found the restored text of col. iii, 31-42. 
The editions of Scholhneyer, Jensen, and Ebeling are to be 
amended accordingly. The variant readings are from 
KAR. 321, obv. 12-17, while Gray’s texts are K. 3474, 
rev. iii (unpublished), K. 3182, rev. iii (cf. Gray, pi. ii), and 
K. 8233, col. iii (cf. Briinnow, ZA. iv, p. 35). Conjectural 
restorations have been printed in roman type. 

Gray, The Satnas Religious Texts, p. 18, col. iii. 

31. mut ^-tah-li-lu sar-ra-ku mu-sal-lu-u sd ^am-si ^ 

The burglar, the thief, the enemy of Shamash, 

32. ina su-li-e seri mut-tag-gi-sii i-mah-har-ka ® 

He who assaults on the coimtry-road, they come before 
thee ; 

33. mi-i-tum * niur-iap-pi-du e-tim-mu hal-ku 

The^dead, the wanderer, the ghost, the fugitive one (?), 

34. ilu Samas im-hu ^-ru-ka [taUe-me ka-la-ma] 

0 Shamash, have come before thee ; thou hearest all 
things ; 

Var. muS. * Var. SamSi. * Var. i-mah-ha-ru. 

* Var. mi-e-tu ; var. K. 3474, < mitum. s Var. -ha. 
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35. ul tak-li su-ut im-hu [ru-ka late {?) sab {?)-ta-ti 
Thou hast not held back those who came before thee ; 

thou dost grasp their hands ; 

36. a-na ia ^-a-ti Samas [la ta-ds (?)-se {?)-si-na-ti] 

For my sake, 0 Shamash, thou wilt not forget ( ?) them ; 

37 . ana ® i [a ^-a-ti\ Samas uz- [m-si-na * tus-pat-ti] 

For my sake, 0 Shamash, thou wilt open their ears ; 

38. mas ^-[ru\-la iz-zu'^ [sani\-ru [um-ka at-ta-m]a ta-[nani- 

din-si-na] 

Thy fierce glow ( ?), thy furious light, thou givest them ; 

39. as (?)-su (?) te-rit ^-si-na ina ni-[lc\i-i ’ as-ha-ta 

On account of their oracles, thou sittest by the sacrifices ; 

40. a-na mri ® ir-ba ® ar-Mt-si-na ta-pdr ^^-ra-as 

In ( ?) the four quarters (of the earth) thou decidest their 
future ; 

41. kal si-hi-ip da-dd-me uz-ni-si-na ius-pat-ti 

Of the totality of habitations thou openest the ears ; 

42. ma-la kap-pa ni-ti-'d ene-ka ul im-su-u sd-ma-mu 
The heavens are not so wide as the wings of the vision of 

thine eyes. 

* Var. -ha. 

® For sab-ta-ta 1 The reading of the te.xt in this line is not quite certain. 

® Correct Brunnow’s copy. 

* Var. uzne-si-na. 

* The text has PA , but the variant has mas ; or should we read par ? 
The reading gis is tempting, but the copy is against it ; ur, which would give 
the easiest reading, is manifestly out of the question. Some word parallel to 
4mu is required, and we must postulate a new word, masru = “ light (?) ”, 
or, alternatively, a Sumerian loan-word parru, paru, with a similar 
meaning, unless, indeed, the ideogram PAR {= n4ru) stood in both texts, 
with -r« as phonetic complement, which is improbable. 

® Var. -ri-te-. 

’ Var. nike. 

® Var. Sd-a-ri. 

* Written LIM-ba ; var. ir-bit-ti. 

Var. -pa. 

sihpu = " totality ”. Cf. JRAS., 1924, Centenary Volume, 35, 15, and 
ibid., p. 39, n. 15 ; CT. 37, 6, 24 ; Gray, Samas, p. 12, 1. 20. 

11 Var. -pi. 

11 Var. ni-it-li. 



Le nom de I’ecriture kharosthi 

Par jean PRZYLUSKI 

T>AEMI les genies tutelaires des villes du Nord-Ouest de 
'*■ rinde, la Mahamdyurl cite le yaksa Kharaposta dont le 
nom est traduit en chinois par “ peau d’ane Khara 
signifie ane en indo-aryen, mais posta manque aux lexiques 
Sanskrits. Gauthiot en etudiant le mot voisin pustaka ^ 
a montre qu’on devait en cherclier I’origine dans I’iranien 
pdst (avest. paUa, peU. post, pers. past) “ peau Skr. 
pusta ou pustaka “ manuscrit ” derive d’un mot iranien 
signifiant “ peau ” parce que le pustaka etait d’abord un 
manuscrit sur peau dont I’lisage se repandit de I’lran dans 
rinde du Nord-Ouest. 

On lit sur le Pilier au Lion de Mathura le nom du prince 
royal “ Kharaosta yuvaraja ” fils de Mahachatrava Rajula 
et frere de Chatrava Sudasa. Le nom du yaksa Kharaposta 
et celui du yuvaraja Kharaosta® sont sans doute super- 
posables : le second signifie “ Peau d’ane ” comme le 
premier. 

Posta etant un mot d’origine iranienne, les composes 
Kharaposta, Kharaosta ne pouvaient etre intelligibles aux 
Indiens non cultives. II etait done tentant de substituer au 
second element de Kharaosta un mot indien compris par 
tous, et ce mot pouvait etre ostha “ levre ”. En fait, la 
tradition connait un rsi nomme Kharostha “ Levre d’ane ”, 
auquel on rapporte I’invention de I’ecriture dite kharosthi.^ 
Kharostha forme de khara -)- ostha pourrait bien etre la 
deformation indienne du compose iranien Kharaosta : a un 

Cf. Sylvain Levi, “ Le catalogue geographique des Yaksa dans la 
Mahamayun, JA., 1915, vers 33, et pour I’explication du nom, p. 58 
du^tire a part. °posta du vers 33 doit etre evidemment corrige en ^posto, 

- MSL., xix, 1915, p. 130. 

“ Sur la chute de p intervocalique en prakrit, cf. Pischel, Or. Prk. Sp. 
§ 186. 

•* Sylvain Levi, dans BEFEO, 1904, 48-9. 
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ancien saint nomme “ Peau d’ane ”, on aurait substitue, 
par etymologic populaire, le saint “ Levre d’ane 

Ceci admis, la question si controversee de I’origine du nom 
de I’ecriture kharosthi se presente sous un jour nouveau. 
Si le nom du saint auquel on rapporte I’invention de cette 
ecriture remonte a un original Kharaposta, la forme kharosthi 
doit avoir la meme origine. 

Historiquement, cette induction est pleinement satis- 
faisante. Les dociunents en ecriture kharosthi, qui nous 
viennent d’Asie Centrale, sont souvent ecrits sur des peaux 
de chameau, plus rarement sur des peaux de cheval ou d’ane. 
Les anes etant particulierement nombreux dans I’lnde du 
Nord, leur peau devait etre employee, dans cette region, 
plus souvent que celle des chevaux ou des chameaux. On 
con9oit sans peine que kharosthi ait pu designer a I’epoque 
ancienne I’ecriture sur peau d’ane, sur kharaposta. 

Dans un memoire qui souleva d’apres discussions, M. Sylvain 
Levi avait essaye de prouver que kharosthi derivait d’un 
nom geographique Kharostra, forme lui-meme de khara + 
ustra “ ane et chameau ”, et qui serait une designation 
ancienne de la ville de Kachgar. Deux ans plus tard, sans 
renoncer a son hypothese touchant I’origine du mot kharosthi 
M. Sylvain Levi abandonnait le rapprochement qu’il avait 
propose entre Kharostra et Kachgar et montrait que Khotan, 
aussi bien que Kachgar, peut faire valoir des droits comme 
equivalent regulier de Kharostra. Ce dernier mot designerait 
en somme la region mal definie “ que la geographie actuelle 
englobe tant bien que mal sous le nom de Turkestan 

Je n’ai pas a discuter ici la localisation du Pays-des-anes- 
et-des-chameaux (Kharostra-de&i). II me suffit de faire 
observer que I’ecriture dite kharosthi n’a pas ete importee 
du Turkestan dans I’lnde et qu’on ne saurait par consequent 
faire deriver son nom d’une expression geographique designant 
les regions de Khotan et de Kachgar. 

1 Cf. BEFEO., 1902. . “L'ecritnre kharo^tri et son berceau,” ibid,. 
1904, p. 41. 
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Ce n’est pas a dire que les sujets parlants n’aient jamais 
confondu Kharosthi et Kharostra. Les jeux de I’etymologie 
populaire sont varies. Sous une forme du parler vulgaire 
telle que Miarotthi, equivalent normal de kharosthi,, on pouvait 
aussi bien imaginer kharostri que kharosthi ; le premier terme 
suggerait khara-ustra. Dans I’ignorance ou ils etaient de la 
realite historique, certains auteurs chinois ont pu preferer 
kharostri qui evoquait le Pays-des-anes-et-des-cbameaux. 




Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. IV : The Khotan Region 

By F. W. THOlUS 
(PLATE I.) 

^OMING at length to Khotan,^ we observe first that it is 
frequently mentioned in the documents under its name 
Hu-ten or with minor variations, such as Hu-den (M.T. a, 
iii, 0063), Hu-tJien (M.T. b, i, 0098). The country and the 
inhabitants are designated Li. as in the other knowm sources. 
The material may be grouped under heads as follows : — 

I : The Khotan district and city, including A, The two 
rivers ; B, The Parishes and streets ; C, Temples or 
Monasteries ; D, The citadel of Khotan ; E, The Khotan 
King ; F, Amacas, a Nan-rje-po and a Dmag-pon. II : Sih-san. 
Ill: Gyu-mo, Ho-ton Gyu-mo, and Ho-se G}ni-mo. IV : Places 
with names ending in rise. V : Other places presumably 
in the Khotan region. VI : Places or states adjacent to, or 
connected with, the Khotan region. VII : Personal names of 
Khotani people. VIII : The Khotan language. 

The material found in these, for the most part fragmentary 
or hardly decipherable records, is naturally discontinuous ; 
but it is abundant and valuable as enabling us to control 
and extend the information contained in Tibetan, Chinese, 
and other literary works. In order to place the reader in 
a position to judge whether the proper names have been 
correctly elicited, more than one reference, where available, 
is given, a course which may also serve the purpose of 
shedding light upon the circumstances of the time (the latter 
part of the eighth century a.d.) and the manners of the 

^ I take this opportunity of mentioning that of the Stein documents 
treated in these articles those indicated as M.I. (Mlran) and most of 
those indicated as M.T. (Mazar Tagh)— excluding any from the " Third 
Expedition ” — are among those examined by Professor A. H. Francke 
for Sir A. Stein’s " Reports The slips containing Professor Francke’s 
accounts of the documents (in their then unimproved condition) are 
preserved in the India Office Library, where they can, no doubt, with 
consent, be consulted. The information elicited by him is summarized 
in his well-known article {JRAS. 1914, pp. 37-59) and in his “ Appendix 
G ”, pp. 1460-6 of Sir A. Stein’s Serindin. 
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people. Some further materials bearing upon the latter topic 
may be assembled later. 

Places mentioned in the Tibetan literary accounts of Khotan 
or in the Kharosthi documents have been considered in the 
two articles published in Asia Major, ii (pp. 251-71) and 
the Festgabe Jacobi (pp. 46-73). Unless recurring in the 
sources now under examination, they will not be referred to 
in the present connection. 

It seems, however, worth while to take note of one case 
where the Chinese evidence enables us to give with some 
exactness the geographical position of the place. This is 
the Ponge or Singa-Ponge (or Pongeya) of the Kharosthi 
documents (see Index)), which is clearly the fortress P‘ong- 
houai of the Chinese itinerary (Serindia, p. 1331), something 
over 60 miles from Khotan. 


I : The Khot.a.n District and City 
A ; The two rivers. Upper (= Eastern, Yurungkash) and Lower 
(= Western, Karakash) 

1. M. Tagh. b, i, 0048 (wood, c. 22-5 x 2-5 cm. ; rather 
curved, complete, hole for string at right ; two columns 
separated by a line ; 11. 3 recto + 3 verso — the third in each 


case inverted — of cursive dbu 

I 

[1] sel . chab . hog . mahi . 
tshand . la [2] Li . bcu . gnis . 
gyi . ded . sna . Li . Smad . la 
[3] gthad I inverted tshard . 
^i . ro . na 

III 

[B 1] sel . chab . dbus . gyi . 
tshan . la . Li . dguhi . ded 
[B 2] sna | Bar . ma . ro . 
nahi.Li.^ir.de | la. gthad | 
[B 3] Li . 


can script). 

II 

[1] sel . chab . gon . mahi . 
tshan . la . Li . bdun . gyi 
[2] ded . sna . Li . Bun . dar . 
ma . la . gthad | [3] inverted 
tshar . Has . go . na . na . 
mchis. 

IV 

[B 1] mkhar . pa . drug! . 
ded. sna | Li . Khom(s ?) . se. 
dad I [B 2] la . gthad [B 3] 
inverted srah . Ba . zo . na . 
na . mchis 
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V. Gu(Gru ?).jo(dze ?).chado | Li . Sam . rba (ga ? ) . chad | 
000000 . . . 


I. “ To the company of (the country) below (sc. west of) 
the rivers, as chief of twelye Khotanis, the Khotani Smad was 
sent. Parish Si.ro.na. 

II. “ To the company of above (sc. east of) the rivers, as 
chief of seven Khotanis, the Khotani Bun-dar-ma was sent. 
Is in the Parish Has-go-na. 

III. “ To the company between the riv^ers, as chief of nine 
Khotanis, the Khotani Sir-de of Bar-ma-ro-na was sent. 

IV. “As chief of the six city-officers (or men) the 
Khotani Khom (Khrom ? Khos ?)-se-dad was sent. Is in 
the street Ba-zo-na. 

V. “The Khotani Gu(Gru ?)-jo(dze ?) was punished 
(executed), 1 : the Khotani Sam-rba(ga ?) was {or thirty 
{sum.cu) Khotanis were?) punished (executed)— 


Here we have the same discrimination of the lands east 
of the riv'ers, west of the rivers, and between the rivers, which, 
as occurring in the Tibetan chronicle of Khotan, has caused 
trouble to Rockhill {Life of the Buddha, p. 236) and Sir Aurel 
Stein {Ancient Khotan, 161-2). Previously {Asia Major, ii, 
p. 258) I have suggested alternative translations “ east of the 
river and “ of the eastern river ”. In view of the corre- 
spondence of the three phrases sel-chab-hog-ma, sel-chab-goh- 
nia, and sel-chab-dbus, the former rendering, but with the 
plural rivers ”, seems preferable. The interpretation of 
above and below ” as equivalent to “ east ” and “ west ” 
is in accordance with some Eastern-Asian usages. 

The name of the western river is known to have been Go-ma. 
If this meant lower-river ”, in which eventuality the eastern 
may have been called *Go-ya, the case for the alternative 
rendering would be strong. 

Concerning the parishes, streets, and personal names 
see below (pp. 50-63, 292-6). It is likely that the parishes 

JRAS. JANUARY 1930. 4 
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belong respectively to tbe districts with which they are 
associated, namely Si-ro-na to that west of the rivers, Has-go- 
na to that east of the rivers, Bar-ma-ro-na to the district 
between the two ; and the street Ba-zo-na will be in the 
actual town of Khotan. The term tshar “ parish ” will now 
occupy us. 

B : The Parishes (tshar) and streets (sran) 

The term tshar occurs in some fragmentary and 
hardly legible documents which usually seem to be lists 
of soldiers or officials stationed in particular places. Since 
one of the places mentioned, namely Dro-tir, has been 
previously (“The Language of Ancient Khotan” in Asia Major, 
vol. ii, p. 262) noted as occurring in the Tibetan chronicle 
of Khotan, where it is styled Ijohs “ district ”, it would seem 
that the latter term is a Tibetan rendering of tshar. That 
the word may denote a subdivision of a sde, or regiment, 
has been shown above (JRAS. 1927, p. 827) ; but even in 
that passage we have a yul-yig “ district list ”, and in view 
of the territorial arrangement of the Tibetan armies it is 
likely that, as in the case of sde, so in that of tshar the local 
sense was the prius. The term seems to have been originally 
not Tibetan, but KhotanI, as is evidenced by the fact that 
the persons named in connection with tshars are invariably 
designated Khotanis. Possibly the name of the oldest 
Khotan shrine Tsar-ma (see below, p. 63) may mean merely 
“ lower parish ”, being short for Tsar-ma-hjo “ temple of 
the lower parish ”, which in fact occurs. But ma may be 
merely a termination, as in other Tibeto-Burman languages. 

2. M. Tagh. a, iv, 0074 (wood, c. 19-5 x 3, cut away at 
left ; hole for string at right ; 11. 4 recto of clear, regular, 

cursive, dbu-can script — perhaps palimpsest h 11. 3 verso, 

a different document in a more cursive hand, rather faint). 

Verso : [1] 1 [’0 . nal . Li . Hu . ten .] gi . so . pa . tshar. 

Hdzam . nahi . Li . Gi . chog . gis . Egya . Legs . khrihi . 
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[2] . . . nas . bre . Iria . htshal . | pa . dan . | ’0 . ton . Sgo . 
mo . so . pa . tshar . Ka . to . zi . na . Li . Sa[n ?] [3] . . . -o . 
Kva . tshehi (chohi ?) . nas . bre . do . btshal | 

“ The ’o-nal, the Khotan Hn-ten soldier, the Khotani 
Gi-chog, of Parish Hdzam-na, requires five hre of barley 
belonging to Rgya (Chinaman ?) Legs-khri ; and the ’O-toh 
Sgo-mo soldier, the Khotani San . . . , of Parish Ka-to-zi-na, 
requires two bre of barley belonging to . . . Kva-tshe (cho ?).” 

Notes 

1. 1. ’o-nal, which occurs elsewhere (M.I. ii, 25 and 27 ; 
vi, 6 ; xiv, 58a ; xxvii, 11), seems to be a military designation 
(JNAS. 1928, p. 564). 

Zi Hu-ten, “ Khotan Hu-ten,” denotes, no doubt, the 
city Hu-ten, to which the name alw'ays appertains, of the 
Li (Khotan) country. 

Rgya Legs-khri : If this is a Chinaman {Rgya), he is here 
honoured with a Tibetan name. 

1. 2. ’O-toh Sgo-mo is, no doubt, a variant of Ho-toh 
Gyu-mo, concerning which place see infra (pp. 90 sqq.). 

3. M. Tagh. a, ii, 0096 (paper, fol. no. 6 in vol., a fragment 
of irregular shape ; greatest height, 15 cm. ; greatest width, 
14cm.; discoloured; 11. 12 recto -\- \\ verso of ordinary, 
cursive, dbu-can script). 

[A] [1] . . . 1 . ya . . . 

[2] . . . -u . yahi . Li . ’Um : de . . . 

[3] . . . sul : du : I Hgrom : pahi . sde : [m] . . . 

[4] . . . . -h (?).l[o].nahi : Li ; Bu : non. dag : | tshar. 

De . . . 

[5] . . . . glan.myi.Stag.rton ; | tshugs : pond | tshar. 

Ts . . . 

[6] . . . r.mo.rohi ; Li ; Sar.zoh ] ^ | hbahs.la.yo . . . 

[7] . . . naH.Li.Ho (Rho ?) : ne (se ? ze ?) . | tshar ; 

Sir .no.hi : Li.Ko.[s]e . . . 

2465 ? 
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[8] . . . . gcom . bahi : sde : ra . sans : Gsas. . . . 

[9] . . . . ; I tshar : Byi.ro. ne (hi ?).Li : Bu.non . . . . 

[10] .... mo.za.hi.Li.Gu.dag ; | | . . . . 

[11] .... Hgrom.pahi.sde | g-i . . . . 

[12] . . . drag | tshar : Ha (Rha ?).-o .... 

[B] [1] . . . nad(?) |1 . . . Phro.no . . . 

[2] .... ; G-yar . skyan . gi . sde .... 

[3] . . . . [L]i. I Wi.[d-].[s]a |1 tshar ; Phun.bu.do . . . 

[4] . . . tshar . Pan . ro . nahi . Li . Meg (Rmag ?).su[r] . . . 

[5] . . . ri : zur . . . [srah] ; | Hgrom.pahi.sde ; . . . . 

[6] . . . [Ma]r : ^o.zo.nahi.Li.Cam.po.la : | tshar : 

Su.dor : . . . 

[7] . . . s . tshugs . pond || tshar ; Has : lo.nahi .... 

[8] . . . hdzind.byar.sar : lha . mtsho . hi . sde . . . 

[9] . . . -e.lus. I tshar.Me.zali.hi .... 

[10] . . . -i. nahi. Li : Ko.hag (heg?) 1| tsh . . . . 

[11] .... : sde.g-yer [IJo.Khve 

[A] [2] “ The Khotani ’Um-de of Hah-gvi-ya. 

[3] “ . . . In . . . sul, the Hgrom-pa regiment 

[4] “ . . . the Khotani Bu-non-dag of Parish . . . n-lo- 

ha. Of Parish He . . . 

[5] . . . the glan-myi Stag-rton, sergeaunt. Of Parish 

Ts . . . 

[6] “ . . . the Khotani Sar-zon, of Parish . Rar-mo-ro. 

Among the subjects . . . 

[7] “ . . . the Khotani Ho-ne (se ? ze ?) ; the Khotani 

Ko-se, of Parish 6ir-no . . . 

[8] “ . . . Regiment . . . gcom-pa, the ra-sans Gsas . . . 

[9] “ . . . the Khotani Bu-non . . ., of Parish Byi-ro-na 

[10] “ . . . the Khotani Gu-dag, of . . . mo-za . . . 

[11] “ . . . Regiment Hgrom-pa . . . 

[12] “ . . . Parish Ha- -o . . . 

[B] [1] “ . . . Phro-ho . . . 

[2] “ . . . Regiment G-yar-skyah . . . 

[3] “ . . . Wi-de-sa. Of Parish Phun-bu-do . . . 
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[4] “ 

[5] “ 

[6] “ 

[7] “ 

[8] “ 
[9] “ 

[10] “ 

[ 11 ] “ 


the Khotani Meg(Rinag ? )-sur, of Parish 
Pan-ro-na . . . 

Regiment Hgrom-pa . . 

the Khotani Cam-po-la, of Parish ^o-zo-na. 

Of Parish Su-dor . . . 

sergeaunt. Of Parish Has-lo-na . . . 

Regiment . . hdzind-byar-sar-lha-mtsho . . . 

Of Parish Me-zali . . . 

the Khotani Ko-hag (heg ?) of Parish . . 

-i-na . . . 

Regiment . . . the g-yer-lo Khve ...” 


Notes 

We have here evidently a schedule of certain selected persons 
belonging to particular regiments. Of such regiments a list 
will be supplied later ; here it may suffice to note that some 
are found in several documents, e.g. the above-named 
Hgrom-pa regiment is mentioned also in M. Tagh. a, iv, 0031, 
and a, v, 008. The G-yar-skyaii regiment is very possibly, 
as we have suggested (in Sir Aurel Stein’s Innermost 
Asia, p. 1085, for the Yar-skyeh-gi-sde), “ the Yarkand 
regiment.” 

Glan-myi, tshugs-pon, ra-sahs, and g-yer-lo (?) are military 
designations (the last-named apparently) which will be 
considered later. For tshugs-pon the translation “ sergeaunt ” 
is merely a makeshift. The word tshugs occurs usually in 
connection with small numbers of soldiers, and often there 
is a tshugs-pon “ sergeaunt ” and his subordinate hog-pon 
“ corporal ”, while sometimes we have a tshugs-pa “ a member 
of a tshugs ”. The military connections exclude the dictionary 
meaning “ caravansarai ” for tshugs, and it might be con- 
venient if tshugs were equivalent to phyugs “animal”, so 
that the tshugs-pon would be an officer in charge of horses, 
camels, etc. But possibly tshugs may denote camping arrange- 
ments, so that a tshugs-pon would be a sort of minor 
“ adjutant ” or “ quarter-master ”. Ra-sans (sic) wiU be foimd 
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infra, pp. 56, 77, and it recurs in M. Tagh. a, iv, 00159, c, ii, 
0017, and elsewhere (Tibetan chronicle, 11. 19 and 22 ra-sah-rje). 

It is natural to inquire as to the purpose of such lists, which 
must, as will appear, have been numerous. Plainly these 
are not regimental lists, but notes of soldiers belonging to 
different regiments, who were stationed, or living, in detached 
places. Probably they were on duty, employed in espionage 
or in other special tasks, one of which will have been to form 
“ relays ” (so-res) for conveyance of correspondence, a function 
of which we often hear. It is likely in fact that the word so 
“ soldier ”, which in Tibetan means “ keeper ”, “ guard ”, 
“ watchman ”, “ spy ”, “ emissary ”, originally denoted 
“ one who goes ”, corresponding to the Sanskrit cara (used 
in the KharosthI documents). In our documents we sometimes 
(e.g. M.T. a, ii, 0048) find the phrase so-rjed, which should mean 
“ soldier-memorandum ” (cf. rjed-tho “ note-book ”, rjed-byah 
“ invoice ”, brjed-tho “ memorandum ”) ; and, as this 
phrase occurs on the verso of one of the lists (a, iv, 0074, p. 50 
supra, a separate document), it is likely that it denotes 
precisely such a list. 

4. M. Tagh. b, i, 0095 (paper, fob 36 in vol. ; c. 28-5 x 
8 cm. ; 11. 5 verso of ordinary cursive dhu-can script ; on 
the recto 11. 5 in a different hand, containing a complete letter 
on another subject). 

Verso. [1] gyi.rtse.na.B[o]d.gnis.Li.gn[i]s | Stag.rtse. 
Khri . skugs . hjor . na . Bod . gsum | la | Grom . pahi 
[2] sde . my[i] . Tshes . koh | Myah . rohi . sde . lo . nan . 
Myes . chuh | Rtsal . mo . pag . gi . sde . [3] sna . sur . 
Stag . bzah | | | [4] Bye . ma . hdord . gyi . rtse . na . Bod . 
gnis . Li . gchig : | Yah . rtsah . gi . sde . phur . myi . Rke . 
tun I Ho . tso . pag . gi . sde . sro . [5] Sti (Lti ?) . kro | 
tshard . Jam . nahi . Li . Cehu . hdo . | 3 8 | Ho . ton . Gy[u] . 
mo . na . Bod . gnis . Li . gchig | Phod . kar . gyi . . . 

“In . . . gyi. rtse two Tibetans, two Khotanis. 

“ In Khri-skugs-^jor of Stag-rtse three Tibetans, [namely]. 
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the man Tshes-kon of the Grom-pa regiment, the lo-nan 
Myes-chun of the Myah-ro regiment, the sTia-sur Stag-bzah of 
the Rtsal-mo-pag regiment. 

“ In Bye-ma-hdord-gyi-rtse two Tibetans, one Khotani, 
[namely], phur-myi Rke-tuh of the Yafi-rtsah regiment, sro 
Sti[Lti ?]-kro of the Ho-tso-pag regiment, the Khotani 
Cehu-hdo of parish Jam-na. 

“ In Ho-toh Gyu-mo two Tibetans, one Khotani, namely 
of the Phod-kar regiment.” 

Notes 

Concerning the place-names ending in -rtse {Stag-rtse, 
Bye-ma-hdord-gyi-rtse), and concerning Ho-toh Gyu-mo, 
see infra (pp. 90 sqq., 251 sqq.). As regards the regiments 
see supra (p. 53). 

The terms lo-nah and phur-myi will recur infra (pp. 253, 
258) ; sha-sur is found in M.T. a, iii, 0068, etc. Sro occurs 
in M. Tagh. 0239 in a military connection, also M.I. vii 
(viii), 33, xiv, 41 ; but its precise meaning is not apparent. 

5. M. Tagh. a, i, 0031 (paper fragment, of irregular 
shape ; fol. no. 3 in vol. ; greatest width and height, 
c. 16 X 21 cm. ; 11. 16, fragmentary, of ordinary cursive 
dbu-can script). 

[1] . . tshard . Ha (?) . ban . gyi . . . 

[2] . . sde . ra : sans . Li(?) . . . 

[3] srah (?) . tshar . Dro . tir : gi : Li | Phu (Ha ?) . sgra . . . 

[4] . . bu . [r<sa]h . gi ; sde : Rio . sag . myi | ■ 

[5] . . cun . de I g | Drugu . [c]or . na . ^ah ; sde . Ha . za 

[6] sdehi . Li ; Yeye : tshar : Nos . go : nahi : Li . Chu (Mu ?) 

[7] . . po . tshar . Bar . mo . ro . nahi ; Li : Byi . de . tshard 

[8] . . Pehu . mar : na ; Hbrom . gi ; sde . Co . ze . Lha . . . 

[9] . . dir . si (gi ? ) : Li : Ku . iu . srah . Byi . nom (chom ?) . 

nahi 
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[10] . 

. tshar : Las . ro . nahi . Sen . ge . 1 . . 

[11] . 

. r . ne : | 

3 1 snah . Gsal | legs 

[12] . 

. sahi . . 

. r . tshar : Dar (h ? ) . ci 

[13] . 

. ze . . . 

bgyi . . n : khri . pa 

[14] . 

. 1 tshar 

. Ha[s] . ro . nahi | Li . Byi 

[15] . 

. . . . na 

. . . . gi 

[16] . 

. Li . Si . 

nir 1 tshar 


[1] “ Parish Ha (?)-ban 

[2] “ . . . regiment, ra-saiis the KhotanI . . . 

[3] "... the Khotani Phu-sgra, of Parish Dro-tir . . . 

[4] “ . . . Rlo-sag-myi of the . . bu . . . h regiment. 

[5-7] '■.... cun-de. 

“ ... In the Dru-gu cor the Ha-za . . . , of the Safi regiment ; 
the Khotani Ye-ye, of the . . . regiment : . . . the Khotani 
Chu (Mu?) . . , of parish Nos-go-na ; the Khotani Byi-de, 
of Parish Bar-mo-ro-na ; ... of parish .... 

[8-16] ■‘ ... In Pehu-mar the co-ze Lha ... of the 
Hbrom regiment ; the Khotani Ku-zu, of Parish Dro-tir ; 

of street Byi-nom (chom ? )-na . . ; the Khotani 

Sen-ge, of Parish Las-ro-na ; the Khotani -r-ne of ; 

.... snail Gsal-legs ; ..... of Parish Dar(Dah ?)-ci 

; the Khotani Byi . . . , of Parish Has-ro- 

na ; the Khotani Si-nir, of .... ; of parish 


Notes 

Concerning the Ha-za, the Dru-gu, and the word cor see 
JRAS. 1927, pp. 51 sqq., 68, 80, 85, 808 ; 1928, pp. 559-60 ; 
and infra (p. 85) ; concerning ra-sahs see supra (pp. 53-4). 

Pehu-mar will recur below (pp. 276-8). The Parish Dro-tir, 
w’hich wdll recur in the next document, is evidently the Ijohs 
(“ district ”) Dro-tir of the Tibetan chronicle of Khotan 
{Asia Major, ii, p. 262). 

6. M. Tagh. 0492 (paper fragment, discoloured ; c. 9 X 
9 cm. ; parts of 11. 8 of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 
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[1] . . . -u . . . 

[2] . . . [r . hi . su (bu ?) . na .] r[i] | [sra/i] .... 

[3] [tshjar . . la . ro . nahi . Li . Pbu . de | lhag ... 

[4] -hi . sde . su . tu . Lha . lod | sraii . Xo . na . Li . . . 

[5] . . . n . I Byan . slans . stod . pahi . hcan .... 

[6] . . . [s]u . mo . no . hi . Sku (Rku ?).... 

[7] . . . . s : lo . no . na . Li . San . ga . h (1 ?) . . . 

[8] . . . te (de ? ) . sa . | tshar . [Dr]o . tir . Wi (?)... 

'■ street . . . the Khotani 

Phu-de of Parish . . la-ro-na ; the su-tu Lha-lod of the 
Lhag .... regiment ; the Khotani . . . . , of street No- 
na ; the .... of the Byan-slans-stod-pa [regiment] ; Sku 
. . . . , of Parish -su-mo-no ; the Khotani Saii-ga-, of -s-lo- 
no-na ; . . . . te-sa . ; Wi . . . , of Parish Dro-tir.” 

Xotes 

Concerning the Parish Dro-tir see supra (p. 50). The 
expression su-(u seems not to be found elsewhere. 

7. M. Tagh. a, iii, 0074 (fol. no. 15 in vol., paper fragment, 
much lost at left ; 11. 7 of ordinary cursive, rather neat, 
dbu-can script). 


[1] • 

• "y- ■ sc 

(gyi-sde ?) . m[ya]n . Khu.hphan 

[2] . 

. myi . sde . Gee 

. hu (?) . gtshes 

[3] . 

. thu(?) 

. rgyal . 

Ta . gur (h ?) . na 

[4] • 

. :L[i]: 

Gu-dag 

1 0 Phag . sna 

[5] . 

. r . rvaii 

(dvau 

?) . sail . 1 tshar . Go . sto 

[6] . 

. ra . yo 

Li : W 

i . ne . sa . 

[7] . 

. yo . na 

. Li . Khu . le I sraii 


“ Myaii Khu-hphan, of the .... regiment; Gcehu-gtshes, 


of the . . . myi regiment .... Thu-rgyal. 

“ In Ta-gu . . . the Khotani Gu-dag. 

“ In . . . . Phag-sna . . . r-rvan-san ; of Parish 

Go-sto- . . ; the Khotani Wi-ne-sa of . . . ra-yo ; the 
Khotani Khu-le, of . . . yo-na ; .... street . . .” 
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Notes- 

Myah is, no doubt, a tribal name, since Myaii-ro occurs as 
a place-name. For other occurrences see JRAS. 1927, p. 823. 
Concerning Ta-gu see infra, p. 280. 

8. M. Tagh. 0513 (paper fragment, left end of fol. ; 
c. 4 X 7 cm. ; probably from the same document as No. 0492 ; 
11. 6 (beginning) of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] lod I tshar . Ro . . . 

[2] [tsh]ah (slan ?) . myi . sde .... 

[3] na . mkhar . sa . . . . 

[4] Li . Bu (Cu ?) . de . sah . . . 

[5] tshar : [Ga]s (?) | [st]o . . . 

[6] . . . -o . mo 

" lod ; .... parish Ro . . . ; .... regiment 

. . . tshah(slah ?)-myi ; .... town . . . ; the KhotanI 

“ Bu (Cu ?)-de sah . . . ; .... parish Gas (?)-sto . . .” 

9. M. Tagh. 0503 (paper fragment, irregular ; c. 7 X 7 cm. ; 

probably from the same document as Nos. 0492 and 0513 ; 
11. 6 (parts) of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] . . d , I [tsh]ar . Zval . r[o] . . . 

[2] . . . ne . Li . Sah . ge . B-o . . . 

[3] . . . [St]ag . Hphan . [ch]uh . | tshar . Ba . rog . . . 

[4] . . . gyi . [sde] . glan . sum . Bu . lod [ . . . 

[5] ... g I Lam . [ko . na] . na . Na . . . . 

[6] . . . Li . Gu . [d]e (ce ?) . j § 

. . . .of Parish Zval-ro . . . ; the KhotanI Sah-ge of 
. . . . ne ; the ‘ Tiger ’ Hphan-chun of .... ; ... parish 
Ba-rog . . . ; glan-sum Bu-lod of ... . regiment. 

“ In Lam-ko-na the KhotanI Gu-de (ce ?) of . . . Na . . .” 

Notes 

Glan-sum is perhaps a military designation ; cf. glan-myi 
{supra, p. 53). 
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10. M. Tagh. 6, ii, 0054 (paper fragment ; fol. no. 44 in 
vol. ; c. 21-5 X 6-5 cm. ; 1. 2 (No. 1 partly lower part only) 
of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] . . . [Hjah] . la : tshar . Warn . na . g[<ie-]. Pu . de | q | 

[2] tshar . Men . ko . na . Li . De . d[e] . tshar . ’A . ti . 

ko (1) . . . ^in . de j tshar . Bun . [b]o (?) (co ? so ?) . 
do . na . Li. 

. . .in Parish Wam-na gde- (?) Pu-de. . . . The KhotanI 
De-de, of Parish Men-ko-na. The Khoiam Sin-de, of Parish 
’A-ti-ko . . . The KhotanI .... of Parish Bim-bo(?)-do-na.” 

11. M. Tagh. a, vi, 0010 (wood, c. 12-5 x 2-5 cm. ; frag- 
mentary at right ; 1. 1 of ordinary cursive dbu-can script, 
black). 

» I : I tsard . Han . ge . na . ro . yo . hi | Li ] Hi . . . 

“ The KhotanI Hi ... of Parish Han-ge-na-ro-yo.” No 
doubt a visiting card, or docket. 

12. M. Tagh. c, ii, 0018 (wood, c. 15 X 1'5 cm. ; complete ; 
hole for string at right ; 11. 1 recto + 1 verso of ordinary cursive 
dbu-can script ; faint and partly illegible). 

[1] 1 : I tsar . Hden : ro . nahi . Li . Ddzadz ^ . [dod] . 

h 

[2] . [Li . Ri . zo (gro ?) Tse . Man ] (?) . tsar . Hde . ro 
[nahi\ . . . [zar] 

“ The KhotanI Ddzadz-dod of Parish Hden-ro-na. The 
KhotanI Ri-zo Tse-ldan (?). Parish Hde[n .?]-ro-na.” 

Similar to the preceding. 

13. M. Tagh. 0050 (paper, c. 15 x 14 cm. ; fragmentary 
at right, discoloured ; 11. 9 verso of rather clumsy, square, 
dbu-can script, somewhat rubbed and smudged ; recto a 
different document, see infra, p. 92). 


* Corrected from Dzari (?). 
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[1] I j Spre . huhi . lo . M j dgun | sla | tha ] cuns ) 
kyi I no . [la] ... [2] rje . dan . sa ^ . dpun | pon j blon j 
Mtsbo I bzan | [po | hi ] gsoZ] ... [3] zu tshar j Zum . 
bahi ( Li j Mar | son ( la | Yan | rtsah . gi | s[d]e . . . 

[4] bcu I gchig I dafi [ ral [ g[ri] \ gchig [ in[jal] . te j hbru 

... [5] bra [gchig] [s]ens | na j dnu j hbul j [bar brgyis] | | 
dus 1 der . . . [6] Iprah j yug | gchig | las | jnig j gnis | su \ 
sg}nir 1 ... [7] khon j hi | sgo ] phrugs ] dan | nan . no ^ | 

gchi ( mchis | pa . [Zn] ® [8] gyah j zal j chu | ma j mchis j 

par I rgyis j khon | ta | hi | khnas ... [9] chogs j tshegs j 
stap j ho ( dpan ( du [ yah j Man | [k]ra* ( gyi | sd[e] j 
sbrad ( • • . 

“ Beginning of the last winter month of the Ape year 
. . . petition of . . . chief and army commander Councillor 
Mtsho-bzah-po ... of the Yah-rtsah regiment having 
paid to the Khotani Mar-son of Parish 2um-ba eleven 
. . . and one sabre, it was arranged that he should deliver 

turquoises If at that time delivery 

should not take place, then for one piece of turquoise 
two should be substituted ... his private possessions, 
or any wealth within his dwelling, might he seized without 
complaint. His guarantors were set down as co-debtors] ?). 
In witness whereof the sbrad ... of the Mah-k(h)ar 
regiment. ...” 

A Dies 

This is an agreement, or legal decision, of a kind exemplified 
siipra, JRAS. 1928, pp. 574-5, 593-4. In this case the gaps 
prevent our knowing what the Khotani was to pav for the 
soldier’s goods. On the other hand, the document furnishes 
an instance of civil, and not military, use of designation by 
parish. 

1. 6. gchig-las-yug-gnis-su-sgyur : cf. JRAS. 1927, p. 813, 
and 1928, p. 594. 

* Crossed out. 

- Erroneous for nor. 

^ Crossed out. 

‘ Compendious for hat 1 
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1. 8. zal-mchu : “ protest,” or “ complaint ”, as supra 
{JRAS. 1928, p. 578). 

khnas-pa : This is evidently a compendious writing of 
kha-blans-pa “ guarantor ”, which occurred supra {JRAS. 
1928, pp. 578, 593). In M.I. xliv, 00125, we have khams- 
kyi-dbah-po perhaps for kkas-blahs-kyi-dbah-po. 

1. 9. sbrad : Apparently a military title ; cf. M.T. 0345, 
and b, i, 0097 {dhrad, p. 89 infra). 

14. M. Tagh. a, vi, 0030 (wood ; c. 11-5 x 2-5 cm. ; broken 
away at left ; hole for string at right ; 11. 2 of ordinary 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] [<Sp]e . hi . Li | sran . Ma . zo . . . . 

I hi . Li . . . 

“ Khotani . . . of . . . spe j Khotani ... of street Ma-zo- ” 

The names of the “ parishes ” cited in the above texts 
are as follows ; — 

’A-ti-ko-na (6, ii, 0054). 

Bar-ma(mo)-ro-na (6, i, 0048 ; a, i, 0031). 

Ba-rog- (0503). 

Bun-gto (go-do ?)-na (b, ii, 0054). 

Byi-ro-ha (a, ii, 0096). 

Dar-ci .... (a, i, 0031). 

De (o, ii, 0096). 

Dro-tir (0492, a, i, 0031). 

Dzam-na (b, i, 0095). 

Go-sto ... (a, iii, 0074, 0513 (?)). 

Ha (?)-ban ... (a, i, 0031). 

Ha . -0 .... (a, ii, 0096). 

Han-ge-na-ro-yo (a, iii, 0010). 

Has-lo(go, ro)-na (a, i, 0031 ; 6, i, 0048 ; a, ii, 0096). 

Hde-ro-na (c, ii, 0018). 

Hden-ro-na (c, ii, 0018). 

Hdzam-na {a, iv, 0074). 

Jam-na {b, i, 0095). 
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Ka-to-zi-na (a, iv, 0074). 

Lam-ko-na (0503). 

Men-ko-na (b, ii, 0054). 

Me-za-Ii (a, ii, 0096). 

Nos-go-na (a, i, 0031). 

Pan-ro-na (a, ii, 0096). 

Phun-bu-do ... (a, ii, 0096). 

Eo .... (0513). 

Si-ro-fia (b, i, 0048). 

&r-no {a, ii, 0096). 

So-zo-Sa {a, ii, 0096). 

Su-dor ... (a, ii, 0096). 

Ts . . . r-mo-ro (a, ii, 0096). 

Wam-na {b, ii, 0054). 

2um-ba (0050). 

Zval-ro (0503). 

.... mo-za (a, ii, 0096). 

. . . n-lo-na (a, ii, 0096). 

. . s-lo-no-na (0492). 

.... ro-na (0492). 

.... yo-na (a, iii, 0074). 

.... u-ya {a, ii, 0096). 

. . . su-mo-no (0492). 

. . . dir (a, i, 0031). 

. . . i-na (a, ii, 0096). 

. . . la-ro-na (0492). 

In addition to these Sag-ti seems to occur in M. Tagh. b, 
i, 0092 (No. 20 below) and in 0508. 

The most characteristic feature of these names is the 
terminal syllable nu, which appears in the great majority of 
them. This confirms the suggestion, previously {The Language 
of Ancient Kkotan, pp. 259, 260 ; Festgabe Hermann Jacobi, 
pp. 49, 61-2) made, that it had a meaning similar to that of 
Sanskrit bhumi, sthana, liseira, and the like , or, we might 
add, the Teutonic ham, heini, etc. In a number of cases the 
two final syllables are ro-ha, which combination may have 
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conveyed a combined meaning. For the no in Sir-no the 
explanation previously suggested {The Language of Ancient 
Khotan, p. 267) for the “ little hill ” Hgus-no may also be 
adduced. 

The “ streets ” (sran) mentioned are : — 

Ba-zo-na (6, i, 0048). 

Byi-nom(chom ?)-na (a, i, 0031). 

Ma-zo . . (a, vi, 0030). 

No-na (0492). 

The general resemblance of these names of parishes and 
streets to those cited on pp. 264-6 of the article quoted will 
escape no one. It may be noted that in the bilingual document 
published in Hoernle’s Manuscript Remains of Buddhist 
Literature (Oxford, 1916), pp. 402-3, we probably have a 
parish name of the same kind, Mar-si-ko-ha. 

C. Temples or Monasteries 

15. M. Tagh. a, iii, 0012 (wood; c. 21-5 X 1 X 2cm.; 
complete ; on one face (D) many notches with lines ; 1. 1 
(face A) + 1. 1 (face C) of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] Li . Gos . de I Li . ^ir . de . | | Li . Hir . bod . 

[C] Lha . gan . Tshar . ma . hjo | Lha . gah . Tshar . ma . 
hjo I Lha . gan . Hgum . tir . | 

“ The Khotani Gos-de, of the Tshar-ma-hjo temple ; the 
Khotani ^ir-de, of the Tshar-ma-hjo temple ; the Khotani 
Hir-bod, of the Hgum-tir temple.” 

Since the syllable hjo is often found terminating the names 
of Khotan shrines, the Tshar-ma-hjo is probably identical 
with the famous Tsar-ma foundation mentioned by Hiuan- 
Tsang (Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 237-8), while the 
Hgum-tir caitya was almost equally famous (see Asia Major, 
vol. ii, pp. 262-3). 

The Tsar-ma-hjo is named also on another wooden slip 
(M. Tagh. 0180) ; also ? b, i, 0046. 

16. M. Tagh. b, i, 0070 (wood, broken away at right 
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before being inscribed ; c. 12 X 2-5 cm. ; complete ; 1. 1 
of clear, cursive dbu-can script). 

Lba . gan . Gu . zan .do | Li . Sar . rnon | 

“ Tbe Khotani Sar-rnon of the Gu-zan-do temple {Lha- 
khah).” 

Tbe temple in question is probably related to the Vihara 
Hgu-gzan-ta, mentioned in tbe Tibetan chronicle and dis- 
cussed in Zeitschrift fiir Buddhismus, vol. vi, p. 187, and 
Asia Major, vol. ii, pp. 264 and 266. 

17. M. Tagh. 6, i, 0090 (wood ; c. 8-5 x 2 cm. ; complete ; 

I. 1 of small, clear, cursive dbu-can script). 

I : I Lha . gah . Bru . no . Li . Ku . chi . si . | 

“ The Khotani Ku-chi-si of the Bru-no (Phru-ho) temple.” 

This temple or monastery also is mentioned in the Tibetan 
chronicle {Asia Major, vol. ii, p. 266) and associated texts 
{Sir Asutosh Mookerjee . . . Jubilee Volumes, iii, p. 31). 

18. M. Tagh. a, vi, 0023 (wood ; c. 11-5 x 2 cm. ; complete ; 

II. 2 recto of ordinary, cursive dbu-can script, 1. 1 verso in 
a larger hand, more formal, a writing exercise). 

[A] ^ I : I So ; ma : na . Be , de I j[o] : gyi | 2o : da : 

[B] ka kha ga | ha ca cha ja na da ba na 

“ 2o-da of the Be-de temple in So-ma-ha.” 

Notes 

Zo-da may, or may not, be a personal name ; if not, it 
IS perhaps an official designation. 

So-ma-na Be-de-jo : This is, probably, the famous So-ma-na 
or Sum-na vihara, the So-mo-je of Hiuan-Tsang, concerning 
which see Ancient Khotan, pp. 194 n., 223-5. 

It seems, therefore, that the documents ^ name several of 
the most famous religious establishments in Khotan, con- 
firming the literary records and supplying, where required, 
a chronological terminus ad quern. 

1 Add 18a. M.T, 6. i, 0045 (wooden slip ; c. 8 x 2 cm. ; clear dtm-can). 
Ill's® I ; I Lha-gan.Kehu. hgan.tshe . I Rgya . [2] Sam . du. “Chinaman 
Sam-du of the Kehu-hgan-tshe temple ”. On this (Khe-gan-tsa) vihara see 
Asia Major, ii, p. 266. 
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D. The Citadel of Khotan 

The actual fortified citadel of Khotan (sku-mkhar), which 
is several times mentioned in the Tibetan chronicle [Ancient 
Khotan, p. 583), is once named in the documents. 

19. M. Tagh. a, iv, 0022 (wooden stick, of irregular shape, 
four-sided, one side only partially flattened and retaining 
a portion of the bark ; c. 27 X 2 x 1 cm. ; 11. 2 -f- 1 -f 1 of 
coarse dbu-can script, blurred and in places difficult to read ; 
four notches and six lines on face A). 

[A 1] [Ph]agi . lo . la . skun . kar . Hu . then . du | dmar . 
srah . [A 2] dgu . [gs]o[g]s . brnahs . g[ch]o [B] pa . mchis . 
nas . I dgra . zun . gyi . mtshams . gyi . son (so . na ? so-ne ? 
so-ni ?) [C] kar : | lha . rtsa . . . hgum . drug [D] lha 
(sna ? sah ?) khram . hdi ' . hdi . la . mchis . pa . deh . san. 

“ Of the men employed at nine copper srah in all who came 
in the Hog year to the Fort of Hu-then, six have died in the 
.... of the guard-lines : five are at present still in this 
indenture.” 

Notes 

1. A 2 : brnahs-gcho : Perhaps for °tsho “ company 
employed ”, with tsho as in so-tsho (p. 267 infra), mkhar-tsho 
(c. i, 001, etc.), etc., and brnahs = bsnan in JRAS. 1928, 
pp. 556, 559. Gsogs may indicate the “ collective ” pay. 

B. dgra-zun : This seems to be for dgra-zon “ on the 
watch ”. 

D. khram ; Here the stick itself is the khram “ inventory ” 
(concerning the word see supra, JRAS. 1928, pp. 69-70), as 
is indeed indicated by the notches on it. The word recurs 
below, p. 81. The dictionaries also give hag (or ha-ga)- 
khram with the sense of “ notch ” or “ indenture ”. 

E. The Khotan King 

During the period when the Tibetans occupied the fort at 
.Sih-san the whole of the Khotan country must have been 
' Crossed out. 


JBAS. JANCABY 1930. 


5 
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under their control. That period certainly, as Sir Aurel 
Stein has shown (Serindia, pp. 1287-91) on the basis of 
Chinese coins and documents, covered the last part of the 
eighth century a.d. To this time, therefore, belong the 
Tibetan docmnents which we have examined. They testify, 
as we have seen, to a constant correspondence with the city 
Khotan (Hu-ten), a control of its neighbourhood, and an 
active intercourse with Tibetan soldiers in other parts of 
Chinese Turkestan and naturally also with Tibet proper. 

20. M. Tagh. b, i, 0092 (paper; c. 27-5 x 10-5 cm. ; 
discoloured ; 11. 8 recto -f 8 verso of fine, thin, cursive, dbu-can 
script, rather smudged, and recto somewhat faint ; from 1. 8 
recto a different pen and showing some special (numeral 1) 
signs ; signature at end in a different hand ; between 11. 7-8 
recto and also in a blank space in middle of 1. 8 apparent 
signs, really seen through from verso ; similarly in left 
margin recto and slightly elsewhere. In 11. 1-2 recto a 
monogram.) 

[A 1] I I nan . rje . po . Khri . bzre ^ . dan . Hphan . 
bzer . dan . Rgyal . bzre ^ . mched . kyi . zashar | monograoi | 
Htran . cedpo ^ [A 2] ^ hi . mchid . gsol . bah | nan . po . 
hphrul . dan . hdra . ba . mched . kyi . za . shar . nas . thugs . 
bdeh . [A 3] zes . thoste . glo . bah . rab . tu . gdagspa . zin . 
mchis . mtshes | | Hel . ge . dan . Nag . tshur [A 4] Iku * , ) 

cig . ces . byuh . bah ( Mdo . bzre ^ . rje . bias . gyis . btsald . 
pye . ma . mdzald | bdag . gi [A 5] myi . [sA-Ju . stag . sum ^ . 
la . skur . zin . mchis . na . j | dgroh . bahi . thabs . ni . rgyal . 
ta . bras . bu [A 6] gdags . la . bsku | Nag . tshur . zugs . la . 
bsregs . nas . rgyal . ta . bras . bu . dan . Nag . [A 7] na . 
tshur . gnisu . bsgyurd . te . blkun . na . Sag . ti . hi . tshar . 

^ Compendious for 6:€r. 

2 Written compendiously and somewhat doubtful, parts of the sign 
being due to the i.-er.so. A reading Jv (simply) is possMe. 

2 There is here an apparent sign, due to the cerso. 

‘ stcu (?). 

2 sug.zum.la “ with hands closed up ” ? 
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phin . b ... [A 8] ha . lo . [6cas . ste] . stsald . j blank 
with inverted signs transparent from verso | ; | Mdo . 

lo . hi . [sh] .... [B 1] mkhar . g_vi . [S]luhs . pon . 
hdir . mchis . na . zal . mchu . hi . slad . na . | . . . [B 2] 

gdah . na . | khos . kyaii . gya . za ^ . gvni . dag . bgyis . te . 

kho . ni . hdi . nas . sul . . . [B 3] te . mchis . na . j phas. 

kyaii . bkah . yi . ge . hgah . yah . ma . mchis . na . | bch ^ 

bdag . c . . . [B 4] k 3 ’aii . hdi . na . rab . tu . m\d . bde . zih . 

mchis . I . I ji . hdra . ba . tsham . bkahs . sprih . bar . gsol 

[B^5] sp\'is . ji . hdra . ba . ni . bdag * . gis . gsol . gjmh . phyi . 
htshal . thugs . la . mtiah . ba . lags . na [B 6] Iku . don. 
phran . tshigs . mams . kyah . [m]\mr . du . bsgrubs . te | ma . 

thogs . pa . zig . du . tshur . byon . par ^ [B 7] gsol . 1| zal . 

b[za]npo . mthoh . gi . bar . du . stahs . dgyal . j’ab . sras . thugs, 
rtag [B 8] du . bde . bar . smond . chiii . mchis | | [rgya] | 
[rgya] | [rg\'a] [then in a different hand} | gden . pho . lod. 

[A 1-3] “ In the presence of our brothers, Home Ministers 
Khri-bzer and Hphan-bzer and Rgyal-bzer ; letter-petition of 
King Htran-ced-po of Khotan. Having heard that the brothers, 
the Home Ministers, are happi'in mind, I am in entire serenity 
of spirit. [A 3-5] As regards some robberies having taken 
place on this side of Hel-ge and Nag, the last dispatch from 
his excellenc}" Mdo-bzer has come. I am sending to the Three 
Tigers a robber man of m\' omi people. [A 5-8] The forfeit 
of fruit sent to your serenities at the time of the discussion 
having been burned in a fire this side of Nag, the forfeit of 
fruit for within and this side Nag became double ; it having 
been stolen, on reaching the Parish Sag-ti . . . was sent 
together with . . . ha-lo. [B 1-3] Of the Mdo-lo district . . . 
the commander of the Sluhs in the tomi came here : after 
complaint . . . was possible : he also has been acting 

* Crossed out. 

^ Crossed out. 

^ Below this between the lines (above the words thugs . la in 1. .I) is written 
the word dlya inverted. 

* r below the line. 
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crookedly. He is now on the road away from here. 
[B 3-4] From beyond also no letter has come, so that 
I too here am very uneasy. [B 4-6] I pray you to notify 
me [or I beg to report] merely how things seem. Although 
generally I report how things seem, it is my intention to 
send [again] later. Robberies of minor importance shall 
be quickly settled ; pray refer them here without delay. 
[B 7-8] Pending a sight of your auspicious countenances, 

I continue to pray for the perpetual happiness of the dis- 
tinguished father and sons. I seal I seal | seal |Gden Pho-lod.” 

Notes 

This document is distinguished from most of the others 
by its writing, which is somewhat calligraphic, and, to 
a certain extent, by its phraseology. Thus it uses in 11. 2 and 6 
the word gdags “ transparent ”, or “ attached ”, which in the 
other documents does not seem to occur, and the polite word 
niched “ brother ” or “ friend ” is employed with reference 
to the distinguished officials who are addressed. Also the 
letter was corrected in the course of being put on paper. 

Before the writer’s name is written a sign w'hich is clearly 
a monogram on the lines of the Phags-pa writing and the 
Dalai Lama’s seal, but simpler and, of course, verv much 
older (see the plate) : it can plainly be read as rgyal-po “ king ”. 
The king’s name is Htran, followed probably by the expression 
ced-po “ great ”, written in a compendious form, an ex- 
pedient exemplified in the documents in the case of other 
phrases and very habitual in later Tibetan writings.^ 

Now it happens that in a Tibetan letter ^ from an emissary 
of a Khotan king the Lion (Seii-ge) king is named Mun-dmag- 
iraii, in which phrase the syllables Mun-dmag, which occur 
elsewhere, denote some kind of troops. The last syllable 
is the name which appears in our document. Professor Konow 

* See M. Bacot's article in the Journal Asiatique, X, xix (1912), pp. 1 sqq. 

^ Publications of the Indian Institute, Oslo University, i, 3 (1929), Tiro 
medieval documents from Tun-kuang, by P. W. Thomas and Sten Konow. 
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has suggested that the king must be the Vijaya-bohan-chen-po 
of the Khotan Chronicle (see Ancient Khotan, p. 582), and 
the Visa-Vdham of a document published by Dr. Hoernle 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1901, Extra 
Number, i, pp. 29 sqq., and discussed by Professor Konow in 
the JRAS. 1914, pp. 339 sqq., and Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 
viii, pp. 223 sqq. 

This identification is reinforced by the addition of the 
phrase ced-po (if correctly read) in our document, a phrase 
appended to the name of no other Khotan king. Since Htran 
is a good Tibetan equivalent (from Mmt “ draw ”, “lead,” as 
Professor Konow suggests) for the Sanskrit rdhana, it remains 
a question whether we yet have the king’s name in its native 
form ; the Sanskrit equivalent of Mun-dmag-trah will, as 
Professor Konow has suggested, be -send-vakana. 

It is curious to note that in the emissary’s letter rnched 
is used as in our present document. This latter is of great 
importance, since it definitely proves that Vijaya-bohan- 
chen-po belonged to the latter half of the eighth century a.d. ; 
it gives us a fixed point in the chronology of the Khotan 
kings. 

Furthermore, it sheds a clear light upon the position of the 
Khotan king in relation to the Tibetan officers occupying 
the station of Siii-san. It refers plainly to complaints of 
robberies committed, no doubt, by Khotani people upon 
Tibetan goods and persons in transit. The king explains that 
he is taking steps to investigate and bring the offenders to 
justice, and he promises prompt attention to minor offences 
of like kind in the future. He was therefore, as was onK 
natural, a ruler in no position to deny satisfaction to the 
Tibetans dominating his country. 

1. 3. Ilel-ge and Nag : See infra, pp. 270, 272. It will be 
seen that elsewhere also Nag is associated with robberies. 

rje-blas : This title, which has occurred before {JRAS. 
1927, p. 73, 11. 6, 9, etc.), seems to be applied to persons of 
great eminence in civil life or religion. It is the expression 
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rendered as a proper name by Colonel Waddell {JRAS. 1910, 
pp. 1252) in its occurrence in Lhasa inscriptions. 

1. 4. stag-sum : The Tibetan authorities. 

1. 5. rgyal-ta : This is evidently = rgyal in the sense of 
“ fine ” or “ forfeit ”. The word has also the sense of phala 
“ fruit ”, which suggests that the bras-bu “ fruit ” here may 
not be literal, but form part of a phrase or denote “ interest ” ; 
but that is not certain, and Khotan was famous for its 
fruits. 

In any case, as we may note, this use of the word rgyal 
clearly explains the brgija-la which caused us difficulty 
supra, JRAS. 1928, p. 578. It recurs M.T. 0264, 6, i, 0099. 

1. 7. Sag-ti-hi-tshar : This “ parish ” has a name on the 
lines of Dro-tir, Hgum-tir, and San-tir, noted above ; it is 
mentioned again in M. Tagh. 0508 (paper). 

1. 8. The endorsement seems to be a note by an official 
to the effect that the king’s gift has been dispatched. The 
reading is not clear ; but ha-lo would mean “ hollyhock ” 
^ind yu-tki “ jasmine ”. 

Mdo-lo : This district has hitherto been known only from 
mention in the Tibetan chronicle of Khotan (see Ancient 
Khotan, p. 583), which seems to indicate a territory in the 
direction of Polu. See infra, pp. 271-2. 

I. B 1. Sluhs-pon : On the Sluhs, see JRAS. 1927, p. 820, 
where, as here, they seem to be different from ordinarv 
soldiers. 

zal-mchu : “ complaint ” (see s^lpra, JRAS. 1928, pp. 578, 
592-4 , and p. 291 infra). 

1. B 3. phas : = pha-las “ from beyond ”. 

1. B 6. tshur : “ hither ”, i.e. “ to me ”. 

1. B 7. Staiis-dgyal : Stans = “ style ”, “ fashion ”. The 
phrase is evidently a politeness addressed to persons of high 
rank ; it recurs in M.I. i, 23, M. Tagh. b, i, 0098, 6 {stah- 
dbyald), 0503 (stahs-byal) and 0436, published in Innermost 
Asia, p. 1088 (stahs-bsal-bya) c, ii, 0064 {gtahs-dbyal). 

1. B 8. gden-pho-lod : No doubt, the endorsement of the 
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king’s secretary, or even the king himself after dictating 
the document. 

21. M. Tagh. a, iv, 00121 (paper, fol. no. 16 in vol. ; 
c. 27-5 X 10 cm. ; complete ; 11. 4 of rather scrawled dbu-can 
script). 

[1] II rta . hi . lo . hi . dgim . blon . Kin . sgra . las . 
stsogs II pa . hi . hdun . tsa . Sel . than . du . btab . pa . Ian : || 
[2] la II Yan . rtsan . gi . sde . Myan . Lha . mthon . Li . rjehi . 
tshugs . pa . Li . Bat : nag : li ^ . men . I ^ . tri [3] jmg . 
2 . ghis . sa ^ . Ian . hdi . hi . dgun : sla . ra . ba . tshes .ni.su. 
gsum . la II skyeds [4] pu ^ . da . | htsha[ld] . de . skyed . gyi . 

“ In answer to the letter dispatched at Sel-than at the 
winter meeting of Councillors Klu-sgra and the others in the 
Horse year. Myan Lha-mthon of the Yah-rtsah regiment 
lent (? skyeds) to the Khotani Bat-nag, trooper of the Khotan 
king, on the 23rd of the first winter month of this year two 
pieces of silk. ...” 


Notes 

1.1. ^el-than: The place (“ River-plain ”?) is not otherwise 
known. 

1. 2. tshugs-pa : See supra, p. 53. “ Trooper ” is a make- 
shift. 

In M. Tagh. a, iv, 00159 (paper) also we have mention of 
a Li-rjehi-tshugs-pa “ trooper of the Khotan king ”. 

22. M. Tagh. a, vi, 0042 (wood ; c. 7-5 X 1 cm. ; a frag- 
ment ; hole for string at right ; 1. 1 recto 1. 1 verso of 
ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] . . . [«i] . du I Li . rjehi . sten . du 

[B] . . [rt] (st ?)ogs I Li . la . rgya . hdra . . . 

“ . . . in . . . Up to the Khotan king . . .” 


* Crossed out : read la in the first occurrenoe. 

* Crossed out. 

® Crossed out. 
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F. Amacas} a “ nan-rje-'po ” and a “ dmag-pon ” 

The title a-mo-che, granted by the Chinese governments 
to kings of Khotan and other states in Chinese Turkestan, 
seems to have been first discussed by Chavannes in his 
Documents sur les Tou-kiue occidentaux, pp. 207-8. It was 
again discussed by Sir Aurel Stein in Ancient Khotan, pp. 66, 
176, 256, and by Chavannes at p. 523. In the same work 
(pp. 582-3) I gave instances of Chinese a-rna-cas in Khotan 
history, and subsequently (JRAS. 1927, pp. 121-2) I showed 
that the title had also at a late date been borne by rulers in 
the Ladakh region. Prof. Sylvain Levi seems to have been 
the first (1915, J.A. xi, v, p. 191) to derive the term from the 
Sanskrit atnatya. 

It seems worth while to quote the instances of the use of 
the title in our documents. We have the following : — 

23. M. Tagh. b, i, 0088 (wood ; c. 8 x 1 cm. ; complete ; 
1. 1 of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

I ’Am . cha . ^ir . de . tshan. 

“ The Amaca Sir-de-tshan.” 

The term tshan seems to have been an honorific (properly 
a plural), appended to the names of learned or distinguished 
persons : see infra, p. 75, and Innermost Asia, p. 1084. It 
is appended to the word ban-de in a, iii, 0062, and it is similarly 
employed in the document edited in Hoernle’s Manuscript 
Remains, pp. 402-3. 

24. M. Tagh. i, 0021 (wood ; c. 8-5 X 1 X 1 cm. ; com- 
plete ; nine notches ; 1. 1 of ordinary cursive dbu-can script, 
smudged). 

’a . mcha . Si : [b]ir . [Tsa] . bdad [rdad ?]. 

“ Amaca Si-bir Tsa-bdad (Ci-rdad ?).” 

1 The occurrence of this title was noted by me, JRAS. 1927, pp. 121-3, 
with citation of Nos. 23-5 below. The latter, with Nos. 27 and 29, and also 
a new document from Turfan have now been discussed in a recent paper 
(Konigsnamen von Khotan (A-ma-ca) . . . NT’J IT., pp. 671-6, issued 
Jan. 1929) by Professor A. H. Francke. I am glad to see that Professor 
Francke, who originally had understood the syllables a-ma-ca, am-cha, 
where he had read them, differently, now accepts the reference to the 
ofhcials called amacas. How far I agree with his readings and renderings 
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25. M. Tagh. c, ii, 0011 (wood ; c. 21 x 3 cm. ; complete ; 
hole for string at right ; 11. 3 recto + 2 verso of rather coarse 
dbu-can script). 

[A 1] I . I : jo . CO . Ston . bzre ^ . lah . yul . zigs . kyi . 
mchid . gso[l] . [A 2] ba . thugs . bde . myi . bde . snun . gsol . 
zin . mchis . bdag [A 3] cag : | Li . brgyags . | ’A . ma . 
chah . la . len . du . btan . na [B 1] ma . mchis . na . Ho . ni . 
nas . nas . rgyah . bre . Ina . skur . bar . [B 2] gsol | 

[A 1-2] “ To jo-co Ston-bzer : letter of Yul-gzigs (Local 
Surveyor) — the usual co^npliments, then — [A 3] Khotan supplies 
sent for conveying to the ’A-ma-cha not having arrived, it is 
requested that five Chinese bre of barley may be dispatched 
from Ho-ni.” 

Notes 

1. B 1. Ho-ni is the name of a place (infra, pp. 270-1). 

1. A 1. Yul-gzigs \ The name occurs in its literal denotation 
“ Local Surveyor ” in M.I. xiv, 1 (Innermost Asia, p. 1084). 
In such cases as the present we cannot be certain whether 
it is so used or is a proper name (cf. English Smith, etc., and 
the case of Rmah-rogs, p. 290, infra), as in a, iii, 0070. 

1. A 3. Li-brgyags : " Khotan supplies ” seems to be a 
technical term (cf. “ Manchester goods ”) here and elsewhere 
(M. Tagh. 0574, a. i, 0011). rgya-bre : cf. b, i, 0099. 

26. M. Tagh. a, iv, 0017 (wood; c. 17 X l-5cm. ; hole 
for string at right ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of neat, cursive dbu-can 
script ; remains, lower part, of one line at top recto). 

[1] [ma . sprin] . | ne . cha . [Li] . rdze . rtse . rjes . [tshe] . . 
nan . gyi . thud . ma . su . lad . pahi . . [2] mchi . thob . 
p&hi . mar . tsh[o] . . de . mchis . sig . | Khar . tshah . sin . 
mkhar . gyi . (slad) [B 1] nas . sprin . ba . yan . sta . hon . 
tshol . cig . I ’A . ma . [cag] . Stag . sum . rje . la . -gyes [B 2] 
[gsol] . mo . gchig . dan . sta . re . gchig . gyan . zogs . sig 1 1 . 

will be seen below (except as concerns the Turfan document, in which, 
I may remark, the phrase stag-sras-dgyes~gyi-rtse is a place-name ; see 
infra, pp. 264-5). That any of the persons named are royal I am far from 
believing. 

^ For b^er. 
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“ Let the clotted milk at present required (1) hy the high 
chief the Khotan king, whatever is left uncorrupted (?), and 
all the oil which can come at once. Prepare also what 
was afterwards sent from the town of Khar-tshah-sin. For 
the Amaca Stag-sum-rjeleave a present of iood{sgyes-gsol-mo = 
sky es-g sol-mo ?) and a hatchet.” 

Notes 

1. 2. Khar-tsJmn-sin-mkhar is clearly the town of Khar-tsan 
or Khar-tsa-cin discussed supra {JRAS. 1927, pp. 78, 82, 
820 ; 1928, p. 80). 

1. B 1. sta-hon : This seems to be the same as sta-gon, 
which occurs in M.I. 0028, “make ready.” 

27. M. Tagh. c, iv, 0021 (wood ; c. 14 x 2 cm. ; complete ; 
hole for string at right ; 11. 1 recto + 2 verso of ordinary cursive 
dbu-can script). 

[1] ^ i| Glu 1 . myi . Hpah . chuh ) [B] ’A . ma . cha . 
Se[«] . hdohi . mtshal . mo . la [2] h . [stsajl | 

“ Glu-myi Hpan-chuh sends ... for a repast for the 
Amaca Sen-hdo.” 

Note 

1. 1. Glu-myi = “ singer ” ? 

1. B. Sen-hdo : Possibly Seen (compendious for what ?) 
is written. 

28. M. Tagh. 0483 (paper fragment ; c. 27 X 4 cm. • 
11. 1 of cursive Brahml +1 (mutilated) of large cursive dbu-can 
script ; the Brahmi portion is a note, of later date). 

[“ Khotani ” or Saka language.] 

^ gara vi ce Ysainaguttre ttye ra sta hauramnai. 

^ I . I Yon (Yod ?) . ’A . ma . chas | | Sin . san . g^i . 

rtse . r[i]e . lah . gsol . bah | 

“Petition by the Amaca Yoh (Yod?) to the chief in 
command of Sin-san.” 

* Possibly Gru. 

2 Beading kindly corrected by Professor Sten Konow. 
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29. M. Tagh. a, vi, 0057 (wood ; c. 10 x 1 X 1 cm. ; 
complete ; hole for string at right ; notches on B ; 11. 2 of 
ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] ’A . ma . ca . Lha . zuh . gre | tshand . la . [B] Sna _ 
bo . Li . ’In . dad . hbul . ba . nas. 

“ Barley, offering by the KhotanI ’In-dad of Sna-bo to the 
Amaca Lha-zuh-gre.” 

Notes 

1. B. StM-ho : Probably the place mentioned in the 
Tibetan chronicle, 1. 12, as being in Hon (rather distant 
from Khotan !). 

1. A. tshand : See supra, p. 72. The name Lha-zuh-gre 
is a hybrid, the first two syllables Lha-zuh, being Tibetan 
and occurring in M.I. ii, 206, M.T. a, iii, 0070. 

It is perhaps no accident that in four of these texts there 
is reference to gifts of provisions or repasts and so on to the 
Amacas named, or that they share with the ban-de ( = Nepalese 
bandya, Chinese bonze) the designation tshan. It is probable 
that, at least during the Tibetan domination, they enjoyed 
civil dignity and esteem rather than power, unless indeed they 
functioned as judges in the gnva-tus {= parisad, see supra, 
JRAS. 1928, p. 567). 

Of other Khotan dignitaries we do not hear. But it might 
be opportune to consider the Tibetan nah-rje-pos, jo-cos, 
zah-blons, etc., with a view to any chronological inferences 
that might arise. It might be thought that with the meagre 
resources of Tibetan nomenclature it would be a difficult 
matter to establish identifications. The difficulty, indeed, 
exists ; but it is not due to that cause : such good use is 
made of the resources that in the documents the same names 
rarely recur. The subject is, however, somewhat complicated, 
and the names are very numerous ; there being no doubt as 
to the general period to which the Mazar-Tagh documents 
relate, it will be best to reserve the designations of the Tibetan 
officials for a separate, and wider, consideration. 
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We may, however, take note of the presence of one dmag-pon, 
or General, in the city of Khotan and of the conduct of one 
nan-rje-po. 

30. M. Tagh. 0515 (paper, originally folded in a long slip 
in the form of a modern Tibetan letter ; c. 28-5 x 9 cm. ; 
11. 7 recto + 1 verso of cursive dbu-can script, scrawled and in 
places faint, + 1 of more ordinary cursive dbu-can). 

[A 1] Hbyuh | ^ '^ | : | H[phan] ] gz[i]gs . la | | 

Hphan : rya : dan : Na ; b[rts]an . [gyi] . gso[l] : bah | snuh 
[2] ha : slar : hbre[dafi] . mi . hbred : sn[u]n : gs[o]l | zih . 
m[chis] II de . Itar ; so : la : bthus . [pa . hi] . tshe ^ . -u ; bdag : 
chag . [3] kyah : so : la : bthus ; pa . yan : bdag : chag : [su]g : 
las : gyis : bskal . nas | so : ka : ma . [hjdzin : t[e] |; mo : [rgjah 
[4] {g-oK \ . ha : bu . [mchijs . pahi : tsh[e] j bdag : chag ; gis ; 
chi : pyin du ; htshal : zih : m[chi]s : ] gyis : thugs : m[y]i . 
chad . du . gslo ® [5] do . [chig . na . . mo . .] sha . tsham ni : 
pyuh : zih . mchis (| hdi ; na . yah | ra . sah . rje : dah : pur 

ba : lastsogs . pa . [yah] [6] ... ma nas . sman . 

[b]u . sman : hgah ; yah : ma : skur : zih ; [m]chisna : de[r : 
stsas : thugs] myi [7] chad : par . gsol ( snun . yah . myur 
du : gdahs : par : gsol | 

[Inverted] \ | Hphan . gzi[g]s | la | | Hphan : rgyahi . 
gsol : bah || 

[B] [1] Hphan . zigs | la || Hphan : la : rya : dah. | Na . 
brtsan : gyis : sprih 

[2] [Inverted, in a different hand] . . . [ra . sah . -so] . gslo ^ . 
hahi . [sts]u : [ 2 m]s . dah . | | dmag . pon . kyi : gdan . cha . 
Hu . ten . du . bab . pahi . thah . yige . dpyeh . gsar | 

“ Be it so ! ” [or “ May come ”, an endorsement). 

[1-2] “ To Hphan-gzigs : petition of Hphan-rya and 

Na-hrtsan. We beg to inquire whether your health has 
recovered or not. 

1 An endorsement in a different hand below the line. 

^ Added below the line. 

^ Compendious for gsol. 
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[2-5] “ At the time when you joined the soldiery, we too 
joined the soldiery, and we, through the fate of our works (?) 
did not take to soldiering. Oiu- aged mother . . , at the time 
when we her children came, we wish that she come [and join 
us]. So we beg not to disappoint her. At the present moment 
. . mother has just arrived. [5-7] Here also the chief ra-saii 
and the pur-bas and so forth. . . . Owing to . . we are not 
sending any little medicines. We beg vou not to decide . . . 
We pray that you may quickly recover your health.” 

“ To Hphan-gzigs : petition of Hphan-rgya.” 

[B 1] ” To Hphan-gzigs ; sent by Hphan-la-rya and 

Na-hrtsan.” 

[B 2 — a different hand] “ Bequest in a petition letter from 
the soldiers [Hphan-la-rya and Na-brtsan] and authorization 
by the General’s divan established in Hii-ten — a new copy.” 

Notes 

1.1. hbyuh : This is, no doubt, the General’s endorsement. 

1. 2. hhred : For hbreld ? 

so-la-btkus : Be called up for military service.” 
The phrase is found also in M. Tagh. c, i, OOi. 

1. 3. bskal-nas : Translation doubtful. 
so-ka-ma-hdzin : = °kka-ma-° : cf. so-khab-zun , a, i, 

0012. 

1, 4. chi-pyin-du-htshal . . . gyis : For mchi-phyin ? 
thugs-myi-cJiad-par-gsol : The phrase recurs in M. Tagh. 
a, iv, 00123. 

1. 5. ra-sah : See supra, p. 53-4. 
pur-ba : No doubt, some military designation. 

1. 6. sts-as : Beading and sense not clear. 

1. B 2. This is a note by some subordinate of the General. 

31. M. Tagh. 6, ii, 0062 (paper ; fob no. 46, complete ; 
11. 5 recto of rather square, black dbu-can script, clear ; 11. 4 
verso -f top of 1. 5 of ordinary, rather square, cursive dbu-can, 
a different hand from recto). 

[A 1] II Nan . rje : po . Btshan . to . re : ma : rgyon : 
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smyon . ba | | srin . rgyon . rgun . ma [A 2] myi . zad . pa . | 
si . hbyis : pah | | dgu . si . bah : rgyon . ma [A 3] rgun . 
ham (btam ?) . mdah . tshags : paho : rtol . po . che . chuh 
[A 4] ma . brgyos . nas | | Sin . san . dii . sbyugs 

[A 5] I : I jo . cho . Khri : rje . hpans. 

[B 1] II cho . bo . Han . mdzes • la | | | | Mkhar . 

slebs . kyi . mchid . gsol . bah . [B 2] | : thugs . bde . mvu . 

bde . mchid . yi . ge . las . shun . gsol . zih . mchis . na . bkah . 

stsal . bar [B 3] mchid . yi . ge . hdi . gsol . slan . chad . rjes . 

hbans . thugs . bde . zih . shun . rgya . ho . myi . rgyal : pra 

[B 4] ... mchis | | Hu . ten . pyogs . na . bkah . mchid . ji . 
gdah . bah . ni . so . pahs . la i . la . gsan . pah . tsham 

[A] “ The Home-Minister Btshan-to-re is an insane 
mother-ravisher, sister-rayisher, an insatiate wine-bibber, 
a death-child, a nine-death-man, in fornication and wine 
a gourd and a sieve. Having ravished the mothers of all who 
came in his way, great and small, he should be expelled to 
^ih-&n.” 

“ To my lord Khri-rje-hpahs, the city (or Prince Hpans ?).” 

[B] “ To the chief Han-mdzes : letter petition of Mkhar- 
slebs — then after the usual compliments : This letter is to beg 
the dispatch of orders : for the rest I trust that my lord and 
his servants (or subjects) are happy and in good health, free 
from illness. What is the talk in the Hu-ten quarter may be 
heard from (or [told] privately by ?) the soldier.” 

Notes 

This curious document presents considerable difhculties in 
translation. Not only is the subject-matter recto one likely 
to lead to obscure expressions, but it is also not quite clear 
from the ductus that the words in the vertical line really 


^ Crossed out. Is Lha intended ? 
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follow 1. 5 : the latter is, however, from the sense highly 
probable. \Te have in any case an “ anommious letter ” to 
an official, whether from some one who signs as “ the citv ” 
or not, and the charges which it lays against the Home- 
Minister are correspondingly serious. He is no doubt residing 
in Khotan, and the letter is written to an official there. 

The verso is probably an inquiry made on behalf of the 
addressee of the recto, in which case it shows a good official 
discretion. Alternately the recto might be the reply to the 
inquiry verso : but this is in itself less probable, and, further, 
the letter is not addressed to the writer of the verso. The 
letter is, no doubt, sent from Khotan to Sih-san. 

[A] ma-rgyon-smyon-ha : By “ mother ” is perhaps meant 
“ [other people’s] wives ” ; similarly as concerns “ sisters ”. 

si-hbyis-pah : The expression as to death, a child ” may 
denote irresponsible killing. Or is it “ a child of death ” ? 

mdah-tshags-pa : mdah-lpags means “ gourd ” and tshags = 
“ sieve ” ; perhaps this is a “ portmanteau ” expression. 

rtol-po-che-chuii : I have rendered this as meaning “ who- 
ever appears (comes in his way), great or small 

[B] slan-chad : “For the rest ” ; or “ in future ” ? 

bhah-mchid : “ Talk ” or “ news ” : so pp. 256-7 infra. 

II. SiN-SAN 

^in -san occurs as a place-name in over thirty documents 
from Mazar-Tagh, a place on the Khotan river, about 
100 miles north of Khotan, where Sir Aurel Stein discovered 
and excavated a Tibetan fort and other ruins. The name 
is hardly to be found in documents from other places, and 
I have already given expression (in Sir A. Stein’s Innermost 
Asia, p. 1086) to the view that Sih-san was the proper name 
of the settlement at Mazar-Tagh itself. That the fact is so 
appears also from the circumstance that many of the 
documents are letters apparently addressed to Sih-san ; and 
this impression will be enhanced by a perusal of those which 
we will proceed to consider. 
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The name Sin-san, which appears to mean “ Wood- 
mountain ” (Chinese shan, as in Pha-san, etc.), can never have 
been appropriate to the low barren hill on which rose the 
Tibetan fort at Mazar-Tagh. It is perhaps, therefore, 
a corruption of some native name, and we may ask whether 
it is possibly the Seti-za of the Gosriiga-Vyakarana, denoting 
“ the northern district Sen-za, protected by an image Sen-'za, 
which would arise from the nether world ” {Ancient Khotan, 
p. 584). 

Since the above lines were written a definite confirmation 
of this suggestion has come to light. The Brahmi endorse- 
ment of the document No. 28, p. 74 supra, addressed to 
a chief in command at Sin-san, has been read by Professor 
Sten Konow, who has kindly furnished me with the following 
possible translation : 

“ On the hill which {or who) is Ysainagotra, to him now 
to be given.” 

It is probable that the writer has by Ysainagotra rendered 
into his Iranian speech the native name Sen-za ; and perhaps 
he had some justification, since, as we have seen {JRAS. 1928, 
p. 832), the syllable za, whether actually Iranian (Sogdian ?) 
or not, was employed in Chinese Turkestan with precisely the 
sense of gotra : thus Sen-za — Ysaind (i.e. Send)-gotra. More- 
over, by adding the word “ hill ” {gard) he confirms our under- 
standing of the second syllable in Sih-san as the Chinese shan, 
a “ hill ”. The Tibetan Sih-san represents, therefore, an ac- 
commodation to their speech of *Sen-{za-)san, a good instance 
of those etjunologizing tendencies which seem to have specially 
influenced the folk-lore of Khotan (see infra, p. 259, and Asia 
Major, ii, pp. 258-9, 262-3). 

32. H. 2 (wood ; c. 12-5 X 1 X 2 cm. ; cut away and 
broken— without loss ?— at right ; hole for string at left ; 
two slight notes in C ; 11. 1 -f 2 + 1 -f 2 of poor cursive 
dbu-can script). 

[A] I : I khram . hdi . la . mcis . pa . dan . mar 

[B 1] . -i . -[ph]o . hi . [no] | Si[h . sa]n . gyi . [. .] 
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[B 2] [njas . | khal . nis . b[rgy]ah . | \bre . hzi\ . . . 

[C] Li . Bu (Gu ? ) . hdiig . la | gtad . de | Si[n] 

[D 1] san . du . htsal . bar . bgyis . nas 

[D 2] kbam . [sladu] . van . Bu . hdug . s[ts]ald | 

“ The indent has come here, and at the beginning of 
. . . . the barley of . . . Sih-san, two hundred loads and 
and four bre, consigned to the KhotanI Bu-hdug, were 
caused to be sent to Sih-san ; apricots also were afterwards 
sent to Bu-hdug.” 


Notes 

1. A 1. lihram : See supra, p. 65. 

1. A 2. kJiatn : This might be erroneous for khram. 

33. M. Tagh. c, ii, 0040 (wood ; 23 x 2-5 cm. ; complete ; 
hole with string at left ; 11. 2 recto -f 11. 2 verso of ordinary 
cursive dbu-can writing, rather faint). 

[1] I I Hu . ten . gyi . rtsis . sa . nas . | | ^ih . san . gyi . 
mhan . la . s[pr]ius . pa [2] nin . zag . gchig . la . lha . chod . 
du . btahste | hphrin . byah . hdi . rihs . la . ko . ches . pa (?) 
[B 1] dam . du . zuh . la | hphrin . byah . dusu . ma . phyind . 
tarn . khyams . par . gyurd . nah [B 2] g[i]s . nohs . pa . | 
chad . pas . khrims . bzin . du . gcad . do (de ?) | ] Hu . ten . 
nas . tses. 

“ From the place of the census of Hu-ten : Message to 
the authorities of Sih-san having been dispatched in one day 
five times (at the fifth hour ? in five stages ?), this message 
token, urgent and very important, is to be taken at once. 
If the message token does not arrive in time, or if any offend 
by going astray, they are to be punished according to law. 
From Hu-ten, date. . . .” 


Notes 

1. 1. rtsis : Mentions of the “ censuses ” or “ reckonings ”, 
which perhaps related to both persons and properties, are not 
infrequent in the Tibetan chronicle (e.g. 11. 8, 22, 75, etc.) or in 

JR.\S. JANUARY 1930. 6 
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the documents. We have had before {JRAS. 1927, p. 81 ; 
1928, p. 573) a rtsis-mgo “ head, or total, of census ”, and this 
also recurs in M.I. xxviii, 2, and in that chronicle (1. 52). 

The Gosrhga-vydkarana has (fol. 3496, 7) yul-gyi-rtsis-mgo 
“ the coimtry’s census-total ”. 

1. A 2. ko-ches-pa : = go-ches-pa “ of great consideration ” ? 

1, B 1. dam-du : “ At the fixed time ” or “ promptly ”, 
i.e. without loss of time at the relays. The phrase is found 
in M.T. a, v, 007, with myel-tse-dgu, “ 9 watches,” and with 
nin-tshod mtshan-tshod “ day-time or night-time ” in M.T. 0334 
and c, iii, 0025 {infra, pp. 83, 85, 268), and we had dam-zag-tu 
“ on a fixed day ” in JRAS. 1927, pp. 69, 838, 844, and 
nin-dam-du is found in M. Tagh. c, iii, 0034 below. 

34. M. Tagh. a, iii, 001 (wood ; 15 X 2 cm. ; complete ; 
hole for string at right ; 11. 2 recto + 11. 2 verso of ordinary 
dbu-can script, rather faint). 

[1] I . I Li : Hdzas : dan . | Sir . hde . gnis : | | Hu . 
then . du : bdagi . dgun [2] cha . len . du . btah . ba . las | | 
gchig . ni . slar . mchis : | [B 1] gchig . ni . ma . mchis | | 
dehi . tsal . ma . ni | [par] . sa . ris . ma [B 2] lastsogspa . 
sna . mas . [htshald] | 

[1] “ Two Khotanls, Hdzas and Sir-hde, having been 
dispatched to Hu-then to fetch my winter things, [2-B 1] one 
returned : one has not come. [B 1-2] His rations, par-sa-ris- 
rm, etcetera, were sent before.” 

Note 

The expression par-sa-ris-ma is of unknown meaning ; 
it recurs twice, in the form par-sa-re-si-ma, in another wooden 
document (M. Tagh. a, vi, 0056). 

35. M. Tagh. c, iii, 0034 (wood ; 17 x 2-5 cm. ; complete, 
but cut away at left ; hole for string at right ; 11. 3 recto + 
11. 2 verso of ordinary dhu-can script, rather, in B, 1. 2, very, 
faint). 
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[1] Spe . Stan . dan | | Mdo . brtsan . bsam . bor . gyis | | 
Sin . san [2] hpbar . du . | yos . bn : lobi . dbyar . sla : tha : 
chuns I tshes : ni . su . gnis [3] Hu : then . nas . sprih . ste | 
so . hphar . hdi . rins . kyis : | nin ] [B 1] dam : du . zuh . la : | 
dpah . zag : du | tshug[s] . sig : | phyis . sam : phar . khyam[s] 
[B 2] sin ^ 1 phar . ma . skye[l] . bskyal | chad . pa (pha ?) . 
cher (chad ?) . gcado (good) : | | 

[1-3] “ By Spe-stah and Mdo-brtsan, after taking counsel, 
dispatched from Hu-then on the twenty-second day of the 
last summer month of the Hare year for conveyance to reach 
Sih-san. [3] This soldier-missive is to be taken immediately 
on the fixed day, and delivered on a witnessed (d-paii ?) date. 
[3-B 2] In case of lateness or wandering astray and not 
providing convoy for the missive severe punishment is to be 
imposed.” 


Notes 

1. A 1. Siii-san-phar-du : This might perhaps be rendered 
“ to beyond ^iii-san 

1. A3, so-hphar : The phrase recurs M.T. 6, ii, 0052. 
Possibly it means “ a soldier-pass ”. 

nin-datn-du-zuh-la : See supra, p. 82. 

1. B 2. sJcyel-bskyal : This is the full phrase for “ providing 
mountain convoy ” ; ri-skyel recurs infra, pp. 254, 263, also 
in other documents, e.g. a, ii, 0085, Khad. 032. 

36. M. Tagh. a, hi, 0016 (wood; 23 x 1-5 x -5 cm. ; 
complete ; 11. 2 recto + 1 on side + 2 verso of ordinary cursive 
dhu-can script, verso rather faint). 

[1] II Ho . toil . Gyu . mo . yan . chad . gi . stag . so . 
pa . bzugs . pa . la I | Glih . rihs . gi . so . pahi [2] mchid . 
gsol . pah . bdag . cag . tshugs . pon . dan . hog . pon . gnis . 
kah . ri . zug . pas ([B] nan . rje . [po] . bl[o]n . Stan . legs . 
gi . za . shar . gs[o]l . bah s gs) [C 1] htshal . brgyags . 
bar . chad . du . g}mr . zih . mchis . na . shar . gtah . par . thugs . 


1 ste ? daii ? 
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rje . jir [C 2] gzigs . Dm . gu . cor . tu . mamchis . na . byan . 
bu . bdi . Sin . san . du . gtafi . par . gsol | | 

[1] “ To the tiger soldiers stationed as far up as Ho-toh 
Gyu-mo, letter petition of the Glih-rihs soldiers. We, a 
tshvgs-fon (sergeant) and a hog-pon (corporal), having 
mountain sickness (ri-ziig-pa) ^ (petition in the presence of the 
Home-Minister Council Stah-legs), ^ having run short of food 
and provisions, have the kindness to send them soon {shar ?). 
If there is none in the Dru-gu cor, pray send this tablet to 
Sih-san.” 


Notes 

The missive duly reached ^in-san, where it was unearthed 
by Sir Aurel Stein. 

Concerning Ho-toh Gvii-mo and Glih-rihs see below 
(pp. 90 sqq., 286-8 ). It will be observed that the former was 
clearly on the route from Glih-rihs, which was in Tibet, to 
i§ih-san, and it would appear to be connected with the Dru-gu 
■cor, which was mentioned supra (JRAS. 1927, p. 68) and will 
be the subject of further observations later. 

1. A 2. ri-zug occurs frequently (see pp. 280-linfra). 

1. C 2. hyah-bu “ little tablet ” evidently denotes the 
wooden tablet itself ; cf. phrin-byaii, so-byah "soldier-tablet ” 
(M.I. xiv, 0019, 005, 126, 134). p. 284 infra, and JRAS. 1927, 
p. 826 ; mfra, p. 87. We have also so-ris{res)-byan " soldier- 
relay-tablet ” in M. Tagh. a, ii, 0017. 

37. M. Tagh. c, iii, 0025 (wooden stick, four-sided, rather 
curved ; c. 19-5 x 1 X 1 cm. ; 1. 1 on each face, ordinary 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] ^ I Par . ban ; man : chad : dan | Drugu : hjor : 
man : chad : gyi : so : pa [B] la : spriii : ho : hpar ; ma : hdi : 
ma : kyams : par : Sih | san : du : thugs - [C] bag : du : le ; lo : 

* This line B seems to be part of a previously inscribed letter, which was 
erased or cut away when the present missive was inscribed. 

2 s below line. 
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tsa (ci ?) : kyi : bar : ton : sig : nin ; tshod : mtshan ; tshod 
[D] dam : du : zun : sig : su : le : lo : bk}’id : pa : chadu : chod : 
par : gcado. 

[A-B] “ Sent to the soldiers as far down as Par-ban and 
as far down as Dru-gu hjor. [B-C] Dispatch this missive, 
without straying, to Sih-san, taking care and avoiding 
remissness. [C-D] Day-time or night-time, it must be taken 
over immediately. Whoso shows remissness is to be 
punished.” 

Notes 

A. Par-ban : Concerning this place see infra, pp. 274-6. 

Drugu-hjor : See supra, p. 56. 

B. hpar-ma : See supra, JRAS. 1928, p. 581. 

D. dam-du-zuh : See supra, pp. 82-3. 

38. M. Tagh. a, iy, 005 (wood ; c. 18-5 x 2 cm. ; complete ; 
hole for string at right ; 11. 2 recto -f- 3 verso of ordinary cursive 
dbu-can script, faint). 

[A 1] I : I bdag.hand.pa | Rdze | sa (mi ?) | | Sin. 

4an . man . cad . kyi . | so . hdzu [A 2] nul : | : | htsal . ba . 
[ci] . [s/e] . zig I I Zugs . ham . gyi . Itohs . na[s] [B 1] rgun . 
rihs . su . mcis . phas | | rad . gos . kyah . myi . hbyord . jih 

[B 2] mcis . [nam] . zig | | dguh . sla . ghi[s] . sid . Ian. 

gchig[f] . I sug [B 3] las | gyi . gn[erd] . hk[ums] . sin . [ 
hkor . la . mchi . [ba : tsa]m. 

39. M. Tagh. a, iv, 007 (wood ; c. 20 x 1-5 cm. ; complete ; 
11. 1 recto + 1 verso (inverted) of ordinary cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[A 1] ^ I : I stsald . htsal . gyihi | htsal . ma . yen . 
[cA]uh . bam (bar ? ) . du . sbyor . la | bdagi : htsla ^ [B] hphrin . 
byah . hdi . . Can . Ian . tse . yan . cad . kyi . so . pas ^ . rihs . 
par . Sih . san | 


^ Compendious for htsal, 
2 pas below line. 
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These two seem to belong together, and may be trans- 
lated in one context, a proceeding which in any case seems 
harmless. 

[005] “We humble persons, Rdze-sa(mi) (?), being sent 
out upon espionage, professing to be soldiers {so-hdzu ?), of 
(the country) down to &h-san, have come in a long course 
(rgun = rgyun?) from the top of the Zugs-ham. Xot even 
travelling clothes are available. By the time of our arrival 
we have accomplished a task of one year less (? ski) two 
months. While on our return — 

[007] “ We beg {htsal ?) to be provided in ample or small 
quantity (bam ?) with the rations which should have been 
sent. This message tablet [should be forwarded] quickly by 
the soldiers as far up as Cah-lah-tse to Sih-san.” 

Notes 

005, A 2. Zugs-ham-gyi-llohs : This phrase, which recurs 
p. 258 below, is, no doubt, the same as the Zugs-dams of the 
Khotan chronicle, on whichever side may lie the easy con- 
fusion of h and d and From the passage quoted in 
Asia Major, ii, pp. 258-9, it is clear that the name belonged 
to some elevated plain near Tola in Me-skar ; and, since the 
district of Me-skar lay between Khotan and Tslial-byi, which 
latter included Cer-chen and its hinterland (JRAS. 1928, 
pp. 557, 561), we must look for Me-skar and Tola, with its 
Zugs-dam (or naw), somewhere in the mountains between Polu 
and Cer-chen. 

005, A 2. nul: A “spy”; cf. p. 258, M.I. vii, 55, 
xiv, 0012. 

B 1. rad-gos : On rad see supra, JRAS. 1927, p. 820 ; 
1928, p. 576. Rad-gos “ travelling costume ” occurs in the 
document published by the Oslo Institute (p. 68, n. 2 supra). 

B 2. sid : Perhaps we should read siit, ” given two months, 
a year ’ ; in M. Tagh. a, v, 007, we have nin-zih “ in the 
day-time ”. 
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B 3. gfier-hkums : See supra, JRAS. 1927, pp. 810, 838, 
842. 

hkor : = hkhor. 

007, A. htsal : If correctly read, this seems to be an 
equivalent of htshal, as not infrequently. 

B. hphrin-byaii : “ Message-tablet ” ; see supra, p. 84. 

Can-lah-tse : A place ; see infra, p. 253. Clearly it must 
have been on the way to Sin-san. 

40. M. Tagh. a, vi, 0025 (wood ; 17 X 2 cm. ; complete ; 
hole for string at right ; 11. 2 redo + 11. 2 verso of cursive 
dbu-can script). 

[1] I : I blon . Mtsho . bzah . gis | | Rid . Khrom . 

[2] ma . la . sprih . ho . || [B 1] lah . sprih . na . ma . mjald . 
pa . Ita . zig . ste . slar . yah . ma . mchi[s] : | da : Sih . san 
[B 2] htshal . kyis . hphrin . byah . gis . mj[o]ld . ma . thag. 

[1] “ By Councillor Mtsho-bzah sent to Rid Khrom-[r]ma 
[B 1] If an answer {lah = Ian ?) has been sent, it has not 
arrived, it seems : later also it has not come. [B 1-2] So 
report to Siii-san immediately upon the receipt of [this] 
missive.” 

Note 

1. B 2. hphrin-byah : See supra, p. 84. 

41. M. Tagh. c, iv, 0039 (wood ; c. 8 X 2-5 cm. ; complete ; 
hole for string at left ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] >8 I Sih-san . mkhar . bu . [so]hi [2] las | skos | kyi . 
byah . bu. 

“ Ticket of work-levy of soldier in the lesser fort (town) of 
Sih-san.” 

Note 

1. 1. mkhar-bu : The “ lesser fort ” or town at ^ih-san 
is perhaps named in antithesis to the larger fort on the hill. 

42. M. Tagh. a, iii, 0065 (paper, fol. 13 of vol. ; c. 27-5 X 
12 cm. ; a fragment ; 11. 8 of ordinary, rather large, dbu-can 
writing). 
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[1] I : I nan . rje . po . Sin.san . gyi . rtse .... snan . 
Khri . ma . lod . | gdun . rus . grag . . btson(n?) . . . 
[2] ra . myi . ra . | zon . na . rta . chig . ri . b[ahi] . . . s . pa . 
la I I Klu . gzigs . kyi . m[cbi]d . gs[o]l . [3] bah j | Nan . 
rje . po . hphrul . dan . m[tsh]uhs . pas . | thugs . dpag . 
mdzad . de . g-yra ^ . zigs . [4] stsald . pa . sug . par . mchis . 
te . [gtah] . rag . htsal . || nan . . -o . . [5] ... san . gyi . 

stsah . s[a]gs . chod . pahi . [tshe] . . . -o . . . 1 . hg . . . 

[6] . . b . tu . gchags . | | bdag . [ha]n . pa . [rho] . thog . na . 

spyan . zigs ... [7] ... hi . rigs . na . | kho , ru . chu 

. . . . [8] . . . phyed . bskur . zi . . . 

[1-3] “ To the [wife of the] Home Minister, the chief [in 
command] of Sih-san, [the lady] Khri-ma-lod, of famous 
lineage {here a mutilated phrase containing the expression 
when riding, one horse) ; letter-petition of Klu-zigs. [3-4] 
The Home Minister, equal to a theophany, having been 
so considerate as to send a glance {zigs) up here and (the 
message) having come to hand, I beg to tender thanks. 
[4-6] The Home Minister, when settling the measure (dispute, 
^ugs?) of the {^ih .)-san crop ... is quite fitting {rab-tu- 
gchags ?). [6-8] Itbeing appropriate that your humble servant, 
if able, should send a present, / am sending there half a . . .” 

Notes 

1. 1. Khri-ma-lod : This name being, like most others 
ending in -lod, feminine — it occurs, in fact, in the Tibetan 
chronicle as the name of a princess — it is probable that the 
gap in the document contained the statement that the lady 
in question was the wife or mother of the Sih-&n rtse-rje 
“ chief in command ” and nan-rje-po “ Home Minister ”. 

1. 2. ... ra-myi-ra ; “ In . . . place or men’s place.” 

1. 6. spyan-zigs : “ A present,” as on p. 258 infra. 

The present is, no doubt, the customary upayana. 

43. M. Tagh. b, i, 0097 (paper, fob no. 36 ; c. 20-5 x5 cm. ; 


* Compendious for g-yar. 
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fragmentary at right ; 11. 3 of ordinary cursive dhu-can 
writing). 

[1] j : I rtahi . lohi | dbyar . sla . hbrih . pohi . no . la j| 
Sin . san . gyi . mkhar . pa . dan . | . . . [2] rem (res ?) . gyi . 
htshal . ma |1 stsan . nas . kbal | brgya . bzi . bcu . stsal | [ 
Sin . san ... [3] mfian . | dbrad . Chas . slebs | la | stsan . 
bdren | Ha-za . G\m . brtsan . gyis | | hphu[i]. . . . 

“ In the middle Summer month of the Horse year. Rations 
of the men in the fort and soldier relays (so-res ?) of Sih-san. 
From the crop one hundred and forty loads have been sent. 

The crop of Sih-san is complete To dbrad Chas 

slebs offered by the Ha-za Gyu-brtsan, conveyor of the crop.” 

Notes 

1. 2. so-res : “ Relay of soldiers ” recurs p. 258 infra and 
not infrequently elsewhere {a, ii, 0054 ; a, ii, 0017 ; b, i, 0019 ; 
and p. 84 supra). 

1. 3. miian : See supra, JRAS. 1927, pp. 67, 69, 838. 
dbrad : See supra, p. 61. 

44. M. Tagh. 0501 (paper fragment, irregular ; c. 11 X 
6 cm. ; 11. 6 of rather neat, cursive dbn-can writing). 

[1] ... rta(?) . gf . lo . stoh . | Sin . san . gyi . mkhar . snon . 
du. ... [2] ... h[i] . su . la . S[i]h . san . du . lta[h] . sags 
(mags) . G-yu . brtsan . m . . . . [3] .... brgyad . than . 
du . stsol . l[o] . ches . byuh . nas . | s-o[«] .... [4] ... 
pa . dan . slar . Hu . ten . du . mchi . ba . sul . zag 

[5] ... -[so]gs , G-yu . hrtsan . dan . rtse . rje . lah . sa . d-o 
[6] . . . . d . n[i] . cha(u ?) . ma . chad[u] . p . . . 

[1] “ . . . autumn of the Horse year(?). The town (fort) 
of ^ih-san at first ... [3] ... on the 20 . . . send to 
Sih-san the bale-man (Itaii-sags ?) G-yu-btsan ... to the 
measure of eight ” — with reference to this (order) . . . 
[4] . . . and coming back to Hu-ten, days on the road . . . 
[bale-]man G-yu-brtsan and the Chief in command . . . . 

[6] . . . not to punish . . . .” 
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Notes 

1. 2. Itah-sags : Apparently equivalent to Itah-sogs of M.I. 
xxviii, 002, 1. 6 {=JRAS. 1928, p. 582) ; or should we so 
read ? The sense is “ bale-man ” or “ bale-collector The 
person G-yu-brtsan was in the previous document (b, i, 0097) 
stsah-hdren “ conveyor of crop Ltah-rogs = “ bale-man 

1. 3. ches-byuii-nas : On this phrase see JRAS. 1927, pp. 79 
and 559. Cf. ces-byuh-bah, p. 66 supra. 

From these references to Sih-san it is clear that the place 
must have been the military headquarters of the whole 
Khotan region. Naturally it was in constant communication 
with the city of Khotan itself and other places in the 
area. But the documents suffice to show that it was a 
centre of communications from regions further afield, from 
Tibet and from the more easterly parts of Chinese Turkestan, 
and was a terminal point of Tibetan occupation in the 
west. 

The place possessed the fort excavated by Sir Aurel Stein 
and also, apparently, a minor fort or town {mkhar-bu). It had 
a rtse-rje “ head official ”, who was a nah-rje-po Home 
Minister ”. It controlled, as we shall see, the supplies of 
numerous military posts, and also dominated the city of 
Khotan, which remained, however, under the administration 
of its native king. 

III. Gyu-mo, Ho-ton Gyu-mo, Ho-se Gyu-mo 

For already cited references to a place named Ho-ton 
Gyu-mo, with variants ’0-toh Sgo-mo and Ho-toii Gyu-mo, 
see supra, pp. 51, 55. 

From one of those references it appears, as we have seen, 
that the place lay between Glih-rins, in Tibet, and ^ih-san, 
or Mazar-Tagh. This serves to exclude any identification 
with either Ak-su, which had also a Chinese name Ku-mo 
(see Sir Aurel Stein’s Innermost Asia, p. 835), or the oasis 
of Guma, between Khotan and Karghalik. There remain 
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two ^ possibilities, namely, (1) Cer-cen, which was also 
during a long period known as Tsii-mo or Chii-mo (Serindia, 
p. 297), and (2) a place on the Cer-cen river recorded with the 
name Kiumo in a (large) map in the Atlas accompanying the 
Mission Scientifiqiie dans la Haute Asie of Dutreuil de Rhins, but 
otherwise apparently not known. We may dwell briefly upon 
the matter. 

In the name Ho-toh Gyu-mo it seems likely that the phrase 
Ho-toii is Chinese and means “ east of the river ”. The likeli- 
hood is fortified by the fact that the two remaining syllables 
Gyu-mo are separately used (see infra, p. 281) for the same, 
or an adjacent, place ; and it becomes a certainty in case 
the reading Ho-se Gyu-mo in pp. 268-9 is correct, 
since that would correspondingly denote a Gyu-mo “ west 
of the river ” ; and it would also become probable that the 
Ho-se which we have previously encountered (JRAS. 1928, 
pp. 577-8) refers not to a remote Ho-se in China, but to this 
very place in the Nob region. If Kiumo really existed on 
the Cer-cen river, it would very probably be the place 
indicated, and it would mark the point where, as we know 
(Sir Aurel Stein, Serindia, 298-9, 1331), the route from Miran 
(Little Nob) to Khotan passed north of the Cer-cen river. 
If not, then the probabilities are in favour of Cer-cen. 

It is curious that, while the Miran documents never refer 
to Khotan or Siii-san, those from Mazar-Tagh are equally 
silent concerning Nob, Cer-cen, and Ka-dag, and this despite 
the large numbers (several hundreds) in both cases and despite 
the fact that the officers in Khotan and Mazar-Tagh at least 
were in regular communication with Tibet. This demands 
a general explanation, which may partly be one of date and 
partly lie in the circumstance that the regards of the Tibetans 
in Miran were turned chiefly in the eastern direction, towards 
^a-cu. The matter may be reconsidered later ; but it is 


* It seems unnecessary to bring in the Yii-mi or ChU-mi, applied by the 
Chinese to an old kingdom lying between the Chira and Keriya rivers 
(Ancient Khotan, p. 467). 
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at any rate implied that the regular communications between 
Mazar-Tagh and Tibet passed at the period in question by 
way either of Polu (said to be now impassable for baggage 
animals) or by the valley of the Cer-cen river. 

45. M. Tagh. 0050 (paper fragment ; c. 14 x 15 cm. ; 
11. 11 recto of good, cursive, black dbu-can script -j- 11. 9 verso 
of rather coarse, ordinary dbu-can — different matter, but the 
text, which has lost little at the left, makes it probable that 
in the recto little is missing on the right). 

[1] . . . r Dron . myi . Lha . gon . Nad . gos . Btsan . legs | 
Dgra . byuh ... [2] . . . na . Yul . hphan . Rtses . mthon . 
Phug . hdros . legs | | . . . [3] . . . s . Brtsan . zigs | Hphrul . 
gyi . rtse . na . Kol . kol . Na . rtsan ... [4] ... Rvuh . 
g[o]h . Rya (Nyo 1) . skor . | ’An . tse . na . Rh-vul . po . Khu . 
goh . Rgyal . slebs . . . [5] . . . d . na . G[s]as . zigs . Zla . rraa . 
byehu : Hbu . sah . na . G-yu . 1 . . . [6] . . . h . Lad . 
rtsu I Stag . sras . na . Tses . zigs . Lha . mnen . Ja . 1 . . . 
[7] . . . dus . na . Rmah . [s]lebs . Zaii . rmun . Yul . tsan | 
Hjag . ma . gu[r] ... [8] ... san . Dgra . mthoii . Skyin . 
tsud I Stag . sgugs . na . Lin ... [9] ... phan . | Mdoh . 
rtse . na . Phans . legs . Lha . brtsan . ] Jah . lah . . . [10] 
. . . legs I Ho . ton . Gyu . mo . na . Byi . bu . Hul . tse | 
Rtse , -u . cag . na . . . [11] . . . s . gyi . rtse . na . Myes . 
mtoh I Bye . ri . snah . dan . rtse . na . Legs . gsas. 

“ . . . Dron-myi Lha-gon, Nad-gos, Btsan-legs. 

“ InDgra-byuh .... Yul-hphan, Rtses-mthon, Phug-Dros- 
legs . . . Brtsan-zigs. 

“ In Hphrul-gyi-rtse Kol-kol, Na-rtsan .... Ryuh-gon, 
Rya-skor. 

“ In ’An-tse Rhvul-po Khu-gon, Rgyal-slebs .... 

“In . . . d Gsas-zigs, Zla-rma-byehu. 

“ In Hbu-sah Gyu-1 fi, Lad-rtsu. 

“ In Stag-sras Tses-zigs, Lha-mnen, Ja-1 .... 

“ In Stag-hdvLS Rmah-slebs, Zah-rmun, Yul-tsan. 

“ In Hjag-ma-gu . . . san, Dgra-mthon, Skyin-tsud. 

“ In Stag-sgugs Lih phan. 
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“ In Mdon-rtse Phans-legs, Lha-brtsan. 

“ In Jan-lafi-rtse .... legs. 

“ In Ho-ton Gini-mo Byi-bu, Hul-tse. 

“ In Etse— u-cag . . . 

“In . . . -s-gyi-rtse Myes-mton. 

“ In Bye-ri-snan-dan-rtse Legs-gsas.” 

Notes 

Concerning tbe places witb names ending in rise, viz. 
’An-tse, Bye-ri-snan-dan-rtse, Jan-lan-rtse, Mdon-rtse, 
Hpbrul-gyi-rtse, Stag-hdus-I-yi-rtsc, Stag-sgugs-I-^i-rtse, Stag- 
sras-kyi-rtse, see below (pp. 251 sqq.), where several of them 
recur. Concerning Dgra-byTin(-^i-rtse ?), Hbu-san, Hjag-ma- 
gu, Rtse-u-cag, see pp. 269-70, 282 infra. 

Tbe discrimination of tbe personal names is not in all 
cases certain ; but for tbe most part we have sufficient 
analogies among those occurring in other documents. In 
1. 6 the expression rhvul-po (rhul-po) has been taken as a 
prefix (class or clan name) on the ground of its form (cf. 
Khyuh-po, noticed above, JRAS. 1927 p. 812) and of its 
occurrence in M.T. 0509, 0510. 

It mav be noted that in a case like tbe present, where 
a rather well-written official document shows on the reverse 
a private letter, especially if the latter is coarsely inscribed, the 
priority of the former is indubitable. 

46. M. Tagh. a, ii, 0078 (wood ; c. 22-5 x 2-5 cm. ; 
complete ; hole for string at right ; 11. 2 of ordinary cursive 
dbu-can script, faint and partly rubbed away). 

[1] I I Ho . ton . Gyu . mo . na | Bod . gi'iis . Li . ghis . la | 
mnald . pahi . khri . thag . bar . dies . | byi . n . . . [2] Li 
■ . -s : no . na | Skyi . stod . gyi . sde . dhul . Klu . bzaii . hog . 
phon . . . 

“ In Ho-ton Giui-mo two Tibetans, two Khotanis (chief 
bedstead thag-bar ....?). 

“ In . . s-no, the d/iwlKlu-bzah of the Upper Skyi regiment, 
the corporal . . .” 
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Xotes 

1.1. mnald . . .: This phrase perhaps refers to conveyance 
of the sick. But we hear elsewhere of a mnal-pahi-sde (6, i, 
0075 ; c, iii, 0017, 0078), perhaps the medical contingent. 

1. 2. dhul : Apparently not found elsewhere as a personal 
designation. Since dhul = “ money ”, it might mean 
“ cashier ”. 

Skyi : On this region see JRAS. 1927, p. 816. 

47. M. Tagh. c, i, 0053 (wood ; c. 15-5 x 2 cm. ; com- 
plete ; hole for string at right ; 11. 1 recto + 1 verso of ordinary 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] I I Ho . ton . Gyu . mo . hi . blugs {for rgyags ?) || 

[B 1] Ha . zar . gy[i] . mag . la . ri . zugi . brgyags . hbag 
[B 2] gu . yah . med . tho 

“ Supplies for Ho-toh Gjni-mo. For the army in the Ha-za 
[country] there is not even a moderate amount of ri-zug 
(‘ mountain-sickness ’ ?) supplies.” 

Note 

B 1. ri-zug-brgyags : See p. 281 : this phrase recurs a, ii, 
0065, iii, 0040, 6, i, 0059 and 0177, c, iii, 0030. 

48. H. 4 (wood; c. 11 x 2 cm. ; complete; hole for 
string at right ; 1. 1 of ordinary, rather clumsy, cursive 
dbu-can script). 

I I Ho . ton . Gjm . mor . mchi j 

“ Going to Ho-toh Gyu-mo.” 

49. M. Tagh. b, i, 0066 (wood ; c. 17 x 1 cm. ; frag- 
mentary, the top part lost ; 1. 1 recto the top of 1. 1 verso 
of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] . . . : htshal . brgyags . dag . ma . thond . pas | rah . 
htu : t[o] I I dah . cuh . yah . Ho . toh . sgo . [c]al[d].i 
' [B] Illegible. 

“ Food supplies not having been issued, very ... So 
send some little to Ho-toh Sgo[-mo].” 

For a mention of a Ho-si Gyu-mo and of a Gyu-mo without 
qualification see below, pp. 268, 281. 

^ Added below middle of line, 

{To he continued.) 
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The Human Figure in Archaic Chinese Writing. 



The Human Figure in Archaic Chinese Writing. 

Part II 

By L. C. HOPKIXS 
(PLATE II) 

Type 18 

JN the Journal for 1923, pp. 386-90, in the Series of 
“ Pictographic Reconnaissances Part V, a small set of 
ancient forms was discussed and illustrated which I gave 
reasons for considering the original scription of the word 
hsiin, now written |J[, and meaning to question, examine 
with authority, and, in the phrase, ^ chih hsiin, standing 
for “ bound captives It was there maintained that the 
archaic form represented a kneeling human figure having 
the arms pinioned behind with cords. Fig. 21 on p. 389 
of that Paper, reproduced as Fig. 1 on Plate II of the present 
Number, shows best the conception of the early design. 

This same attitude, combined with another element in 
an integral design, appears in a unique and suggestive 
character (Fig. 2), given by Lo Chen-yii on p. 19 of chiian 6 
of his Yin Hsii Shu Ch’i. But here in Fig. 2 the crouching 
figure has for its head a curious, more elaborate, yet stylized 
shape, found in several slightly differing variants,^ the original 
outline of which remains at present obscure though it seems 
to contain the eye.- Above this head again is attached a 
group made up of the two hands, with fingers downwards, 
holding the archaic version of ^ mi, silk thread, but in 
combination used ideographically for thread or cord of any 
kind. Beneath this is a strange shape in which it is easy to 
see an unfortunate captive with hands bound behind his 
back, being dragged by a cord round his neck. 

^ See e.g. Figs. 12, 13, and 14 in Plate VIII, JSAS. for October, 1927. 
Also Figs. 37 and 38 in this Xuraber. 

^ ang Hsiang has ingeniously conjectured that two closely similar 
archaic characters cited by him from the Honan Finds (but without further 
reference to chapter and page of Lo’s Works), may be ^ mien, face. 
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And, incidentally, I propose to identify this recently 
discovered figure with a so-called " ancient form ” reproduced 
in the Shuo Wen under the character ^ yao. It may well 
be that at first this equation will be considered too daring, 
but less so, I hope, when certain facts are recalled that ought 
to be borne in mind. 

First, then, the word yao, defined by the Shuo Wen as the 
waist (now written yao), has, besides the now more common 
sense of to want or require, another meaning, also in frequent 
use, namely, to bind morally, to constrain, and in that sense 
is synonjunous with ^ yao, or 2 / 0 ,^ as Kanghsi states. 

The Shuo Wen gives the Lesser Seal version of yao ^ as 
which it analyses as^'^chii, the two hands, and ^ chiao, 
contracted, giving the sound, though such a shape for such 
a contraction, it has been objected, is impossible. But the 
same work gives further a different character as the ku iven 
or “ ancient form ”, which is, as written, a complex of the 
two hands, the element hsin, skull, and nil, woman. 
Fig. 3 reproduces it. The disaccord between the Lesser 
Seal and the upper part of this alleged ancient form will 
be seen at once. 

Now my suggestion is this, that both the Shuo Wen’s 
Lesser Seal and its '■ ancient form ” are corrupt ; that the 
former contains not a contraction of ^ chiao, but the old 
character for silk or cord ; that the supposed element hsin, 
skull, otherwise inexplicable, is another and worse corruption 
of the same sign for cord ; and lastly, that the lower part 
of the Shuo Wen’s ku iven ” form was not the archaic shape 
of n ii, woman, but a misunderstood and miswritten alteration 
of the figure of a prisoner with his hands bound behind his 

^ It is pertinent here to observe th.at no example of this last character 
as thus composed can be produced from archaic texts. It is true that 
Takada in his Ku Chou F’ien appears to give one, but it is only, as he states, 
a reconstruction from arch,aic versions of ^ mi and Af shao. For myself 
I rather regret that the .lapanese scholar should have so often followed this 
practice, as being likely to mislead readers who may not notice what he 
always makes plain, that such and such a character is reconstructed, 
and is not therefore authenticated from an actual example. 
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back, the general appearance of the character nii, woman, 
in its early form lending itself easily to such an alteration, 
whether ignorance or design is responsible^ 

If this argument should prove tenable, it would follow 
that the upper part of our complex. Fig. 2, is the original 
of the Lesser Seal phase of ^ yao, while the full archaic 
character. Fig. 2, minus the difficult and intractable head, 
is the veritable prototype of the Shuo Wen’s “ ancient form ”, 
Fig. 3. 

Thus the original design of the character would be a picture 
inspired by the idea of “ constraint ”, which is certainly 
one, and probably the earliest, sense of the word yao. And 
if a rope round his neck, and the binding of his hands behind 
his back, do not constrain a man, he must be of quite 
exceptional recalcitrance. 

But quite opposed to my interpretation of the analysis 
and significance of Fig. 2 is that of the Japanese scholar 
and critic, Tadasuke Takada. He sees in that figure an 
archaic version of the character J hsia, probably an ethnic 
name, but used in various other senses. He dissects Fig. 2 
into ^ ch’ui, above which is an element “ expressive of 
dignity ^ ^ ^ i^>and over that again, a contracted 

scription of ^ (an obsolete character, said to mean “ to 

put in order ”, and traditionally, but probably wrongly, 
read loan), expressing, so Takada says, “ composed 
demeanour” ^ ^ I cannot follow him in this, 

nor can I detect in the helpless being of the archaic script, 
either much dignity or any composure. 

^ H/i ^ ^ 

I venture to take this opportimity of repairing an omission, 
which I much regret, in Plate IX of the July Number of the 
Journal, where Fig. 34(i is referred to in the text (p. 564) 

^ See also the transformations undergone by this same figure of a bound 
captive in “ Pictographic Reconnaissances" in JRAS. for July, 1923, 
pp. 386—90, s.v. hsun. 

JRAS. JAStJARY 1930. 


7 
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but bv an oversight was omitted from the Plate. I reproduce 
it as Fig. 4 on the accompanying Plate, and now repeat a few 
sentences from pp. 564-5 of the July Xumber for convenience 
sake. Takada, I remarked, considered the group to be 
“ without doubt the most archaic form of ^ chii, to hold on 
to ”, and rightly pointed out that the human figure and the 
staff make a picture of someone supported by a staff. I added 
that it would therefore seem reasonable to conclude that 
without the hand element on the right, the figure with the 
staff stands for the most primitive scription of chang, 
a staff, or to use a staff. 


Type 19 

The design represented by Fig. 5 on Plate II depicts a 
human figure fully expressed with head, arm and hand, 
and foot, the latter shown probably as a mark symbolizing 
a standing or walking posture. I agree with \Vang Hsiang, 
the author of the Fu Shih Yin Ck’i Lei Tsiatn, a dictionary 
of archaic forms from the Honan Finds, who equates this 
form (p. 47) with the modern character ^ (Fiin. >Such an 
identification, though a good ca.se may be urged for it, cannot 
be considered certain, and in fact there is a rival claimant 
to the archaic representation of ts’iin, upheld by a powerful 
advocate. For in vol. xvi of the 1 Shu Ts’ung Pien Review, 
No. 16, p. 2, that specially competent critic, the late Wang 
Kuo-wei, maintains that the form seen in Fig. 6 is in his 
opinion the archaic prototype of ^ ts’iin. He adds that he 
surmises it to represent the character liiiin (or ckiin), 
heroic, in the name ^ ti ckiin, “ Emperor Hero,” a title 
occurring in the Shan Hai Ching, and, he says, the true 
name of the ^ ti Ku, Emperor Ku, of the legendary 
ages. See also Kanghsi, s.v. ^ ts’iin, which, it is stated, 
was another name of the Emperor Ku. 

The main distinction between this Fig. 6 and Fig. 5, 
indicated in the first line of this Type above, lies in the different 
position of the arm and hand, which seems to make it unlikely 
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that the two can be mere variants, hut I am unable to offer 
a rival identification. I add on the Plate three variants 
of Wang Kuo-wei’s example, Figs. 7, 8, and 9, taken from 
my own collection, H. 140, 640, and 798. 

Another example of the character cited bv Wang (Fig. 6), 
identical in form, but apparently from a different text, is 
preceded by the two charaeters (above which the fragment 
is broken) ^ yu yii. If we take 3i. 2/“ here to equal 

yu, or yu, to protect, protection, we might suppose 

a previous word to implore, or to receive, and the whole clause 
might have been “ to implore protection ” from the spirit 
indicated by Fig. 6, whether ts 'un or some other word is 
to be read. 

Type 20 

At first sight Figs. 10 and 11 hardly suggest that they 
have to do with the human figure. They appear on the Bones 
as Place-names according to Lo Chen-yii {Y.H.S.K.K.S.. 
p. 15), and will be found in his Yin Ihii Shu Ch’i, chiian ii, 
pp. 3 and 4. But in view of the construction of the archaic 
character for lou, to fight, which is (and in a curtailed 
form ^^), Figs. 10 and 11 would appear to be the two 
elements of tou, minus the forearm and hand. 

And the construction of this character tou is interesting 
in more than one way. It depicts hi linear outline, and 
slightly stylized manner, an " antithetic ” or '■ heraldic ” 
group of two men fighting, or, as Lo puts it, without 
weapons grappling with each other,” ^ 40 
Lo leaves it at that ; but if I am not mistaken, there is a more 
detailed and a more amusing explanation of these two warriors 
to be found in our picture. The trident-like strokes that 
surmount the rest of the figure must symbolize the hair 
of the head, and hair in dishevelled disorder also, a disorder 
due to the fact that each of the combatants is trying to 
drag hair by the handful from the head of the other — a form 
of prowess still displayed at times by Chinese coolies when 
really enraged. 
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What remaias doubtful, however, is to what modern 
character Figs. 10 and 11 correspond. 

Type 21 

The variations of this rather bafiling character are illustrated 
by Figs. 12 to 17. The lower half of these shows clearly 
that the profile of a human figure is in question, and the lines 
of the upper part would seem to represent, or to symbolize, 
the loose hair of the head. And this is the construction 
put upon the whole complex by Wang Hsiang in his Book, 
where he conjectures ch’ang, long, and chang, to grow, 
to be the modern equivalent. Lo Chen-yii leaves the character 
undetermined, but Wang’s suggestion has always attracted 
me, even though I find in my own collection two examples. 
Figs. 18 and 19, of a formation much closer to those shown 
in the Shuo Wen. But that fact is not conclusive against 
Wang’s view, for these Shang Dynasty rebcs abound with 
realistic pictograms, and also with much stylized or broken- 
down signs, for one and the same character. And in any case, 
the six variants. Figs. 12 to 17, fall within the scope of this 
Paper, whether they are early representatives of ^ ch’ang 
■or not. 

Type 22 

This type bears a general resemblance to the last in the 
attitude, but the head is either wanting or reduced to the 
stylized symbol J^, and behind or over the head, or over 
the shoulder, are objects which are sometimes of obscure 
significance. It also forms the main part of several archaic 
characters, one of which was fully treated in a previous 
Paper,! where a number of variants were illustrated. Here 
I need only add one that was not among them. Fig. 20. 
This shows the linear design of a man with stylized head 
facing left and carrying over his shoulder a halberd, the 
weapon of his time. 

1 " Pictographic Reconnaissances,” Part VII, under Fang 'h, in JRAS. 
for July, 1926, pp. 479-83, and Plate VIII. Fig. 20 is from Y.H.S.K. Hou 
Pien Tp- 22. • • » 
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Figs. 21-23 indicate a different character of imknown 
modern equation. The head seems to be wanting, and in 
its place we have a singular element which I am imable to 
explain. In one instance occurring in my collection (H. 680) 
the whole character is evidently a man’s name or title. 

Another and equally inscrutable complex presents itself 
in the group of variants Figs. 24 to 28. To what word this 
strange formation corresponded is unknown, and apart from 
our ignorance of its verbal signification, we cannot even quite 
penetrate the significance of its graphic construction. Yet 
we may, it seems probable, analyse the character as consisting 
of a human figure, with head in profile shown in part, with 
one arm raised as though carrying some object over the 
shoulder, while behind the head is the outline of what certainly 
appears to be a dissevered human ear. Now we know the 
Chinese tradition that in olden times it was the custom to 
cut off the ear of a prisoner of war and present it to the Ruler 
in proof of personal prowess. And it would be quite a 
reasonable conjecture that these figures portrayed a soldier 
carrying away this token of valour, were it not that a simpler 
variation of the same theme exists already and abundantly, 
both on Bronze and Bone documents in the character 
and (K ch’u, to fetch, where only the hand holding an ear 
is represented. This weakens the probability of the , con- 
jecture above suggested to some extent, and no other solution 
seems at hand. 

Type 23 

The rather dull little character shown in Figs. 29-31 is 
considered by Lo Chen-yu, followed by Takada and AAang 
Hsiang, to be yun, meaning both sincere and to consent. 
Lo explains the Figures as depicting a man looking back- 
wards ^ A 0 ® hsiangjai hui ku, and suggests tentatively 
the significance of that attitude as “ perhaps symbolizing 
that his words and deeds correspond”, ^ W fx ® 
^ M M I^o’s view of the character and of its supposed 
symbolism does not seem very convincing. Moreover, there 
is another and rather different figure contemporaneous 
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with this, which does undoubtedly stand for yun, so far 
as mere form goes, and that is ^ or j^, found nearly always 

in combination, sometimes as in Figs. 32 and 33, where the 
later scription was ^ ts’un. 

But there is still extant on the Honan relics a variant of 
our character, typologically more primitive, and more self- 
expressive, than any of the above, though like them found 
in the archaic scription of ^ tsiin. It is shown in Figs. 34 
and 35, where the kneeling or crouching attitude is more 
fully and naturally displayed. And unless there was some 
difference in the drawing of the head originally, we should 
be driven to identify Type 23 with Type 3, Figs. 9 to 14.' 

On the whole, we may doubt whether ^ ts’iin and it yiin 
were not once mere variants of the same character, and further, 
whether the initial sounds of the two words in question, 
ts’iin and yiin, were not identical in the earlier speech . 

Type 24 

This has been so fully treated in the Journal for October, 
1927,2 that I need not do more here than describe the type 
as the linearized figure of a man grasping an object sometimes 
with both hands, sometimes with one, and having in certain 
examples the head drawn with “ a singular crest with an 
irregular and angular outline, found, however, in the Honan 
Belies fairly often on human figures in the place where the 
head ought to be The foot is also present in some of the 
variants. Fig. 36 illustrates the type, the object grasped 
being omitted. 

Type 25 

In this type we meet a quaint and meagre human figure, 
distinguished from all others previously studied by having 
one arm behind its back, bent at the elbow and grasping 
by its long handle some implement or weapon whose head 

1 See JEA3. for July, 1929, p. 560 and Plate IX. 

2 In " Pictographic Reconnaissances ”, Part VIII, pp. 771-7 and 
Plate VII, Figs. 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, showing a considerable range of variational 
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rests apparently on the ground. The rest of the figure is 
made up of a stylized reduction of the head, below which 
is a linear trimk and the remaining upper arm, while the line 
of the body terminates in a bent leg and foot. See Figs. 37 
and 38. What is the significance of this drawing ? and can 
we associate this unusual complex with any modern character ? 
I believe we can respond to both these questions with some 
assurance, and since the matter has both interest and 
importance to the students of the Chinese archaic world, 
I venture to treat it in some detail. 

Mr. Takada is, to my knowledge, the only authority who 
has attempted to decipher the character, though not to equate 
it with any modern form, nor to assign to it definitely either 
sound or sense. He considers it to consist of what he beheves 

to be the archaic scription of # nao, ape, on the left, with 

yiieh, battle-axe, (modern ^), on the right, and ranges 
it in one of the categories called by him ^ ^ Tcu i tzu, or 
“ archaic disused characters ”, throughout his great Work.^ 

In this analysis I am unable to follow him, and disbelieve 
that the two elements involved are those corresponding to 
'tiao, ape, and yiieh, battle-axe. (And where do even the most 
modern Gorillas trail battle-axes behind them ?) 

The solution I am about to put forward is on quite other 
lines, and to make it clearer to follow, I add below a tracing 
of the facsimile of the bone fragment with its inscription, 
given on p. 24 verso of Lo Chen-yii’s Yin Hsu Shu Ch’i Hou 
Pien, _ti Shang, in the I Shu Ts’ung Pien Review, part iii. 

This bone fragment contains in large well-written shape 
twelve complete characters, and part of another at the break 
of the bone at the right-hand upper corner. The inscription 
is in three vertical columns, of which the right is the first, 
and is continuous with the middle line of four characters. 
The left and third line seems to be a separate entry though 
related to the previous sentence. It seems to require some 

1 See his Ku Chou P'ien, chap. 26, p. 30. 
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previous words corresponding to those of the right-hand 
column, but none can be detected above it in Lo’s facsimile. 

The modern transcription of these three vertical lines of 
archaic characters is clear, but for the curious complex that 
constitutes Type 25, under discussion. I believe this to be 
the original scription of the character now written ^ tsi, for 
which later scribes, in the Title ^ ^ Hou Tsi, substituted 



the augmented character ^ having the same sound, but the 
different meaning Millet. Hence Chavannes rendered ^ 
Hou Tsi (literally, as I believe, “ Lord of the Ploughshares,” 
a rendering I shall defend a little lower down) by the words 
“ Prince de Millet ”. 

We should read the inscription then, in modern Chinese, 
thus : — 

Line 1. [Part of an undeciphered character mutilated 
by fracture of bone] followed by df ^ ^ ^ ch’i ch’iu ho 
[standing for if nien] yil. 

Line 2. ^ 4^ tsi liao erh niu. 

Line 3. ^ ^ ^ tsi liao i niu. 

This would be equivalent in English to : — 

Line 1. XX the-or-that pray-for the harvest to 
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Line 2. Tsi, and make-a-burnt-ofEering of two oxen. 

Line 3. XX Tsi, and make-a-burnt-ofEering of one ox. 

Suck a translation at least gives an intelligible and probable 
sense, whereas Takada’s decipherment of the anthropo- 
morphic character as nao, ape, and yiieh, battle-axe, and his 
or his printer’s error in printing mi, rice, for ^ 
liao), a burnt-offering, leaves us unenlightened. 

The use of ^ ho, growing grain, as a contraction of the 
ancient character for ^ nien, year, or harvest, the word 
intended here, is not uncommon on these Honan relics, as 
Takada points out. 

This brings me to the defence of my contention that the 
remarkable form shown in Ti^e 25 is the true original of the 

Lesser Seal T'z , and modern shape ^ tsi. The constituent 

elements in these two phases are, as it were, dislocated, 
when compared with the more living picture on the Bones. 
But that is not all. They further omit the arm behind 
the back and the object held in it. But, for all that, it 
seems clear that what was intended by the ancient artist, 
was a man walking and dragging behind him some implement 
of tillage, whether a hoe or, perhaps, a primitive ploughshare. 
For though the Shuo Wen under its entry of § tsi, rather 
describes its function than defines its fashion, when it writes, 
(h, chih chia tsi tsi chin yeh, that is, 
“ In tillage, sharp-sharp-ly to move forward,” the Erh Ya 
is more explicit and writes, ^ ^ -lil tsi tsi ssii yeh, 

“ tsi-tsi is the share or blade.” 

Was there, then, still lingering on in the Second Millennium 
B.C., a tradition among the early Chinese of a tillage practised 
not with oxen or horses, but by men pushing or dragging 
a primitive ploughshare, and thus opening up to the sowing 
of seed the virgin soil of territories in which they were 
immigrants and intruders ? Such a racial memory, incarnate 
in an eponymous hero Hou Tsi, the Lord or Overseer of 
Ploughshares, and piously epiphanized in the Figure of Type 
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25, may well be revealed by the scanty clauses of the inscrip- 
tion discussed above, which clearly indicate a supplication 
to some spiritual being having power to grant or withhold 
a bounteous harvest. 

In Pictographic Eeconnaissances,” Part VIII, in the 
Journal for October, 1927, p. 777, referring to the same 
Figure (here Fig. 37 of Plate), I wrote, “ The significance 
attributable to this enigmatic group eludes us, consequently 
also the modern verbal and graphic equations.” 

Further consideration of the inscription illustrated in the 
text above (Text-Fig. 1) suggests so strongly that the 
“ enigmatic group ” is, in fact, the prototype of the character 
^ tsi, a share or blade, despite the absence in the modern 
form of any element corresponding to the object dragging 
in the rear of the human figure, that I venture the surmise 
that the element ^ lei, plough, was at some later date 
substituted for the object shown in the archaic scription, 
and the character ^ tsi was thus created as a kind of cy-pres 
solution of the difficulty. This surmise is fortified by the 
statement of the Tsi Fmm ^ Dictionary (cited by Kanghsi) 
that “ I® is the same as ^ tsi ”, [pj ^ t’ung tsi, that is, 
is a variant form of it. What is more we should thus find 
an explanation for the fact that a word really meaning a share 
or blade, should be apparently represented in the Lesser 
Seal and modem forms of writing, only by a human figure 
advancing in profile. As an original design for such a word, 
that seems most inadequate and unlikely. 

Yes, it may be objected, but it is only a conjecture at the 
best. So it is, but when certainty is beyond reach, conjecture, 
supported by argument, is the next best thing, for a conjecture 
is also a challenge. And so, adapting a stanza from Bret 
Harte, let me end this study in the minor key of Truthful 
James : — 

“ Which is why I remark. And my language is plain. 

That for ways that are dark. And for tricks that are vain. 

Archaic Chinese is peculiar, Which the same I am free to 
maintain.” 
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ESA MUNJAM PAKIHAltE 

This passage of the Padhana-Sutta (Suttanipata. v. 440) 
has been declared, on p. 917 of JRAS. 1929, to have been 
misunderstood by Dr. W. Eggers in his dissertation Das 
Dharmasutra der Yaikhanasas As a matter of fact, 
Dr. Eggers has said nothing on the Sutta. but merelv repeated 
the statement of the scholiast regarding the anivattino. 
But as I am myself of opinion (and have said so to my students, 
among whom was Dr. Eggers) that the scholia.st comes nearer 
to truth than both Pischel and Oldenberg thought, I trust 
that the following little restatement of the case will not be 
found superfluous. 

It will be remembered that Pischel in his fascinating paper 
‘ Ins Gras beissen ” {Sitzungsherichte der Preuss. Akad. d. 
ILa's., 1908, p. 445 ff., has explained, among other things, 
that taking grass or reed in one’s mouth was in ancient India 
an appeal to the enemy to .spare one’s life, and that, therefore, 
the Bodhisattva, despising surrender to Mara, said : esa 
miinjuia parihare “ Ich verschmahe das Schilfrohr ” — “ I 
refuse to take the reed ”. 

This view was promptly declined by Oldenberg by quoting 
(in ZDMG., 1908, p. 594) from the Vedic literature (Gobhila, 
Katy. ^raut., ^atap. Brahm.) five passages in which the verb 
parihar appears in close connection with munja-mekhala, 
munja-yoktra, etc., i.e. with a girdle made of munja grass 
bestowing mystical power for performing certain ceremonies, 
or (according to the Atharva-Veda) magical power for con- 
quering one’s enemy {viraghnl mekhala ; Kau&ka-Sutra : 
anayabiam meklialayd sindmi). 

One more fact telling against Pischel might have been 
mentioned by Oldenberg, viz. that nowhere in the Nikayas 
has the verb parihar the meaning to reject, to disdain ” or 
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the like (see the P.T.S.’s Didionary where for the noun 
pariham in the sense of “ avoidance, keeping away from ” 
only a Jataka passage is referred to). 

But Oldenberg comes to a strange conclusion. He winds 
up by paraphrasing as follows the meaning of the sentence 
we are concerned with : Moge er (Mara) immerhin seinen 
Munjagiirtel umnehmen, der im bevorstehenden Kampfe 
ihm Sieg bringen soil ” — “ Let him (Mara) by all means put 
on his munja belt which is to secure him victory in the 
impending fight ”. Evidently, then, Oldenberg takes the 
three stanzas 440-42 to be a soliloquy interrupting the direct 
speech of the Bodhisattva to Mara. 

It must be strongly doubted that this is correct. At first 
sight, indeed, stanza 442 may not seem to be addressed to 
Mara ; but stanza 431 {te Mdro vaftum arahati = Lai. Vist. 
tan evani vaktum arhasi) shows that Maram, in 442, may be 
and probably is nothing else than a poetical substitute for 
Mara tvam (voc. + acc.). The three stanzas contain nothing 
that could be accounted for only by the assumption of a 
soliloquy, while everything they contain is calculated to 
frighten Mara and therefore not likely to be a soliloquy. 
This is particularly evident in stanza 441, which I would 
paraphrase thus {ettha = sahgame ; no na, as in Mahavastu) : 
“ Do not think that I am no match for you, because there are 
a good many ascetics waging war with you unsuccessfully. 
For, if these do not succeed, it is because they are not loval 
to their vow (subbatd) and do not, as I do, know the one way 
leading to success.” 

Still, the Vedic references adduced by Oldenberg are 
important and decisive. It cannot be doubted that our 
passage has something to do with them. It is not, however, 
the mystic or magical power of the Vedic munja belt which 
connects the latter with our Bodhisattva, but merely its 
being the token of a vrata. Even now the practice of wearing 
a grass ring for the duration of a vrata (or dlksd) is not 
uncommon in India. In my opinion, therefore, rnunjarn. 
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jparihare means much the same as vratam badhndmi, the 
special kind of vow being understood. The Bodhisattva 
says : I take the vow to conquer or to die, caring nothing 
for life,” and this fits in perfectly with the second line of the 
stanza, in which I can see no mild resignation, as Pischel 
does,^ but only the words of the true Ksatriya : Death 
in battle is better for me than if I would live as a 
vanquished man.” 

The scholiast, then, is essentially right. The word munja 
in the Sutta does mean some outward sign indicating the 
vrata of the anivattino.^ And though the author of the Sutta 
may have thought of the ring or belt, the practice of wearing 
a munjatinam fastened on the head or banner or weapon of 
the warrior (to frighten the enemy) may well have existed at 
the scholiast’s time. 

F. Otto Schr.4DEr. 


NOTES OX HITTITE GEOGR.\rHIC.\L NAMES 

The country known to the Assyrians as Samalla, also 
written Sam-alla from an assimilation to the Semitic 
lay north of the Gulf of Antioch, its capital city being the 
modern Sinjerli as was proved by the German excavations 
on the site. Tomkins was the first to identify it with the 
Samalua of Thothmes III (Syrian Geographical List, Xo. SlI) 
where it is associated with Aleppo (Xo. 311), ’Urma (313), 
the modern ’Umq of Uerem or Plain of Antioch, and ’Akama 
(315) in which Tomkins saw the name of the modern Akma 
Dagh. In one of the Cappadocian tablets from Kara Eyuk 
(Sidney Smith : Cuneiform Texts from Cappadocian Tablets 
36, a 4) we read that “ the governor of Purutim ” wrote to 
a Babylonian merchant at Ganis (Kara Eyuk) to say that 
“ the Governor of 'Simala ” had lately “ departed (?) from 

* Thinking, it seems, that the Bodhisattva continues on the defensive, 
whereas, in reality, this is just the beginning of his offensive (cf. 442: 
yuddJiaya paccuggncctidmi and mam thdnd acdi'Oyi). 

^ Which, by the way, need not mean morituri, but may mean simply 
those who have vowed not to flee. 
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us” {isti-ni lci{-)bis). Purutim is the Pur^ of the Thothmes 
list (No. 316) where it follows Samalna and 'Akama. and 
corresponds with the Assyrian Purattii or Euphrates. 

Zalba is frequently mentioned in the Cappadocian tablets as 
a chief source of the export of lead. It lay to the south of the 
Halys, as is shown by its connection with Khakhim {C>i)iei- 
form Tablets in the British Museum, iii, p. 31, b 1-8) " Dadum 
has reached Zalba, saying : ‘ Here am I : for the goods to 
Khakhim I will go ’ ” {azir lukutirn ana Khakhim lulik). 
According to the Arabic writers there was a " Lead- 
horough ” in the province of Aleppo (Sachau : 

Sitzungsberichte d. Akademie d. Wissenschaflen zu Berlin, 
1892, xxi, p. 11). I am inclined to identify Zalba with 
Anazarba which the Arabic historian.s write ’Ain Zarba, 
“ the Spring of Zarba ”. In Assyrian this would havi' been 
Ena Zarba, while the later Aramaic of Cilicia would have 
made it Suidas, who mak(‘s the " Anazarbian ” 

(Anazarbas) founder of the city live in the time of the emperor 
Nerva (!), confuses it with Kuinda. the Kundi of the Assyrian 
texts. The ancient name .seems to survive in the Turkish 
Anavurza. Por the interchange of I and r we may compare 
zdrakhi {sic) and zalkhn, the Subara}an or Hitannian word for 
“■ lead ” (WAI. v, 29, 11-2). Possibly the form of the 
name was influenced by the Assyrian 2 ar« 6 « '' refined metal ”. 

In the treaty between the Hittite king ^lutallis and 
Sunassioras king of Ivizzuwadna the river Savri forms part 
of the boundary between the two kingdoms. In Savri I see 
the classical Saros. The name still survives in that of the 
Savran Chai which flows between the Saros and the Pvramus. 

The cit^ of Hurmitta m the Boghaz Ivcui cuneiform texts 
is identified with the modern Derendc by Professor Garstang. 
The latter part of the name recurs in other local names like 
Kismitta and Karasmitti and since initial m- commonlv 
represents ic- in Hittite, more especially after the vowel v, 
the pronunciation of the name would have been Durwitta. 
Cf. the variant forms of the name of the city Khagmis, 
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Khaggamis and Khagbis (which presupposes Khagwis). 
Lewy has shown that Durmitta is the Durkhiimeid or 
Durkhumit of the Cappadocian tablets (which also mention 
a Kunana-meit C.T. iii, 7, n 21). Durkhiimeid, or rather 
Durkhumit, lay in the direction of Samukha, and in Clav, 
Letters from Cappadocia, Xo. TO, we are told that the caravan 
road ran from Durkhumit to Wakhsusana and from Wakh- 
susana to Saladuar (also written Salatiwar and Salatimear, 
Xo. 148, 27, where it is conjoined with Ursu, the classical 
Rhdssus). 

A. H. Sayce. 

THE liAbTiiAKCTAS AXL) THE GAIIAKVALS 

There is much difference of opinion among historians as 
to the Rastrakiltas and the Gaharvals being identical. 

Dr. Burnell, observing the Rastrakutas mentioned as 
Rattn-vamsls in some of their inscriptions,^ was led to infer 
that they are members of the Red<li tribe. He believed that 
it is the Telugu word Reddi which has been distorted into 
Ratfa. In Telugu this epithet is applied to the aboriginal 
agriculturists of that province. 

Mr. V. A. Smith held that the Gaharvals and Rastrakutas 
of Upper India, at least, seem to have come from the same 
stock.- 

For some time they held sway over Kanauj, as appears 
from the copper grant dated 8aka-S. 972 (V. S. 1107 ; 
A.D. 10-51) of king Trilocanapala of Lafa (Gujarat), which 
contains ; — 

{Indian Antiqiiari/, vol. xii, p. 201.) 

^ Researchers of fiistorv are well aware that in tlie inscription of the 
Riistrakuta king .Amoghavarsha I. as al'O in that of Indra III found at 
Xavasari, the word “ Eatta ” only stands instead of " Rastrakuta ” to denote 
the race of these kings, which shows that “ Ratta ” is another form of the 
word “ Rastrakuta 

® “ The Xorthern Rathors arc off-shoots of the Gaharwals.” V. A. Smith, 
Early History of India, 4th Ed., p. 429. 
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i.e. “ 0, Caulukya ! seek the hand of the daughter of the 
Eastrakuta king of Kanauj, and produce offspring.” 

In an article in the Indian Antiquary, vol. iii, p. 41, Mr. J. W. 
Watson, Political Superintendent, Palanpur, writes that on 
Thursday ^ the Margasirsa Sudi 5 of V. S. 936, the Rathor 
Sripati, king of Kanauj, on the occasion of his accession to 
the throne, made a charitable grant of sixteen villages in 
North Gujarat to the Chibadiya Brahmans. One of those 
villages, named Eta, is still held by the descendants of those 
Brahmans. He also adds that the Muhammadan historians 
of Gujarat have acknowledged the king of Kanauj to be 
master of Gujarat. 

In the above grant this Sripati is designated Kanaujesvara, 
either perhaps as being a member of a Kanauj royal family 
of Bastrakutas, or because the Rastrakuta king Dhruvaraja II 
of the southern branch may, after defeating king Bhojadeva 
Parihar of Kanauj, have granted an appanage to Sripati’s 
father, who belonged to a section of Northern Rastrakutas, 
and on his death this Sripati may have made this charitable 
grant. 

In the Bombay Gazetteer also the village of Eta is stated 
to have been granted by the Rastrakuta king of Kanauj. 
Dr. Fleet also holds that the Rastrakutas had migrated to 
the South from the North. 

But on this point it may, however, be asked how the 
Rastrakutas of the Deccan, who are described as Candra- 
vamsis in their inscriptions, can be considered descendants 
of the Surya-vamsa. My reply to this is that in the first 
place the distinction of Candra, Surya, and Agni Yamsa, 
IS only a Pauranic idea, because in different places the same 
clan is designated as of different lineage.^ Moreover, if at 


1 In fact, Sunday falls on this date. 

2 In some inscriptions of the Solankis (Caulukyas), in Duya-iraya- 
Kavya of Hemacandra, and in the Vaslupala-Caritaynitten by Jina Har?a 
-Ganin, the Caulukya race is said to have sprung from the Lunar stock. 
But in the Vikramanhadeva-Carita, written by Bilhana, the origin of the 
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all the matter deserves notice, it will be seen that in fact 
nowhere before S. 782 are the Rastrakutas stated to be 
Candra-vamsls. Further, among the 1,800 silver coins of the 
Rastrakuta king Krsnaraja I, found at Dhamori (Amraoti), 
we find the phrase : — 

Here the word alludes to the king’s being of the 

Surya varnsa, because in the documents hitherto discovered 
Mahaditya appears neither as a title nor as a name of his 
father. Thus it doubtless refers to his prime ancestor, 
the sun. 

Besides this the copper grant dated Saka-S. 730 (V. S. 865, 
A.D. 808) of the Rastrakuta king Govinda-raja III, contains 
the verse : — 

i.e. “ just as the Yadava clan became invincible owing to 
the birth of Sri Krsna, in like manner the Rastrakuta 
clan also became invincible by the birth of this able king.” 

This shows that until this date the Rastrakuta clan 
must have been considered distinct from the Yadava^ clan ; but 
later on the scribe of the copper grant of king Amoghavarsa I 
dated Saka-S. 782 (V. S. 917, a.d. 860), probably misinterpret- 
ing the simile in the aforesaid plate of king Govindaraja, may 

race is held to be from Brahma, which view is also supported by the 
inscription of the Solanki king Kumarapaladeva. 

In the Mount Abu inscription dated 1377 of the Chauhan Lumbha 
the Chauhan clan is stated to belong to the Lunar stock ; in the inscription 
of the time of Visaladeva IV, in the Hammira-AIahakavya, and in the 
Prithvl-rdja-vijaya this clan is said to be of the Solar stock ; while in the 
Prithvirdj Paso it is mentioned as having sprung from Agni, the Fire God. 
Similar is the case of the other clans. 

^ This fact is borne out by the inscription of the Yadava king Bhima, 
dated V.S. 1442, found at Prabhasa Pattana, which contains the words 

f? I 


JEAS. JANT7AKT 1930. 


8 
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have taken this king for a Yadava-vamsI. The later 
writers of the subsequent seven grants, as also Halajnidha, 
seems to have copied this mistake. 

In the RdstrorJa-vamsa-Mahakavija, written in Saka S. 1518 
(V. S. 1653, A.D. 1596), it is stated that a Candra-varnsI prince 
had been adopted by the Surya-vanisI king of Kanauj ^ 
and that the former was the first prince to be designated 
Rastroda. 

Besides this, it is also possible that in course of time, 
owing to the influence of Vaishnavism, the Rastrakutas 
may have been considered Yadu-vanisls. I quote, for instance, 
the case of the Gohil house of Bhaunagar (Kathiawar). AVhen, 
in the thirteenth century of the Vikrama era, they had been 
ruling in Marwar, they were considered Surya-vanisis, whereas 
now, owing to their present abode ])eing in the vicinity of 
Dwaraka, they allege themselves to be Candra-vamsis, as 
is evinced by the following stanza : — 

rTTPrlT (ft II 

Cti t (if I y rfl!! | 


(T^ II II 

1 

5En H a,*: II 

cr1^?T^; I 

rTfrSTrg>(S>)«^T»TT (Tf^'f IRq || 

tnm:) 
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H xf# ^5r TTT II 

A further proof of Vaisnavism influencing the lineage is 
that in the seal of a copper grant, of the sixth century, of the 
Vikrama of the Rastrakuta king Abhimanyu, there is an 
image of the goddess Ambika seated on a lion, while in their 
subsequent copper grants Garuda has been substituted. 

Here it may also be asked why, if the Rastrakiitas in 
reality were not Candra-vainsis, did they themselves allow 
the repetition of a mistake committed by a scribe. In reply 
I beg to say that the royal family of Udaipur is popularly 
styled Surya-vamsI, but the learned Maharana Kumbhakarna 
himself, concurring with the opinion of previous scholars, 
stated in his Rasika-priya (a commentary on the Gita-govinda) 
that the founder of the dynasty was a Brahman : — 

Next I shall take up the question of the Rastrakiitas and 
the Gaharvals being one and the same. 

An inscription of king Lakhanapala ^ has been found at 
Badayun : it is of the thirteenth century a.d. It contains 
the lines : — 

i.e. “ Protected by the famous Rastrakuta kings, the city of 

^ This Lakhanapala was seventh in descent from Candra. By assigning 
twenty years to each generation we arrive at about the same period which 
is assigned to the Gaharval Candra of Kanauj. 

In the United Provinces this Lakhana is generally supposed to be a 
nephew of king Jayacandra, and I think that the author of the Raso has 
also somewhere in his work mentioned him as such. 
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Badayun is an ornament of the province of Kanauj (Pancala). 
Having conquered his foes by his prowess, Candra became 
the first king of that place.” 

Similarly, we have found a copper grant of the Gaharval 
Candradeva of V. S. 1148 which contains the lines 

ft?: I 

i.e. “ Candradeva, son of Yasovigraha, became a powerful 
monarch. Having vanquished his enemies with the force of 
his arms, he took the kingdom of Kanauj.” The lineage 
of Candradeva is not mentioned in this copper grant. But 
his descendants were afterwards known as Gaharvals. 

Comparing both these inscriptions and taking into con- 
sideration the contemporaneousness of the two Candradevas 
mentioned therein, we conclude that both refer to one and 
the same. Candradeva, having first taken Badayun, later 
took possession of Kanauj also. After him his eldest son 
Madanapala ascended the throne of Kanauj, while the younger 
son Vigrahapala received Badayun as a jagir. The Badayun 
family stuck to the original racial name, but the descendants 
of Madanapala, being sovereigns of Gadhipura (another name 
of Kanauj), assumed the title of Gaharval, just as some 
Eastrakutas, residents of village Rehka of the United 
Provinces, came to be knowm after it as Rehkvfds. In the 
Prakrit language Gahar can easily be a corruption of 
Gddhipura} 

It may also be noted that, when Rao Siha, having severed 
all connections with Kanauj, migrated to Marwhr, he at once 
abandoned his surname Gahamll and acknowledged himself 
as simple Rastrakuta. 

We conclude that, when the power of the Parihars became 
weak owing to the invasion of the Rhstrakuta king Indra- 
raja III of the Deccan, their feudatories began to^assume 
^ [This etymology seems to require explanation.^Eu.] 
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independence. Consequently in about V. S, 1137 some 
Member of the Rastrakuta family, having carved out an 
independent state of Badayun, soon after took possession 
of Kanauj. Afterwards, when Jayacandra was killed and 
when, shortly after, Shams-ud-dln began to drive out the 
Rastrakutas from that region, Jayacandra’s grandson Siha 
migrated to Marwar I'ia Mahuvi. 

Certain ruins at Mahuvi (Dist. Farrukhabad) are still 
called Siha-rao-ka-khera. 

Again, from a copper grant of Rao Dhuhar, grandson of 
Rao Siha, we gather that in his reign a Brahman had brought 
down the idol of their tutelary deity from Kanauj . Similarly, 
in the inscription of V. S. 1686 of Rathor Jagmal, the latter’s 
ancestor Dhuhar is mentioned as Surya-vamsi Kanaujiya 
Rathor. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, we are led to 
believe that in reality the Rastrakutas and the Gaharvals 
were of the same lineage. Besides this, in the Rajalarangiril 
(written in the twelfth century of the Vikrama era) there is 
a mention of thirty-six clans of Kshatriyas, and inthe/i«ni«ra- 
pala-caritra (written in V. S. 1-122), where thirty-six clans are 
enumerated, the Rastrakuta clan is designated " Rat ”, 
while no specific mention is made of Gaharvals. 

Again, finding a mention of the name of Gopala and his 
successor Madanapala in a Bauddha inscription of V. S. 1176 
(a.d. 1118) from Set Maheth, and Gopala being entitled 
therein as “ Gadhipurddhipa ”, or ruler of Kanauj, Mr. N. B. 
Sanyal thinks that these two, Gopala and Madana, were the 
ancestors of the aforesaid Rastrakuta king Lakhanapala of 
Badayun ; that Gopala had acquired possession of Kanauj 
in the last quarter of the eleventh century of the Christian 
Era, sometime between the overthrow of the Pratihara 
Dynasty of Kanauj in a.d. 1020 (V. S. 1077) and the acquisition 
of that kingdom by Gaharwal Candra in almost the last part 
of the eleventh century of the Christian Era, and that 
Gaharwal Candra had seized the kingdom of Kanauj from 
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Gopala, which accounts for the title of " Gcidhipuradhipa ” 
being affixed in the inscription of Set Maheth to the name 
of Gopala alone, and not to that of his son Madana. 

Further, Mr. Sanyal quotes a stanza from the copper grant 
dated Saka-S. 972 (a.d. 1050 ; Y. S. 1107) of Trilocanapala, 
found at Surat, in which there is a mention of the Rastrakutas 
having ruled over Kanauj. Mr. Sanyal supports this view 
on the basis of the >Set Maheth inscription. 

In regard to the above opinion the following points deserve 
consideration : — 

There have been found a copper grant of Trilocanapala, 
dated A.D. 1027 (V.S. 1084), and also an inscription of Yasah- 
pala, dated a.d. 1036 (V. S. 1093), from which we conclude that 
the Pratiharas held sway over Kanauj for some time even 
after this period. Moreover, a stanza in the copper grant ^ 
of the Gaharwal Candra, dated V. S. 1148 (a.d. 1091). found 
at Candravatl, runs as follows : — 

ii 

From this we understand the Candra had conquered 
Kanauj long before the date of this inscription. The pro- 
positions that Candra had conquered Kanauj in the last 
part of the eleventh century of the Christian Era and that 
the Rastrakuta Gopala of the Badayun inscription ruled 
over Kanauj in the last quarter of the eleventh century do 
not appeal to reason. 

Again in the Badayun inscription it is thus stated about 
Madanapala, successor of Gopala — 

(1. 

i.e. “ under the powerful influence of Madanapala there was 
1 Epigraph ia Indica, toI. ix, p. 304. 
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no talk even of the Muhammadans ever attempting an 
approach to the bank of the Ganges.” 

As to this ilr. Sanyal himself thinks that Madanapala 
may have fought with the Muhammadans as a feudatory 
general in the army of the Gaharwal Govindacandra. 

If it were so, it would be more open to question how the 
scribe, who delights in recording even the ordinary act of 
his patron’s forefather Madana in having kept the 
Muhammadans from the banks of the Ganges, forgot to take 
notice of such a great deed as the conquest of Kanauj by 
Madana’s predecessor, Gopala ? 

Mr. Sanyal holds V. S. 1257 (a.u. 120(I) as the probable 
date of the Eastrakuta Lakhana's Badayun inscription. 
This Lakharia was seventh in descent from Candradeva. 
According to the prevalent ])ractice of assigning a period 
of twenty years to each ruler, if we count back 140 years from 
the date V. S. 1257. we arrive at V. S. 1117 (a.d. 1060), 
as the time of Candradeva of Badayun. 

We have found a copper grant of V. S. 1148 (a.d. 1091) of 
Candra of Kanauj. referring to his many past conquests and 
ceremonies ; also we know that this Candra retired from the 
throne in V. S. 1151 (a.d. 1097). having made over the kingdom 
to his son Madana. and died only three years after. From 
these facts we conclude that this Candra was rather old at 
t le time of issuing this copper grant (V. S. 1 148) ; and this is 
further borne out by the fact that even his son Madana, 
having attained old age, retired in V. S. 1161 (a.d. 1104), i.e. 
only four years after Candra’s death, and died in about 
V. S. 1167 (A.D. 1110). 

Hence, to suppose that Candra of Badayun is identical 
with him of Kanauj would not be improbable. The same 
Candra, having acquired Badayun, may soon after have 
conquered Kanauj, as has been stated before. 

In the circumstances, if we presume Gopala of the Set 
Maheth inscription to be identical with the one mentioned 
in the Badayun inscription, it may be said that the scribe 
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of the former inscription may have affixed the title 
“ Gadhipuradhipa ” to Gopala in consideration of the Badayun 
family being closely related to the Kanauj family. 

In the foregoing we have referred to the copper grant 
dated Saka-S. 972 (V. S. 1107 ; a.d. 1050) of Trilocanapala. 
This inscription has reference to some past, and not to any 
contemporary, Rastrakutas of Kanauj. It therefore finds 
no support in the Set Maheth inscription. 

Further, is it not strange that, owing to a fancied 
resemblance between the names of Yasovigraha and Vigraha- 
pala and Mahicandra and Mahipala, Dr. Hoernle came to the 
conclusion that the Gaharvals belonged to the Pala Dynasty ? 
In the first place, the names of all the kings of the Pala 
dynasty ended in the termination Pala ; secondly, Mahipala 
of the Pala dynasty was a powerful king, while the Gaharval 
Mahicandra was not even an independent chief. Thirdly, 
in all the inscriptions of the Pala kings, excepting one of 
Mahipala, the dates are given in their regnal years, whereas 
in all the inscriptions of the Gaharval kings the Vikrama 
Samvat is used. Lastly, kings Dharmapala and Rajyapala 
of the Pala Dynasty married the daughters of kings Parabala 
and Tunga respectively of the Rastrakuta Dynasty, while, 
as shown above, the Rastakutas and Gaharvals were identical. 

Some people hold the Rastrakutas and the Gaharvals 
to be of distinct origins on the ground of their different 
Gotras. But Vijnanesvara has clearly said — 

.... gfVff 

i.e. “ the Gotras and Pravaras of kings accord with those 
of their priests.” 

Accordingly, having shifted their residence from one 
province to another, they may probably have been required 
to change their Purohitas, and so their Gotras may also have 
changed. 

The quotation given below from Asvaghosa’s Saunda- 
rananda-Mahdkdvya will also be sufficient to show that the 
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difference in Gotras does not necessarily indicate difference 
of the clans : — 

*1) 

i.e. “ owing to the change of the priest they adopted Gantama’s 
Gotra instead of their previous Kautsa Gotra.” 

Thus, on giving a careful consideration to the subject, 
the doubts raised against the collateralness of the Rastrakutas 
and the Gaharwals will be seen to be groundless. 

Sahityacarya Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu. 


FONDATION DE GOE.TE 
Communication 

1. Le bureau de la fondation n’a pas subi de modifications 
depuis le mois de novembre 1928, et est ainsi compose ; 
C. Snouck Hurgronje (prfeident), M. Th. Houtsma, Tj. De 
Boer, J. J. Salverda de Grave et C. Van Vollenhoven (secre- 
taire-tresorier). 

2. Des buit pubbcations de la fondation il reste un certain 
nombre d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la 
fondation, chez I’editeur E. J. Brill, aux pris marques : (1) 
Reproduction photograpbique du manuscrit de Leyde de la 
Hamdsak de al-Buhturi (1909), fl. 96 ; (2) Kitdb al-Fdkhir de 
al-Mufaddal, ed. C. A. Storey (1915), fl. 6 ; (3) Streitschrift 
des Gazdli gegen die Bdtinijja-Sekte, par I. Goldziber (1916), 
fl. 4.50 ; (4) Bar Hebraeus’s Book of the Dove, ed. A. J. 
Wenstnck (1919), fl. 4.50 ; (5) De Opkomst van het Zaidietische 
Imatnaat in Yemen, par C. Van Arendonk (1919), fl. 6 ; (6) 
Die Richtungen der Islamischen Koranauslegung , par I. 
Goldziber (1920), fl. 10 ; (7) Die Epitome der Metaphysik des 
Averroes, iibersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und Erla uter- 
ungen verseben, par S. van den Bergb (1924), fl. 7.50 ; (8) Les 
Livres des Chevaux, par G. Levi della Vida (1829), fl. 5. 

Novembre , 1929. 
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The Zoological Section of the Nuzhatu-l-Qclub of 
Hamdullah al-MustaufI AL-QAZwixi. Edited, trans- 
lated, and annotated by Lieut. -Colonel J. Stephenson, 
C.I.E., M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S. (Oriental Translation 
Fund, New Series, vol. xxx.) 9x6, pp. xvi + 100 -f- 
T27. London : Royal Asiatic Society, 1928. 15s. 

During the last twenty years considerable attention has 
been given to one of the chief Persian writers of the Il-khani 
period, Hamdullah Mustaufi of Qazwin, a friend of the 
illustrious statesman and historian, Rashidu’ddin Fadlullah, 
who appointed him to a post in the financial administration. 
Of the works in which his leisure was employed, three have 
come down to us. The first of these, the universal history 
known as Ta’nkh-i Guzida, has been published in facsimile 
in the Gibb Memorial Series with an abridged translation 
by the late Professor E. G. Browne ; the second is the immense 
historical poem entitled Zafarndma, extant in a unique MS. 
(Brit. Museum, Or. 2833) ; the third is the NuzJiatu ’l-Qiduh, 
which may be described as an encyclopaedia of popular science. 
The third maqdla comprising the geographical portion of the 
work was edited and translated by Mr. G. Le Strange (Gibb 
Memorial Series, xxiii), and now we are indebted to Colonel 
Stephenson for an excellent edition and translation of the 
section dealing with zoology, which forms part of the first 
maqdla. There seems to be no earlier Persian treatise on 
the subject, and even in Arabic, apart from monographs by 
philologists like Asma‘I and Abu ‘Ubayda, the Kitdbu 
’l-Hayawdn of Jahiz stands alone ; for while the Nuzhat 
was completed in 1340, Damlri’s Haydtu ’l-Hayawdn dates 
from the latter half of the same century. Moreover, the 
Arabic writers regard the subject mainly from a literary 
point of view, unlike Hamdullah, whose work runs on scientific 
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lines, though its contents do no more than “ allow us to see 
what, good or bad, high or low, actually was the state of 
zoological science in the Muhammadan East in mediaeval 
times Faint as this praise may appear, Colonel Stephenson 
judges rightly that the historical aspect of the work is that 
which constitutes its real importance. Though teeming 
with absurdities, it provides in comparatively few pages 
a great amount of information, not readily accessible else- 
where, that sheds light over a wide field of study. For 
example, since the description of each animal is followed 
by a list of the medical and magical uses of its several parts, 
“ we thus have a ‘ Materia Medica ’ — a list of the drugs of 
animal origin used in Persia at the time of the compilation 
of the Nuzhat,” and the names of the diseases in which they 
were applied. Much of this lore is traditional or popular ; 
the authorities most frequently cited are the Wondem of 
Creation by the writer’s fellow-townsman Zakariyya b. 
Muhammad al-Qazwini and the vast collection of anecdotes 
by ‘Awfi — a fact that speaks for itself. It should be noticed, 
on the credit side, that he often gives the Turk! and Mongolian 
names of the animals described. Naturally these names 
have suffered at the hands of the copyists. 

The oldest and best MS. of the Nuzhat is one written in 
1449 and preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale (Ancien 
Fonds 139). By collating this and five other MS. copies 
in addition to the Bombay lithograph, the editor has produced 
a good and trustworthy text. Here and there, I think, 
it is capable of being improved, but so far as I have tested 
it the doubtful readings are almost invariably those which 
cannot be corrected with any ceitainty. E.g. 

(p. e . ), the name of a fabulous “ man-eater ”, is clearly 
a imstranscriptioD of papri^dpo? or papriyajpay, which 

in its turn represents the Persian ; but who shall 

decide how the word was spelt by Hamdullah ? Old MSS. 
of the Jawdmi‘u ’l-Hikaydt have an easy 
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corruption of Notwithstanding its straight- 

forward style, the book raises many a problem for readers 
unfamiliar with its subject-matter. We have therefore 
every reason to be grateful to Colonel Stephenson, one of the 
rare Oriental scholars who are also experts in zoology and 
medicine, for a satisfying translation, the value of which is 
increased by numerous notes on special points connected 
with natural history, etc. 

I conclude with some criticisms. P. 1, 1. 9 : “ He gave to 
animals sensation and motion, that they may seek their 
food according to ”. This phrase, which 

is left imtranslated, means “ in compensation for what is 
dissolved ”, i.e. for waste caused by the bodily secretions. 

Cf. Firdawsu ’l-Hihmt, cd. Siddiqi, p. 115, 15 f. 

I* 

V jli "V jl. p, 2, 1. 25 : Instead of “ has proved a 
felicitous guide ” read “ is set down here (is quoted) for 
luck ”. P. 7, 1. 2 : “ Infidels ” is not an adequate rendering 
of o-L=->l., which denotes the IsmaTlIs and particularly the 
“ Assassins ”. P. 12, last line : “ There is a friendship 
between the snake and the ibex ; and if the ibex’s horn and 
the snake’s tail be burnt, and the ashes rubbed on the sole 
of the foot, one will feel no distress even after long walking.” 
Since it has previously been stated that the ibex is the enemy 

of the snake, the editor suggests that is a slip for 

But does not the sense of the passage imply 
that some kind of occult or magical sympathy was supposed 
to exist between the two animals ? P. 22, 1. 5 from foot : 

For “ application to the eye ” read “ suppository ”. v_iLi 
has both meanings (see Dozy, Supplement). P. 29, 1. 9 ; 
“ It is an ugly and dirty animal.” The translator owes an 
apology to the bear for these epithets, neither of which occurs 
in the text. He reads j {sic) ^1, the last word 
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being an emendation, but Hamdullah wrote 

“ seclusion-seeking So Damlri says “L'-vJ', i.e. 

it retires into its den for the purpose of hibernation. 
P. 78, ]. 8 from foot : For “ flat ” read “ smooth The 
point is that the young eaglets have nothing on which they 
can lay hold to prevent themselves from falling. The author 

adds, “ but notwithstanding their small size, they 

and elect to rest quietly rather than to move about.” 

Colonel Stephenson alters which is the reading of 

/ 

the best MSS., to , an uncommon word meaning 

“ bold during the night ”, and translates by “ they have no 
fear ”, Surely the correct reading is i-e. the eaglets 

are endowed with a sense (instinct) of self-preservation. 
P. 88, note : “ The Shaikhu-r-Ra’Is ” is a title by 

which Ibn Sina is often designated. 

R. A. Nicholson. 

FALAKi-i-^ntWANi : His Times, Life, and Works. By 
Had! Hasan. James G. Forlong Fund, vol. vi. 10| x 
7, pp. 96. London : Royal Asiatic Society, 1929. 
12s. 6d. 

This book of 96 pages is the introduction to the author’s 
forthcoming edition of the Dlwdn of FalakI, a panegyrist 
of the Shirwanshah Minuchihr II (514-44 a.h.). It begins 
with a careful account, based on numismatic as well as 
literary evidence, of the history and chronology of the Shahs 
of Shirwan in the sixth century of the Hijra. Themselves 
weak and obscure, they derive a certain lustre from their con- 
nection -with two great Persian poets, Nizami, who dedicated 
his Layla and Majnun to Akhsatan I, and KhaqanI, who 
was Falakl’s contemporary, and in the elegy whicli he wrote 
on bis death called him “ a sneeze of my lawful magic ”, 
meaning in plain prose “ my pupil in the art of poetry ”. 
If the exhaustive research undertaken by Dr. Had! Hasan 
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has not produced a great deal in the shape of facts concerning 
Falakl himself, it has added very considerably to our know- 
ledge of the literary history of the period. He shows by 
means of an ingenious deduction from passages in the Diican 
that the poet died, not in 577 a.h. as has hitherto been supposed 
but nearly forty years earlier, after having been released 
from a fortress in which he was interned by his royal patron ; 
and several other long-established errors are decisively 
corrected. The Diuan of Falakl, which contains little over 
a thousand couplets, is extant in a unique MS. at Munich. 
Taking this as the basis of his text, the editor has supplemented 
it by a thorough examination of anthologies, lexicons, 
treatises on prosody, and works on general literature. One 
might perhaps wish that he had expended so much labour 
on a writer more conspicuous for merit and interest ; but he 
has worked all round the subject, and there can be no doubt 
that the result is an exceptionally fine contribution to the 
critical study of Persian poetry. The two illusfrations 
reproduce a mustazad by Falaki and a page containing a 
reference to him in the Diudn of Zahlru’d-Din Shufurwah 
from MSS. in the British Museum and the India Office. 

I have observed only two mistakes ; for in and 

... 

Anon for Orion, both on p. 21. 

R. A. Nicholson. 

The Mathnawi of Jalalu’d-din ROmI. Edited from the 
oldest manuscripts available with critical notes, transla- 
tion, and commentary, by R. A. Nicholson, Litt.D., 
LL.D., F.B.A., Sir Thomas Adams’s Professor of Arabic, 
Cambridge. Vol. Ill, containing the text of the Third 
and Fourth Books. Gibb Memorial Series, New Series, 
IV 3. 10 X 6.1, xxxi 64 -p 510 pp. London : Luzac 

& Co., 1929. 30s. 

Three volumes of this great work by Professor Nicholson 
have now appeared, and both author and printers (Messrs. 
Brill of Leiden) are to be congratulated on the excellence 
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of this third volume. Professor Nicholson’s Introduction is 
of singular interest. When he published the text of the first 
two books he explained why he preferred certain manuscripts. 
His text of Book I is based on manuscript C — an early 
fourteenth century copy belonging to the British Museum — 
that of Book II on manuscript D — a Munich copy dated 
A.H. 706 (a.d. 1307). These manuscripts, although old and 
good, are not of pre-eminent authority. Professor Nicholson 
chose them because, for reasons which he gives, he considered 
other manuscripts to show signs of corruption and alteration 
of what was probably the poet’s original text. Now, however, 
by a singular piece of good fortune, he has obtained manu- 
scripts written so soon after Jalalu’d-din’s death that there 
is no question as to their superiority. Accordingly the text 
now published is, as to Book III up to line 2835 that of 
manuscript H, and as to the rest of Book III and the whole 
of Book IV that of manuscript G. H is a manuscript in 
private possession in Constantinople ; it was written in 
A.H. 687, and is said to have been read to Jalalu’d-din. G is 
preserved in the museum attached to Jalalu’d-din’s “ Turba ” 
at Qoniya ; it was written in a.h. 677 and is said to be a 
copy of a corrected and emended archetype that was read to 
the author and his friend Husamu’d-din. As Jalalu’d-din 
died in a.h. 672, it is clear that these two manuscripts give 
us a text of unusual trustworthiness. 

Variations in the text of the Mathnawi can be roughly 
divided into two main classes— changes due to later copyists 
and differences which may be due to alterations made in the 
original poem by the poet himself. The Mathnawi is, in places, 
not very polished verse ; its rhymes often offend ; it is not 
very difficult to emend them so as to avoid obvious breaches 
of rules. Moreover, its meaning is constantly obscured by 
excessive conciseness, and may be explained by the addition 
of a line or two. Thus changes and additions have been 
made only too frequently by ingenious copyists. But what are 
we to say to differences in reading occurring in manuscripts 
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SO early that coppsts had little time to work their wicked will 
upon them ? Professor Nicholson suggests that the first 
copies of the poems — or at least of its earlier books — were 
corrected and pubhshed during the poet’s lifetime or soon 
after his death. Whether Jalalu’d-din himself made or 
approved of these corrections cannot be said. But he may 
weU have done so. Fitzgerald’s extensive alterations to his 
own original version of the Ruba'iyat show how far a poet 
can go in this direction. 

The text has been remarkably well printed. The list of 
errata cannot be called long. There are ninety-three correc- 
tions to Book III — 4810 lines — and only thirty-eight to 
Book IV — 3855 lines. And most of them are very trivial, 
such as addition or omission of an idafat. Very few additional 
mistakes have been revealed by a careful perusal of the 
text. In case they may be useful to Professor Nicholson they 
are noted here : — 


Book III. 

1. 839, for 


read 

^y 


p. 122, heading, for 

jiyA 

)) 



1. 3200, for 

jL>_ 

JJ 

0^ 


1. 3613, for 

** . * \ 

O 1 




1. 3710, for (j- 





1. 3886, for -U.U L. 


Lo 


p. 257, heading, for 


)? 


Book IV. 

1. 305, for 

a 

y 

read 

y 


1. 377, for 


JJ 



p. 435, heading, for 


f t 



1. 2771, for 

o' 


o"'* 


1. 3816, for 


9 9 

A' 


1. 3843, for 


99 


JBAS. 

JANUARY 1930. 





9 
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There are some cases where the reading looks questionable, 
though perhaps the manuscript authority may be conclusive. 
The following are noted : — 

/ ^ 

Book III. 1. 130, jJ may perhaps be -V.J (wool). 


1. 919, ijL-i may perhaps be jUj jJjl 
1. 2567, O- j may perhaps be C-j 
1. 4731, and Book IV, 1. 187 ; should we not 
read either jl.sj'' or jUjl' in both places — 
preferably the former ? 


Book IV. 1. 319, may perhaps be 

1. 1657, o-vlj may perhaps be 


0.\j j j 

1.2557, may perhaps be 

1. 2864, jljj OJJ*' rnay perhaps be 

o'jJ 


1. 3783, 



may perhaps be 


jl yj o*-* 

In Book IV, 1. 2997, the curious form oXlj occurs twice. 
The Arabic termination in o is sometimes written o, for 
example in the hadith quoted in Book IV, 1. 1420 

All students of Persian are awaiting with interest the next 
volume, which is to contain the translation of Books III and 
IV, and still more the commentary and explanatory notes. 
The Mathnawl is by no means easy to translate, for words 
and phrases meet one on every page presenting difficulty. 
But much harder is it to grasp the real meaning which 
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Jalalu’d-din intended to convey to his hearers. Take such 
a simple example as the famous lines beginning : 

The poet deals with this idea more than once ; thus ; 

(_jU J.5 jj aLj- Jjl o-U 1 

WTiat does he really mean ? Speaking for myself, I look 
forward with impatience to Professor Nicholson’s remarks 
on this and many another difficult passage. The Sufis 
of Jalalu’d-din’s time lived in a world of ideas so diflerent 
from our own that few of us can really appreciate and 
sympathize with their thoughts and their beliefs. If any 
modern scholar can understand the mind of a great Muslim 
mystic of the Middle Ages, it is Professor Nicholson. 

Perhaps the scheme of the Gibb Memorial Series hardly 
allows of one suggestion. The late Professor Browne told 
us that the Mathnawl was poetry of a very high order ”. 
The translation of Books I and II is adequate as to the 
words. But Professor Nicholson has shown us in his Selected 
Poems from the Diwdn-i-Shams-i-Tabnz how he can also 
translate the spirit and reflect the poetry of Jalalu’d-din. 
Could he not do something like this for the Mathnawl too ? 

C. N. S. 


An Arabic History of Gujar.it, Zafar ul-Wdlih bi Mumffar 
u'a Alih. By ‘Abdallah Muhammad bin ‘Omar al- 
Makki al-A-safi, ULUGHKH.\Ni. Vol. III. Edited by 
Sir E. Denison Boss (Indian Texts Series). 9| x 6, 
pp. cxv -f 42 + 215. London : John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, 1929. Is. 6d. 

This is the third and last volume of the text of this most 
valuable work, the unique holograph manuscript of which 
Sir E. Denison Boss discovered in the library of the Calcutta 
Madrasah. The importance of his discovery can hardly be 
over-rated. The book is primarily a history of Gujarat and 
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is a most valuable and independent account of that state and 
its riders, but the author branches off into the history of 
practically all other Muslim states in India, Jaunpur, the 
Deccan, Malwa, Khandesh, Bengal, and Dihll. For the 
history of the small state of Khandesh Hajji ad-Dabir, as 
the author is commonly styled, is the only authority besides 
Firishta, and he gives us much information which supple- 
ments Firishta’s brief account, and much more which explains 
it. His history of the Bahmanids, and of the djTiasties which 
succeeded them in the Deccan, and of Muslim dynasties in 
all parts of India, also contains much which enables the 
searcher after historical truth to supplement and correct 
accounts given by other historians. 

The editor explains in his introductions to the three volumes 
the difficulties, neither few nor light, of the task of editing 
the text of Hajji ad-Dabir, of which, however, he has 
acquitted himself with conspicuous success. Most valuable 
and interesting additions to the text of the work are the 
subject-index, the notes, and the three appendices, but the 
most important is the biographical and geographical index. 
The importance of this index and the difficulty of compiling 
it are explained by the editor in his introduction to volume ii. 
*“ One great cause of confusion to the reader throughout this 
history (he might have added, every Indian history) is the 
author’s practice of referring to the leading dramatis personae 
by their titles only, without reference to their other names ; 
and seeing that many of these titles were always borne by 
some one, and were indeed sometimes held by two or more 
individuals concurrently, the result is often most bewildering." 
Sir E. Denison Ross has carefully examined each mention of 
a person by his title, has determined in each case to which 
holder of the title the entry refers, and has given in his index 
the personal name, as well as the title, of the person mentioned, 
with references to the pages in which he is mentioned. The 
difficulty of this task, and the immense labour which it has 
involved can be estimated only by students of original works 
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on Indian history, and the result of the editor’s labours is 
that this index is not only a guide to those consulting this 
particular text, but a work of reference for students of Indian 
Muslim history generally, as well as a model for editors of all 
future works on the same subject. All such students owe a 
debt of gratitude to Sir E. Denison Ross. 

The editor justly complains of the scanty notice which his 
labours have received. “ The fact is,” he says, “ that Arabic 
scholars are not as a rule interested in Indian history, while 
Indian historians are not generally acquainted with Arabic,” 
so that the book has fallen between two stools. The present 
writer has met students of Indian history who have never 
heard of Hajjl ad. Dabir, and has been in communication 
with one such engaged in the translation of an important 
authority, which deals with the history of Musbm India in 
general, and that of Gujarat in particular. This student has 
been advised to suspend his work until he has carefully 
studied Hajjl ad. Dabir, but for the reason given by Sir E. 
Denison Ross such advice as this is at present fruitless, and 
our English translation of the text is much to be desired. 

A slight error in the introduction to volume I seems hitherto 
to have escaped notice. Hajjl ad. Dabir is not consistent in 
his spelling of place-names, and an instance of this is his 

spelling of the name of the town Surat in two ways, Cjjj— 
and but the spelling represents the district 

Sorath (Saurashtra), not the town. 

Sir E. Denison Ross has rendered a great service to all 
students of Indian history. The text of the valuable work 
discovered and edited by him is a monument of scholarship 
and industry, and a mine of historical information. 

WoLSELEY Haig. 
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Mateeiaux pour UN Corpus inscriptionum Arabicorum. 
Deuxieme partie, Syrie du Sud. Tome deuxieme, 
Jerusalem, “ Haram Deuxieme fascicule. Par Max 
Van Berchem. 14J X 11, 217 — 466 pp. In Memoires 
publics par les membres de I’institut fran§ais du 
Caire. Tome 44. Cairo, 1927. 

This fascicule concludes Van Berchem’s work on Jerusalem. 
Short notices of the earlier fascicules have appeared in the 
Journal as they came ont, and a general view may be taken 
here of the whole. It forms a separate book in three volumes, 
the third volume containing the plates having been published 
before the other two. An index is still wanting, but is 
promised. 

The existing Islamic monuments of Jerusalem that are 
earlier than the Christian kingdom of the sixth /twelfth century 
consist of the Dome of the Rock and the Aqsa mosque and one 
or two other buildings and remains in the Haram sanctuary. 
A few detached fragments of this period from the sanctuary 
and others from the town itself or from its neighbourhood 
are preserved also. Both in the town and in the Haram 
there are numbers of monuments still standing that date 
from the recapture of Jerusalem from the Crusaders onwards 
to modern times. Van Berchem brings together a com- 
prehensive collection of inscriptions from these objects, 
consisting of all that he was able to see himself, and he adds 
any other Islamic inscriptions from Jerusalem of which he 
could find a record. He is careful to warn the reader that 
his collection is not complete and he points to places where 
additions may be looked for, but it does not seem likely that 
they would be many or of much importance. In any case, 
only a small proportion of his inscriptions have been published 
before. The series includes about 300 items and starts in 
the Umaiyad period, extending over the remainder of the 
Islamic epoch, but for a gap in the sixth-twelfth century, due 
to the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. Most of the inscrip- 
tions are architectural, but there are a few of a different 
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kind, such as decrees, title deeds, epitaphs, and grafitti. 
The substance of the record is usually brief, the bulk of the 
inscription generally consisting of titles and formulas. 

To this collection Van Berchem adds a conunentary in the 
usual form of a separate article on each inscription dealing 
with the various points of interest as they arise. It contains 
justifications of the texts and translations, and every aid 
that could be required by the reader. But the commentary 
does not stop at verifying and explaining the inscriptions ; 
it also looks to what can be learnt from their evidence when 
it is taken in conjunction with the other evidence available. 
Enquiries of this description and general observations con- 
stitute the chief part of the commentary and form its text, 
the critical apparatus and minor points being relegated to 
notes. The monuments to work on which inscriptions 
relate are described so far as is necessary for the purpose of 
the author. The descriptions are generally detailed and are 
often illustrated by plans and drawings. The plates include 
view's and details of several of the monuments, besides 
reproductions of all the principal inscriptions. 

The book affords an excellent view of the progress of the 
Arabic monumental script at Jerusalem, from the plain 
Kufic of the Umaiyads to the transition to the rounded 
character and thence to the modern forms ; and it would 
hardly be possible to follow the same development at any 
other place so fully and with so little interruption. Details 
of interest to palaeography are noted regularly and com- 
mented on. 

Van Berchem’s interpretation of the inscriptions, which 
is most careful and thorough — nothing that offers the least 
difficulty being passed unnoticed — produces a good deal 
that is of general value for language, for he demonstrates 
precisely the meaning of numbers of words and expressions 
particularly administrative and technical terms, and he notes 
all peculiarities such as departures from grammar that have 
philological significance. 
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The decrees that have been referred to nearly all belong 
to the ninth /fifteenth century, and relate to the abolition 
of exactions. There are some ten of them and they are 
obviously valuable historical documents. Hardly any of 
the other inscriptions could well be described as historical, but 
many of them have a historical bearing and Van Berchem 
searches systematically for all the historical light they yield. 
This means comparing historical notices with the epigraphical 
records, tracing personages mentioned in the inscriptions, 
and looking into their circumstances, noting variations in 
style and formulae, detecting allusions, and so forth, and 
arriving at conclusions that sometimes require close reasoning. 
Some idea of the completeness with which this part of the 
subject is handled may be given by particular examples : 
all that is recorded about the demarcation of roads under the 
Umaiyads is reviewed in order to show the significance of 
the well-known milestones of ‘Abd el Malik and for the bearing 
of the title hadra on the date of an inscription, a full view 
of the usage as to this title in different parts of the Islamic 
dominions is furnished. Van Berchem’s historical deductions 
from a few tombstones and other detached fragments show 
what it is possible to derive from the most hopeless looking 
material. 

The new historical fact that is produced by these investiga- 
tions does not amount to more than a little about the doings 
of Salah ed Din and his successors and a few indications 
as to the administration, the position of individuals, and 
various other matters, one of which is the claims of the 
Ottomans to the Khalifate. A constant check on the 
accuracy of the Arab historians is obtained and alone would 
repay all the trouble taken. The writers generally come 
out with credit, and Mujir ed Din, author of the standard 
chronicle of Jerusalem Jjns el Jalil, proves to be particularly 
reliable. 

The inscriptions give a good number of topographical 
facts and signs. They are followed up with the aid of the 
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geographers, medieval travellers, and others, and many useful 
results are obtained, often after long and elaborate enquiries. 
The principal ones relate to the walls, citadel, and aqueducts 
and to the Haram. Some curious instances are shown of 
the way in which legends spring up and names travel from 
shrine to shrine. 

There are few Islamic monuments of any consequence 
in Jerusalem that are not dated directly by inscriptions. 
Some of the madrasas and other buildings later than the 
sixth /twelfth century are remarkable for their beauty or 
for other characteristics. Van Berchem points out the 
features which are of special interest for the history of 
architecture, e.g. the early use of the cruciform plan and 
modifications of it, the square minaret, some constructional 
peculiarities, the Latin elements, sometimes taken from 
Latin buildings bodily and sometimes imitations of Latin 
models, so frequent in the Muhammadan buildings of 
Jerusalem later than its recapture from the crusaders. As 
a rule no developments since the foundation of the buildings 
seem to have occurred and it is only in the Haram that there are 
buildings which have been altered and restored at intervals 
extending over a long time. The inscriptions of the Aqsa 
mosque, of which the earliest known (but no longer in 
existence) belonged to the reign of El Ma’mun, become 
continuous after the sixth /thirteenth century, and the way 
in which they elucidate various problems with regard to its 
architecture, its mosaics and other details connected with 
it, is discussed. 

The Dome of the Rock has a line of inscriptions longer and 
more complete than El Aqsa. The result of Van Berchem’s 
researches here is virtually a history of the monument in 
the light of its inscriptions. A great deal of new evidence 
is produced ; besides the numerous inscriptions published 
for the first time, there are reliable reconstructions of inscrip- 
tions on the windows and elsewhere, one or two dates previously 
unnoticed, such as that of the tiling of the octagon, arguments 
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on important problems founded on a strict consideration 
of the language. The existing mosaics are analysed and 
compared with one another and with examples elsewhere, 
a very difficult problem of decipherment in one of them has 
been solved, adding considerably to our knowledge. All that 
is known of the vanished mosaics of the exterior has been 
collected. 

Van Berchem succeeds in proving that the object of several 
of the inscriptions was to take possession of buildings, as it 
were, so as to obtain their good auguries. This curious fact, 
well worth demonstrating, gives a clue to the well-known 
substitutions of El Ma’mun at the Dome of the Rock. To be 
noticed are his discussions of the length of the Umaiyad mil, 
and the cubit and of Mamluk heraldry, all starting from 
epigraphical data. 

Any one who examines the book will be impressed by its 
extraordinary thoroughness. Remarkable are the regularity 
of its method, and the great care for accuracy evident through- 
out and particularly conspicuous in recording the inscriptions, 
the abundance of the evidence that has been brought together 
by the author by means of his wide knowledge of his subject 
and by his untiring search in all the sources open to him, 
the acuteness of his observation and the clearness and fairness 
of his exposition. References are given throughout and 
the authority for every statement can be seen at once. 

The amount of useful information on many different matters 
that is afforded incidentally is another notable feature and 
extends the value of the book far beyond its immediate 
theme. 

Some idea of the immense labour that the book represents 
can be obtained from a list of authorities consulted which is 
given in one of the volumes. It covers some twenty-four pages, 
and contains several hundred items, including unpublished 
MSS. as well as books and serial publications. In it are to be 
foimd the oriental sources, such as Arab historians and 
geographers who treat of Jerusalem, and the occidental ones — 
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the accounts of medieval pilgrims and travellers and also 
modern European writers on the place. The list is limited 
to works cited in Van Berchem’s notes under abbreviated 
titles, others being cited also under full titles. Van Berchem’s 
labour would have been much less, if he had restricted 
himself to original sources, but he took the trouble of 
going through translations and other secondary authorities, 
so that those unacquainted with Arabic could check his 
statements. 

At an early stage of his career Van Berchem realized the 
importance of Arabic archaeology and the aid that its study 
could give to the history of the manners, ideas, and civilization 
of Muslims. He saw how epigraphy could be made to serve 
this object, notwithstanding that many of the inscriptions that 
exist have little interest in themselves. He laid down principles 
for dealing with them even before the first volume of the 
Materiaux had appeared, containing his plan for a Corpus 
of Arab inscriptions. He devoted himself to Arab epigraphy 
and had long been acknowledged as its greatest exponent, 
being consulted and receiving constant communications 
about it from all parts. The reputation he had acquired and 
the general esteem in which he was held were strikingly 
shown by the tribute paid to his memory by numerous 
distinguished scholars on his decease in 1921. Shortly before 
it had seemed that the project for a complete Corpus was in 
a fair way towards being realized, but now it is to be feared 
that it will not be carried much beyond the point at which 
he left it eight years ago. “ Jerusalem ” represents a per- 
fection of his method as the result of experience and the 
advance he had made is evident when “ Jerusalem ” is 
compared with his excellent work on Cairo. From 

Jerusalem ” one can see that the most insignificant inscription 
of antiquity is always worth collecting, for it can always be 
made to yield something useful. 

It seems impossible to imagine anything that could be 
done to make an epigraphical research more productive, and 
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it is satisfactory that Van Berchem was able to complete this 
book as a model for others to follow. 

Professor Wiet undertook the arduous task of seeing the 
book through the Press after the printing had only just 
begun, and has carried it out in a way that deserves general 
gratitude. 

A. R. Guest. 


MaqkizI : El MawA’iz wa’l- i'tibar ri dhikr el-Khitat 
wa’l Attiar. Arabic text edited by M. Gaston Wiet. 
Vol. V, fascicule premier. 14 x 11. pp. 184. In 
Memoires publics par les membres de I’institut frangais 
d’archeologie orientale du Caire. Tome 53. Cairo, 
1927. 

This instalment of Professor Wiet’s magnificent edition 
of el Khitat contains the history of Egypt from the Arab 
conquest to the end of the reign of the Tulunids and includes 
an account of the town of Fustat and its outlying districts 
el ‘Askar and el Qata’i‘. Maqrizi introduces most of the 
topographical chapters with some instructive remarks of his 
own, but the rest of this part of his book is almost entirely 
a compilation from earlier writers, whose statements are 
sometimes abbreviated and sometimes reproduced word for 
word, the sources being sometimes indicated and sometimes 
not shown. The compilation is useful because of the amount 
of scattered information that it brings together, and, moreover, 
though the originals of most of the extracts of which it is 
formed are still in existence, it does preserve some passages 
that would otherwise have been lost. One that is important 
is the account of the foundation of Fustat, which Professor 
Wiet shows to have come originally from the ^itat of el Kindi. 
Another that is more striking is the celebrated description 
of the garden of Khumarawaih, with its curious and doubtless 
authentic details of the plantations, the house of gold and 
its decorations including the painted effigies of Kh umarawaih 
and his favourite women, the lion house, and the lions. 
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This passage is presumably deriv'ed from the almost con- 
temporary Ibn ed Daya. 

In his notes Professor Wiet gives references to the passages 
which Maqrizi has taken from extant writers and also to 
modern books or publications in which any part of Maqrizi’s 
text has been translated or discussed. He deals with any 
difficulty that the text offers and further he includes matter 
that is likely to be useful, such as the names of the directors 
of finance in Egypt collected by him from various sources. 
He has succeeded in identifying numbers of persons and 
places, in correcting several errors of his predecessors, and in 
solving various other problems. His w’ork has been done 
most carefully, and will be indispensable to students of 
the history of the Arabs in Egypt. 

A. K. Guest. 


Kitab ED Da^Ira Fi ‘iLM ET TIBB (the treasury of medicine). 
By Thabit IBN Qurra. Edited by Dr. G. Sobhy, 
Assistant Professor of Medicine, Egyptian University. 
11 X 7. pp. 186 Arabic text + 43 English and English 
and Arabic. Cairo : Government Press, 1928. 

This is a concise guide to therapeutics, undertaking, as 
stated in its opening sentence, “ to describe malady and its 
remedy as tersely as can be done.” It goes through the 
whole range of illnesses and ailments in separate chapters, 
dealing with their causes and with the appropriate treatment. 
Only a very few of the authors of medical works in Arabic, 
which have reached us flourished before ^abit ibn Qurra, 
so that if this book is rightly ascribed to him, it would have 
a special interest. The question how far it shows any 
additions to Greek medicine would be of particular importance. 
That it is based largely on Galen appears from the frequency 
with which he is cited. The author also quotes Hippocrates 
fairly often and various other authorities occasionally. 

But is the book really the work of ^abit ibn Qurra, 
who has been described as the great mathematician, 
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philosopher, and physician of the third-ninth century, 
one of the greatest figures among the promoters of Arab 
learning of the time ? It seems certain that it is not. It is 
true that at the end of a list of the books composed by Thabit 
which is handed down by el Qifti one finds the following : 
“ There is also in current circulation an excellent Arabic 
compendium known as ed Dakhira and ascribed to Thabit.” 
Dr. Sobhy refers to this statement as a proof of Thabit’s 
authorship, but he has failed to notice that immediately 
afterwards the author of the list mentions that he had asked 
^abit ibn Sinan whether Thabit ibn Qurra was the author 
of the compendium and had been answered that he was not. 
Against such evidence, the inclusion of Ed Daldiira by Ibn Abi 
Usaibi'a among the works of Thabit ibn Qurra has no weight. 

TJiabit ibn Sinan, who was the grandson of Thabit ibn 
Qurra, died in 365-976. Ed Dakhira, therefore, must date 
from at least as early. But if Ibn Sina (b. 370-980) is men- 
tioned in the present version of Ed DajAira, the book cannot 
have reached us in its original form. Dr. Sobhy, in his 
introduction, includes Ibn Sina among the authors who 
seem to have been consulted for Ed DaJAira since their 
names constantly occur in it. In the absence of an index, 
it has not been found possible to verify this statement, or, 
indeed, to discover any reference to Ibn Sina in the book. 

In any case, this version of Ed DalAira is of considerable 
antiquity and was well worth bringing out. It is produced 
from a unique seventh-thirteenth century MS. The text 
appears to be very good. The printing and turn out leave 
nothing to be desired. Dr. Sobhy supplies a useful intro- 
duction in English and a carefully compiled glossary con- 
taining English equivalents of all Arabic technical terms 
and names of drugs that appear in the book. The glossary 
by itself is a work of much value. 


A. R. Guest. 
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Khitat ESH Sham. By Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali Vol. 5. 

11 X 8, 308 +4 pp. Damascus, 1927. 

The four earlier volumes of this large Arabic work on the 
history and geography of SjTia have been noticed in the 
Journal. It is now announced that the history will be 
completed in a sixth volume to be published soon and the 
gazetteer, which it is hoped to bring out afterwards with 
maps and illustrations, will require three or four ■volumes 
more. The civil history, which is the subject of the present 
volume, is carried down to the time of publication. Under 
the main heading are grouped the army, the navy, revenue 
and taxation, trusts and charities {waqfs), municipal 
administration, canals, harbours and communications, posts, 
telegraphs and telephones, and ancient monuments. The 
accounts of the various institutions are general for the most 
part, but they bring together a number of useful details, 
including some extracts from historians. If the historical 
surveys are a little disappointing, particularly as regards 
the early developments under Islam to which attention 
naturally turns, it has to be remembered that in the present 
state of historical research it would hardly be possible to 
make them satisfying. Particulars of the introduction 
and extension of railways and some other modern inventions 
in Syria are given. The book will be useful as a guide to 
Syria. It is doubtless intended primarily for the general 
reader. 

A. R. Guest. 

Documents Inedits d’Histoire Almohade. Publics et 
traduits . . . par E. Le’vt-Provencal. (Textes arabes 
relatifs a I’histoire de I’Occident musulman, Vol. I.) 
10 X 6U xii + 272 + \ o Y pp., 2 maps. Paris : 
Geuthner, 1928. 

The exhaustive researches which M. Levi-Provengal and 
his colleagues have carried out in the libraries of North Africa 
and Spain, have been rewarded by the discovery of several 
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works of tke first importance for the history of Islam in Spain 
and the West. The present volume, the first to be published 
in this new series, contains, as the title indicates, a number of 
miscellaneous documents, which were found grouped together 
in a neglected manuscript at the Escorial. M. Levi-Proven^al 
has not only published the texts, but, maintaining the best 
traditions of French scholarship, has supplied in addition an 
excellent translation and a wealth of illuminating annotation, 
together with a glossary, indices, and maps. 

Of the three sections of the book, the first consists of letters 
from the Mahdl, Ibn Tumart, and his Khalifa ‘Abd al-Mu’min, 
exhorting their followers in the precepts of their religion, 
nnd threatening the Almoravids and their partisans. Though 
there are indications that some of them at least are forgeries, 
the uncompromising and puritanical tone of the letters 
illustrates in vivid fashion the spirit of these early reformers, 
so closely resembling the Wahhabis of our own time. The 
second contains the abridgement of a work on the genealogies 
and tribal affiliations of the Almohads, which is of technical 
value for its precise information. The third and longest 
section (pp. 50-133 of the text), on the other hand, is a work 
of peculiar interest. The author, Abu Bakr b. ‘All as- 
Sanhajl, nicknamed al-Baydhaq (“ the pawn ”), was one 
of the three disciples who accompanied the Mahdl from the 
very outset of his mission. The editor has been unable to 
identify him more closely ; in the introduction he suggests 
that he may have been a brother of the famous ‘Umar 
Asnag, and elsewhere (p. 44, n. 4) that he may have been a 
nephew of the Mahdl himself. He alwavs speaks of himself 
as the muleteer of the Mahdl, in whom he had the most 
childlike faith, and was evidently content to play a very 
modest part in the Almohad movement. In simple language, 
without pretence or artifice, he relates what he himself saw 
and took part in of the movements of the Mahdl and his suc- 
cessor, together with a summary of their military expeditions. 
As the narrative of a first-hand witness, his testimonv, though 
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often in contradiction with the statements of the later 
historians, deserves, it would seem, the fullest credence, and 
has indeed already been utilized by M. Gaudefroy- 
Desmombynes. In dealing with events in which he had no 
personal share, however, al-Baydhaq is brief and abrupt, 
and I am inclined to agree with the editor’s suspicion (p. 206 
note) that the conclusion of the work is a hasty compilation 
by another hand. 

The task of translating these documents offers pecuhar 
difficulties here and there, partly owing to some uncertainty 
about the exact sense of several terms, especially in the 
letters of Ibn Tumart, and partly because of the colloquial 
and at times un-Arabic phraseology of their Berber-speaking 
authors. There are, in fact, throughout the work a number of 
sentences in Berber which M. Levi-Proven§al has left imtrans- 
lated. Nevertheless his success in producing an intelligible 
translation of even the most obscure passages deserves to 
be signalized, and there are comparatively few places where 
his renderings are definitely, in my opinion, open to correction. 

P. 5 : “ celui qui combat ” ; read “ he who is slain ” 


P. 11 : “ le mensonge n’est reserve qu’a ceux . . ; the 

sense seems to be “ [God has made manifest their artifices] 
and likewise (their) falsehood, except to those who ...” 

P. 13 : “ par qui je vous recommande ” ; \ 

in the text is the beginning of a new sentence, “ Now that 
which I commend to you.” 

P. 17 : “ Comme ils sont les plus perdus . . . Allah m’a 
ordonne ” : I take l3l as an exclamation “ and lo, they 


are . . .” and 4)1 as the beginning of a new sentence. 

P.29: “on lui mettra sous la plante des pieds un charbon ”: 
the original expression is much more realistic, “ he shall be 
shod with sandals of fire.” 

P. 37 : “ Ces gens qui pratiquent sans def affiance ce qui 

JEAS. JANVAEY 1630. 10 
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est licite ” is a somewhat unlikely rendering of [5^^ 

Read probably “they 

of old-established glory.” 

P. 38 : “ homme des combats ” : the popular sense of 
jva- >l« (prophecies, etc., especially those relating to the 
Mahdi) can hardly be overlooked in the interpretation of the 
verse. 

P. 46, paragraph 2 : the text implies rather “but in the case 
of all those throughout the land of Egypt who . . . , the 
Mahdi preferred . . .” 

P. 80 : The translation “ Le croyant mange des dattes 
et Tinfidele boit du vin ” seems to miss the point of the 
anecdote. While the sale of wine by infidels is lawful, what 
angers the Mahdi is finding Muslims so engaged, for which 
reason he spills it all out, exclaiming 1^1! j jllr 

i.e. “ The believer is a seller of dates, the infidel a seller of 
wine.” 

P. 103 ; “ quand Allah decretait une chose, elle ne se 
faisait que par lui ” : read “ in order that Allah should bring 
to pass a matter which was decreed ”, referring to the capture 
of Fez, related on p. 166. 

P. 130 : “ les talibs des Ganfisa etaient absents ” : the text 
has “ the Ganfisa were searched for, being absent.” 

P. 134 ; “ Quel subterfuge employer alors ? Laisser de 
cote tout subterfuge ” : more probably " What is to be done 
then ? Avoid all subterfuge.” The Mahdi seizes on the word 
<Ls-, quite innocently used by the questioner, and applies 
it in its disparaging sense. A few lines below there is a similar 
play upon words in the phrase bjli 1 Vj 
where the editor translates, “ Ne faites pas de Tete I’hiver 
et de Thiver Tete.” In this case the Mahdi, enjoining his 
followers to engage in warlike activities without intermission, 
says whimsically, “ Let not your ardour be chilled for a single 
summer nor lukewarm a single winter.” 
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Pp. 167-8 : It is not clear why is differently 

translated in three contiguous passages : “ il passa les 
Almohades en revue ” A"*)’ “ J 

nouvelles troupes ” (L^-* “ ou passa ses 

troupes en revue ” (again I 4 J j^). 

H. A. R. Gibb. 


L’Islam. Manuale delle Credenze ed Istituzioni Musulmane. 
Di Henri Lammens, S.J. Traduzione e appendice di 
Ruggiero Ruggieri. 9x6. xix, 278 pp. Bari, 1929. 
L. 20. 

Pere Lammens’ original work appeared in 1926 at 
Beyrouth, and has recently been translated into English by 
Sir Denison Ross. After introductory chapters on ‘‘ The 
Cradle of Islam — pre-Islamic Arabia ” and on Muhammad, 
the book goes on to deal in separate chapters with the Qur’an, 
the Sunna, the Jurisprudence and Laws of Islam, Asceticism 
and Mysticism in Islam, and Reformers and Modernists. 
The subjects are dealt with clearly, concisely, and, on the 
whole, adequately. 

In the world of reality, beliefs and institutions are 
inseparable from the people who hold or perpetuate them ; 
the personal element intrudes and modifies the doctrine or 
theory propounded by the original teacher. The present 
work concerns itself for the most part with the “ theory ” 
of Islam as based on the Qur’an, the Sunna, and the law-books. 
But it also deals with the modifications introduced into the 
religion by the various societies that adopted it and became 
“ sects ”. It is in this part of the work that a certain 
inadequacy appears, and there is a lack both of original 
presentation and of due proportion. The time has come to 
recognize that Shfism is entitled, by the history of its origins, 
to equal treatment with Sunnism instead of being relegated 
among the “ sects ”. The author, however, has followed the 
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orthodox method and does not even make it clear that 
ShVa is a name used by the Sunnis, and that the Shihtes 
have their own names for themselves, either lihn ‘Ashariya 
or Ja‘fariya, or, in India, sometimes Tinvdri, the followers 
of the “ Three ” (‘Ali, Hasan, and Husayn, as opposed to the 
Chdrydn, or followers of the “ Four ” Caliphs. In the matter 
of proportion, more space is devoted to the various sects — 
Zaydis, Isma'ilis, Druses, and Nusajrris — than to Shi‘ism, 
though it is perhaps natural that a French work should pay 
a good deal of attention to the beliefs of peoples who figure 
prominently in French “ mandated ” territory. The Italian 
translation which we have before us endeavours to restore 
the balance by a long appendix (pp. 204-22) on the Sanusis 
who are mainly to be found in Italy’s African domains. Apart 
from a page on the Khojas, the “ peculiar ” Muslims of India, 
Central Asia, China, and Java receive no attention. 

In addition to the appendix on the Sanusis, the Italian 
translation is provided with others on recent events in the 
world of Islam, and with statistics — culled mainly from 
L. Massignon’s Annuaire du Monde Mussulman (1925) — 
of the numbers of Muslims in the various regions of the world. 
The translator also has prefaced his work with an appreciation 
of the life and work of Pere Lammens. (It seems a pity, 
incidentally, that the author’s carefully preserved ideal of 
scholarly detachment should not have been maintained always 
by the translator, who at times in his appendices (e.g. 
pp. 192 II. and p. 203) too clearly indicates his national and 
ecclesiastical sympathies.) 

The Italian translation is well printed, and is provided, 
like the original, with a short vocabulary, an up-to-date 
bibhography, and an index, in addition to the appendices. 
It should prove a useful and convenient work of reference. 

R. Levy. 
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WooDBROOKE STUDIES. Christian Documents in Syriac, 
Arabic, and Garshimi. Edited and translated with a 
Critical Apparatus by A. Mingaha, with Introductions 
by Kendel Harris. 101- x 6.}. 332 pp. Cambridge : 
HefEer & Sons, 1928. 10s. 6d. 

These “ Studies ” are reprinted, for the benefit of a wider 
public, from the half-yearly Bulletin of the John Hylands 
Library, Manchester. Dr. Mingana promises a catalogue of 
his documents and an account of their collection. They were 
amassed at intervals but especially in the course of a journey 
to the Near East, undertaken in 1925, by the encouragement 
and material assistance of Dr. Rendel Harris and Mr. Edward 
Cadbury. This was a wise measure prompted by piety, zeal 
for learning and compassion for Eastern Christians, harried 
in and beyond Turkey during the War and after. It is obvious 
that MSS. treasured from generation to generation are liable to 
theft or loss on hurried journeys and to depredation and 
destruction if left behind in buildings to be ruined by Turks 
or Kurds. An instance of this danger is the valuable “Apology 
of Timothy I Patriarch of the Eastern Church a.d. 780-823 ”, 
Ease. 3 of Woodbrooke Studies. This MS. copied at Alkosh 
some few years ago and collated by Dr. Mingana has since been 
destroyed by Kurds. The Vatican Library possesses a copy ; 
but it is here published for the first time. We congratulate 
Dr. Mingana on securing this work and many other survivals. 

These MSS. are now made fully available for study, first 
in the case of Ease. 1 and 3 by rotography of beautiful, even 
and thus very clear writing ; where the MSS. are less clear 
rotographic specimens are given and the whole given in good 
modern Maronite character. Eull translations by Dr. Mingana 
are given and valuable introductions by Dr. Rendel Harris : 
these combine wide learning with a vivid and playful style 
full of allusions. In these introductions and in Mingana’s 
numerous footnotes all the references to Ecclesiastical History 
and to sources which are necessary for elucidation and com- 
parison are fully and abundantly supplied. 
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Fasc. 1. A treatise of the great Jacobite writer, Dionysius 
bar-Salibi, Bishop of Mar’ash and Mabbogh 1145. Against 
the Melchites. It is difficult to revive interest in bygone 
controversies, especially on ritual points such as opposed 
methods of making the sign of the Cross. The reader is chiefly 
struck by the fact that in controversies and differences it is 
needful to insist on outer differences as symbolical of doctrine. 
The historical interest continues and the differences between 
the Monophysite Bishop, the Melchites or Chalcedonians, and 
the Greek Church are given in well-defined statements 
and arguments. The bishop’s plea for instruction in 
Church servfices, i.e. for the reading of Bible lessons rather 
than concentrating on elaborate musical servfices, is con- 
vincingly put. 

Same Fasc., Part. 2. The ‘‘ E.vliortation to the Priesthood ” 
a.scribed to Ignatius of Antioch, is of higher order : it is 
eloquent and upholds a high ideal. As regards deacons it 
descends lower with accusations of ignorance and impiety. 

We next come to various apocryphal writings in Garshuni, 
that is vernacular Arabic written in Syriac script, probably 
with a view to partial concealment, as Christians, while 
adopting the language of Mohammedan conquerors, would 
need to camouflage their treasured books. This popular 
literature was widely spread. MSS. are found far apart, in 
Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia. Their origin appears often to 
have been Coptic and some may have been translated from 
Greek or Syriac. 

Fasc. 2 contains A Jeremiah Apocrvphon ” which is 
evidently related to the Book of Enoch, the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, the Last \\ ords of Baruch : it has reflections from 
the Book of Judges, the Four Gospels, the Gospel of the Infancy 
and the legend of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. A “ New 
Life of John the Baptist ” follows. It is of Greek or Coptic 
origin, a pious romance, probably from Alexandria, combining 
Bible history with many legends of miracles. Next come 
five Uncanonical Psalms. There must have been very many 
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psalms whence the CL of our Psalter could be selected. These 
bring Vol. I of Woodhroohe Studies to its close. 

The series of apocrypha of Coptic origin written in Garshuni, 
is continued in the following fasciculi, iv, 4a and 6, both give 
the name of Gamaliel as their author. '' The Lament of the 
Virgin ” elaborates and adds imaginary details to the account 
of the Entombment, and removal from the sepnlchre of our 
Lord’s body. It is curious that it is the Blessed Virgin, not 
Mary Magdalen, who waits in the Garden lamenting the 
disappearance of her Son’s body ; it is she who sees the 
Eisen Lord without recognizing Him, who talks with Him 
and receives teaching and comfort. He is standing among 
the multitudes whom He has raised from Hades. In one 
version Mary Magdalen precedes the Blessed Virgin Mary 
to the Tomb. 

In both this Lament of the Virgin ” and in the “ Martyr- 
dom of Pilate ” the Roman Governor is accepted together 
with his wife, Procula, as almost a believer and quite as a 
lover of the Saviour. This view starts from an anti-Jewish 
tendency and takes Pilate as opposed to them. There is little 
explanation here : but in other apocrypha the process of 
conversion from Unjust Judge to more or less of a believer 
is evident. Another Coptic apocryph. the Akhmim Fragment 
of the Gospel of St. Peter, begins with an allusion to Pilate 
washing his hands as a plea of innocence (this is accepted) 
while the Jews and Herod, bribed by the Jews to deliver up 
the Lord, ‘‘ did not choose to wash.” After the dead body of a 
son of the Emperor Tiberius has been brought to Jerusalem, 
placed in the Tomb of the Lord and raised to life, the Emperor 
makes inquiries, then orders Pilate to be crucified for 
neglecting to inform him of the Lord Jesus and His miracles. 

Ease. 5. “ Vision of Theophilus or The Book of the Flight 
of the Holy Family into Egypt.” This is the third book of an 
apocryphal history of the Virgin and her Son, the fourth 
being the well-known Gospel of the Infancy : these texts, 
other than this third book, have been already published. 
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This part is strongly Monophysitel it is probably by a late 
Coptic bishop. It is in Syriac, translated from the Arabic 
and probably embodies local tradition. These five apocrypha 
have much in common, so we have considered them consecu- 
tively. We now return to Ease. 3, “ The Apology of Timothy 
the Patriarch before the Caliph Mahdi.” Timothy I was 
Patriarch of the Eastern Church 780-823 ; the Caliph Mahdi 
775-85 was the third Abbasid Caliph, son of Mansur and 
father of Haroun ar-Rashid. This treatise falls into line 
with early Christian Apologetics, it is in dialogue form and is 
an example of fair and temperate controversy. 

These notices include Woodbrooke Studies as far as the 
second half-yearly Bulletin for 1929. We shall look forward 
with interest to see what further treasures may be brought 
out from Dr. Mingana’s store. 

J. P. Margoliouth. 


Temple Gairdner of Cairo. By C. E. Padwtck. 81 x 51. 
ix -b 330 pp. London ; S.P.C.K., Is. M. 

Canon Gairdner was a man of multiple powers and talents 
such as might well have made both his life and the reflection 
of it in his biography confused and shifting. His iron self- 
disciphne enabled him to weld many-sided activities into a 
complete whole ; while the friend of the whole familv, his 
companion in literary labours and now biographer, with her 
usual clearness of thought and writing has presented us with 
no tangled skein but an orderly weaving of many-coloured 
threads into a complete portrait. 

Temple Gairdner in his youth seems to have been most 
attracted by hopes of success in Oxford studies and next to 
an active life in the English world : this was the aim of the 
parents who were ambitious for him : he apologizes to them 
on entering on his high calling. 

Classics, one of his first loves, never lost their attraction 
for him ; “ I beheve half my soul is Greek ” : he longed to 
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revive his study of Greeh masterpieces with his daughter at 
Somerville ; and “ four divine days ” at Athens and Salamis, 
due to the breakdown of a boat at the Piraeus, brought him 
pure joy. 

Miss Padwick draws out well the historical relation of 
successive religious movements in Oxford, that of separate 
Christian Missions arising from the Evangelical Ee\dval, 
leading by way of fervour kindled amongst a band of under- 
graduate friends to the International movement of the 
Students Christian Movement linking colleges round the 
globe. Gairdner visited many colleges as travelling secretary. 
Later, in the same spirit he voiced the needs of Islam and of 
the relations of the Anglican Communion to the Eastern 
Churches at the Pan Anglican Congress, 1908, spoke for 
Islam at the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh, 
1910, and undertook the popular report of it. He helped on 
preparation for Dr. Mott’s Conferences in Eastern Cities, 
1924, and for the Jerusalem Meeting of the International 
Missionary Council, 1928. 

Hero-worship of General Gordon at the school-age of eleven, 
later shared with his friend, Douglas Thornton, directed their 
thought toward the Sudan, not yet open for missionary 
work. Both friends were accepted by the C.M.S. in 1927 
and sent out to Cairo for work among educated Mus lim s. The 
drudgery of elementary school-teaching and the usual 
countless interruptions baffled them at first, but before six 
months both ardent students of Arabic were attempting 
work in it with tremendous labour of preparation. Gairdner’s 
sweet temper and friendliness in discussions sometimes found 
response and enabled him to press positive teaching in the 
place of the barren disputations beloved in the East. Before 
long the friends thought that the meeting of reiterated 
objections woidd be best carried on by papers. Some of these 
were collected as “ Egyptian Studies ” ; some were in aid of 
other Muslim fields, e.g. for the valuable “ Christian Literature 
Society for India ”. 
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Canon Gairdner’s outlook was always practical : he saw 
at the outset the importance of treating the vernacular as a 
real language. His Grammar of Egyptian Colloquial Arabic 
(Heffer, Cambridge) and The Phonetics of Arabic (University 
Press, Oxford) form a valuable new contribution to learning. 
The one excursion he allowed himself in the realms of pure 
scholarship to which he was ever strongly attracted was a 
translation of al-Ghazzali’s Sufi treatise, Mishkat al- Anwar 
(The Xiche for Lights) : this subject was suggested by 
Professor D. B. Macdonald of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
It was published by the Royal A.siatic Societv. The rest he 
gave up for the pressing claims of Apologetics and Instruction. 
He wrote Lives of Bible characters. commentarie.s on three of 
the Epistles and a Harmony of the Pas.sion from the Four 
Gospels. It is hoped to republi.sh some of th(> more important 
of his essays on Oriental subjects. 

The *■ apostolate through literature ” at which lie always 
aimed and towards which he attempted to train newcomers, 
was after a while taken over by the American Mission. 

Temple Gairdner’s mo.st original work was his Bible Plays, 
in Arabic and English : in these his strong dramatic powers, 
his music and his scholarship combined to S(d forth deep truths 
in an arresting way. One description must sutlice —the Story 
of Joseph was acted in Arabic in the Church of St. Mary in 
Cairo ; the hardly interrupted space of its Bvzantinc style 
affording a solemn setting. The chancel only was curtained 
off, the great Cro.ss above the screen was left brooding over 
the stage, a reminder that the history of Joseph is a type 
of the sufferings and glory of Christ. This play made deep 
impression on crowded audiences, many of them Mohammedan 
and not even “ enquirers ”. 

His musical work has not yet come to its full blossom : 
it is a collection of Egyptian and Syrian airs suitable for use 
in Christian worship. During his last illness he prepared 
this for press. 

The great problem of our modern, crowded life is the capture 
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of the essential and rejection of the less important. To 
Canon Gairdner the immediate object, whether '' deputizing ”, 
study, music, the drama, friends, boating, his children, was 
all-absorbing ; it was connected with an admirable lack of 
self-consciousness, he did not so much break engagements 
as achieve an absolute unconsciousness of them, his immediate 
circle taking the wise course of being amused at his ways and 
occasionally offering the apology which would never have 
occurred to him as called for. This gift of absentmindedness, 
connected with an innocent directness of outlook, was 
inherited from his father. 

Another characteristic was that Gairdner always seemed to 
be of the same age. In vouth he gave to an acquaintance 
the impression of a much older and fully formed mind and 
later one of his undergraduate friends said " He was really 
about twenty years ahead of us ”. He continued till his death 
to look much the same, serious, intent, absent : slight, wiry, 
active. His spirit was vouthful, ever ready for new 
experiences, new light, new interests. 

J. P. Margoliouth. 

The Ca.mbridge Axciext History. Edited by J. B. Bury, 
M.A., F.B.A.. 8. A. Cook. Litt.D., F. E. Adcock, M.A. 
Vol. V : Athens, 478-401 b.c., pp, .554, 91 X 7, 21s. 
Vol. VI : Macedon, 401-301 b.c.. pp. 648, 91 X 7, 30s. 
Cambridge University Press, 1927. 

These two volumes cover a space of close on two centuries, 
and contain the history of the rise and fall of Athens and the 
history of the conquest of Persia by Alexander of Macedon. 
A band of prominent scholars joined forces to give as full a 
description of this period as modern scholarship and the avail- 
able sources could provide. With but very few exceptions all 
these sources are Greek, the reason for which will be touched 
upon later. A question arises which is not intended to diminish 
m the slightest degree the great value and importance to be 
attached to the work of these writers. It is this, whether 
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history can he written in what may be called an objective 
manner without bias and without allowing oneself to be 
carried away by the spirit and passion by the man who handles 
the subject steeped in it to such an extent as to fully assimilate 
the spirit of time and men ? Here, in any case, we have a 
definite answer to that question. These scholars have so 
steeped themselves into the atmosphere of Greece that they 
can see the events only in the light in which the Greek historian 
saw them. 

We have here a very minute and carefully worked up 
description of the economic and political life in Athens, of 
the rise of the drama and of the four great poets, a very vivid 
description of the “ period of illuminations ” as it is called, 
in which the first attempts have been made of philosophical 
speculations leading up to the death of Socrates. Art, 
sculpture, and architecture are also carefully treated and a 
special chapter is devoted to the study of Herodot side by side 
with Thucydides. Of course, the Peloponnesian War plays 
a prominent part, and the authors of all these very important 
studies have imbibed so much of the Greek spirit that they 
did not hesitate to call the great and civilized nations of the 
East barbarians, adopting the nomenclature given to them 
by the Greeks, and they even speak of a Greek Empire although 
it covered only the southern part of the Balkans with a few 
islands thrown in, like Sicily and others. But there is probably 
another way of looking at all these events which are portrayed 
in such a luminous manner. The political outlook of the Greek 
was limited to the city state, his world was a very small one 
and his interest self-centred. The number of inhabitants 
of Athens all told was scarcely 200,000, the beginning of all 
the sudden blossoming out rather obscure, and one feels inclined 
to doubt the veracity of all these things which the Greeks 
have been able to pahn off on a believing world. 

It is characteristic that Herodot was called a liar, although 
he is perhaps the most truthful of all the writers, whilst 
Thucydides in modem times might have been a brilliant 
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war correspondent. This is not intended to lessen the 
a dmir ation for the wonderful skill and great power of his 
description of events, true and imaginary, but looking at all 
these things from the point of view of the Orient one cannot 
help feeling that something is missing and that is a recognition 
of the sources and influences which have contributed to this 
sudden development in all directions which has taken place 
in Athens in the short space of about seventy years or less. 
No inquiry is made as to how much of it is due to the direct 
communication with the Near East and the great civilizations 
which flourished there for centuries. Modem research, specially 
the studies on the great civilization of Babylon and of the 
Hittite Empires so close to the shores of Greece, the discoveries 
made in ancient Phrygia and Lydia and also in Troy, have all 
thrown a flood of light on the high state of civilization 
enjoyed hy these nations long before the Greeks. 

We turn now to the second volume. Special attention has 
been paid to the Persian Empire down to the time of Alexander, 
then the decay of the so-called Greek Empire is minutely 
described and with it practically all that civilization in Athens, 
then the ease with which Philip overthrew the Spartan 
hegomony and Thebes. A special chapter is devoted to the 
contemporary history of Egypt, its subjugation by Persia, 
its temporary freedom and final conquest ; a chapter is also 
devoted to the study of Palestine at that time under the Persian 
Empire and the development which has taken place in the 
same corner of the Persian Empire destined afterwards to 
give to the world a new course, into this the results of Biblical 
higher criticism are embodied. 

If we now examine the result of the Macedon or Greek 
conquest of the Persian Empire, looking at it again, not with 
the eyes of one who is lost in admiration of the Greek and 
of Greek achievements, we find here also the reverse of the 
medal. It seems that the march of the Macedon and Greek 
soldier is marked by complete and ruthless destruction of the 
whole ancient civilization, every ancient town seems to have 
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been razed to the ground, all the literature of which now 
some traces are coming to light had been ruthlessly destroyed, 
nothing is left to tell of the great culture of the nations, and 
in order to remove all the traces everywhere new towns were 
planted to take the place of the old and completely destroyed 
ones. The mounds which cover the ancient Babylonian 
and Assyrian Empire were the only means to preserve the 
remnants of the past. 

All the sources of which these scholars are able to avail them- 
selves were, therefore, of necessity Greek, with the exception 
of those used in the chapters on Egypt and Palestine, and 
here also much which is of Greek origin had to be used ; 
the picture, therefore, is somewhat one-sided, but leaving 
this apart and taking the view of the authors one can only 
congratulate one and all on the excellent way in which they 
have carried out their task, and for some time to come it is 
the most comprehensive and reliable history of that period of 
Greece and Asia Minor based on solid research, amply docu- 
mented and also beautifully presented. No better service 
could be rendered to students of ancient history than the 
publication of these two volumes, to which another has now 
followed covering the period of the successors of Alexander 
and the rise of Rome. In spite of .some restrictions imposed 
upon themselves by the authors an extraordinarilv rich 
bibliography arranged according to the chapters of the books 
is appended to each volume, which are also enriched bv a 
number of maps and plans and excellent inde.xes. 

It is not in the spirit of a critic that one would like to ask 
whether it would not be possible to issue at the end of the 
series a comprehensive bibliography arranged not only 
according to chapters but also according to subjects. This 
would prove an invaluable guide for any student, it might 
also form an independent volume and be helpful in other 
directions. It is merely a suggestion that is thrown out, 
perhaps those who are responsible for this great undertaking 
may take it into consideration. M. Gaster. 
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La Grece et l’Orient, des Guerres Mediques, la Coxquete 
Eomaixe. Par Pierre Roussel. 9x6, 556 pp. Paris ; 
Librairie Felix Alcan, 1928. 50 fr. 

Side bv s’ with the Cambridge Ancient History one may 
mention norv the smaller volume by Professor Roussel which 
covers the whole period from the beginning of the conflict 
between Greece and Persia finishing with the establishment 
of hellenism after Alexander and the division of his Empire 
between the Selucides and Lagides. The shadowy monarchy 
of Antigonos in Greece is slightly touched upon. The book 
forms part of a series of publications on general history of 
which this is one special volume. It is divided into four 
sections. The first deals with the conflict as already mentioned, 
the second is devoted to a description of what is also called 
here the Athenian Empire, in the same grandiloquent style 
as the Greeks call the Athenian state, the period of Pericles 
and the Peloponnesian war are included in it. In the third 
the hegonomy of Sparta, the battle against the barbarians, 
the internecine struggles between Athens, Sparta and Thebes 
and the advent of Philip of Macedon are all recorded, in the 
fourth we have the conquest of the Orient by Alexander, 
his death and the dismemberment of his Empire. 

At the end of each of these sections a chapter is devoted to a 
brief description of the civilization which flourished in Greece 
from time to time during those varying periods. Though he 
attempts to examine the events described in the Greek 
literature with a critical eye, the author none the less cannot 
escape the Greek influence altogether. At the beginning of 
each chapter a list of books is given which the reader is advised 
to consult thus avoiding the necessity of giving a comprehen- 
sive bibliography at the end, there are also occasional 
explanatory footnotes. 

The author is already acquainted with the Cambridge 
Ancient History and quite abreast with all modern researches 
concerning Greek history. 

The book is written in the usual elegant French style with 
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that lucid diction which appeals so successfully to a large 
circle of readers. It is a compact volume, very handy and 
yet crammed full with all the essential facts concerning the 
history of Greece, its rise and fall. It compares favourably, 
and I think no higher criticism can be bestowed upon it, 
with the Cambridge Ancient History and therefore serves very 
successfully the needs of the scholar. An index of twenty-five 
pages and two maps, one of Greece and the other of the 
Empire of Alexander, concludes this valuable book. 

M. Gaster. 


Christianity and Islam under the Sultans. By the late 
F. W. Hasluck, M. a. Edited by Margaret M. Hasluck , 
B.A., M.A. 2 vols. 9 x 6, 877 pp. Oxford ; Clarendon 
Press, 1929. 63s. 

The author of this book, who unfortunately died before its 
completion, has imdertaken a task which, though apparently 
limited to a narrow scope, opens up an unexpected vista on 
the important problem of Ethno-physicology. The late 
Mr. Hasluck, one of the foremost scholars of modern Greece, 
and who had lived many years in Turkey, was slowly drawn 
into the study of the mutual relations, spiritual airf religious, 
between these two nations, differing so much from one another, 
coming from two distinct races, speaking different languages. 
They are diametrically opposed to one another in their religion. 
They have entirely different traditions, practices and customs, 
so at any rate it appears on the surface, yet the result of the 
author’s investigation has been to show that a more intimate 
contact has been created between these two nations than one 
would be inclined to suppose. This slow assimilation which 
has taken place between these two nations living only side 
by side with one another and yet otherwise entirely separate 
has effected an exchange of their customs, religious practices 
and beliefs which has drawn them very close to one another. 
They freely borrowed from one another, the Greeks from the 
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Turks and the Turks from the Greeks, and each one has after- 
wards translated the new element into his own spiritual 
sphere so that many practices and folk-lore among these nations 
have become indistinguishable from one another. 

This opens up a new prospective, for if the Greeks can borrow 
from the Turks and the Turks from the Greeks, and if the 
shrine which is sacred to one becomes sacred to the other 
in the course of time, how much of it is of recent origin and how 
much of it can be traced back to ancient Pagan times ? The 
veneer only seems to be different which has been placed upon 
them, and thus we are led by this excellent investigation to a 
revision of our ideas as to the antiquity and origin of practices 
and beliefs found among one nation or another. This is merely 
the general result drawn from a study of the rich contents of 
the two volumes. The MSS. had been left incomplete, and it 
is due to the consummate skill of his young widow that we 
owe the publication of these two volumes. She has been able 
to collect and collate all the fragments left behind and when- 
ever necessary she has added explanatory notes showing 
her own profoimd knowledge of the subject. A new light 
is thrown on the origin of the Janissaries and also on the 
Bektashi aroimd whom many stories have been gathered 
which are now proved to be mere legends. We have here 
in the first place a series of chapters devoted to the trans- 
ference of rural and urban Turkish and Greek sanctuaries 
visited by one or the other. 

Part II is devoted to a description of Turkish and popular 
history and reUgion. We see how far it is removed from the 
orthodox form of Islam, like everywhere the masses make a 
religion of their own, with their own sayings, their own shrines, 
with their own practices and customs, some old, some new, 
some borrowed from the old inhabitants, some brought in with 
the stream of Islam, some being of Christian origin, such as the 
worship of the Old Testament and Koranic saints, side by side 
with local saints. 

In the second volume (pp. 363-770) the student of folk- 
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lore will find a very rich harvest. It is this part which is 
mostly due to the excellent work done by Mrs. Hasluck. 
Specially praiseworthy is the wonderful index, one has no 
other word for it, so invaluable for a hook of such a character, 
it runs to 106 pages from pp. 771-877, and the full 
bibhography at the beginning fills forty pages. 

Happily the pagination is consecutive although the book is 
bound in two volumes. There are also four illustrations in 
this book which is beautifully printed, needless to say 
having been done by the Clarendon Press. Mrs. Hasluck 
must be most warmly thanked for this invaluable gift, a fine 
monument to the memory of her late husband. 

M. Caster. 

Islam in Spain. By the Kev. Canon Sell, D.D. 8x5. 

182 pp. London : Church Missionary Society, 1929. 3s. 

This is one more of the many books published by Canon Sell 
concerning Islam which he has studied from many points of 
view. Among them there is his Historical Development of 
the Qur’an and the Life of Muhammad. He is fully versed 
in the Arabic literature, and fully conversant with the best 
works on the subject treated in this publication. It is a 
comparatively brief story of the Muhammads in Spain from 
the conquest to the final defeat. 

The author tries to be impartial and to a large extent 
succeeds, specially as he is not touching here upon any rehgious 
problem nor dogmatic question. Thus the invasion of Spain 
by the Muhammadans is described, the establishment of 
the Khalifas, the slow rise of the Christian kings and a 
chapter on the Arabian philosophy. One misses, however, a 
chapter on the art and sciences of the Arabs which have left 
their deep impress, not only in Spain but upon the whole of 
mediaeval Europe, which has still continued to our own days. 
In the last-mentioned chapter the author endeavours to 
mi n imi ze the part which the Arab philosophy and sciences 
have played in Europe. It is presented as being merely 
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a reflex of Greek philosophy, which the Arabs had ohtaiaed 
through the intermediary of Syriac translations. This alleged 
dependency on the new platonic and other speculations of 
the hellenistic period is, however, of a very slender nature. 
Philosophy has been independently developed by the Arabs 
and it has become the product entirely of the Arabic genius. 
Europe has learnt of the ancient Greek philosophy, not in its 
primitive form but in the developed form of Avicenna (Aben 
Sina) (Ihn) and Averroes (Aben Roshd) and many others 
whose name is legion. 

For those who wish to have a succinct survey of Islam in 
Spain this book will no doubt prove very profitable, always 
bearing in mind that some caution is required as far as the 
judgment of the author is concerned about the Arabic rule 
and achievement. 

M. Gaster. 

Tabula Smaeagdina. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Hermetischen Literatur. By Julius Ruska. 8vo. pp. 
248. Heidelberg ; Carl Winter, 1924. 32 marks. 

The Emerald Table, which forms the subject of this 
important work by Professor Ruska, is the one on which 
the inscription was found which marks the turning-point 
in the history of alchemy from the time it became 
known in the Latin text. It is told that Apollonius 
of Tyana, who at that time had become merely 
a tradition, was able through his art to penetrate into the 
secret chamber where he found Hermes in the shape of an 
old man sitting on a golden throne and holding the Emerald 
Table in his hands. The origin has remained obscure. 
It was by mere chance then that Professor Ruska, who has 
already published some very important studies on the Arabic 
alchemists, in examining a MS. placed at his disposal by 
Professor Bergstrosser, hit upon this passage. 

He recognized at once the great importance of his discovery, 
and leaving other studies aside he concentrated upon a 
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serious investigation as to the origin of this remarkable 
inscription. It consists only of a few lines and yet, as 
already remarked, it gave to alchemy that speculative 
character which it has retained since the fourteenth century. 
Having discovered this text Professor Ruska set to work 
to see whether he could trace it to some Greek original. 
To this purpose he examined most minutely, in the first 
chapters of this book, all the existiug astrological, magical, 
and alchemistic treatises found in Greek. He includes rightly 
into the Hermetic literature all such treatises associated with 
the name of Hermes. But all search was in vain. 

The author then follows up the Arabic traditions concerning 
Hermes and Apollonius ; then he discusses the so-caUed 
Treasure of Alexander, a book written on gold leaves and 
containing a large number of alchemist prescriptions. Of these 
he gives large abstracts in Arabic and German translations. 
He then passes on to the MS. in which the Tabula is found, 
practically on the last page. This work is said to have been 
translated from the Syriac of a certain Sagus. 

He then proceeds to investigate the book of The Causes 
of Things, and he translates for the first time the introduction 
which he believes to be very old, in any case anterior to Gabir 
feighth century) since he quotes it. He comes to the con- 
clusion that the Emerald Table formed an essential part of it. 
By the way, one may note that many Arabic passages are 
given in the original and in German translations thus making 
the book accessible also to non-Orientalists. So far, 
according to Professor Ruska, there can be no doubt that this 
Tabula Smaragdina cannot be directly traced back to a Greek 
original. It so happens that Holmyard has also discovered 
in some Arabic writings of Gabir a similar text. We have 
thus three recensions — the Arabic two and the Latin, but 
they diSer slightly from one another. This points to an 
older original of which these three are as many variants 
although they do not touch the fundamental character. 

The last part of the book deals in the same manner, not 
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SO fully, however, with the further development of the 
alchemistic speculations and operations from the time when 
the Tabula became known in Europe down to the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

There are one or two points in which the author has in 
addition put forward some new theories. In the first place 
he contends against Greek influence upon Arabic science, 
especially astrology, alchemy, and medicine. The whole merit 
belongs, according to him, to Persian scholars and he gives 
a long list of men of Persian origin who flourished under various 
Khalifs and greatly enriched the Arabic literature with their 
writings. These be believes to have been possibly connected 
with the old Babylonian and Indian. He will, furthermore, 
not admit anything as having come from Aramaic sources, in 
which language, according to him, no such treatises have been 
preserved. There is a simple answer to this, that with the 
rise of the Arabic literature all the others practically perished, 
so it happened with the old Persian and so it happened with 
the Syriac, with the exception of the theological literature. 
But the author goes so far as even to deny the statement of 
Sagus, that the writing was in Syriac ; the reason for this 
denial being that Aramaic was considered the divine language 
originally spoken by Adam, a work of this kind, therefore, 
had to be written in that sacred tongue, but according to 
Professor Ruska it is aU a fiction. 

There is now in the air a certain tendency to trace every- 
thing back in one form or another to Zoroastrian influences 
for which there is not the slightest shred of justification, 
as wiU he shown by me elsewhere. To deny, therefore, the 
Syriac mfluence and the possibility of Syriac intermediary 
between Greek traditions and ancient Arabic on the strength 
of such an argument is very far fetched, and it is possible 
that in the Greek Hermetic literature, and even the old 
literatmre, some traces will be found leading up to 
the Emerald Table. 

It so happens that my son, Theodore, has drawn my 
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attention to the following passage in the Egyptian Book 
of the Dead, chap, liv (Chapter of the Coming Forth by Day) : 
“ This chapter was foimd at Khmun (Hermopolis) on an 
alabaster plaque (variant : in real Lapis-Lazuli), under 
the feet of the Majesty of the venerable God (Thoth) in 
the writing of the God himself. . . . He (the royal son 
Hordudef) brought it to the King as being a marvel when 
he saw that it was something very mysterious which no one 
had ever seen or set eyes on before.” This parallelism between 
this discovery and that ascribed to Apollonius in the Arabic 
is too striking to be accidental. The plaque is foimd under the 
feet of the venerable God Thoth, the Egyptian equivalent 
to Hermes, in the town of Hermopolis (the town of Hermes) 
also covered with the mystical inscription. It could then be 
left to others to write an inscription according to their own 
speculations, thus the connection between the Tabula Smarag- 
dina and the mystical plaque cannot be denied. This, 
however, does not invalidate the other results hitherto 
obtained by Professor Ruska, nor does it diminish the scientific 
value of this very fine piece of work. The author is fully 
conversant with the cognate literature, and the book opens 
up a new vista in the study of alchemy. Excellent indices 
also enhance the value of the book. 

M. Gaster. 


The Great Cylinder Inscriptions A and B of Gudea 
TO WHICH are added HIS Statues. By Ira 
Maurice Price, Ph.D. 11 x 8. J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung. Leipzig, 1927. 

In 1898 Professor Price, at the suggestion of Friedrich 
Dehtzsch, went to Paris, copied and in 1899 published the 
text of the two well-preserved cylinders of Gudea, patesi of 
Lagash. Throughout his long career Professor Price has 
exhibited a peculiar ability for doing what is most useful 
for scholarship. These two cylinders, which form a continuous 
text, constitute the longest classical Sumerian inscription 
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ever discovered, and there are remarkably few lacunae in it. 
He thus made accessible to Sumerologists a text, wbicb for 
nearly thirty years has been the principal source in the rapid 
development of Sumerology. No linguistic science has seen 
such rapid change from the period of vague conception of its 
syntax and etymology, when the author published his valuable 
copy of these cylinders, to the present day when its grammar 
and lexicon have reached the stage of an exact science and 
Smnerian civilization has taken its place beside the Egyptian 
as one of the two great factors in the origins of human history. 

When the author published his text, hitherto accessible 
only in the large and unwieldy photographic plates of the 
Decouvertes en Chaldee by de Sarrec and Heuzey, he intended 
to issue a transcription and translation almost immediately. 
In the introduction to his edition, dated 1927, he explains 
this long delay. In the meantime Toscane had published 
another copy, and F. Thureau-Dangin, who had his own 
private copies, gave a complete and brilliant interpretation 
of cylinder A in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, xvi, 344-62 ; 
xvii, 181-202 ; xviii, 119-141 (1902-4), with new copy of 
Col. xvii. In a small brochure, which appeared immediately, 
Thureau-Dangin gave a translation and transcription of 
both cylinders without notes, Les CijUndres de Gudea, and again 
in his Inscriftions de Sumer et d’Accad, pp. 134-99, Paris, 
1905, of which a German edition appeared in 1907, Die 
Surnerischen und Akkadischen Konigsinschriften, pp. 88-140. 
The same scholar has now given his own copies of the texts, 
Les Cylindres de Gudea, Paris, 1925, which in many places 
is more accurate than Price’s edition of 1899, a fact which 
the author conscientiously acknowledges. Thureau-Dangin ’s 
copies also contain fragments of a third cylinder. It is, 
therefore, evident that Price’s copies of 1899 have been 
superseded, but every Sumerologist of the present generation 
will cherish the name of Ira Maurice Price for placing in their 
hands a convenient text of this indispensable inscription. 

The various editions of Thureau-Dangin not only utilized 
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every morsel of information at the disposal of Sumerology 
up to 1907, but displayed an insight into the structure of 
Sumerian, and a feeling for the meaning of passages, 
inexplicable with our present information, wholly remarkable. 
In undertaking a new translation, such as the author essays 
in this book, the writer must be expected to utilize all the 
new information which has appeared since 1907, and not only 
this, but he must have that profound insight into Sumerian 
et3Tnology and syntax necessary to apply this vast critical 
apparatus. All this we are bound to expect from an edition 
which presumes to supplant and improve the previous French 
and German editions. On this point, to my great grief, 
I am distressed to admit disappointment in considerable 
measure. The notes and bibliography show that Professor 
Price has bravely attempted to keep pace with Sumerology, 
but somehow he does not seem to have had time to digest the 
material as a specialist should. In many passages the correct 
translation, already made, has been changed to an erroneous 
one. In others where new syllabaries or parallel passages 
enable us to make an advance on Thureau-Dangin’s edition 
the sources seem to be unknown to the author. To bring to 
bear upon this text the huge critical apparatus of modern 
Smnerology would involve writing a new edition. The 
reviewer can touch upon only a few passages here. Witzel, 
in his new translation of Cyl. A, concludes that these 
cyhnders describe the construction of a ziggurat (stage-tower) 
with hanging gardens,* and translates me-gal-la, A 1, 2, by 
das grosse Heiligtum, and our author renders it by “ with a 
supreme appeal ”. Have these new attempts to change the 
normal meaniug, “ great decrees,” really any knowledge of 
the many passages in which me-gal is used ? Can nin-mu 
(or egi-mu) me-gal-gal-la sag-sir-bi za-e me-en mean anything 
but My queen, of the great decrees their directress art 
thou ” ? Langdon, PBS. x, 260, 6. Witzel, ibid.. Heft. 6, 
76, translates me-gal-gal-la by grosse Los{oralcel), a meaning 
* Keilinschriftliche Sludien, Heft. 3. 
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which me never has, neither has it ever the meaning “ appeal 
me-gal sag-bi, “ the meaning of the great decrees,” PBS. x, 
251, 23 ; me-gal-gal-la-ni “ his great decrees ”, ibid., 254, 21, 
certainly not “ his great appeals ”. The text refers to the 
decrees of Enlil. “ When Ann, Enlil and Ea, galga-ne-ne 
gi-na-ta me-gal-gal-la-[ta] md-gur ‘‘sin-na mu-un-gi-ne-es, 
in their sure counsel, by great decrees fixed the crescent of 
Sin,” King, Seven Tablets of Creation, ii, pi. 49, 1-3. rne-gal- 
gal-la pa-mu-ni-in-e, “ The great decrees he glorified,” PSBA. 
1918, 20 : me-mag-a me-sak-ki-a-ba, ibid., 25, certainly 
“ mighty decrees, chief or foremost decrees.” Cf. the gloss 
on M e-mag — ‘‘Nimirta hdmim parse siruti, CT. 25, 11, 
20-21, “he who controls (guides) the far-famed decrees”. 
Ninurta is not a “ guide of appeals ”, or of stage towers, 
or of oracles, sikil-bi me-gal li-es dug-ga, “ commanding its 
purification by great decrees,” said of Marduk who consecrates 
the scape-goat, Haupt, ASKT. 105, 31. See Expository 
Times, xxiv, 1912, p. 11, me-gal-gal-bi e-a dm-gi, “ Its great 
ritual orders are restrained in the temple,” Keisner, SBH. 
60, Rev. 12 = Radau, BE. xxx, 12, 19. me has, of course, 
the meaning “ oracle ”, tertu, and “ cry, lament ”, kulu, but 
its use with gal is fixed. 

It is this lack of wide reading and first-hand acquaintance 
with Sumerian texts which is severely lacking in Witzel and 
Price’s new editions. A 2, 1, Price renders ensi-ku zu me-te-na- 
mu, “ 0 my brilliant interpretress, the wise, the exalted ”. 
Here ku{g)-zu is separated and taken as two words against 
every previous interpreter. But how is kug-zu used in the 
inscriptions ? It has invariably the meaning emku wise, as 
the author himself enters this compound in his vocabulary 
for this passage, p. 115. Then, following Witzel, 
me-te-na-mu is said to mean “ exalted ” and this is defended 
by referring to KS. Heft. 1, p. 108. Here me-te — simtu, 
“ what is fitting ”, is said to mean “ exalted ”. nir-gdl 
me-te-na in A 2, 17, obviously means mdlikat simati, “ she 
that advises what is fitting ” as Thureau-Dangin says. Cf. 
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nir-gdl uru-bi, “ adviser of his city,” Frank, Strassburger 
Keilschrifttexte, 3, 8. In A 2, 17, nir-gdl me-te-na is rendered 
by “ predestined princess ”, and Witzel renders, “ herrliche 
Fiirstin ”, both contrary to the vocabularies. In 18, 
4, where the text is now known to read me-te-ni mu-gi, 
Witzel renders, “ he set up his watchman,” reading gal-te-ni 
and he is followed by Price. In other words Witzel’s confident 
statement that me-ten means “ exalted ” is defended by com- 
paring only one other passage, 2, 17 + 29, and here it has the 
ordinary meaning. The new translations are both erroneous 
and reject the correct rendering long since given by Thureau- 
Dangin. 

There are, of course, passages where new material, or new 
phonetic readings, enable us to advance the interpretation. 
For example, A 3, 17, ii-ru is probably phonetic for uru = 
nasaru, su-mag-za sa-ga a-zi-da-bi egi-mu Gatiimdug 
ma-ra ga-mu-ii-ru, “ May thy mighty hand, whose valiance 
is supreme, 0 my queen Gatumdug, give me protection.” 
Here uru is construed with ra. A 6, 12, ANSU-DUN and 
ANSU-NITAH 5, 10, have the value du-ur ; cf. CT. 12, 31, 
38177, 8, Accadian muru, colt, young ass. See Meissner, 
SAL 3389 ; ANSU-NITAH-iir, i.e. dur, IV Raw 18*, No. 6, 
Rev. 1 ; but AN^U-DUN-ur, Cyl. B 9, 16 ; 13, 19 ; DUN- 
ur, i.e. du{n)-ur > dur, Cyl. A 7, 20, without determ. ansu. 
ANSU-DUN-ur, SAK. 60, vi, 3. Note the variant <”‘^«tun, 
dun, AJSL. 40, 191, 2. Hence all these various Idgrs. are 
read < dun, or without determ. dur. Only a few 

examples of how new material enables us to complete or 
correct Thureau-Dangin’s edition can be given in a review ; 
in A 22, 5, the verb is SAL-e-de ; this is a phonetic reading 
for SAL-UD-DU, read mi-e(d) =kun7iu, RA. 11, 146, 47. 
Translate, “ with precious preparations of best ointments 
he adorned it. A 26, 10, the sign URUD here and 'passim 
is clearly a verb ; Thureau-Dangin renders it by “ to abide ”. 
From A 28, 21, Icun-nagga ur-su da-a-bi, a leaden reservoir, 
which was set upon a platform,” the value seems to be da. 
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The sign URVDA is known to have the value da from A 5, 
1, and Deimel, Fara III, p. 2, No. 12745 I 4, mas-dd = sahitu, 
for usual mas-dd, Br. 1908. But in A 29, 1, dd-ba-bi, the 
original value is apparently dab < dag, hence perhaps same 
verb as dag = asdbu, causative siisubu, “ to cause to sit,” 
“ erect.” The author translates 26, 10, by “ exalted 
companion-piece of bronze”. hu-U means “ companion ” 
only ; VRUD-bi is a relative adjectival clause and the old 
rendering, “ Companions which abide in heaven ” is strictly 
literal and alone possible. In CT. 15, 42, K. 4864, 14, ku-li- 
an-na = kuliltu, with kiisarikku, the goat-fish, Capricorn.^ 
[ku-li]-an-na = kidilition, CT. 14, 2, A 38 in list of insects. 
Cf. ZA. 30, 192 n. 1 ; 36, 211 n. 1 ; BA. 14, 172, ii, 4. 

In any case ku-li-an-na is possibly a mythical figure, and 
kulili is Aquarius.^ Note that in CT. 15, 42, ku-li-an-na 
occurs also with magilum, and in Cyl. A 26, 13, after ku-li- 
an-na, come md-gi-lum and gud-alim. Now gud-alini is a 
name of Capricorn, variant of kusarikku? Cyl. A 26, 9-14, 
therefore, describe three astronomical monsters whose images 
were placed in the temple. A. 26, 15-16 is rendered, “ His 
deceased heroes, who w’ere truly (interred) at the temple, 
their words at the drinking-fountain he placed.” Naturally 
we have to do here with the well-known rite of pouring water 
for the souls of the dead, and KA must mean “ mouth ”, 
not “ words ”. Thureau-Dangin (whom Witzel follows) 
is clearly right here, me sa-ge*-su in 1. 15 is left untranslated 
by Thureau-Dangin, a far better procedure than Witzel’s 
impossible guess, “ auf dem Tempelplatz.” ® Now sa-ge 
is probably a phonetic form of sag-gi(g), sag-ge = “ the black 
headed ”, and me-sa-ge-sii = ana parsi salmat kakkadi. 
A 26, 15-16 then mean, ‘‘ The dead heroes — according to the 
ritualistic decrees of the black headed people (i.e. Sumerians) 

^ See my Epic of Creation, 89, n. 7, and p. 224. 

^ Ibid., 89, n. 6. 

» Ibid., 88, 141. 

* So I read for e. 

® See above, the same impossible rendering of me-gal-la, A 1, 2. 
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their mouths at the place of drinking water (i.e. place of 
mortuary offerings) he placed.” 

In A 27, 19 there is the earliest reference to the myth 
of Zu, the eagle, and the serpent who passed over the 
mountain. From KB. vi, 104, 16, or Frank, Studien, 107, 18, 
ge-bad-du should mean eteku or zakdpu. In 27, 18 iirin has 
obviously the meaning “ spear ”, as Thureau-Dangin rendered 
it. Here again Price has followed Witzel’s erroneous 
translation, urin = urinnu, spear, is often associated with 
door-posts. See HA. 5, 133—4 ; note the ‘'urin-gal sa sarri, 
set up in the bit rimki, Zimmem, Beitrdge, 126, 24 ; ASKT. 
104, 13 ; Ebeling, KAR. 91, Rev. 19 ; Nies, ii, 22, 194 ; 
Lutz, PBS. i, 121, 9-11 ; Sm. 678,^ “urin-gal of gypsum, 
which are drawn on the right and left of a gate, and the 
same ritual in Zimmern, Beitrage, 166, No. 53, 14. All this is, 
as Heuzey says, reminiscent of the tradition of the spear 
or two spears, set by a gate, symbolic of divine protection. 
A 27, 18-19, then, mean, “ The spear, which was fixed beside 
the temple, was like Zu, who with the serpent passed over the 
mountain.” 

Cyl. B 10, 23, restore a-gim u-mi-gar ^ [mg En-lil-ld] 
gu-bi gi-a-ni a-rin (?) stid-da, that he may inundate like 
waters, that the flood of Enlil, which returns to its bank, 
wash with bright (?) water. Cf. B 7, 18 and A 1, 5. 

The notes indicate a wide and conscientious endeavour 
to assimilate Sumerian literature and there is a useful 
vocabulary at the end of the volume. The author has also 
included the statues A— L of Gudea, but had no opportunity 
of studying the new statues from Lagash, numbered M-N-0 
by the writer, JRAS., 1927, 765-8, which see for literature 
on M and N. Statue B 3, 15 probably contains an unusual 
writing KA -j- IJ for udugga = utukku as in Cyl. A 13, 14. 
St. B, 3, 15—4, 7 and Cyl. A 13, 14—15 are clearly parallel 
and describe the expulsion of demons, evil minded persons 
and witches from the city. S. Langdon. 

1 Unpublished. * A-gar = me rahasu, Br. 11707. 
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'Neubabylonische Rechts- und Verwaltungsxjbktjnden. 
By M. Say Niccolo and A. Ungnad. Band I, Hefte 1 
and 2. Leipzig ; HinricLs, 1929. 

These first two parts of what must, when completed, be a 
very voluminous work, contain the translations of 371 
New-Babylonian contracts, without transliteration of the 
texts, but provided with necessary notes, and short legal 
comments, where requisite, to the individual documents, 
as well as general juristic introductions to the classes into which 
the material is divided. Thris is begim the New Babylonian 
counterpart to Hammurabis Gesetz, with which one of the 
authors has long been associated, and the method is that of 
Part VI rather than of the earlier parts in that collection. 
The authors have undertaken a task which has long been 
urgent, for publication of texts of this kiud has been very 
copious, and yet hitherto studies of only limited scope have 
been devoted to them, though these contracts are by no means 
simple. As a whole the translator’s and commentator’s work 
is admirably done ; particularly useful is the practice of citing 
the Babylonian text in extenso as notes where difficulties 
of interpretation arise, for this does much to make up for the 
absence of full transliterations. Owing to the necessarily 
piecemeal appearance of the parts the preface is reserved for 
the completion of the first volume, so that the general plan 
of the work is not disclosed. But since Vol. I is to confine 
itself to contracts pubhshed from the Berlin collection, and 
since w’e are told that the second volume is to comprise all 
the texts of this class from Warka, it seems as if there will 
eventually be considerable dispersion of material of s imila r 
purport, so that he who wishes to go through all the docmnents 
concerning (for example) marriage or adoption will have to 
search through several volumes. Perhaps, however, no purely 
theoretical grouping was possible, and this difficulty can be 
met by the full indexes which will certainly have to be provided. 
It is agreeable to hear that each volume will be completed 
by a glossary. C. J. G. 
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NeUE KEILSCHRIFTLICHE ReCHTSURKUNDEN AUS DER EL- 

Amarna Zeit. By Paul Koschaker. Leipzig ; S. 
• Hirzel, 1928. 

A new work by Professor Koschaker in the field of Assyro- 
Babylonian law, of which he is at once so learned and so acute 
an exponent, is an event of the highest interest, from which 
both jurisconsults and philologists may depend upon learning 
not a little, particularly (as regards the latter and humbler 
herd) when he has had the collaboration of Professor Lands- 
berger. Here he appears among the pioneers in the study of 
new material with no less than his usual distinction, even if 
not always superior to the weakness of differing from his 
predecessors in the text and relegating their modest achiev'e- 
ments to the footnotes. 

By mere chance there have appeared together within the 
last three years publications of legal material from two different 
places, but of approximately the same date (fifteenth and four- 
teenth centuries b.c.), the middle-Assyrian “ contracts ” 
from Ashur, and the “ Kirkuk tablets ” from Kirkuk (ancient 
Arrapha) and the site of Nuzi. This work is not, indeed, a 
study of all the material available at the time it was written, 
but confines itself to a general discussion of the character of 
the new documents, followed by two chapters concerning 
(a) alienation of real property, and (6) Hufliinijsrecht, concluded 
by specimen translations and inde.xes. That the differences 
in legal practice between places so near geographically as 
Ashur and Arrapha should be more striking than the 
similarities is only what might be expected from the racial 
difference of the populations which were not then, as later, 
united in one great empire, for Assyrian authority was then 
non-existent at Arrapha, though Assyrian cultural influence 
was already strong, as appears most obviously in the writing 
of the Kirkuk tablets, concerning which we are bound to 
differ from the author’s opinion. Many difficulties and possible 
points of variance which at present subsist in these documents 
will undoubtedly disappear with the publication of more of 
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the extensive material which has now been recovered, and 
discussion here would be premature. It seems improbable, 
however (to cite but two particulars), that the last has yet 
been said about the so-called “ sale-adoptions ”, and it will 
be interesting to see whether the large inferences made from 
a possible, though still uncertain, explanation of the word 
sudutu are confirmed or invalidated by new evidence. 

C. J. G. 


L’Armenie et le Proche Orient. By Fridtjof Nansen. 

9| X 6, 364 pp. Paris : Geuthner, 1928. 30 frs. 

Armenia is fortunate in having as her friend and helper 
a man of such eminence, ability, and energy as Dr. Nansen, 
and the publication, in 1927, at Oslo, of his Gjennem 
Armenia (Through Armenia), of which the work before us, 
with a title in better accord with the contents, is a translation, 
is a piece of excellent propaganda for the Armenian cause 
and a well reasoned plea for the re-settlement of a greatly 
suffering dispersed people. With political views and economic 
schemes of irrigation, etc., this is not the place to deal ; they 
have been referred to in periodicals which reviewed the 
English version. 

In the original Norse some misprints were made and it is 
a pity that few of them have been corrected in the French 
(“ hurried ”, p. 25, Mkimvari, pp. 64, 97, Mktari, p. 65, and, 
worst of all, “ Ve sjviss,” p. 67 in the Norse, becomes “ Ve 
Schviss ” in the French, p. 104, which is a deplorable 
distortion of the name of the great Georgian epic poem). 

It is not easy to discover from either the original or the 
translation the date of Dr. Nansen’s journey, but it was 
apparently 1925. The translator, M. Arne Omtvedt, seems 
to follow the original in some places with almost too scrupulous 
fidelity ; but he omits Jacobsen’s verses (p. 172 in the Norse 
text), turns Djemshid ” (p. 123 of the translation) into 
“ Samshid ”, and what purports to be a passage from 
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Eusthaveli (p. 77) is hardly a good quotation. The 
photographic illustrations and maps are clear and helpful. 

Such a book is naturally not to be judged as an original 
contribution to the study of the languages, literatures, 
and histories of Armenia and Georgia, but it is certainly a 
most valuable piece of work, an attractive, well-written book 
by a great man capable, through the force of his name and 
personality, of recruiting throughout the world, new students 
to work in the vast rich field of Transcaucasian lore. Chapters 
iv, X, xi give brief summaries of the history of Georgia and 
Armenia. 

0. W. 


Among the Forest Dwarfs of Malaya. By Paul 
S cHEBESTA. Translated by Arthur Chambers. 9x6, 
288 pp., 142 photographic illustrations, 7 sketches in the 
text, 1 map. London: Hutchinson & Co., n.d. 21s.net. 

The author of this book has written a very vivid and 
detailed accovmt of his experiences, extending over many 
months, of life among the Negritos of the North of the Malay 
Peninsula. He lived in close contact with them in their 
shifting camps, accompanied them in their wanderings in 
the jungle, and gained the confidence of these extremely 
shy people at the cost of many hardships and some risks. 
He is therefore able to speak as an eye-witness, and his 
account of their habits and behaviour is based on direct 
observation. He also acquired a working knowledge of 
their language (of which he has given a grammatical sketch 
elsewhere) ; and owing to the intimacy that grew up between 
him and the Negritos, he gathered a good deal of information 
about their religious beliefs, a matter which obviously 
required careful and delicate investigation. I do not propose 
to discuss his conclusions on this subject ; he gives us, at 
first hand, the statements made by the aborigines themselves 
and it is open to anyone to interpret them as best he can. 

Apart from such scientific data, some of which are new. 
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while others confirm or to some extent modify the reports 
of earlier investigators, the book is a very entertaining account 
of the author’s travels and adventures. He had an eye for 
scenery as well as for the special objects of his quest, who 
enlisted his warmest sympathies. The.se Negritos are among 
the most primitive human relics of prehistoric ages, their 
numbers are dwindling, and they deserve thorough investiga- 
tion, although a great deal has already been written about 
them. The present work is cast into a popular mould. It 
does not give a bibliography of the extensive earlier literature, 
nor does it strictly discriminate between newly discovered 
facts and others that were already well known. A casual 
reader of it would not realize how much had previously been 
done by earlier explorers ; but the author has certainly 
added a good deal of fresh information. 

The translation is very readable and is in the main a faithful 
rendering of the original (which is in German). But a 
careful scrutiny reveals many minor inaccuracies. In the 
East we do not as a rule speak of Tamuls, ox waggons (or 
wagons), bamboo reeds (particularly when they happen to 
be of the giant bamboo species), cocoa palms, Spanish pepper 
(i.e. chillies), and mandioka bu.shes (generally known as 
tapioca plants), nor do we use " Malay ” as a place-name, 
though this error is common enough in English journalism. 
The Malay words in the original have undergone a certain 
amount of revision, partly in order to adapt them to the 
Romanized spelling recognized in British Malaya, but the 
process has not been consistently carried out, and a number 
of minor variations, as well as a few misprints, still remain 
unchanged. 

The German original is not altogether easy, as the author’s 
vocabulary is extensive and contains a number of rather 
uncommon words ; and though evidently well versed in 
German, the translator has made a good many mistakes. 
Sometimes his translation is rather of the nature of a para- 
phrase. Thus, modern roads ” (p. 12) and “ up-to-date 

JEAS. JANUARY 1930. 12 
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roads ” (p. 19) are not a translation of “ betonierte Strassen 
I pass over many such cases. More serious are such renderings 
as “ Further India ” (p. 13) for “ Vorderindien ” (which 
in spite of the similarity in sound, means the very opposite), 
“ at midday ” (p. 19) for “ zu Mittag ” (to lunch), “ never 
under any circumstances ” (p. 27) for “ unter Umstanden . . . 
gar nicht ” (which can, in its context, be rendered “ perhaps 
. . . never ”), “ counted ” (p. 35) for “ zahlte ” (paid), 
“ supervened ” (p. 63) for “ herrschte vor ” (predominated), 
“ sympathy ” (p. 74) for “ Mitteilsamkeit ” (communicative- 
ness), “ pests ” (p. 85) for “ Qualm ” (thick smoke), “ evident ” 
(p. 91) for “ zuwider ” (offensive, objectionable), besides 
a great many more which there is no space to set out here. 
Altogether, in the first hundred pages of the book, I noticed 
about half as many errors, and having previously read the 
work in the original text, I did not consider it necessary to 
carry this collation any further. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Le Temple d’Angkor Vat. (= Memoires Archeologiques 
publics par I’Bcole Fran(;aise d’Extreme-Orient, Tome II.) 
Premiere Partie. L ’Architecture du Monument. 2 parts, 
14^ X 11. (1) pp. 42, 73 plates, 2 plans; (2) pp. 3, 
78 plates. Paris et Bruxelles : G. van Oest, 1929. 

Among the wonders of the world, Angkor may fairly be 
said to hold a high place, and naturally many fantastic 
legends, both ancient and modern, have clustered round it. 
Even within the last forty years a serious and respectable 
writer dated its origin in 447 b.c., and added that Angkor 
Vat, the temple with which the work under review is con- 
cerned, was begun in a.d. 57, and completed some time 
before a.d. 638. Native legends attribute its construction 
to the celestial architect Visvakarman, acting on the direct 
instructions of the god Indra. These fanciful notions are 
mentioned, and duly disposed of, in M. Louis Finot’s learned. 
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and lucid Introduction, which gives a history of the temple 
from its foundation, somewhere about the middle of the 
twelfth century a.d., to its restoration under French auspices 
in our own times He makes it clear that during pretty well 
the whole of this period it remained a recognized sacred 
site. Originally dedicated to Visnu. it was soon, apparently, 
devoted to the worship of the Bodhisattva Lokesvara 
(Avalokitesvara), and eventually used for the cult of Pali 
Buddhism ; and it continued throughout to be a pre-eminent 
object of veneration, a great national shrine, and a resort 
of pilgrims. 

The photographic plates give a good idea of its architectural 
grandeur, and some of them also show, though perhaps 
less satisfactorily, the low reliefs with which parts of its walls 
are decorated. The work has been produced in the excellent 
style which we are accustomed to expect from the ficole 
Fran 9 aise and the publishers who have Issued it. 

C. 0. Blagdex. 


Hikajat Pelandoek Djinaka. een Maleisch Dwergheert- 
verhaal vertaald door C. A. Mees. 7| X xxv -f- 
125 pp., 7 plates. Santpoort : C. A. Mees, 1929. 

This is a translation of eleven stories from the Malay cycle 
of beast fables in which the tiny antelope, commonly known 
as mouse deer, plays the part of hero, on the lines of Reynard 
the Fox and Brer Rabbit. By his superior cunning, and the 
magic power gained by ascetic practices, he usually outwits 
the bigger animals, and is therefore properly styled the 
monarch of the forest. In the recension on which this trans- 
lation is based, this title (shdh-i-dlam, in Malay commonly 
pronounced shah alam, di-rimba) has been modified to 
shaikh ‘dlim di-rimba. The translator has worked on H. C. 
Klinkert’s Hikajat Pelandoek Djinaka, of de Eeinaert de Vos 
der Maleiers (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1885), but has also used 
Klinkert’s other text, published by the same firm in 1893 
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under the title of De PelandoeJc Djinaka, of het guitige dwerghert. 
The former recension is represented by several MSS. of the 
Leiden University Library, the latter by a MS. in the India 
Office Library. Not having had access to the originals, I 
cannot express any opinion as to the accuracy of the trans- 
lation, but, so far as I am able to judge, it reads well, and the 
book is of handy size and nicely produced. 

An introduction deals with the sources and with the subject 
of the tales, which in a sense form a composite unit and are of 
native origin, though modified in their present form by foreign, 
particularly Islamic, influences. An appendix gives a short 
analysis of the stories, and compares some of them with other 
specimens of Indonesian folklore published by Professor J. de 
Vries in his V olksverhalen uit Oost-Indie (Zutfen, 192.5-8). 
The plates reproduce scenes, mostly of animals, from the 
sculptures of several old Javanese temples. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


The Land of the Lama. By David Macdonald. A 
description of a country of contrasts and of its cheerful, 
fiappy-go-lucky people of hardy nature and curious 
customs ; their religion, ways of living, trade, and social 
life. With illustrations and a map. 9 x 5i, 283 pp. 
London ; Seeley, Service and Co., 1929. 21s. 

Though there is a considerable literature in existence 
dealing with Tibet, it is safe to say that in no existing book 
or article have the country and its people been so exhaustivelv 
treated as in the present volume. 

Hitherto our information has been drawn from travellers 
who visited the country in disguise, and if they remained in 
it, did so at the risk of their lives, or from explorers who 
described its geographical features, recorded their impressions 
of its people and such information as to their customs and 
habits as they were able to pick up in most cases through 
an interpreter. 
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Some of these writers have given us valuable information 
on certain aspects of Tibetan life ; notably Dr. Filchner, 
whose friendly relations with the Lamas enabled him to 
give in his book — Das Kloster Kumbum — a detailed picture 
of the monastic life which is such a curious feature of Tibetan 
civilization. 

But none of these authors had the special qualifications 
of David Macdonald who, for fifteen years, was British Trade 
Agent at Gyantse and Yatung, has besides this, as Lord 
Ronaldshay tells us in his Foreword, an intimate knowledge 
of the Tibetan language — a rare accomplishment in a European 
and an immense advantage to him in studying the life and 
customs of the people — and above all enjoys the friendship 
of the present Dalai Lama, the thirteenth of his line. When 
compelled to flee to India in 1909 it was to Macdonald that 
His Holiness owed his safe passage over the frontier, a fact 
he has never forgotten. In his fifteen years of office in Tibet, 
Macdonald has, as he tells us, made friends with high and low, 
so that he can describe equally well the life of the wealthy 
noble or burgher and of the poorest hovel-dweller. 

For the comparative study of anthropology the book 
contains an immense amount of interesting matter. For the 
student of culture stages in the history of mankind it is 
particularly instructive. Tibetan civilization reminds us in 
many of its aspects of the Europe of the sixteenth century. 
Without pushing the parallel too far, do we not find here as 
there the same gulf fixed between rich and poor, the same 
ferocity in punishing the criminal, gorgeous garments on 
bodies not over clean, filth and vermin in the dwellings of the 
poor, desperate epidemics sweeping off multitudes in the 
absence of the barest elements of sanitation ? 

Guarded by moor and fen, crag and torrent from inquisitive 
and warlike neighbours, the Tibetans have been, except in 
the case of India and China, without those contacts with 
the outer world on which progress in ideas depends. But 
this, though a loss in one direction has been a gain in others. 
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Mr. Macdonald tells us that “ with the crudest materials 
and apparatus Tibetan weavers can turn out a product 
which will compare favourably with any similar article made 
elsewhere And his description of the clothing, ornaments 
and furniture of the upper classes makes one regret that the 
advancing tide of western fashion — so devastating in its 
effects elsewhere — is rapidly leading the Tibetans to discard 
their picturesque costumes for European garb. Where the 
Homburg hat has already made its appearance, coat and 
trousers of European pattern are likely to follow. 

The photographs illustrating the book are an excellent 
supplement to the text and fully worthy of it. As frontis- 
piece we have a portrait of the present Dalai Lama presented 
by him to Mr. Macdonald for use in his book. 

For anybody intending to visit Tibet this book is 
indispensable. It would be difficult to name a phase of 
Tibetan life which has escaped Mr, Macdonald’s observation. 
The whole existence of the people, domestic, social, political, 
and religious, is passed in review by one who has not only 
had unique opportunities for studying it, but also the gift 
of making the best of these. 

C. Mabel Rickmers. 


The Desert Road to Turkestan. By Owen Lattimore. 

9 X 5j, xiv -f 331 pp., 48 illustrations and 2 maps. 

London : Methuen and Co. First published 1928. 21s. 

Every now and again Western civilization throws up a 
traveller who reverts to a type common perhaps among his 
forefathers in far distant ages, a type in whom the roving 
instinct is strong, love of adventure and the lure of the im- 
known making a stronger appeal than the amenities of a life 
which tends everywhere in civilized centres to become 
more and more standardized. 

The Buddhist would have no difficulty in explaining 
such a character in terms of rebirth and the ease with which 
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men like the Gennan Filchner and the American Lattimore 
fraternize with his countrymen in Tibet and China would be 
but fresh proof to him of the truth of his theory. 

“ A longing to travel the caravan ways in the old manner of 
caravans ... to go somewhere a long way off to countries 
where men do things as they were done uncounted years ago 
because their fathers did things in that way,” is what led 
Mr. Lattimore to make his adventurous journey along the 
least known of the caravan routes, the so-called Winding 
Eoad from Kuei-hua in China through Inner Mongolia to 
Ku Ch’eng-tze in Chinese Turkestan. 

The outcome of his travels is an unusual book in that it 
contains information of the kind that few travellers are in 
a position to give. Lattimore’s knowledge of Chinese put 
him at once on an intimate footing with the camel men. 
Joining in their conversations, listening to their talk among 
themselves, he picked up much interesting lore about the 
age-old caravan trade, the ways and habits of camel men, 
their traditions, legends and superstitions. The caravan 
leader is a picked man, for only the fittest survives the hard 
school in which he learns his trade and gains that intimate 
knowledge of the camel and its ways which is indispensable 
to anyone aspiring to own a caravan. 

But we learn much else as we accompany the author on 
his desert wandering. Whether he is describing a ride under 
the stars of an eastern sky or the rhjdhm of the camel bells 
of the caravan or the desert drenched in sunshine — always 
he makes us feel the spell which travel in the East casts on 
the traveller. But his appeal is not only to our emotions. 
He is a keen observer and has many interesting remarks 
on the political conditions of the countries and peoples 
with whom he comes in contact, while his knowledge of the 
literature dealing with the geography of Central Asia enables 
him to identify places on his route mentioned by previous 
travellers like Prjevalsky and Douglas Carruthers. 

The only untoward incident of the journey was Mr. 
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Lattimore’s detention at San t’ang Hu by a Chinese border 
patrol. But this interference with his freedom which might 
have been serious, did not last long, and on the 2nd of January, 
1927, after a journey of 130 days from Kuei-hua he reached 
his goal, the city of Ch'eng-tze. 

The book is well illustrated, the photographs giving an 
excellent idea of the desert landscape with its vast illimitable 
spaces. There are interesting pictures, too, of scenes from 
camp life and of the types of the population met with on the 
way. The author gives in an appendix a detailed summary 
of his route day by day, with the distances traversed between 
the different stages of the journey. 

C. Mabel Rickmers. 


The Rim of Mystery. By John B. Burnham. A Hunter’s 
Wanderings in Unknown Siberian Asia. 9 X 6^, xv + 
281 pp., with 60 illustrations and a map. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1929. Los. 

This book is an account of an expedition undertaken to 
find specimens of the mountain sheep, believed to inhabit 
the Chukotsk Peninsula in the north-eastern corner of Siberia, 
separating Bering Strait from the Arctic Ocean west of the 
Strait. 

The existence of a former land bridge between Asia and 
America has been assumed in order to account for the striking 
likeness existing between human and animal types in these 
two regions and American biologists hoped that the discovery 
of mountain sheep in the Chukotsk would throw still further 
light on this interesting problem. 

The expedition was of the kind to appeal to a hunter like 
Burnham, susceptible as he is to the “ call of the wild ”. 
Perhaps the lure of the adventure was an even stronger motive 
than the hope of success, his subsequent experiences going 
far to prove that he was right in his theory that the sheep 
have been all but exterminated by the natives of the coast. 
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With infinite pains the author and his companion Andrew 
Taylor scoured every corner of the country where sheep were 
likely to be found, one specimen only falling to Burnham’s 
gun. As the expedition has given us this book, however, 
we cannot regard it as having been made in vain. 

Besides being exceedingly entertaining, it gives a great deal 
of varied and interesting information about a little known 
part of the world. The author describes for us the dwellings of 
the inhabitants, their garments, food, manner of living and 
eating. He paints the glories of colouring on the mountains, 
the gorgeous carpets of flowers to be found here and there in 
a country that yet has its great stretches of treeless desolation. 
He has something to say too about the political activities 
and aspirations of the various nations concerned in Siberian 
trade. On the way from Seattle to Nome in Alaska he met 
men who told him startling tales of their own adventures and 
of the activities of dare-devil traders in the far North, men 
for whom human life has no value, whose spirit is that of the 
buccaneer of the ^Middle Ages. There are grim tragedies 
connected with the whaling trade — stories of native popula- 
tions wiped out by starvation owing to the rapacity and 
unscrupulous character of white traders. 

Mr. Burnham gives full play to his excellent sense of humour 
in describing his experiences among the Eskimo and the 
Chukchi of that remote region. A sense of humour seems 
to be a very necessary part of one’s outfit in dealing with 
these remarkable races whose unhygienic habits far outdo 
those of the Tibetans as described by Dr. Filchner and 
Mr. Macdonald. 

There is one point in Mr. Burnham’s comparison of the 
Eskimo and the Chukchi which is worth noting. He attributes 
to the Eskuno the custom of killing off their aged relatives. 
The article on the Eskimo in the 11th edition of the Encyclo- 
pwdia Britannica does not mention this custom as prevalent 
among them, whereas the article on the Chukchi in the same 
edition quotes Harry de Windt (Through the Gold Fields of 
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Alaska to Bering Strait, 1898) as its authority for the existence 
of the custom among these people. Possibly the Asiatic 
Eskimo have copied the custom from their Chukchi neighbours, 
llr. Burnham’s description tallying in every point with that 
given by De Windt in his book. 

A study of the illustrations along with that of the text 
gives the reader an excellent idea of this part of the world, 
of its landscape, of its inhabitants and their manner of life. 
There is also a good map with which it is possible to follow 
every phase of Mr. Burnham’s interesting quest. 

A word as to the vocabulary of American writers. That of 
Mr. Burnham and that of Mr. Lattimore prove the soundness 
of the argument that much of the difference between the 
American language and the English is due to the Americans 
having retained words which have dropped out of use in 
England. With the exception of terms of local usage, nearly 
all the words of both writers w’hich sound unfamiliar to 
English ears, are to be found in an English dictionary. We 
must exclude the picturesque word “ discomboberate ”, 
possibly invented by Mr. Burnham on the spur of the moment 
and in any case very effective in the circumstances in which 
it was used. 

C. Mabel Rickmers. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II, Part I : 
KharoshthI Inscriptions, with the exception of those 
of Asoka. Edited by Sten Konow, Ph.D., Professor 
in the Oslo University. 13^ x 10. cxxvii + 193 pp., 
1 map, and 36 plates. Calcutta : Government of India, 
Central Pubhcation Branch, 1929. 

This volume, beautifully printed and illustrated with 
collotype plates by the Oxford University Press, appears 
soon after the centenary of the publication of Lassen’s 
Commentatio geographica atgue historica de Pentapotamia 
Indica in 1827 ; and it is therefore very appropriately 
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dedicated by Professor Sten Konow to the memory of his 
distinguished fellow-coimtrjTnan, the founder of the study 
of ancient Indian history. 

A comprehensive and scholarly collection of the Kharoshthi 
inscriptions of India has long been a desideratum. Ever 
since the alphabet was deciphered from the bi-lingual coin- 
legends of the Graeco-Indian kings, now nearly a hundred 
years ago, a great number of descriptions and editions of 
individual inscriptions have appeared in the Oriental Journals 
of India, Europe, and America, and in the Reports of the 
Archaeological Survey of India ; and in the course of time 
this literature had growTi to an extent which made it almost 
unmanageable. It was important in the interests of further 
research that all this widely scattered information should 
be condensed and put together in a convenient form ; and 
this need has now been satisfied by Professor Konow. In 
this volume he has traced the history of each inscription. 
He has described, whenever it has been possible to do so, 
the place and circumstances of its discovery ; and he has 
recorded and examined the opinions and suggestions of 
previous editors before proceeding to state and to justify 
his own conclusions. He has thus placed the study of 
Kharoshthi inscriptions on a new basis. Our hope for future 
progress must now lie in the discovery of fresh records ; 
and for the interpretation of these the chief source of help 
will be found in the vast store of facts and observations 
which have been so carefully accumulated and arranged 
in this volume. For this great achievement Professor 
Konow will receive the gratitude of all his fellow workers, 
even if some of the readings which he has adopted and some 
of the views which he has expressed fail to meet with the 
same unanimous approval. 

Unfortimately many of the records known at present have 
been very badly preserved ; and an editor has frequently 
to deal with letters which are partially or totally effaced. 
Many words therefore can only be restored conjecturally ; 
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and it is important to remember that such readings ought 
not to be treated as if they were certain. Professor Konow 
too often neglects this caution ; and he occasionally arrives 
at far-reaching historical conclusions on very insufficient 
evidence. His treatment of a passage in the Takht-i-Bahl 
inscription affords an instance. As we are told on p. 57 — 

“Cunningham remarks that ‘as the stone has been used 
for many years, perhaps for centuries, for the grinding of spices, 
all the middle part of the inscription has suffered and become 
indistinct, and some portions have been obliterated 
altogether 

Professor Konow reads the first part of line 5 as erjhuna 
Kapasa puyae, and translates “ in honour of Prince Kapa ” 
(p. 62). On the meaning and the historical significance of 
this passage he comments as follows ; — 

*■ Here erjhuna is evidently the same word which we find 
as alysanai, eysanai in the language of the ancient Iranian 
population of Khotan, the same language which the great 
Kushana ruler Kanishka later on employed in his coin-legends. 
And Kapa is probably another and older Kushana, who on 
his coins is called Kadapha, Kaphsa, Kapa, etc. In the 
inscription he is de.signated a.s crjhnm, aVid as the corresponding 
alysanai is used to tran.slate Skr. humara, we may infer that 
he was then a young prince, and perhaps without any official 
position (pp. xlviii-ix). 

“■ If Kujula Kadphises is the same person who is mentioned 
in the Takht-i-Bahl in.scription of the year 103, i.e. probably 
A.D. 19, he had not then reduced the four other hi-hon. and it 
is even pos.sible that he had not yet ri.sen to the rank of hi-hou. 
In such circumstances the designation erjhinia characterizing 
him in the inscription is quite intelligible " (p. Ixii). 

“ We have no further dates to guide us. If we assume, 
however, that the erjhuna Kapa was about twenty years old 
at the time of the Takht-i-Bahl inscription, we should be entitled 
to conclude from the Hou Han-shu that his death must have 
taken place about sixty years later, i.e. about the year a.d. 79 ” 
(p. Ixvi). 

“ It seems to me that we have to do with the same person 
who later on conquered the remaining ki-hous and then started 
on his career of conquest, which first led to victory over An-si, 
i.e. the Parthian empire of the Gudnvhara dynasty, and 
subsequently to the Kushana empire ” (p. 62). 
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Now, on what does all this elaborate historical reconstruction 
rest ? It rests on the acceptance of a reading, nearly every 
syllable of which has been called in question by one or other 
of the editors who have dealt with this most obscure passage. 
The matter will be made clearer if we transcribe the debatable 
portions of hues 4 and 5 as they appear in Plate XII and in 
the photograph reproduced by M. Senart in the Journal 
Asiatique for 1890 (XV) : — 

(4) mi ra bo ya na sa . . 

(5) e [rjhu] na [ka] [pa] sa pu ya e 

In the first place, it is by no means certain that the e, 
which comes at the beginning of line 5, is the initial syllable 
of a word. Professor Konow has not noticed that there is 
an indistinct syllable at the end of line 4 ; and, if the stone 
has been broken at the edge, as is by no means unlikely, 
it is quite possible that another syllable may have been 
lost through the rough usage to which the stone has been 
subjected. In the circumstances a conjectural restoration 
[puya]e would not be improbable, especially since the word 
seems to be required by the genitive which precedes it. 

The next syllable \rjhii\ is indeed a puzzle. M. I’Abbe 
Boyer read it as jhsu : M. Senart preferred to leave it doubtful, 
and this is perhaps the wisest course. Can this strange form 
possibly be the result of the confusion of two svllables ? 

The tia is certain ; the [A’a] was read as by M. TAbbe 
Boyer ; [pa] was regarded as doubtfid by M. Senart, whose 
photograph seems rather to favour the reading pu. 

After Kapa follows a wide gap, which,” according to 
Professor Konow (p. 62), has never carried any writing, 
having been left open on account of the roughness of the 
stone. Sir Alexander Cunningham was, however, evidently 
of a different opinion (v. sup., p. 188). In any case there are 
traces of writing— apparently of three syllables— coming 
before the sa which Professor Konow regards as the comple- 
ment of Kapa. These traces seem to be certain ; but they 
are more distinctly visible in M. Senart’s photograph than 
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in Plate XII. They are not sufficient to justify any attempt 
at restoration ; but they at least show that the sa does not 
belong to the Kapa. 

In these circumstances it is difficult to beheve that Prince 
Kapa is an)d;hing more than a phantom ; and with his 
disappearance there vanishes also the supposed reference 
to Kujula Kadphises in the inscription of Gondopharnes. 

Equally uncertain are the reading [/•a]?[sa]rasa and its 
identification with the Eoman title “ Caesar ” (Ara inscription, 
p. 165). 

It might well have been supposed that this matter had 
been settled once for all by Dr. Fleet, who, after the most 
careful examination of a number of impressions specially 
made for him by Dr. Spooner, wrote : — 

“ I can only say that not one of the syllables is certain, except 
the second sa. . . . The first syllable may be either ka or pa, 
damaged in either case. What comes next seems to stand rather 
too low to be an i : it might be the lower part of a conjunct 
consonant (perhaps sta) of which the top is damaged. The next 
mark certainly looks like part of a sa. The next one after that 
might be, I think, a ta or da as much as a ra ” {JRAS., 1913, 

p. 101). 

In the face of these observations, which appear to be fully 
justified when they are tested by the photo-lithograph in 
Plate XXXII, is it still possible to maintain that Kanishka (II) 
is called “ Caesar ” in the Ara inscription ? 

Professor Konow attaches great importance to his reading 
and interpretation of the Khalatse inscription of the year 187 
(or 184), since he believes that this inscription “furnishes 
the proof that the historical Saka era was not instituted 
by Kanishka ” (p. 80). 

The year 187 of Professor Konow’s “ old Saka era ” 
(84-83 B.c. ; v. inf., p. 192) would be equivalent to a.d. 103-4 ; 
and if the Maharaja whose name appears in the inscription 
can be identified with Wima Kadphises, it is evident that 
Kanishka who was undoubtedly the successor of Wima 
Kadphises cannot have founded an era in a.d. 78. The only 
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question to be determined is whether the inscription has been 
rightly attributed to Wima Kadphises or not. 

Professor Konow reads the genitive of the king’s name 
as TJvima Kavthisasa (p. 81), and as meaning “ of Wima 
Kadphises ” (p. 80). Some of the syllables are admittedly 
doubtful. To judge from the photograph of the inscription 
which is reproduced in Plate XV, the first syllable must be 
M or a ; the second ve or ri ; the last certainly sa. But here 
all certainty and all likelihood come to an end. Professor 
Konow’s reading ma Ka is only obtained by ignoring " a 
curved line running downwards from the point where ma 
touches the angle of ka and apparently continuing to the left 
har of >«« ” ; and the following vtlii sa might with equal 
probability — or improbability — be read as thu syo. But it 
is futile to indulge in further conjectures until trustworthy 
impressions can be obtained of this inscription : the play of 
light and shade in a photograph is notoriously apt to mislead. 
All that can be said at present is that Professor Konow’s 
reading is very far from being certain, and his identification 
of this Maharaja with Wima Kadphises very far from being 
proved. Moreover, it may be suggested that mere considera- 
tions of geography make it extremely improbable that any 
record of Wima Kadphises could be found in Ladakh ! 
(v. inf., p. 199). 

Professor Konow has formulated a scheme of chronology 
which is almost entirely his own. In his Historical Introduc- 
tion he arranges the KharoshthI inscriptions of India into 
two main groups (pp. Ixxxii-iii)— A, an Older Group, dated 
in his “ older ^aka era ” ; and B, a Later Group which, 
starting from the year 1, was first used by Kanishka and 
continued afterwards by his successors. But, in the course 
of his discussion of the problems raised by various dates in 
the inscriptions of the period with which he deals, he finds 
evidence of the use of three other eras, viz. t he Vikrama 
era,' 57-56 b.c. ; a Parthian era, 7 b.c. ; and the historical 
Saka era, a.d. 78. As to the existence of the Vikrama 
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era and the historical Saka era, there is, of course, no question. 
The only doubt which can arise in connection with them is 
whether Professor Konow’s explanation of their origin can 
be regarded as satisfactory or not. The three other eras 
have been invented by Professor Konow. 

The arguments which he brings forward in snpport of his 
views deserve the most careful consideration. But, from 
the very nature of the subject, they are necessarily some- 
what complicated, and they could scarcely be discussed in 
detail within the limits of a review. All that can be attempted 
here is to give some account of each of these five eras, and to 
point out some of the consequences which must necessarily 
follow if the proposed system of chronology were adopted. 

1. The old Saka era, 84-83 b.c., established in commemora- 
tion of the conquest of the Indus country by the Sakas of 
Seistan (pp. xxxii, xc-i). 

Professor Konow’s theory depends on the validity of two 
assumptions — (1) that Maues (Moga), the earliest known 
^aka ruler in India, who admittedly came from Seistan, 
once a province of the Parthian empire, could not have borne 
the imperial title “ Great King of Kings ” before the death 
of Mithradates II (88 b.c.) ; and (2) that this era records the 
date of the conquest of the Indus country by the Sakas. 
Of these assumptions the former is most probably justified : 
the latter is by no means necessarily correct. It is at least 
possible that the invading ^akas may have brought with 
them into India the era to which they had been accustomed 
in their own country, even as did the Muhammadan and the 
European settlers in India. 

Dr. van Wijk has most carefully calculated in terms of 
B.C. and A.D. the equivalents of all the Saka dates occurring 
in inscriptions ; but, if these calculations are based on an 
assumption, viz. that the starting point of this “ old Saka 
era cannot possibly be earlier than 88 b.c., they cannot 
be used as independent tests of the correctness of Professor 
Konow’s theory. 
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Moreover, if this theory be valid, we must suppose that 
Maues (year 78 of the Taxila copper plate) was alive in 6 b.c., 
and that he can scarcely have taken part in the Saka conquest 
which was commemorated by the era of 84-83 b.c. It is 
quite true that, as is suggested, there may be earlier inscrip- 
tions dated in the same era ; and it is even possible that one 
of the slabs of the Maira inscription of the year 58 (pp. 11-12) 
may actually have borne the name of Maues. Unfortunately 
the reading is doubtful, and this fragment, like so many other 
inscriptions described in this volume, has been lost. But 
in any case we should be forced to believe that there is a blank 
of at least half a century between the date of the Saka 
conquest and the earliest traces of the existence of Saka rulers 
in India. Is such a blank probable ? Oriental conquerors 
have generally struck coins immediately after their victories 
as a notification to their new subjects of the change of masters ; 
and in accordance with this rule the coins of Maues, if we may 
judge from their style, seem to follow closely on the coins 
of the Greek princes whose types they continue to bear. 
So late a date as 6 B.c. for Maues appears from the numismatic 
point of view to be impossible. 

Moreover, the very short interval — twenty-five years at 
the most — which is all that this theory would permit between 
coinages so far removed in style as those of Maues and Gondo- 
pharnes (year 103 = a.d. 19 ; p. xlviii) is another very 
weighty objection : a much longer interval is postulated by 
those scholars who believe that between Maues and Gondo- 
pharnes there came Azes I, Azihses, and Azes II. Professor 
Konow, indeed, reduces the three reigns to one by regarding 
“ Azes ” and “ Azilises ” as merely different names for one 
and the same king, and by denying the existence of a second 
Azes ; but it is doubtful if this somewhat drastic procedure 
can be justified. The conclusion that “ Azes ” and “ Azilises ” 
must be respectively the shorter and the longer forms of the 
same name has evidently been deduced from those coins 
on which the two names are found, one on either side ; but it 
JRAS. JANUARY 1930. 13 
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is a mistake to assume that they must necessarily denote 
the same persond And the hypothesis of a second Azes 
certainly seems to be required in order to explain the numis- 
matic facts. 

2. The Vikrama era. 57-56 B.C.. founded by Yikramadit^m, 
who ousted the Sakas and ” celebrated his victory by 
establishing an era of his own ” (p. xxxvi). 

In order to account for this well-known era which begins 
in 57-56 b.c. or, according to Dr. Fleet, in 58 B.C., Professor 
Konow has revived a story which has long ago been relegated 
to the region of legend. He accepts as true the tradition 
preserved in the Kdlakdchdrya-kathdnaka, " a work of unknown 
date,” that — 

after some time Vikramaditya, kiug of Malava, ou.sted this 
Saka dynasty (i.e. the dynasty which was established in 
Ujjain, the capital of Malava, after the overthrow of the last 
of the Gardabhilla kings), and established his own era ’’ 
(p. xxvii). 

But surely this fiction was disposed of finally by Dr. Fleet 
in this Journal (1913, p. 997). 

Current appellations are no proof of origins. The jjresent 
name of the era of b.c. 58 i.-^, and has been for centuries, 

‘ Vikrama-sanrvat ’ ; due to an Indian belief that the era was 
founded by a king Vikrama, VikTumaditya, who began to 
reign at Ujjain in that year ; and European .scholars at first 
accepted that belief, and acted on it in shaping their views about 
ancient India. Later research, however, has shown that there 
was no such king Vikramaditya, and that that story is nothing 
but a myth, dating from the ninth or tenth century a.d. : 

* In support of his opinion Professor Konoiv qnotc.s Professor Thomas 
and the authorities to whom he refers in JRAS. 1906, p, g()8; but see 
Whitehead, Cat, Lahore Mus., vol. i, Imlo-Gnek Coins, p. 132, note 1 : 
“ In connexion with the joint coinage of Azes and Azilises, I may mention 
the theory of G, Hoffmann, A usziirjs aus syri-^hen Aklen persischsr Mdrlyrer, 
Leipzig, 1880, p. 142 — that the names are the same, one being a contraction 
of the other. He apjiarcntly was led to this erroneous conclu-sion because 
he did not recognize the existence of what is really a joint type. Such 
types are well known in the Indo-Greek series, e.g. joint types of Lysias 
and Antialkidas, of \ onones and his relatives, and of Spalirises and Azes.” 

^ See the observations of Dr. Vincent Smith quoted by Professor Konow 
on pp. xxxix, xl. 
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and it has shown further that, not merely in a.d. 4C5, 
but for nearly five centuries from that time on to a.d. 879, 
the era was known as ’ the reckoning of the Malavas, the years 
of the Malava lords, the Malava time or era.’ ” 

Dr. Fleet’s statement could only be disproved by the 
production of some definite evidence to the contrary. Is 
any such evidence forthcoming ? Is there a single inscript ion 
or coin testifying to the existence of a king named Vikra- 
maditya who conquered the Sakas in the first century b.c. ? 
Is there any mention in the Puranas of the dynasty which 
he is said to have founded I How can the legend be reconciled 
with the Puranas which say that after the Gardabhillas 
there came eighteen (or sixteen) Sakas ? ^ 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that, in the course 
of time, traditions are liable to be perverted, and that a great 
nam e is apt to be associated in the popular mind with events 
in which the bearer of that name played no part. The 
association of the name Vikramaditya with the era of 57-56 B.c. 
is easily understood, if we suppose that the memory of the 
actual founder of the era has been merged in that of the great 
Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, who became king of Malava 
by conquest and put an end to the kingdom of the Saka 
satraps of Surashtra and Malava, c. a.d. 400. 

Of the use of this era in KharoshthI inscriptions Professor 
Konow finds not a single example. Indeed, he holds that — 

“ If Indian tradition is right in stating that the Vikrama 
era was instituted by Vikramaditya in order to commemorate 
his victory over the Sakas ... it becomes unlikely that the 
Vikrama era is nsed in any of the inscriptions of the Sakas 
and Knshanas ” (pp. Ixxxvi-vii). 

But he is obhged to invoke its assistance in order to explain 
the supposed year 72 in the Brahml inscription on the 
AmohinI tablet at Mathura (pp. xxxiv, xcii). The date of 
the Great Satrap Sodasa is, therefore, according to Professor 
Konow, A.D. 15. But — in the opinion of the writer of this 
notice — the date is clearly not 72 but 42, and is equivalent 

^ Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 45-6. 
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to 15 B.c.^ ; and it seems not unlikely that this unfortunate 
misreading of the decimal figure as 70 instead of 40, per- 
petuated as it has been by its introduction into the text 
and plates of Biihler’s Indische PaldogmpJiie, has been the 
chief disturbing cause which has induced some scholars to 
assign Kanishka to a date early in the second century a.d. 
rather than to a.d. 78. 

3. A Parthian era, 7 B.C., instituted by Azes, the first 
Parthian ruler in North-Western India ” (p. xci), one 
year before the date of the Taxila copper-plate ” (p. xxxv). 

This era is purely imaginary. It has been invented simply 
and solely for the purpose of explaining vars\e] 26 ” in the 
Takht-i-Bahi inscription of Gondopharnes. There is not 
a particle of evddence for the existence of such an era. 
As Professor Konow himself admits : " This Parthian era 
is not used in other known records ” (p. xci). 

The natural explanation of " year 26 ” in this inscription 
is, of course, that it is the regnal year of the king while 103 ” 
is the year of an era. Unfortunately this interpretation 
would be fatal to Professor Konow’s theory which requires 
that year 78 of the Taxila copper plate and year 103 of the 
Takht-i-Bahi inscription should be in the same era. But is 
it not possible that the theory may be wrong i 

Equally fanciful is the suggestion that this supposed era 
was founded to commemorate the reassertion of Parthian 
supremacy over the Sakas. There is no evidence of any such 
antagonism between Parthians and Sakas in India at this 
period, and this hypothesis only lands us in further difficulties. 
One of these is realized by Professor Konow himself, who 
tries to explain it with his usual ingenuity. He undertakes 
to show how it might possibly have come to pass that the 

Parthian Azes, who founded an era to commemorate 
his conquest of the Sakas in 7 b.c., was reigning as King of 
Kings in one region of North-West India, while at the same 

^ Rapson, The date of the A.inohini votive tablet of ^latkuTdi in “ Indian 
Studies in honour of Charles Rockwell Lanman ", Harvard University 
Press, 1929. 
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time his defeated foe Maues, the suzerain of the Sakas, 
continued to rule as King of Kings at Taxila until the following 
year, 6 b.c. (pp. 43-4, 62). Our perplexity increases if we 
accept a suggestion, to which Professor Konow ” cannot see 
any serious objection that the funeral solemnities of Maues 
(Muki=Moga) are actually referred to in one of the inscriptions 
on the Mathura Lion Capital which Professor Konow attributes 
to the period c. A d. 5-10 (pp. 39, 47, 49). It is indeed not 
easy to believe in the reality of a conflict which thus lasted 
for twelve years and ended in the transference of the political 
supremacy over Xorth-lVest India from Sakas to " Parthians ”, 
and which nevertheless has left no trace whatev'er of any such 
disturbance in the very abundant coinages of the two pro- 
tagonists. Maues and Azes. Both of these suzerains struck 
coins with the same types and of similar style and at the 
same mints ; they bear the same imperial titles both in their 
Greek and in their KharoshthI coin-legends ; the types of 
their coins are to a great extent borrowed or adapted from 
those of their Greek predecessors, and appear to be of a not 
much later date. The numismatic evidence certainly seems 
to indicate that Maues and Azes belonged to the same dynasty 
and to an earlier period than that to which Professor Konow 
has assigned them.i 

4. The historical Saka era of a.d. 78, " instituted by the 
Saka king who made an end to Yikramaditya’s dynasty ” 
(p. xcii), that is to say, by Wima Kadphises (p. Ixvii). 

Professor Konow finds no instance of the use of this era 
in any of the KharoshthI inscriptions which he publishes : 
and this dearth of examples requires a great deal of explana- 
tion. One hypothesis calls for the support of another, 
and so on until the situation becomes somewhat confused. 

“ This new era," it appears, “ was intended for use in the 
country which had been reconquered, and it was not introduced 
in the provinces where the old 8aka reckoning had not been 
abolished. We therefore find north-western inscriptions, and 

* See “Summary of Numismatic Evidence” in Catnb. Hist. Ind., i, 
pp. 586 ff. 
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even the Khalatse record of the reign of Wima Kadphises, dated 
in the old 8aka era also after the introduction of the second 
8aka era of a.d. 78. In Malava itself the Yikrama era does not 
appear to have gone out of use. And we have already seen that 
it was introduced in Mathura. Here we should expect to find 
the new Saka era employed. It is, however, evident that 
Wima Kadphises did not make his power felt to any 
considerable extent in Mathura ” (p. xciii). 

There remain, therefore, it would seem, only the Western 
Kshatrapas who beyond question used an era which began 
in A.D. 78. Now, satraps and other feudatories have in all 
periods of Indian history used the era of their suzerain. 
They have followed the example set by their supreme lord. 
Who was the suzerain w'hose example was followed by the 
Western Kshatrapas ? 

As we have seen, v:e have been brought by Professor 
Konow to the extraordinary conclusion that Wima Kadphises 
was the founder of an era which he did not employ himself. 
He therefore set no example for the imitation of others. 
But such self-abnegation is certainly not in accordance with 
the usual custom of Indian suzerains, and we may reasonablv 
wonder why an e.xception to the general rule should have 
been made in this particular insstance. 

Profe.ssor Konow makes great use of the Khalatse inscription 
of the year 187 ; and he has decided that this is an undoubted 
record of Wima Kadphises bearing a date in the “ old 
^aka era ” which is equivalent to a.d. 10.3-1. But can his 
belief be substantiated ? As we have seen (v. sup., p. 191), 
the reading of the Maharaja’s name as Uvima Kavthisasa 
is in the highest degree uncertain. It affords a very insecure 
foundation for the far-reaching conclusions of Professor 
Konow, who states without any qualification that — 

■■ The Khalatse inscription of the year 187, i.e. a.d. 103-4, 
shows that IVima Kadphises was on the throne long after the 
beginning of the 8aka era, which cannot, accordingly, have 
been instituted by Kanishka, his succes.sor " (pp- Ixvii— viii, 
cf. p. 80), and that ’ it also shows that the maharaja rajatiraja 
devajmtra Khushana of the Taxila scroll, which is dated fifty 
years earlier, cannot well be Wima Kadphises ” (p. 81). 
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But altogether apart from this conjectural reading and 
interpretation, we may well ask if it is in the least likely 
that any record of Wima Kadphises should be found at 
Khalatse which is a village in Ladakh, 52 miles below 
Leh on the trade route ” (p. 79). The latest and best account 
of this remote region is to be found in Antiquities of Indian 
Tibet, by Dr. A. H. Francke (vols. xxx\dii and 1 of the Archceo- 
logical Survey of India, New Series). The editor of Part i, 
Professor J. Ph. Vogel, thus describes the first part of 
Dr. Francke’s adventurous journey : — 

“ Starting from Simla on the 14th of June, 1909, he travelled 
up to Satluj Valley through the hill-state of Rampur-Bashahr, 
and by the Hang Pass (16,000 feet) reached Spiti. He then 
crossed the Pharaug Pass (18,300 feet) and continued his 
journey through Rubshu along the wild shores of Lake Thsomo 
Riri. Two more mountain passes, the Phologongkha Pass 
(16,500 feet) and the Thaglang Pass (17,500 feet), had to be 
surmounted in order to enable the explorer to reach Ladakh, 
the real centre of the ancient realm of Western Tibet . . . 
Owing to the nature of the country to be traversed, the explorer 
had to march on foot most of the way from Simla to Srinagar, 
except where the rarified air compelled him to mount the 
yak — certainly not the most comfortable means of locomotion.” 

After reading the fascinating story of Dr. Francke’s long 
journey, and realizing, however dimly, the difficulties and 
privations with which he had to contend week after week 
as he slowly made his way over mountain passes higher than 
Mont Blanc, we can only wonder if Professor Konow can 
possibly be correct in supposing that he has discovered traces 
of the rule of Wima Kadphises in this desolate and barely 
accessible region on the roof of the world. 

Dr. Francke, at any rate, w'as under no such illusion. 
He attributes this and other similar inscriptions found in 
the same locality to “ The ancient Kings of Kha-la-rtse ” 
(Part ii, p. 274) ; and this attribution is no doubt correct. 

5. “ The era of Kanishka,” a.d. 128-9, “ the third Saka 
era ” (p. xciii). 

Professor Konow’s reasons for determining the starting 
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point of the era employed in the inscriptions of Kanishka 
and his successors are best explained in his own words : — 

‘‘ An examination of the records dated in the era will show 
that in two of the inscriptions the nakshatra current on the 
day when they were executed is mentioned. The Zeda inscrip- 
tion of the year 1 1 couples the Uttara-phalgunI with the 20th 
Ashadha, and the Und record of the year 61 the nakshatra 
Purvashadha with the 8th C'haitra. 

Such features do not occm every year, and in the case of 
these inscriptions, which are not too much removed in time from 
the Siddhantas, it seems to be comparatively safe to apply 
their methods to our calculations. 

Dr. van Wijk has done so and arrived at the result that the 
only set of years within the limits with which we can reasonably 
reckon which fulfils the conditions is Kaliyuga 3240 for the Zeda 
and 3290 for the Und in.scription. The initial year of the 
Kanishka era woidd accordingly be a.d. 128-129 ’’ (p. xciii). 

There cannot be many Oriental scholars who are fully 
competent to criticize the abstruse astronomical and chrono- 
logical calculations of Dr. van Wijk ; but both he and 
Professor Konow have done their best to explain them in 
articles published in the Acta Orientalia, vols. iii and v. Both 
writers, however, have felt constrained to utter words of 
caution as to the character of the results. Thus Professor 
Konow : “I readily admit the hypothetical nature of every 
conclusion based on such materials ” (vol. iii, p. 79) ; and 
Dr. van Wijk : “ The reader will remark for himself that 
there remains a good deal of conjecture in these reductions ” 
(ibid., p. 83). 

The uncertainty of the results is indeed manifest when 
we find that the investigators have at different times arrived 
at different conclusions. In Acta Orientalia, iii, p. 78, we 
were told that it will be seen that, according to the Surya- 
siddhanta, the initial date of the Kanishka era would fall 
in one of the years 79, 117, or 134 a.d. ” ; and the adherents 
of the view that Kanishka was the founder of the era which 
begins in a.d. 78 were inspirited by the prospect of encourage- 
ment from a totally unexpected quarter ; for, as Professor 
Konow, who himself preferred the year a.d. 134, observed : 
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“ It might be maintained that the earliest date, 79 a.d., 
would coincide with the epoch of the Saka era if the years 
were counted as elapsed ” (ibid., p. 78). But now their hopes 
are dashed ; year 79 seems to be out of the running, and a 
dark horse, year 128-9, whom no one ever thought of, is the 
favourite {Acta Orientalia, v, p. 169). 

It is only fair to state that Professor Konow does not regard 
his theory as proved beyond all question : it is, in his opinion, 
the best working hypothesis. But he has not strengthened 
his case by one of the arguments which he adduces in its 
favour : — 

■■ It is about this time that the Western Kshatrapa Cliashtana 
evinces an increase in his national pride in reintroducing the 
>5aka name Ysamotika for his father, who called himself 
Bhumaka ” (p. xciv). 

It would indeed have been a strange way of showing his 
national pride if he had really changed his father’s Indian 
name back to its Saka form, and yet had given his son, 
Jayadaman, an Indianized name. But as a matter of fact, 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that there w’as any 
connection between Bhumaka and Ysamotika. If the two 
names have the same meaning in different languages, it is 
somewhat rash to assume that they were not used to designate 
two different people. In ordinary life names are not usually 
given originally or changed subsequentlv by philologists. 
They are intended for the purely practical purpose of 
distinguishing one person from another. But in the present 
instance it is unnecessary to insist on general considerations 
of this kind. It is quite clear from the coins that Bhumaka 
and Ysamotika belonged to different families. Bhumaka 
was a Kshaharata ; it is with the Raja Kshaharata Nahapana 
that the Kshaharata Kshatrapa Bhumaka \vas connected 
by family ties and not with the Raja Kshatrapa (or Maha°) 
Chashtana, son of Ysamotika. The Ksharata family to 
which Bhumaka and Nahapana belonged was “ rooted out ” 
by the Andhra king Gautamiputra ; and Chashtana was the 
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first ruler in a new d\Tiasty. All the genealogical lists begin 
with his name, and in them his father is never mentioned. 
When his father’s name occurs on the coins of Chashtana 
it is not associated with any title. He was therefore a private 
individual with no official status, for titles are not omitted 
on the coins of the Western Kshatrapas.^ 

Professor Konow’s working hypothesis therefore rests 
on a very precarious foundation ; and it is not made probable 
by any very strong arguments. If we accept it, we shall be 
obliged to suppose that this era, after having been used in 
inscriptions for at least ninety-eight years, took no permanent 
root, but vanished as if it had never been and left no trace 
of its existence in the subsequent history of India ; whereas 
the era of a.d. 78 has survived even to the present day. 

In conclusion it may be asked : Has Professor Konow 
shown that the scheme of chronology propounded in the 
Cambridge Histmy of India is untenable ? Is there no cogency 
in the general considerations on which tliat scheme is based ? 

“ The chronological difficulties connected with the Yikrama 
era of 58 b.c. and the Saka era of 78 a.d. are well known ; 
and it is universally admitted that the names which those eras 
bear were given to them at a later date, and afford no clue to 
their origin. The view maintained in this work is that the eras 
in question mark the establishment of the J^aka and Kushana 
suzerainties. The idea of suzerainty, that is to say, supreme 
lordship over all the kings of a large region — the whole earth,” 
as the poets call it — ^is deeply rooted in Indian conceptions of 
government ; and the foundation of an era is recognized as one 
of the attributes of this exalted position. Now there is abundant 
evidence that the Saka empire attained its height in the reign 
of Azes I and the Kushana empire in the reign of Kanishka. 
It is natural to suppose therefore that such imperial eras must 
have been established in these reigns, and that their starting 
point in both cases was the accession of the suzerain.” {Camb. 
Hist. Ind., i, p. viii.) 

E. J. Rapson. 


^ Rapson, B.M. Cat., Coins of the Andhra Dynasty^ etc., pp. cviii, cxii. 
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Kharosthi Inscriptions Discovered by Sir Aurel Stein 
IN Chinese Turkestan. Part I ; Text of Inscriptions 
discovered at the Niva Site, 1901. Transcribed and 
edited by A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson, and E. Senary. 
iv + 1-154 pp., plates i-vi. 1920. Part II : Text of 
Inscriptions Discovered at the Niva, Endere, and Lou-lan 
Sites, 1906-7. Transcribed and edited by the same, 
ii -r 155-266 pp., plates vii-xii. 1927. Part III : Text 
of Inscriptions Discovered at the Niya and Lou-lan Sites, 
1913-14. Transcribed and edited by E. J. Rapson 
and P. S. Noble. With complete Index Verborum. 
viii -f 267-380 pp., plates xiii and xiv. 1929. 13j x 10. 
Published imder the authority of H.M. Secretary of 
State for India in Council by the Clarendon Press, 
O.xford. 

The first part of this work was reviewed by Professor F. W. 
Thomas in the Journal for April, 1921, but it seemed best to 
include it again here for the sake of completeness. 

This magnificent volume is a worthy companion to the 
great discoi'erer’s own works. It can very seldom have 
occurred that any collection of Oriental documents has been 
edited with such scrupulous care and accuracy as these. 
Wisely eschewing the practice of prefixing ill-digested 
prolegomena to pioneer works of this kind, the editors have 
preferred to add their remarks at the end, and in the Third 
Part we have two admirable monographs, one on the KharosthI 
alphabet as used in the inscriptions, the other on the regnal 
years. 

If any criticism is to be directed against this work it can 
take only one form, that the editors hav’e been unduly diffident 
in expressing their opinions on matters in which they felt 
that they could not speak with complete confidence, and 
that they have assumed perhaps too high a standard of 
knowledge in their readers. Thus they have refrained not 
only from appending translations to their texts, but even 
from inserting a summary or indication of contents in the 
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headings. Similarly, in the Index Verborum they have 
refrained from adding either translations or even the Sanskrit 
equivalents of the words recorded. 

It may be that this decision was a wise one, but it is patent 
that other students must begin the study of these texts at 
a point very little ahead of that at which the surviving 
editors began years ago ; we cannot but express the hope 
that they will regard it as an obligation of honour to complete 
their work by rendering the contents as well as the texts 
of these inscriptions available to their fellow students as 
soon as possible. For here we have great riches. To the 
historian, this mass of 764 official, business, and private 
documents which were written in towns on the great Eurasian 
silk-route, when it was at the height of its importance, cannot 
but be of the most profound interest. Even the Classical 
scholar must feel his curiosity aroused when in the recesses 
of Central Asia he finds such words as drakhma {BpaxM)> 
sadera (araTijp), and milima (probably peBipvos) in 
current use. The student of Iranian philology, too, must look 
forward to a rich feast when the Prakritists have disentangled 
from the intricacies of this unfamiliar dialect the rich sub- 
stratum of local Iranian words, and when he has done his 
best with the remainder, who can tell whether there may not 
still be a residue for the students of other Central Asian 
languages ? It may seem ungracious, immediatelv the 
products of nearly thirty years’ work are laid before us, to 
clamour for more, but we do. G. L. M. Clausox. 

Glossary of the Sanskrit, Tibetan, Mongolian and 
Chinese Versions of the Dasabhumika-sCtra. 
Compiled by J. Eahder. (Buddhica. Documents et 
Travaux pour TEtude du Bouddhisme, publics sous la 
Direction de Jean Przyluski. Deuxieme Serie ; Docu- 
ments, Tome I.) 104 X 7|, viii -f 202 pp. Paris : 
Geuthner, 1928. 

The word “ Glossary ” in the title of this book is somewhat 
misleading, since the words listed are not translated into any 
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European language. It is, in fact, a list of Sanskrit words 
with Tibetan, Mongol, and Chinese equivalents. 

Such works make a poor show compared with the enormous 
amormt of labour which their preparation entails and the 
compiler is to be congratulated on the result. It is, however, 
sincerely to be hoped that the promised Indices of Tibetan 
and Chinese words will shortly be forthcoming, since without 
them the work is deprived of much of its value. 

Even so, however, the book is of considerable importance, 
particularly to the student of Chinese Buddhism, since the 
various terms used by the Chinese translators of different 
periods to translate the same Sanskrit word are carefully 
distinguished. 

The compiler’s avowed object is to collect material which 
will in due course render it possible to reconstruct lost 
Sanskrit originals of which translations have survived. 
It is perhaps questionable whether this ambition for 
reconstruction is a laudable one. The collection of equivalents 
between the various languages is a matter of considerable 
importance, since without such assistance some translated 
Buddhist texts are almost unintelligible, but surely the 
immediate necessity in the field of Northern Buddhism is 
not the reconstruction of further texts to add to the enormous 
mass of existing literature, but the translation of the existing 
texts. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the book is the 
collection of Mongol equivalents. The compiler had much 
to compete with in the way of typographical inadequacy, 
but even so words printed from left to right in Mongol 
characters, i.e. for practical purposes, upside down, are a sore 
trial to the eyes and the temper. It is surprising that the 
compiler did not follow the practice adopted for the Tibetan 
equivalents and transliterate the Mongol ; this would have 
saved space and a good deal of trouble. 

Nevertheless, the compiler is to be congratulated on 
producing a valuable piece of pioneer work. 

G. L. M. Clauson. 
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Customary Law of the Mongol Tribes (Mongols, Buriats, 
Kalmucks). Parts I-III. By V. A. Riasonovska", 
Professor of the Harbin Faculty of Law (China). 10^ x 
7|, 310 pp. Harbin, China : " Artistic printinghoiise,” 
1929. 

This interesting book is apparently an English translation 
by the author himself of a book written originally in Russian. 
Russian scholars of Mongol in the past have been so much 
accustomed to enshrining the products of their researches 
in the comparative obscurity of their own language, that we 
owe a considerable debt of gratitude to the author and his 
“ printinghouse ” for this courageous attempt to appeal 
to a wider audience. The book is stuffed full of misprints, 
as might have been expected, but even so it cannot be said 
to compare so very unfavourably with the output of some of 
the Indian presses. The solution of most of them is not a 
matter of great difficulty, but the reviewer thinks it well to 
put it on record for the benefit of other readers that the word 
“ columns ” in a list of offences on page 35 is to be read 
“ calumny 

A more tiresome failing of the book is the failure, in most 
cases, to give the necessary means of identifying the various 
works quoted. A number of references occur in the foot- 
notes, but, if no more is given on the first occasion when a book 
is quoted than the author’s name without initials, the short 
title of the book and occasionally the date of publication, 
and on further occasions than the short title, the process 
of identifying the work quoted may be a long one, particularly 
if the title is no more distinctive than, say, “ History of Jengiz 
Khan ”. It is much to be regretted that a full bibliography 
was not given. Other examples of lapses from the usual 
canons of scientific accuracy could be given. 

Nevertheless the author has made a valuable contribution 
to the literature not only of Mongol studies but also of com- 
parative jurisprudence, since his work contains a summary, 
more or less full according to the circumstances, of the contents 
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of all the most important surviving codes of Mongol law. 
As that law is an admirable specimen of the traditional law 
of a people living in a purely nomadic state, it is easv to 
realize that the account is full of interest. 

It is not difficult to see that the author is more at home 
in law than in Mongol, for instance, in his translation of the 
famous Minussinsk pai-tzu on p. 26, he has accepted a transla- 
tion, the inaccuracy of which was demonstrated over sixty 
years ago. In details of translation, therefore, the book 
should not be accepted as one requiring no further verification, 
but as a general introduction to the subject it can be recom- 
mended without reserve. 

G. L. M. Clauson. 


Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toy'o 
Bunko. No, 2. lOi x ~h 146 pp. Tokyo, 1928. 

This number consists of the first part of an article “ Of 
P’u Shou-keng ” by Dr. Jitsuzo Kuwabara and A Study of 
Su-te or Sogdiana ” by Dr. Kurakichi Shiratori. The first 
is buried in an overwhelming mass of notes which, however, 
contain an extremely interesting series of quotations from 
Chinese authors. P’u, whom Chinese biographers call a 
native of Ch’iian-chou, was in fact, it seems, a foreigner and 
superintendent of foreign trade at Ch’iian-chou at the end 
of the Sung dynasty. And so Dr. Kuwabara is able to attack 
at great length the old familiar questions of the date of foreign 
trade at Ch’iian-chou, the equivalence of Zaitun, and of 
Kinsay, etc. Zaitun, he concludes, is " of course ” Tz’u-t’ung ; 
but he produces only two examples of Tz’ii-t’ung ch’eng, 
both from poets, and one of them not a case of the name of 
the place at all, but a playful remark that at Ch’uan-chou they 
make their city walls of trees and their bamboo sprouts of 
stone. What the Ch’iian chon fu ckih says is that the place 
might be called (as indeed it sometimes was called) T’ung 
ch’eng. As far as I can see neither T’ung ch’eng nor Tz’u-t’ung 
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ch’eng is in the P’ei wen yiin fu or in Giles, and Tz’u yiian 
has only T’ung ch’eng. It seems to be quite possible that 
Zaitim was, as Andrew of Perugia says, the Persian name, 
and not a Chinese word at all. So Ibn Batuta was prepared 
to accept Khansa (Hang-chou) as a Persian word, " just 
like the name of the poetess,” but had not troubled to find 
out what it really was. Dr. K. is sure that Khansa, Kinsay, 
or the like, is the Chinese Hsing-tsai, unconscious that he 
has been anticipated in this suggestion by Professor Vissiere 
and Mr. Waley. Here again he produces no evidence that 
Hsing-tsai was ever a popular name which foreigners would 
be likely to pick up, nor does he give even as much evidence 
as was given in this Journal in 1917, to show what Hang- 
chou was actually called in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

By correcting the translation of ^ chia ling from 
“ Kling ? ” to “ According to the regulations ”, Dr. K. 
transfers the priority in the use of the mariners’ compass 
from the Arabs, to whom Hirth had assigned it {Chau Ju- 
kua, p. 30), to the Chinese. Hirth, who is very diffident 
about his Kling, remarks, however, that the ships were 
“ certainly ” not Chinese. 

Other subjects upon which very interesting quotations will 
be found in these learned notes are the export of coin and 
precious metals, medieval extraterritoriality, the inter- 
marriage of foreigners with Chinese, black slaves in China, 
paddle-wheel boats (omitting their use at the siege of Hsiang- 
yang), and many more. The printing both of English and 
Chinese might be more accurate. 

The second paper is in form just the opposite of the first. 
That is to say that Chinese texts are not quoted in the original, 
and that notes are reduced to the briefest possible remarks 
or generally references to books. It is impossible here to 
deal in any detail with the writer’s closely reasoned and very 
important argument for the identification of Sogdiana (either 
the whole district or one particular part of it) with various 
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Chinese names which appear in the histories from the Shih 
chi to the T’ang shu, but it must be obvious at once that 
we have here a very important contribution to the subject 
with which all future students must make themselves familiar. 

This whole number brings home to us the extent and value 
of the research work which is being done in the Far East 
and of which we in England are too often unaware. 

A. C. Moule. 

SiNicA Feanciscana, Vol. I. Itinera et Relationes Fratrum 
Minorum saecuU XIII et XIV collegit, ad fidem codicum 
redegit et adnotavit P. Anastasius Van den Wyngaert 
O.F.M. 10 X 7, vii-cxviii + 3-637 pp. , with map. 
Quaracchi, apud Collegium S. Bonaventurae, 1929. 

The travels, stories, and letters of the Franciscans in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries form, as is well known, 
not merely a history of wonderful missionary enterprise, but 
the principal medieval source of information next to (and 
sometimes superior to) Marco Polo about Central Asia and 
China, and so this volume which gives all the most important 
texts in the best critical form which has yet appeared will be 
of the utmost interest and service to students. Sinica is 
not lumted to China Proper, for the complete texts of Carpini 
and Rubruquis who never reached China are included, but 
it is interpreted to exclude authors who deal solely with the 
Near East, Persia, and India. Each text is printed from 
the best available manuscript, with the variants of other 
important MSS. and brief explanatory notes at the foot of 
the page, and with Prolegomena which deal with the writer, 
the source, and so forth. For Odoric the author records 
ninety-four MSS. as against Cordier’s seventy-six, but he 
does not profess to have examined, far less to have collated, 
this large number. His dependence (always acknowledged) 
on his predecessors is sometimes too great. Thus in his first 
Latin MS. at Berlin he repeats Yule-Cordier’s number 131, 
for 141 ; and he has naturally misxmderstood the obscurely 
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worded note. They did not mean that the MS. contained 
the “ Hakluyt text ” in the technical sense, but that it con- 
tained the “ Henry de Glatz text ” of Odoric’s Itinerary 
(as opposed to another book) which Hakluyt printed. Hakluyt 
is introduced to make clear which hooJ:, not which text, is 
referred to. On the other hand. Sir Thomas Phillipps’s Latin 
MS. is correctly transferred from Cheltenham to Berlin. 
We are grateful for having here printed at last the famous 
Assisi text of Odoric which for awhile enjoyed the imdeserved 
reputation of being the actual original of 1330. No explana- 
tion of the “ Minor Ramusian ” Italian text is offered. Some 
progress has at last been made towards explaining the 
Ramusian text of Marco Polo, but the origin of the shorter 
Odoric seems to be as elusive as ever. 

Enough will have been said to make clear the very great 
importance to students and to general readers (of Latin) of 
this collection into one convenient and very well printed 
volume of authoritative texts of all the great Franciscan 
missionary travellers to the Far East from Carpini to Marig- 
nolli, and the succeeding volumes of the series will be eagerly 
awaited. 

A. C. M. 

The Monks of Kublai Khan Emperor op China or The 
History of the Life and travels of Rabban Sawma, 
Envoy and Plenipotentiary of the Mongol Khans 
TO THE Kings of Europe, and Markos who as Mar 
Yahbhallaha III became Patriarch of the Nestorian 
Church in Asia. Translated from the Syriac by Sir 
E. A. Wallis Budge, with 16 plates and 6 illustrations 
in the text. 8| x 6, xiii-xvi -f 1-335 pp. London : 
Religious Tract Society, 1928. 12s. 6d. 

The book with this portentous title is the well-known history 
of Mar Jabalaha III and Rabban Qauma (to adopt the less 
ferocious-looking French spelling of Dr. J.-B. Chabot, who 
published a complete French version in 1893, 4). Nothing can 
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deprive the book itself of its importance or of its fascinating 
interest, but it could have been wished that when at last it 
appeared in English it might have been in a more attractive 
and worthy form. The long introduction, though not without 
merit, gives the impression of having been rather hurriedly 
made, and the author has been occasionally content with a 
low standard of accuracy, and the text itself is sometimes made 
imreadable by the objectionable modern habit of introducing 
notes in square brackets being allowed to go absolutely mad. 
Take this from p. 144 : “ Ye shall go to King ABGHA [or 

ABAGHA khan, or AB.IkA KHAN, the son and successor 
of H Cl AGO KHAN, and great grandson of Chingiz Khan, 
who ascended the throne of Persia as the second Mongol 
Khan in 1265], and obtain for us PUKDAnS {i.e. written 
orders, or letters patent confirming his appointment as 
Catholicus).” And the two monks said unto him, “ Thus 
shall it be, but let Mar our Father send with us a man who shall 
take the Pukddm [from the king] and give it to him (i.e. the 
Catholicus), and we will go on from there to JERUSALEM.” 
On the very next page we have “ ABHGHA KHAN ” and 
“ the written orders {Pukddne) One cannot but admire the 
consistency with which the author uses his very elaborate 
transcription of Syriac, but Chinese has its own troubles 
and must not be asked to bear such extra burdens as Shansi 
or H6-tchung-fu (p. 130). On p. 135, in “ sons-in-law of the 
King of Kings, KCBLAI KHAN ”, Kublai Khan is not in 
the Syriac and is erroneously added from Chabot’s French. 
Nor was Kaidu (p. 139) a nephew of Kublai Khan, whatever 
Marco Polo may say to the contrary. 

The description of the cross on the “ Nestorian Stele ” 
(plate x) reads : “It stands in the middle of a dense cloud 
which is symbolic of Muhammadanism, and upon a lotus, 
which symbolizes Buddhism ; its position indicates the 
trimnph of the Luminous Religion of Christ over the religions 
of Muhammad and the Buddha.” The statement of this kind 
of fanciful speculation as an ascertained fact is to be depre- 
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cated. Wliy should so common an ornamental feature as the 
cloud symbohze Muhammadanism, which seems to have been 
little conspicuous at the time ? And when Buddha sits upon 
the lotus he does not triumph over but is supported by it ; 
and why should this not be true of the Cross also ? 

But, once more, nothing can deprive the story of its fascina- 
tion or importance, and we hope a second edition may soon 
let us read it, freed of its little faults and of the square 
brackets, with unimpeded enjo}Tnent. 

A. C. M. 


Tu Fu THE Autobiography of a Chinese Poet, a.d. 
71^770, including an Historical Year Record, a 
Biographical Index, and a Topographical Note, as well 
as Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Arranged from his 
poems and translated by Florence Ayscough. I : a.d. 
712-759. X 6|, 450 pp. London : Jonathan Cape ; 
Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1929. 21s. net. 

This is a book of great interest and importance, for in it 
Dr. Florence Ayscough has chosen to give us in a considerable 
volume a sustained example of her special method of trans- 
lation apphed to the beautiful and difficult poems of so great 
a man as Tu Fu. The translator’s views on the right way to 
translate Chinese are too well known to need detailed descrip- 
tion. A special feature of this book is that the type is spaced 
so as to show which word or words of the English represent 
one word of Chinese : — 

The day I went out from door is already far off ; 
a device which, without spoiling the look of the page as one 
might have guessed it would do, is of the greatest help to any 
who wish to test the translation by comparing it with the 
original. The impression made by a first reading is that the 
method of translation is destined to make good its claim to be 
a serviceable and even an admirable way of representing 
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Chinese poetry to English readers. But at the same time it 
will he obvious that the translator who uses the method is 
pecuharly liable to be deceived about the intelligibility of 
the result. Dr. Ayscough has read the original, pored over 
it and over the commentaries, copied it out, looked out 
each word in the dictionary, translated and retranslated it 
aU, tiU even the baldest of her literal versions recalls to her 
the meaning and the beauty of the original quite adequately, 
and it would need a very great effort to see that for a reader 
who knows no Chinese the same words may have no meaning 
or beauty at all. What for instance is the meaning of : — 

“ Golden lotus, lengthened by the wind, stretch kingfisher 
girdles ” 

(p. 297) ? WTiether a “ golden lotus ” is a torch, a lady’s 
foot, or a “ goolden zummer dote ”, the line remains 
mysterious in sense and grammar, and the context does not 
help. Dr. Ayscough repeats her defence of the use of analysis 
of the written word as a means of adding “ overtones ”, 
and an interesting test case will be found on p. 292 : “ sun 
sinks through grass at earth’s rim.” This phrase is the 
version of one Chinese word which is mentioned in the Preface 
(p. 9) as a typical instance of the use of analysis ; but here 
Tu Eu is in the high-walled palace and can hardly have chosen 
the word to suggest the picture of the “ grass at earth’s rim ” 
— unless he was using a periscope. But for one such case of 
obscurity or of exaggerated analysis the reader will find 
whole pages of lucid and simple writing which will give even 
the uninitiated a genuine idea of the feeling and form of 
the Chinese lines. 

The editing is done in a critical and scholarly manner , but 
there are one or two points which might have been further 
discussed, and particularly the dates of Tu Fu’s birth and 
death. The dates, 712-770, of Giles’s Biographical Dictionary 
are accepted without question as against 708-766 of the 
Chiu t’ang shu (c. 190c fol. 4 r°) which Chavannes preferred. 
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The indications in the poems seem to be inconsistent and 
in any case depend for their value on the accuracy with which 
the poems have been dated in the Tu shih ching ch’iian, the 
edition which is here followed. Thus on p. Ill the poet 
says he will be forty (or forty-one ?) when the year 751 begins, 
but it is not told us why the year is fixed at 751 rather than 
750. On p. 344 “ my years are half one hundred ” apparently 
in 759. Tu Fu frequently refers to the River Wei, with which 
he must have been familiar, as clear, and twice at least to 
the Ching as muddy, in contradiction of the Ch’ien-lung 
opinion which is followed by both Giles and the Tz’u yiian. 
The quotations in the P’ei teen yiin fu are decidedly against 
the modern view, and a note on this point also might have 
been interesting, as the difference between the two rivers 
is proverbial. Or did the poets call the Wei clear from 
deference to the accepted explanation of a classical phrase, 
in conscious defiance of the fact ? 

It remains to congratulate the translator and publishers 
very heartily on the production of so important a book in so 
delightful a form, where print, paper, illustrations, and covers 
all add to the reader’s pleasure. 

A. C. M. 


Revue D’Histoike des Missions, December, 1928. 10^ x 7. 

Quarterly, 52 Avenue de Breteuil, Paris, VID. 

The elevation by the Holy See of six Chinese to episcopal 
rank aptly coincided with the sixth centenary of the death 
of the first Catholic missionary to China. 

John of Monte Corvino, near Salerno, a Franciscan monk, 
died at the age of 82 at Khan-Baliq (Peking) in 1328, being at 
the time Archbishop, and head of a community of some 
100,000 persons. He received a sumptuous public fimeral, 
and was honoured by members of many races and religions. 

An abstract of his career by the Rev. J. de Ghellinck, S.J., 
is the principal feature of this number. It is well documented, 
and shows that John of Corvino had that combination of 
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courage, tact, probity and physical endurance necessary in 
a pioneer and leader of men. 

The Grand Khans of bis day, from the great Kublai 
(iH: ffi) to T‘ai Ting Ti ^ had to deal with people 
of many religions, among which Buddhism (presumably 
of the Lamaistic type) was most notable. Archbishop John 
and his fellow-Franciscans were aware that China held 
42,000 temples and 213,000 monks, and they remarked on 
the austerity of the Buddhist ride. The Khans themselves 
were tolerant, being in much the same position as the illus- 
trious K’ang Hsi of later times : but considerable hostility 
was shown to the Catholics by the Moslems and Nestorians. 

The latter had separated themselves from the main body 
of Christendom after the Council of Ephesus in a.d. 431, 
and spread rapidly over Northern and Eastern Asia : in 
1289 Kublai established a special government office for the 
regidation of the exercise of the Nestorian religion. Their 
virtual disappearance imder the Ming Dynasty — for the Jesuit 
mission of the sixteenth century found no trace of them, apart 
from the famous Nestorian Tablet — is one of the most curious 
features of China’s religious history. 

Archbishop John’s account of the reconciliation to 
Catholicism of George, a “ Tenduk ” (or Tungus ?) chief, 
is interesting. George is described as a Nestorian, of the 
dynasty of the fabled “ Prester John ” : and many of his 
people followed his example. Stdl more curious was the 
proposal to translate the Mass (of the Latin rite) into the 
vernacular in order to celebrate it in that tongue : but it is 
not recorded that the application for this important liturgical 
concession reached Rome. Nothing came of the project, and 
at the death of George his people apparently drifted into other 
beliefs. 

After a certain amount of experience in Armenia and 
Persia, John of Monte Corvino seems to have had considerable 
success among the speakers of Mongol and Uigur in China. 
He translated, apparently into Mongol, the whole of the 
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New Testament and the Psalter : he had six pictures painted, 
illustrating Biblical subjects, with simple inscriptions in 
Latin, Uigur and Persian. The only relic that has come down 
to us, however, is his little Bible in parchment, preserved in 
the Laurentiana at Florence. 

With the fall of the Yiian Dynasty the small band of Alan 
and Armenian Christians, and the light-minded Mongol 
converts, ebbed like a retreating flood into the turbulent 
sea of “ Tartary ” — and there history loses them. No trace 
remains of any linguistic or other contact between John of 
Corvino and Chinese China : the two-and-a-half millions of 
Chinese who are Catholics to-day represent the work of 
Matteo Ricci and his successors during the last three centuries. 

Only those who can visualize medieval transport can know 
how John of Corvino was hampered by distance from Europe, 
by the deaths of his envoys and helpers : by travel on sea 
and land — camel-riding, as we are quaintly told, “ quorum 
equitatus terribilis est ” ; and, most of all, by linguistic 
troubles. We can but wonder that he did so much, and 
sympathize with a brave, simple, learned, big-hearted man. 

The latter part of the “ Revue ” sheds much light on the 
real condition of China, as seen by missionaries living in close 
contact with the people : incidentally it reveals a spirit of 
hostility to Christianity in the actions of the “ government ” 
— where there is any — which belies its professions of an 
“ enlightened Western outlook ”, and compares unfavourably 
with the statesmanship of rough old Kublai Khan and his 
House. 

Many of the books and papers referred to on pp. 40 and 
onwards are likely to be useful to Members of this Society. 

G. W. M. 



OBITUARY NOTICES 

The Right Hon. Sir E. M. Satovr, G.C.M.G. 

By the death of the Right Honourable Sir Ernest Mason 
Satow, G.C.M.G., which occurred on the 26th August last 
at Ottery St. Mary, Devon, the Royal Asiatic Society has lost 
one of its most distinguished Honorary Members who enjoyed 
world-wide fame as a great Far-Eastern Diplomatist and the 
highest reputation for his exceptional knowledge of the 
history, language, and Kterature of Japan. 

Sir Ernest was born on the 30th June, 1843, so had 
reached the ripe age of 86. He was educated at Mill Hill 
School and University College, London, and in 1861 was 
appointed a Student Interpreter in H.M. Consular Service 
in Japan at the early age of 18. Having spent the first six 
months at Peking in the study of Chinese, he arrived in Japan 
at a most critical time in her history when the authority of 
the Shogun, commonly known as the Tycoon, which had been 
pre-eminent for centuries in the administration of the afiairs 
of the Island Kingdom, was waning and the party of the 
Mikado was beginning to reassert the rights of the Emperor 
to real supremacy in the Empire. At this time Sir Harry 
Parkes was our Minister in Japan, having been appointed 
to that important post when only 38 years of age, 
and Lord Redesdale, then Mr. Mitford, was an attache from 
the Foreign Office in the British Legation and was closely 
associated with Sir Ernest. In his interesting Memoirs, 
which give such a vivid, lively, and interesting accoimt of the 
stirring times in which Sir Harry, Sir Ernest, and he played 
such an important part, frequently at the risk of their lives, 
he says : “ Parkes had at his elbow a man of extraordinary 
ability in the person of Satow. He it was who ... by an 
accurate study of Japanese customs and traditions realized 
and gave true value to the position of the Shogim, showing 
that the Mikado alone was the sovereign of Japan. Nor was 
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this all. His really intimate knowledge of the language, 
combined with great tact and transparent honesty, had enabled 
him to establish friendly relations with most of the leading 
men in the country ; thus, young as he was, achieving 
a position which was of incalculable advantage to his chief.” 
And further he states : “I was nominally the senior and had 
to draw up the reports of our proceedings, but I may say 
once for all that his (Satow’s) was the brain which was 
responsible for the work which I recorded. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the services which he rendered in very critical 
times and it is right that this should not be forgotten.” The 
part that Sir Ernest played during this time of storm and 
stress in Japan commenced in 1863 when Kagoshima was 
bombarded on account of the Kichardson affair and he accom- 
panied the British Charge d’ Affaires on board H.M.S. Argus. 
He was also present in the following years at the destruction 
of the Shimonoseki Eorts. The friendly relations which were 
subsequently established between the Legation and the leaders 
of the two Clans, which were responsible for those hostilities 
and which ultimately played the most important part in 
depriving the Shogun of his authority and re-establishing 
the power of the Mikado, were chiefly due to the special 
knowledge possessed by Sir Ernest which enabled him to 
explain the true situation to his chief, Sir Harry Parkes, 
who in his turn was able to prevent any attempt at foreign 
intervention by uniting the representatives of the various 
foreign powers in a policy of neutrality. In 1868, the year 
which saw the final triumph of the Mikado’s party over that 
of the Shogun, Sir Ernest was appointed Japanese Secretary 
to the Legation and remained in that post till 1884, when 
he was promoted to be Agent and Consul General at Bangkok 
and Minister Resident in 1885. He was called to the Bar 
in 1887 and in 1888 was transferred to Montevideo as Minister 
Resident. In 1893 he was promoted to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Morocco. He received the 
honour of K.C.M.G. in 1895, having been made a C.M.G. in 
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1883, and in May, 1895, he was appointed British Minister 
in Japan. He found that country much changed from the 
Japan with which he had been first acquainted. She had 
just succeeded in defeating China, but owing to the inter- 
vention of Russia, Germany, and France, she had been forced 
to hand back to China Port Arthur and the Kuantung 
Peninsula. Great Britain took no part in that intervention 
and was also the first of the European powers to agree to 
Treaty Revision. He therefore found Japan well disposed 
towards his own country, and by his ability and tact he was 
able to still further promote the good feeling that existed 
and to carry to a successful issue in the summer of 1899 the 
new arrangements under the revised Treaty, according to 
which British subjects came imder Japanese jurisdiction and 
extra-territoriality was abolished. In October, 1900, Sir 
Ernest was transferred to Peking as Envoy Extraordinary 
and High Commissioner. The Boxer trouble had been 
suppressed but had left behind it many difficult problems 
which had to be solved by the representatives of the various 
Powers at Peking. It was fortunate that Great Britain had 
at this critical time a representative who was held in such 
high esteem and whose prestige carried such weight, for it is 
generally recognized that to his influence, moderation, and 
advice was in no small measure due the Peace Protocol of 
the 14th January, 1901. 

He was advanced to G.C.M.G. in 1902, an honour which 
was indeed fully deserved, and in 1906 he retired from Peking, 
forty -five years after his first visit to it as a Student Interpreter 
in 1861. 

On his return to England he was sworn a Privy Councillor 
in July, 1906, and in October of the same year he was appointed 
a British Member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
the Hague and took part in the Second Peace Conference 
there in 1907 as one of the British Plenipotentiaries. Honorary 
degrees, the D.C.L. of Oxford, the LL.D. of Cambridge, 
the Ph.D. of Marburg, and Honorary Membership of the 
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Koyal Asiatic Society were conferred on him. He was a 
great scholar, a devoted student, a lover of books, and an 
enthusiastic gardener. He was the author or editor of several 
valuable works dealing with the Far East and a contributor 
of scholarly articles to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan and the Transactions of other learned Societies. He 
edited the first and second editions of Murray’s Handbook 
to Japan, being assisted by Lieut. A. G. Hawes and in 
collaboration with M. Ishibashi compiled an English- Japanese 
Dictionary. He edited for the Hakluyt Society The Voyage of 
Captain John Saris to Japan in 1613 ; in 1917 he published 
his Guide to Diplomatic Practice, a work distinguished by its 
learning and research, and was the author of A Diplomat 
in Japan, 1921. When leaving Morocco for Japan in 1895, 
he presented the Society’s Library with a large number, 
about one hundred, rare and valuable books, mostly 
of travel. Bishop Gore in a letter to The Times of 
30th August last states that “ he was a scholar of rare distinc- 
tion, not in Japanese only but in Latin, Italian, and Spanish, 
and his knowledge of English literature was wide and dis- 
criminating. He was also a deeply religious man with a great 
imderstanding of the principles of the religious life both in the 
general and the technical sense. The relation of the one 
to the other was simply but beautifully expressed in the 
preface he wrote to Mother Agnes Mason’s translation of 
St. Theresa’s Foundations. All those who enjoyed his friend- 
ship will feel that they have lost a unique privilege. It was 
characteristic of his sympathy with the various peoples 
among whom he served in his diplomatic career that he once 
remarked to me that ‘ no diplomat should be left for long in 
any foreign country, for, if he is a decent fellow, he very soon 
understands their point of view so well as to forget what he 
is there to represent.’ ” 

And the late Bishop Paget of Oxford in a letter to his son, 
written on the 19th July, 1911, and which appears in his 
Life, states : “ He (Sir Ernest Satow) is quite delightful — a 
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diplomatist of the very best type, strong, able, quiet, culti- 
vated, humorous, with great and wide experience. I think I’ve 
never met anyone more really attractive.” 

The witer enjoyed the privilege of his friendship and will 
always remember the kind hospitality he received from him 
at Peking at a time when he was busy dealing with the vexed 
problems that arose after the Boxer troubles. He was a most 
hospitable and kindly host, whose conversation was full of 
charm and interest though his natural modesty made him 
refrain from making himself appear in any way the protagonist 
in the stirring incidents in which he had played the chief 
part, and which he could so graphically describe. His excellent 
personal qualities and his eminence as a scholar and a diplo- 
mat will always make the name of Satow one that will 
be held in the highest esteem by those who know what manner 
of man he was and realize how devotedly and successfully 
he served his country. 

J. H. Stewart Lockh.4rt. 

George Rusby Kaye 

Kaye was born in Leicester in 1866 and educated at 
Wyggeston Grammar School there, and at St. Mark’s College, 
Chelsea. He went to India first to take a mastership at 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla, and was subsequently appointed 
Headmaster of the Boys’ High School, Allahabad, and after- 
wards of the Byculla Boys’ School, Bombay. From there 
he went to Lucknow as Vice-Principal of the Government 
Training College, and in 1903 to Allahabad in a similar 
capacity. Shortly afterwards he was transferred to the 
Bureau of Education in Simla, where he began and carried 
on until his retirement in 1923 the series of publications on 
Indian mathematics and astronomy which constituted his 
life’s work. His first articles were published in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal “ (Notes on Indian 
Mathematics : I Arithmetical Notation, II Aryabhata,” in 
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vol. iii, July, 1907, and vol. iv, March, 1908 ; “ The Use of 
the Abacus in Ancient India,” in vol. iv, June, 1908). His 
point of view was in the nature of a reaction against 
exaggerated claims of originality and antiquity for Indian 
mathematics, and was afterwards summarized by him in 
his contribution to this Journal (JRAS. 1910, pp. 749-60), 
on “ The Source of Hindu Mathematics,” in which he imder- 
lined suspicions cast on the authenticity of the apparently 
early inscriptions in which place-notation is used. His 
attention was naturally drawn to the very old birchbark 
manuscript of a mathematical work which is named after 
its find-place, Bakhshall, and in 1912 he gave an acconnt of 
it in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol. viii, 
pp. 349-61 : “ The Bakhshall Manuscript ”), foreshadowing 
the views which he was to develop as editor of the manuscript 
fifteen years later. For the time being (his activities for the 
next ten years were to be directed to Indian astronomy 
rather than mathematics) he summed up his views on this 
subject in his book Indian Mathematics (Calcutta, 1915). 
His conclusions have been challenged ; most recently by 
Dr. Walter E. Clark in a contribution (“ Hindu- Arabic 
Numerals ”) to the Harvard University Indian Studies in 
Honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman (1929). Into the merits 
of this controversy a layman cannot go ; but it seems not 
improbable that Kaye went rather further in his reaction 
against older views than the evidence warranted. 

His special qualifications now marked him out for certain 
work on behalf of the Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India (to which he was appointed Honorary 
Correspondent), the outcome of which was a series of publica- 
tions on Indian astronomy and astronomical instruments 
and observatories. In 1918 appeared his “ Astronomical 
Observatories of Jai Singh ” (Archeological Survey of India, 
New Imperial Series, vol. xl) ; in 1920 A Guide to the Old 
Observatories at Delhi, Jaipur, Ujjain, Benares (Calcutta) ; 
in 1921 “ Astronomical Instruments in the Delhi Museum ” 
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{ArchcEological Survey of India — Memoirs, No. 12) ; and finally, 
in 1924, his general account of the subject, “ Hindu 
Astronomy ” (Archoeological Survey of India — Memoirs, 
No. 18). In the latter year was also publishedhis Index to the 
Annual Reports of the Director-General of Archeology in India, 
1902 to 1916. His services were recognized in 1921, when 
he received the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal of the First Class. 

After his retirement from India in 1923 he was appointed 
cataloguer of the European Manuscripts preserved in the 
India Office Library (exclusive of the Temple Collection), 
so far as these had not already been described in S. C. Hill’s 
catalogue of the Orme Collection and C. 0. Blagden’s catalogue 
of the Mackenzie Collection. The “ minor collections and 
miscellaneous documents ”, which constitute the remainder 
of the India Office Library’s European manuscripts, had been 
in great part described by him when his sudden death 
(1st July, 1929) left the work incomplete, though within 
sight of completion. When Kaye’s catalogue is published 
students of British-Indian history will find that they owe 
no small gratitude to the untiring industry and power of 
arrangement which enabled him to deal effectively with 
(for instance) the Moorcroft papers. 

Kaye’s last published work was a return to his earliest 
interest. The Bakhshdli Manuscript, A study in Mediaeval 
Mathematics (Parts 1 and 2) was pubhshed in 1927 as vol. xliii 
of the Archaeological Survey of India’s New Imperial Series. 
(There are references in it to a Part 3 which make it apparent 
that a further volmne was at least planned.) The published 
volume contains an account of the manuscript and of the 
contents of the work, a transliteration, and facsimiles in 
xlvi plates. Kaye must have felt when he received the first 
copies that his memory was perpetuated in a splendid 
monument. 
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Henry Beveridge 

Died 8th November, 1929 

It seems a curious chance that the father of Henry 
Beveridge, of the Indian Civil Service, should have written 
a history of British India, and one wonders whether this had 
any influence on the young Henry Beveridge, born on 
9th February, 1837, in his choice of a career. At any rate, 
after he had completed his education at Glasgow University 
and Queen’s College, Belfast, he had intended to obtain 
a nomination to the Indian Civil Service, but it happened 
that at this juncture the system of nomination by the East 
India Company was withdrawn and appointments to the 
Indian Civil Service were henceforward thrown open to public 
competition. In the third of these examinations, which was 
held in 1857, Henry Beveridge headed the list and on reaching 
Calcutta, via the Cape, he was posted to Bengal, where he 
served in various districts down to 1893. 

Henry Beveridge had inherited from both his father and 
his mother a taste for literature and a gift for writing, but 
I do not find any trace of his appearing as a man of letters 
imtil 1876, when he published The District of Bakarganj {in 
Eastern Bengal) : Its History and Statistics. From 1884 
onwards he was constantly engaged in the intervals of his 
public duties in writing historical articles which were published 
in the Calcutta Review or in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Among these contributions may be specially 
mentioned his account of the trial of the Maharaja Nanda 
Kumar, which he described as a judicial murder, thus con- 
troverting Sir James Stevens, who had upheld the action of 
Impey and Warren Hastings. These articles were afterwards 
reprinted in pamphlet form in Calcutta in 1886. His earUest 
contribution to the subject which afterwards engrossed all 
his attention, namely the India of the Delhi Moghuls, was 
an article published in the JASB. in 1887 on the “ Mother 
of Jahangir ”. He also contributed a number of articles 
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to the Asiatic Quarterly Review, including an interesting 
discussion on whether the Koh-i-Nur was the diamond which 
the Emperor Babur received from his son Humayun after 
the battle of Panipat and then returned to his son as a present. 
The latest article I have traced is one on ‘Aziz Koka con- 
tributed to this Journal in 1921. But it is by his translations, 
from the Persian, of three important historical works that 
Beveridge will be best remembered, and of these far the most 
important is his literal rendering of the Akbarnama of 
Abu-1-Fazl, the monumental and all too flowery history of 
the great Emperor Akbar, written by his famous minister. 
It required almost as much of patience as of scholarship to 
turn this masterpiece of Persian rhetoric into readable English, 
but Henry Beveridge never shirked his task and every 
hyperbole of Abu-l-Fazl’s finds its counterpart in the English 
translation. I cannot refrain from quoting one example 
from the introduction. “ He rends the garments of contumacy 
which wraps the faces of debts, but draws the mantle of forgive- 
ness over the heads of transgressions ; the splendour of power 
streams from the brow of his benevolence ; the lightning 
of benignity draws lambent lights from the fires of his wrath. 
His fury melts adamantine boldness ; his dread turns to 
water the courage of the iron-souled ; the shrinking of the 
age is the impress of the wrinkling of his brows ; its expansion 
the reflex of his nature’s blossoming.” This great work, by 
which he laid under a permanent obligation all students of 
Indian history, occupied upwards of fourteen years. 

After his retirement in 1893 Henry Beveridge settled in 
Haslemere, where he and his devoted wife and companion, 
Annette Susanna Beveridge, gave themselves up to the study 
of Moghul history and both were spared to carry on their 
work in England for thirty-five years. 

Although the researches of Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge lay 
within the same period of Indian history (and of course their 
interests and study were almost identical) the works which 
Mrs. Beveridge published were totally independent of those 
JKAS. JANUARY 1930. 15 
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of her husband and it fell to her lot to do for the Emperor 
Babur, whose memoirs she translated from the Turki into 
Enghsh, what her husband had done for Babur’s grandson. 

In 1899 Henry Beveridge re-visited India in search of 
historical manuscripts which might throw light on the Moghul 
period, but this expedition does not seem to have led to any 
important discovery. 

Most of those who have been engaged in the study of Indian 
history have become familiar with the characteristic hand- 
writings of these two scholars who never spared themselves 
any pains to assist others in the elucidation of difficult 
problems ; and their letters were always characterized by a 
great enthusiasm for their subject. Nor did this enthusiasm 
wane with old age, and as long as Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Beveridge were well enough to receive visitors in the home they 
had latterly shared with their son. Sir William Beveridge, on 
Campden Hill, they were prepared to discuss, in spite of 
speaking trumpets and slips of paper, as eagerly as ever those 
topics to which they had devoted their long and useful lives. 

E. Denison Ross. 


A. S. Bevebidge 

1. The Emperor Ahbar [by Friedrich August von Koer]. Translated and 

in part revised by A. S. Beveridge. Calcutta, 1890. 

2. The History of Humayun (Humayun-nama). By Gul-Badan Begam 

(Princess Kose-Body). Translated, with introduction, notes . . . and 
biographical appendix ... by Annette S. Beveridge. (Oriental 
Translation Fund.) London, 1902. 

3. The Bdbar-ndma, being the autobiography of the Emperor Babar . . . 

now reproduced in facsimile from a manuscript . . . and edited with 
a preface, and indexes by Annette S. Beveridge. (E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial, vol. i.) Leyden and London, 1905. 

4. The Key of the Hearts of Beginners. A set of tales written ... in Persian 

by Bibi Brooke, and translated ... by Annette S. Beveridge. London, 
1908. 

5. The Babur-ndma in English {Memoirs of Babur) . . . Translated from 

the original Turki text by Annette Susannah Beveridge. London, 
1921. 

(a) “ Muhammad Husain Khan (Tukriyah).” A sketch of one of Akbar’s 
heroes. Calcutta Review, vol. xcviii, 1894, pp. 1-29. 
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(6) “ Life and writings of Gulbadan Begam (Lady Rosebody). Calcutta 
Bevieiv, vol. cvi, 1898, pp. 345-71. 

(c) “ Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Abu ben Adheni Calcutta Revieu'f vol. cvii, 
1898, pp. 214-25. 

{(1) “ Notes on the MSS. of the Turk! text of Babar’s Memoirs.” JRAS., 
1900, etc. 

(e) "The Haydarabad codex of the Babar-nama . . .” JRAS., 1905, 
pp. 741-62 ; 1906, pp. 79-93. 

(/) " The Babar-Nama. The material now available for a definite text 
of the book," JRAS., 1908, pp. 73-98. 
ig) “ The Babar-Nama Description of Farghana,” JRAS., 1910, pp. 111-28. 

H. Beveridge 

1. The District of Bdkarganj {in Eastern Bengal) : Its History and Statistics. 

London, 1876. 

2. The Trial of Maharaja Xanda Kumar ; A Xarratice of a Judicial Murder. 

[Mainly a reprint of two articles in the Calcutta Review.^ Calcutta, 
1886. 

3. Annual Address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal . . . Calcutta, 1891. 

4. The Akbarndma of Abu-l-Fazl. Translated from the Persian by H. 

Beveridge. (Bibliotheca Indica.) Calcutta, 1897-1910. 

5. The Tuzuk-i-Jahdngirl, or Memoirs of Jahangir . . . Translated by 

A. Rogers . . . Edited by H. Beveridge. (Oriental 'Translation 
Fund.) Calcutta, 1909, 1914. 

6. The Maasiru-l-umard . . . by Nawab Samsaniu-d-daula Shah Nawaz 

Khan and his son 'Abdul Haqq. Translated by H. Beveridge. 
(Bibliotheca Indica.) Vol. i, fascicules 1-6. Calcutta, 1911. 

(a) " The Patna Massacre.” Calcutta Review, vol. Ixxix, 1884, pp. 338-/8. 
{b) " The Mother of Jahangir,” JASB., Ivi, 1887, pt. i. No. iii, p. 164. 

(c) “The Administration of Justice in Bengal,” Calcutta Review, vol. 
Ixxxvii, 1888, pp. 322-44 ; vol. xc, 1890, pp. 253-70. 

(d) " On the Study of Indian History,” Calcutta Review, vol. Ixxxvii, 
1888, pp. 37-44. 

(e) “ Father Jerome Xavier,” JASB., New Series, Ivii, i, 1888, pp. 33-9. 
(/) “ Wreck of the ‘ Ter Schelling ’ (.v.d. 1661),” Calcutta Review, vol. xci, 

1890, No. 181, pp. 1-13. 

(g) “Notes of a Holiday Trip to Maldah and Bihar,” Calcutta Review, 
vol. xcii, 1891, pp. 147-63. 

(h) “ Old Places in Murshidabad,” Calcutta Review, April, 1892, pp. 322-45 ; 
October, 1892, pp. 195-218. 

(i) “ The Site of Karna Suvarna,” JASB., No. Ixii, i, 1893, pp. 315-28. 

(j) “ The Buchanan Records,” Calcutta Review, vol. xcix, 1894, pp. 1-17. 
(4) “ The Khurahid Jahan Numa of Sayyad Ilahi Ba khsh al Husaini 

Angrezabadi,” JASB., No. Ixiv, i, 1895, pp. 194—236. 

(l) “ Anquetil du Perron,” Calcutta Review, vol. ciii, 1896, pp. 284-305. 

(m) “ Babar Padshah Ghazi,” Calcutta Review, vol. cv, 1897, pp. 1-32. 
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(») “Humayun in Persia," Calcutta Review, vol. cvi, 1898, pp. 175-89. 

(o) “ Babar’s Diamond : Was It the Koh-i-\ur ? ” Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, vii, 1899, pp. 370-89. 

(p) “ The Memoirs of Bayazid (Bajazet) Biyat,” JASB., Ixvii, i, 1898, 
pp. 296-316. 

(?) " An Afghan Legend,” Asiatic Quarterly Review, xi, 1901, pp. 322-30. 

(r) " The Emperor Babar in the Habibu-s-siyar,” Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
xxi, 1906, pp. 79-93. 

(s) " Akbar,” Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, edited by J. Hastings. 
Vol. i, pp. 269-74. 

(«) " Sultan Khusrau,” JRAS., 1907, pp. 597-609. 

(u) " An Indian Album," Asiatic Quarterly Review, xxvi, 1908, pp. 327-34. 

(r) ■' The Magazine of Mysteries (Makhzanu-l-Asrar),” by Nizami of Ganja, 
JRAS., 1909, pp. 953-62. 

(to) " The RaAahat-i-’Ainal-Hayat,” JRAS., 1916, pp. 59-75. 

(x) “ ’Aziz Koka,” JRAS., 1921, pp. 205-8. 

H. Beveridge, Advocate 

A Comprehensive History of India . . . from the first landing of the English 
to suppression by the Sepoy revolt. Glasgow [1858]-62. 
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(October-Deceiubcr, 1929) 

GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
24<A October, 1929 

The Marquess of Zetland, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Sirdar K. S. Noshirvan K. Mr. M. Ramachandram. 

Dastur. Mr. F. B. Rosenthal. 

Rai Sahib Lala Nand Lai. Mr. Mata Prasad Saksena. 

Dr. G. Nakahara. 

Forty-two nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Mr. K. A. C. Creswell gave a lecture on “ The Aqsa Mosque 
and the Church of Justinian ”. 

The lecturer explained the title of his paper by saying that 
he proposed to discuss the question whether it was possible 
that the Aqsa mosque can in any way be part of the church, 
dedicated to the Virgin, which Justinian built at Jerusalem. 

The Crusaders regarded the Aqsa mosque as the Templum 
Salomonis, and the idea that it may have been a church does 
not appear to be older than the end of the fifteenth century, 
e.g. Felix Fabri and Philip d’Aversa. The theory that it 
represents the church of Justinian first took form at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, e.g. Richardson (1822), 
Hogg, Edward Robinson, Williams, Barclay, Blackburn, 
Fergusson, etc. 

The lecturer divided his demonstration into two parts ; 
(1) an attempt to show that the Temple Area remained derelict 
from the time of Titus until the arrival of the Arabs in 638, 
and (2) an attempt to show on historical and topographical 
grounds that the church of Justinian was built on another site. 

Historians, such as Malalas (John of Antioch), the Paschal 
Chronicle, and Epiphanius, who occupy themselves with the 
works of Justinian, do not say anything about a restoration 
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of the Temple Area, and the latter expressly says that 
Hadrian “ was minded to restore the city but not the Temple 
The only author who says that he touched the Temple Area 
is Dion Cassius ; we do not possess his actual text, however, 
but only an abbreviation made by Xiphilin in the eleventh 
century, an abbreviation which has already been characterized 
as full of improbabilities by Duruy. 

Moreover, we have a series of witnesses all of whom describe 
the Temple Area as derelict, e.g. the Bordeaux pilgrim in 
333, the Persian Barsauma in 438, Eucherius in 440, and the 
anonymous pilgrim, usually known as Antoninus of Placentia, 
in 560-70. 

The reason why the Temple Area was left derelict is given 
by Eutychius (939) as follows : “ . . . because our Lord had 
said in the Holy Gospel ‘ Behold, your house shall be left unto 
you desolate ’, and again, ‘ There shall not be left one stone 
upon another, that shall not be cast down.’ On this account 
the Christians had left it lying waste, and had not erected 
any church upon it.” 

Now be it specially noted : Eutychius, who so expressly 
states that the Temple Area was not built on by the Christians, 
speaks of the church of Justinian, which must therefore have 
been built elsewhere. Where ? Two contemporary authors, 
Procopius and Cyril of Scythopolis, tell us. They say that it 
was on the highest hill in J erusalem, and that it was necessary 
to build out powerful substructures towards the east for the 
apse. Now the highest hill in Jerusalem is not the Temple 
Area (the summit of Mount Moriah), but the hill of Zion, i.e. 
the high ground now occupied by the Jewish quarter, which 
overlooks the Tyropaeon valley. CyrU also says that the church 
was in the middle of the Holy City ”, an expression which 
could be applied to the hill of Zion, but certainly not to the 
Temple Area, which is on the edge of the city. 

Finally the chmrch of Justinian is mentioned in a guide 
book for pilgrims, known as the Commemoratarium de casis Dei, 
which was written early in the ninth century, and it even gives 
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its dimensions. It was therefore in existence at the same time 
as the Aqsa mosque, so they must have been two difEerent 
buildings, and as the Temple Area was at this time in Muslim 
occupation, the church cannot have been visited by pilgrims 
unless it stood elsewhere. 

We now come to the question of the first mosque in the 
Temple Area. It seems certain that ‘Umar erected some 
primitive structure here, although the exact year is doubtful ; 
the Arabic authors give us no information except an obviously 
legendary account taken from Eutychius. For the date we 
are dependent on three Christian authors, Theophanes, 
Elias bar Shinaya of Nisibis, and Michael the Syrian, who give 
643, 638, and 640 respectively. The structure must have been 
exceedingly primitive, for Arculf (670) describes it as follows ; 
“ But in that renowned place where once the Temple had been 
magnificently constructed, placed in the neighbourhood of the 
wall from the east, the Saracens now frequent a quadrangular 
house of prayer, which they have built rudely, constructing it 
by raising boards and great beams on some remains of ruins ; 
this house can, it is said, hold three thousand men at once.” 
The ruins in question were doubtless those of the Stoa of 
Herod. 

As for the present Aqsa mosque, the lecturer stated that, as 
a result of repeated examinations of the structure and of the 
details brought to light during the extensive works carried 
out under the direction of the late Turkish architect, Kemal- 
ad-Din, he was convinced that the oldest part dated from the 
Fatunid Khalif Zahir in 1034. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 
2^th October, 1929 
The Marquess of Zetland in the Chair. 

The object of the meeting was to substitute in Rule 65, 
which refers to the day on which general meetings are held, 
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the words “ second Thursday in the month ” for the words 
“ second Tuesday in the month 

The change, proposed by Professor Margoliouth and 
seconded by Sir J. Stewart Lockhart, was carried. 

Friday, 8th November, 1929 

At a joint meeting of the Society and the Central Asian 
Society held at the rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington 
House, Sir Edward Maclagan in the Chair, Sir Aurel Stein 
gave a lecture on “ Alexander’s Campaigns on the North- 
west Frontier of India”. 

In the introductory remarks Sir Aurel described the long- 
continued efforts he had made almost since his first arrival 
in India to visit that portion of the Swat Valley of which 
detailed descriptions have been handed down by the early 
Chinese pilgrims, and which has furnished to collectors so 
many fine specimens of Graeco-Buddhist sculpture plundered 
from ruined Buddhist shrines. 

He referred to the special attraction which this region to 
the north of the Peshawar district offered as the probable 
scene of Alexander’s campaign preceding the crossing of the 
Indus and the invasion of the Punjab in 327 b.c. Reference 
was made to the fact that the Upper Swat Valley had remained 
inaccessible to individual European investigation even after 
the Chitral campaign of 1895 had led to a strategic route being 
kept open through a portion of Lower Swat. 

Since 1923 Miangul Abdul Wahab Gulshahzada, a grand- 
son of the famous Akhund of Swht, had established full power 
over Upper Swat, Buner, and parts of the Indus Kohistan. 
Thus a chance was offered to Sir Aurel Stein for his long- 
hoped explorations. In the autumn of 1925 his friend, 
Colonel E. H. S. James, then Political Agent for Dir, Swat, 
and Chitral, obtained the ruler’s permission for Sir Aurel 
Stein’s planned expedition. This was approved by Sir Norman 
Boulton, Chief Commissioner, North-west Frontier Province, 
and the Government of India in the Foreign Department. 
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The Indian Archaeological Department, under which Sir Aurel 
Stein was then on special duty, generously provided the 
necessary grant. The Survey of India assisted by lending the 
services of a trained surveyor in the person of Torabaz Khan, 
an Afridi. 

Starting from the Malakand at the beginning of March, 
1926, Sir Aurel Stein was able to survey a large number of 
ruined Buddhist sites, including a number of remarkably well- 
preserved large Stupas, both along the Swat River and in the 
fertile side valleys opening towards it. At the ruined hill 
fastness of Birkot he identified the stronghold of Baziri (or 
Beira) prominently mentioned in Arrian’s account of 
Alexander’s operations against the Assakenoi. He sub- 
sequently traced a large and ancient mountain fortress above 
the village of Udegram higher up the main Swat Valley. At 
this stronghold, known to the local Pat-ans as “ King Gira’s 
Castle ”, there may be located with very great probability 
the fortified town of Ora which Alexander captured before the 
fall of Bazira. 

On his further progress up the Swat Valley Sir Aurel Stein 
was able to identify a number of those sacred spots, connected 
with local legends concerning the Buddha, which Chinese 
pilgrims visited and described. 

Ascending the Swat Valley up to the northernmost border 
of the Swat ruler’s territory, he was able to acquaint himself 
with a previously unexplored and interesting mountain region, 
and with the remnant of the ancient Dard population w’hich 
had foimd refuge there from the Pat-an invasion. Specimens 
of the Torwall speech were recorded, as well as anthropo- 
metrical data. 

Subsequently he crossed the watershed towards the Indus 
and was able by a detailed survey of the mountain spur 
flanking the Ghorband Valley, to trace the position of Aomos, 
that famous mountain fastness which prominently figures 
in the Greek accounts of Alexander’s campaign. Converging 
evidence, topographical, archaeological, and philological. 
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showed that Aornos must be identified with the high flat- 
topped ridge known as Pir-sar, which juts out from the 
moimtain massif of tJnra and is washed at its foot, about 
5,000 feet lower, by the Indus. 

In the course of his lecture, illustrated by very numerous 
lantern slides. Sir Aurel Stein was able to show how closely 
all natural features of Mount tJnra and Pir-sar correspond 
to the details recorded by Arrian. In the name of IJnra it is 
safe to recognize the direct phonetic derivative of the ancient 
local name which the Greeks endeavoured to render by 
Aornos. 

Sir Aurel Stein completed his explorations by the close of 
May with a survey of an as yet unexplored portion of Bimer, 
and by a visit to Mount Ham. On the top of this peak a 
famous Buddhist site specially described by Hsiian-tsang 
could be definitely identified. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the Chairman spoke, and a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 


12/i^ December, 1929 

The Marquess of Zetland, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society. 
Mr. Kasim Ali. 


Mr. M. K. Ey. Bala.subramanya 
Aiyar Avargal. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea. 
Mr. W. S. Barlingay. 

Mr. L. Bishen Das Batra. 
Munshi Md. Ansaruddin Saheb 
Bekhud. 

Babu Hirendra Kumar Bose. 
Mr. F. Chand Bugga. 

Mr. Hakim Chand. 

Miss Susan Clarke. 

Mr. Jahangir M. Desai. 

Dr. Lai Bhai D. Dholakeya. 
Mr. D. D. Dickson. 


Mr. R. Ganguli. 

Lt.-Col. Hallilay, I.M.S. 

Mr. M. Abdul Hamid. 

Pandit Viyogi Hari. 

Mr. Abu Masr Md. Ali Hasan. 
Syed Sabir Hosain. 

Mr. Durgagati Bhattacharyya 
Kavyaratna. 

Pandit Anand Lai Koul. 

Mr. Lala Chhaganlal K. 
Mathur. 

Rev. Father Mattan. 

Mr. A. T. Mukherj ee. 

Dr. F. W. O’Connell. 

Dr. H. Jagannath Pershad. 
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Mr. Edward Paul. 

Mr. H. C. V. Philpot, I.C.S. 

Mr. Lalita Prasad Rathore. 

Mr. Sahitya Ratna V. 

Nath Saraswat. 

Mr. Tribhowandas L. Shah. 
Mr. H. W. Sheppard. 

Mr. S. M. Shihabuddin 
Mr. Braj Bhushan Singh. 

Twenty-three nominations 
the next general meeting. 

Professor Langdon gave a 
slides,, on “ Results of the 
1928-9, by the Herbert Weld 
Expedition ”. 

A cordial vote of thanks w 
The paper will appear in th 


Mr. Kunwar Prem Pratap 
Singh. 

Mr. O. J. Sundaram. 

Mr. Ramkumar Varma. 

Mr. C. Venkatesam. 

Dr. M. L. V erma. 

Dr. Yahuda. 

Mr. M. Aziz Bakhash Zia. 

were approved for election at 

lecture, illustrated by lantern 
Excavations at Kish, Season 
(for Oxford) and Field Museum 

as passed to the lecturer, 
e April Journal. 


\^th December 

The Marquess of Zetland, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 


Mr. Abdul-AVajid Khwaja. 
Shaykh AbuP Ala Affifi. 

Mr. Wall Ahmad. 

Mr. S. Sivarama Krishna Aiyar. 
Mr. Azim-uddin. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji. 
Mr. Mark Dineley. 

Mr. Ranchodlal G. Gyani. 
Herr 0. Harrassowitz. 

Mr. J. Hoare. 

Mr. P. C. Mehra. 

Dr. R. S. Menawat. 

Mr. Chand Narain. 

Mr. Kandaswamy Palaniappan. 


Mr. M. Rama Rao. 

Mr. Vijayanagar L. Narayana 
Rao. 

Mr. T. R. Gopalakrishna 
Sarma. 

Mr. Amar Sen. 

Professor Thakur Rama 0. 
Singh. 

Mrs. de Beauvoir Stocks. 
Colonel J. Stephenson. 

Mr. Damodar Prasad 
Srivastava. 

Rev. G. Houghton Thorne. 


The President announced that Professor Bernhard Karlgren, 
of Goteborg, Sweden, the distinguished Chinese Scholar, had 
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been elected an Honorary Member to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of the late Sir Ernest Satow. 

Mr. J. P. Mills, I.C.S., gave a lecture on “ The Chittagong 
Hni Tracts ”, illustrated by lantern slides. 

Colonel Gurdon and Mr. Grant Brown spoke and the 
President offered the lecturer the cordial thanks of the 
meeting. 

The following is an abstract of the paper ; — 

My opportunity of visiting and travelling in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts arose from my deputation to the Government of 
Bengal to inquire into certain matters connected with the 
three circle chiefs of that area, the Chakma Chief, the 
Bohmong, and the Mong Raja. In this paper an attempt is 
made to describe the primitive inhabitants of the district 
and the more civilized Maghs and Chakmas who migrated 
into it from the coastal plain, and to indicate how the 
present peculiar form of chieftainship originated. 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts comprise the hinterland of the 
fertile Chittagong coastal plain. Invaders have come both 
from south and north, and the Bengalis living along the 
western boundary have profoundly influenced the culture 
of the Chakmas and other valley tribes. The Moguls and 
English, who have held the coastal plain and drawn tribute 
and taxes from the hills, have greatly modified the politics 
of the hinterland. 

Though the main rivers give easy access to the valleys, 
the trackless jungles of the hills have kept the true 
mountaineers wonderfully free from alien influences. Of the 
hiUmen the most interesting and most primitive are the 
Mros. Their dress is scanty and their customs interesting 
and closely connected with those of the hill tribes of Assam. 
Their faces show little trace of Mongolian admixture, and 
their language is ancient and unique. Undoubtedly they are 
a very old stock, and probably no tribe in India or Burma 
would better repay detailed study. Other primitive folk are 
those of the Old Kuki group, who have apparently been 
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driven down by pressure from the North. Examples are 
the Khyengs, Tipperas, Pankhos, and Bonjugis. 

The contrast between these tribes and the Maghs is a sharp 
one. The Maghs are Burmese from Arakan, and their gay 
silks, yellow-robed priests, and little Buddhist temples make 
this bit of Bengal into a comer of Burma. Their villages 
are invariably on the banks of rivers, and noticeable in some 
of them are the tiny, low' huts built for shelter during 
hurricanes. By race the Maghs are Tai, who probably covered 
Central and Southern China about 2000 b.c., and certainly 
had a kingdom in Yunnan from the seventh century a.d. 
till it was destroyed by the Moguls in 1234. Later the 
kingdom of Pegu w'as founded. This was destroyed by the 
kings of Burma and Arakan about 1600. From the last 
king of Pegu is descended the Bohmong, the head of the 
Ragretsa clan, and leading representative of the Maghs of 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Like the Maghs the Chakmas invariably build their villages 
on the banks of rivers. They come up from the coast to their 
present home on the middle reaches of the Karnaphuli and 
Its tributaries, and are probably by origin the descendants 
of Mogul soldiers and Magh w'omen. In culture they have 
been strongly influenced by Bengahs, and their present 
language is a dialect of Bengali. But some of them spoke 
Maghi within living memory, and a few old men still know 
the ancient script, which is said to be of Khmer origin. The 
present Chakma Chief regards himself as forty-fifth of his line, 
but this claim is more than doubtful, and the history of his 
family illustrates the curious way in which the paramount 
power on the coast has unwittingly but undoubtedly caused 
the growth of the present type of chieftainship. Its instability 
m the past has been remarkable and instructive. The first 
known chief is “ Bengali Sirdar ”, clearly a foreigner. He is 
followed by men with Mahommedan names, down to Dharam 
Bux, who died in 1832, and left among his widows Kalindi 
Rani, the most noticeable figure in Chakma history. There 
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can be little doubt that the predecessors of the Chakma and 
other circle chiefs gained paramount power as collectors of 
taxes on behalf, first of the Moguls, and later of the British 
of the coast. This is why to this day out of every rupee 
collected the Chief receives half, the Mauza headman a 
quarter, and the Government only the remaining quarter, 
I am not speaking of the usefulness of these circle chiefs. 
I am merely saying that the roots of the system are not 
imbedded in indigenous custom. Failure to see this has led 
to misunderstanding in the past. 

Kalindi Rani used British ignorance of custom for her 
own ends. On her husband’s death she seized the power, 
and, though he had in all probability been a Mahommedan, 
she obtained control of the family estates as a Hindu widow. 
Later she tinned Buddhist and forced the whole tribe to do 
so, but later, contrary to Buddhist custom, she suddenly 
went into purdah in order to avoid a painful interview with 
Lewin, the famous political officer. Altogether a very 
remarkable woman ! Having obtained the estates, she had 
her rivals imprisoned and then set to work to fight the Dewans, 
the heads of clans, who represented the old Indonesian clan 
system as opposed to this alien tribal chieftainship. Their 
influence she swamped by creating many new Dewans, so 
turning an office into a class. Failure to imderstand the 
vital position of the clans and their headmen in this Indonesian 
area and the fact that their authority is over persons and 
not over territory has led to much confusion in the past. The 
fact that the territorial basis of authority is the only possible 
one from an administrative point of view does not make the 
transition any easier. The authority of the Chiefs has only 
recently been definitely confined to circles, and clan authority 
over scattered and intermingled communities has only recently 
been superseded by a system of Mauzas with fixed boundaries, 
each with its headman. Developments are still taking place, 
and it is good to know that they are being carefully and 
sympathetically watched. 
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Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. IV ; The Khotan Region 

By F. W. THOiUS 
( Continued from p. 94 supra) 

IV. Places with Names ending in “-btse" 

rpHE word rtse, “ peak ” or “ top ”, is a very appropriate 
termination for the names of places in a mountainous 
region ; in Tibet there are innumerable place-names of this type. 
In the Nob region of Chinese Turkestan we have noticed (J RAS. 
1928, pp. 586-8) several such names, e.g. Klu-rtse, Snuh-rtse, 
Gyun-drun-rtse. In the case of the last named we have 
suggested the possibility that -rtse may have denoted nothing 
more than a height in a fort. There may have been instances 
of such a nature ; but in general the position will have been 
otherwise. The numerous names in -rtse will have been due 
to the occupation of commanding positions by the Tibetan 
troops for the purpose of observation and control. In the 
case of Pehu-rtse we shall quote documents which in fact 
refer to building operations. The actual designations of some 
of the places, e.g. Stag-sras-dges-gyi-rtse “ Young-tiger- 
delight(? 1)-peak ”, Hphrul-gyi-me-loh-kun- snah-rtse 
“ Magic -mirror - all - vision - peak ”, while characteristically 
Tibetan, may also be set down partly to the fancy of those who 
established the new military posts. The names are naturally all 
Tibetan, and will not often have been attached to old sites. 

Note may be taken of the manner in which the places are 
mentioned. We have called attention above to various lists 
of persons residing in certain tshars, or “ parishes ”, or in 
places whose names frequently end in -rtse. It will be observed 
JRAS. APRIL 1930. 17 
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that the two kinds of reference do not intermingle, a fact which 
clearly indicates that the former lists refer to “ parishes ” in 
the Khotan district itself, while the latter have in view the 
mihtary posts outside. Most, however, of the documents 
are mere wooden labels, showing either simply the name of 
the place, or the same with references to supplies (brgyags), 
or barley (nus) or wheat (gro), or soldiers (so), and so forth — ■ 
often with line-marks or notches plainly meant to denote 
numbers or amounts. They are, therefore, labels for articles 
kept or dispatched for the use of the places mentioned, or of 
persons belonging, or travelling, to the same. Usually, 
where there are notches, the wood is cut away for the purpose 
of a tally, and the hole for the string, which otherwise is at 
the right, is at the broader end to the left. An example 
(M. Tagh. 0564) is figured on plate cxxx of Innermost Asia. 

(а) ’An-tse. 

Mentioned supra, p. 93. 

No doubt a place in the Khotan region and quite different 
from An-hsi (Kva-cu) in distant Kan-su. 

(б) Bye-ma-Mor-gyi-rtse. 

Mention of this place has occurred in No. 4, p. 55 supra. 

50. M. Tagh. 0527 (wooden tally ; c. 12 x 2 cm. ; 
complete ; hole for string at right ; wood partly cut away ; 
1. 1 of ordinary cursive dbu-can script ; c. 12 lines or notches 
for numbers). 

I I Bye-ma-hdor-gyi-rtse 

(Quite similar are the likewise complete documents a, ii, 
0073 ; a, iv, 006 (notches, etc.) ; c, ii, 0051 (notches, etc.).) 

51. M. Tagh. a, iv, 0088 (wood ; c. 11-5 x 1 cm. ; 
complete, palimpsest ; 11. 1 recto 1 verso of ordinary cursive 
dbu-can script ; hole for string at right). 

[A] '>S I I Bye . ma . hdor . gyi . rtse | lo . nan . Mon . 

[B] bsku . bar . ton . sig . 
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“ Bye-ma-hdor-gyi-rtse. Send the lo-nah Mon secretly 
{bslcu-bar ?).” 

Note 

A. lo-nah : See supra, p. 55 (Jo-nan). 

(c) Bye-ri-snah-dah-rtse. 

Mentioned in M.T. 0050 (p. 93 supra). 

(d) Cah-lah-rtse. 

See above, p. 87 (M. Tagh. a, iv, 007), and add — • 

52. M. Tagh. a, ii, 0066 (wooden tally ; c. 11 X 1-5 cm. ; 
complete ; hole for string at left ; 1. 1 of ordinary cursive 
dbu-can script ; 6 notches or lines). 

^ I : I Can . lari . tshe ] 

Possibly the Jan-ZaH-rise mentioned supra (p. 93, M. Tagh. 
0050) is only a variant of this name. 

(e) Dbyild-cuh-rtse. 

53. M. Tagh. a, vi, 006 (wood ; c. 7 X 2 cm. ; complete ; 
hole at right for string ; 11. 2 recto + 1 verso of ordinary 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] >8 I I mhah . ris . na . [A 2] Dbyild . cun . tsehi 
[B] hrgyags. 

“ Supplies for Dbyild-cun-tse on the frontier {or in the 
frontier country).” 

54. M. Tagh. a, v, 001 (wood ; c. 8 X 3 cm. ; imperfect 
at left and right ; 11. 3 recto + 3 verso of rather neat, cursive 
dbu-can script). 

[A 1] . . . [g]sol . na : su . la . gsol . . . [A 2] . . . nand . 
mainchis . te | | rad . pa . dbyir . n . . . [A 3] . . . Dbyild . 

cun . rtse . khrom . du . | su . . . [B 1] . . . | htshal . ba . 

las I I [ch]ad ... [B 2] ... | so . glas . stsold . cig . . . . 
[B 3] . . . po . chir . mdzad j | 

. . . “ Travelling party ... to Dbyild-cun-rtse mart. . . .” 
It seems therefore that Dbyild-cun-rtse was a market town 
on the frontier (perhaps only of two provinces or 
administrations) . 
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(/) Hphrul-gyi-rtse (“ Magic Peak ”). 

See M.T. 0050 (p. 93 supra), and cf. the following {g) 
and Mye-lon-rtse {infra). 

{g) Hfhrul-gyi-me-lon-hun-snan-rtse {“ Magic-mirror-all- 
appearing-peak ”). 

55. M. Tagh. i, 0020 (wooden tally ; c. 9-5 X 2 cm. ; 
complete (?) ; hole for string at left ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of 
ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] I . I Hprul . gi . mye . Ion . | [A 2] kun . snah . 
rtse I [B 1] Glu . gah . gis . phye . khal [B 2] gcig . dan . bre . 
bzi . nos I phyin . bre . phyed. 

“ Hphrul-gyi-me-lon-kun-snan-rtse : received by Glu-gah 
flour, one load {khal = vdha), four bre : later half a bre." 

56. M. Tagh. c, i, 0011 (wood ; c. 15-5 x 2-5 cm. ; com- 
plete ; hole for string at right ; 11. 2 recto -f 2 verso of ordinary 
dbu-can script). 

[A 1] ''S : I Hprul . gyi . mye . Ion . du . mchi . ba . hdi . 
rihs[A 2]s . par . thoh . sig . | rihs . ri . skyel . hdi . rnams . 
sha [B 1] byi | ma . non . par . thoh . sig | sna . rnam . ma . 
rjogs . sla . [B 2] gdod . gzan . thoh . sig . | 

“ Going to Hphrul-gyi-me-loh : send it on quickly. These 
rapid moimtain couriers are to be sent on early or late {sha- 
phyi) without hindrance {ma-non-par ? or non-par ‘ with 
effort’?). Before (If?) the first lot have finished (do not 
suffice ?), straightway send others.” 

Mentioned also in M.T. a, iv, 0026. 

Notes 

A 2. ri-skyel : “ Moimtain convoy ” (see p. 83 supra). 

Bl. ma-rjogs-sla : — ma-rdzogs-la ? 

sna-rnam : For this use of rnam see JRAS. 1927, p. 832, 
1. 4 from bottom ; p. 833, 1. 17. 

{h) Jan-lan-rtse. 

See above, under Can-lan-rtse. 
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(i) Mdon-rtse. 

See M.T. 0050 (p. 93 supra). 

(j) Mnah-ris-byin-gyi-rtse (“ Two-frontier Peak ”). 

See No. 0564, published in Sir Aurel Stein’s Innermost Asia, 
p. 1085. 

57. M. Tagh. 0016 (wooden tally ; c. 13-5 X 2 cm. ; 
complete ; hole for string at left ; 11. 1 recto + 1 verso of 
ordinary cursive dbu-can script ; nine notches or lines recto, 
one verso). 

[A] I I Mhah . ris . byin . gyi . tse | [B] nas . bre . bzi . 
rtsis . nod 

“ Mnah-ris-byin-gyi-rtse : four hre of barley counted, 
received.” 

{k) Mnah-ris-rtse (“ Frontier Peak ”). 

See M.T. 0050 (p. 93 supra, \mhah-ri\s). 

(l) Mon-rtse (“ Mon Peak ”). 

58. M. Tagh. a, ii, 0058 (wood ; c. 10 X 2 cm. ; complete ; 
irregular at left ; hole for string at right ; 11. 2 of ordinary 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] Mon . rtse . gyi . brgyags | [2] so 
“ For Mon-rtse, supplies.” 

(m) Me-loh-rtse (“ Mirror Peak ”). 

Possibly the same as Hphrul-gyi-me-loh-kun-snah-rtse 
{g, supra). 

59. M. Tagh. c, i, 0015 (wood ; c. 10-5 x 2 cm. ; complete ; 
hole for string at left broken away ; 11. 2 of ordinary cursive 
dbu-can script). 

[1] I I Mye . Ion . tse . gyi . brgyags [2] [sbah] 

“ For Me-loh-rtse, supplies : secret {or remainder, hbah, 
or some ?).” 

{n) Pehu-rtse (“ Pehu Peak ”, cf. Pehu-mar “ Lower Pehu ”). 

60. M. Tagh. 0615 (wood ; c. 23-5 x 2 cm. ; nearly 
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complete ; hole for string at right ; 11. 2 of ordinary cursive 
dbu-can writing). 

[1] . . [s]o . slar . bskyed . par . chad . nas . hdi . nas . s[l]ond. 
brdzahs . pa ^ . yah . lags . gyis . H [2] . . sha (lha ?) . na . 
hbah . Tshehu . chag . gi . so . pa . ni . Bsam. cha[r] . hpos . sig || 
Pehu . rtse . sar . pahi . . . 

“ It having been settled to dispatch back the soldiers . . . 
have been sent back from here. In five (or First) .... some 
soldiers of Tshehu-cag should be transferred to Bsam-cha. 
Of new Pehu-rtse ...” 


Notes 

On Tshehu-cag and Bsam-cha see pp. 266, 279, 282 infra. 

1. 2, hpos : Doubtless for spos, from spo-ha, which has 
occurred supra {JRAS. 1928, p. 558, 1. 4). 

61. M. Tagh. a, v, 0015 (paper, fol. no. 27 of vol., 
fragmentary at right ; c. 15 x 25 cm. ; 11. 21 recto 11. 2 
verso of ordinary dbu-can script). 

[1] I . I zah . zah . blon . Khri . bier . dan | | nan . 

rje . po . Lha . bzow ... [2] mtshuhs . pa | 2ugs . ham . gyi . 
Itohs I sohi . mth ... [3] bzugs . na ] thugs . bde . ham . 
myi . bde . | shun . gsol ... [4] chi . gnah | Hu . ten 
phyogs . na . bkah . mchid . chig . dah ... [5] pa . dag . 
bzugs . pa . la | bdag . han . pas , rho . thog . pa ... [6] hdi . 
skad . snan . shuns . pa . gsol . zes . | bkah . h . . . [7] nah . 
rje . po , Lha . bzah . dah | phur . myi . srid . gchig . ste || glo 
... [8] do . gchig . dbyard .Pe.hu. rtse . rtsig . du . mchis . 
tshun . chad ■ | . [9] htsald . de | rab . tu . myi . bde . 

ste I bro . g-yog . dah . phu . Idir . bgyid . . . [10] gi . bran . 
rkya . rgu^ . gu . rib . Tran . slebs | so . res . hdi . la . mchi . ba 
. . . [11] bar . g-yra ® . te . ma . btah . bahi . skyin . ba | sde . 
myi . Na . gram . Hphan . brod ( • - . [12] mchis . pa . | 

* Or ? pra (compendious for par) ? 

“ Crossed out. 

* Compendious for 
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Tran : slebs . kyi . skyin . bar ^ . ri . zug . du . mcbi . . . 

[13] bdi . bzin . du . spyan . ris . btsa . zin | so . chad . . . 

[14] mdzad || bdag . nan . pa . bro . cun . zad . tha . gi . | so . 
sla . . . [15] hdrend . dan . sku . has . myi . btsal . bar | dusu . 
phyin . . . [16] ba . dan . phur . myihi . srid . du . be ^ . 
mdzad . chin . spyan . . . [17] ma . stohs . pahi . mtshan . 
ma I spyan . zigs . . . [18] mchis . na . rma . zih . bzes . par . 
chi . gnah | ... [19] gnis . thugs . bde . sku . tshe . rih . bar . 
smon . . . [20] so . nui . Klu . mthon . mchi . ba . la . hah . 
zib . tu . . . [21] chi . legsu . mdzad . par . smon . chih . 
mchis . . . 

Verso : [1] ^ | . | zah . zah . Khri . bzre ^ . dah | nah. rje . 
po . Lha [2] bzah . la | | Du . dun . skyes . kjd . m-i . . . 

[1-4] “ That the great Uncle-Coimcillor Khri-bzer and the 
Home Minister Lha-bzah, equal to theophanies, while residing 
at military headquarters on the top of the 2ugs-ham, should 
have written inquiries after my health, whether I am happy 
or not, what a favour ! [4-6] As regards any talk at present 
going on in the Hu-ten quarter, your humble servant, unable 
. . . begs merely herein to inquire after your health : so 
. . . commands. [7-9] The Home Minister Lha-bzah and the 
leading persons are united and intimate (pZo-6a-[ne] ? 
or glo-ha-rins ‘far-seeing’?). At present since in the 
smnmer I went to build Pehu-rtse, .... sent. [9-12] I am 
very ill at ease. My house-sermn<, the gu-rib Tran-slebs, who 
renders me sick-service and blows the fire {phu-ldir ?), being 
lent to . . . , a soldier-relay coming here, was not sent, and 
his debtor (substitute?), a regimental man, Hphan-brod of 
Na-gram, . . . went. [12-15] Tran-slebs’ debtor (sub- 
stitute), being taken with mountain-sickness . . . thus 
spying, caused the soldier ... to be punished. I, being 
a little convalescent, fetched the soldier back. . . . [15-18] 


* r crossed out. 

• Crossed out. 

’ Compendious for bier. 
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Though I did not personally send . . . arrive in time and 
in token of not having . . . the proceedings of the leading 
persons ... a present . . . comes : inquire and favour me 
by acceptance. . . . [19-21] pray that . . . both may be 
happy and live long. . . . Also, when the soldier-spy Edu- 
mthon comes, I pray you to . . . particularly and do what 
is good.” 

[B 1] “ To great Uncle Khri-bzer and Home Minister 
Lha-bzah : letter of Du-dun-skyes.” 

Notes 

1. 1. Zugs-nam-gyi-Uohs : See p. 86 supra. 

1. 7. fhur-myi : The phrase, which occurred supra, p. 55, 
is found also infra, p. 258, and in a, ii, 0089 and c, iii, 0043 
{‘phur-myi-stag-rnams-la) . 

1. 9. phu-ldir : Both phu and Idir seem to have the general 
sense of “blowing ”, 

1. 10. gu-rib : A not infrequent phrase (M.I. 1086, xiv, 
0019; XV, 0011 ; M. Tagh. b, i, 004, 0059; c, iv, 002 ; Ch. 
fr. 61), denoting perhaps some occupation (a slave ?). 

so-res : “ Soldier-relay,” as supra, p. 89. 

1. 11. skyin-ba : This naturally means a “ debtor ”. 
Apparently the debtor was required to act as a substitute. 

1. 12. ri-zug : See pp. 84, 281, and M.T. 001 and a, iv, 
0014, 0019. 

1. 13. spyan-ris{ras)-btsa : “ Watching or spying ” recurs 
infra, p. 274, 278 ; also M.T. 0516. 

1. 15. sku-nas : “ By myself in person.” 

1. 17. spyan-zigs : “ A present,” as on p. 88 supra. 

1. 20. so-iiul : “ A soldier spy,” as supra, p. 86. 

62. M. Tagh. a, v, 0020 (paper, fol. no. 29 in vol., frag- 
mentary ; c. 20 X 13-5 cm. ; 11. 7 of ordinary dbu-can 

script). 

[1] . . . -i . [mjchid . gsol . bah | | [2] . . . g . pa . dan | 

Dur . ya . p[yur . myi . rgod . kyi . gle . gugs . sug . las [3] . . . 

mchi . ba | gzi . nand . pahi . steh . du | sug . las . ches . 
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pas I g-yar ^ . ga[m] . . . [4] . . . ri . mchis . na | Pehu . 
tse . rtsig . paM . bsel . du . yari . mchi . bar . mcbid . stsald 
. . . [5] . . [d]ab . ham . chen . tags | rha . mo . gcig . g-yar . 
por . gsol . zih . mchis . na . . . [6] . . . z[i]h . g-yar . por . 
thugs . rje . ji . gzigs H 

“ Letter of ... 7 and the chief men of Dur-ya went . . . 
work on wild uncultivated land. The work upon the bad 
land being heavy, orders were sent that, having gone up . . . 
we should be engaged in safeguarding those who were building 

Pehu-tse beg for a camel on loan .... have the 

kindness to lend ...” 

Notes 

Concerning Dur-ya see below, p. 268. It is evidently to 
be presumed that Pehu-rtse was in the vicinity of that place. 
The reference to the building of Pehu-rtse in this and the 
preceding document is in harmony with the mention of New 
Pehu-rtse in the one first quoted (M. Tagh. 0615, p. 256). 

1. 1. rgod-kyi-gle-gugs : Gle is said to mean “ a small 
uncultivated island”, and gugs may mean “a corner” 
(angulus terrae). Cf. p. 266 infra. 

1. 4. bsel : This may mean either “ guard ” or “ clear up ”. 
In JRAS. 1928, p. 566, we have had it used, apparently, of 
defending a citadel. 

(o) Seh-Jca-tse 

By this name no place is otherwise known. But it seems 
not unreasonable to equate it to the ^ahka-giri, near to the 
Sanka-prahana vihdra, both of which are mentioned in the 
Tibetan accounts of Khotan (see Ancient KJiotan, p. 584 ; Asia 
Major, ii, p. 267 ; and Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee 
Volumes, iii, pp. 32, 45). We can readily understand that 
into a native designation Seii-ka the monks may have inter- 
preted the Sanskrit sankd, though, of course, the Sanskrit 
may have actually been the prius. Assuming the identity, 


1 Crossed out. 
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we learn, however, no more than the name itself reveals, 
to wit, that the place lay in the mountains to the south of 
the Khotan region. 

63. M. Tagh. 0574 (wood ; c. 12-5 x 2 cm. ; complete ; 
hole for string at right ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of rather square, 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] I . I khyar . mkhan . gyi . hbans . myi . Lo . ci . 
brgyag [A 2] snod . [myin] . du . Sen . ka . tse . la . mchis : | 
dbyar . [B 1] sla . tha . chuhs . kyi . brgyags . nas . bre . gsum 
[B 2] dan | | phye . bre . gsum . ma . stsald | 

“ The lagging slave Lo-ci has come to Seh-ka-tse without 
the basket of supplies. Supphes for the last summer month, 
three bre of harley and three bre of flour, have not been sent.” 

Note 

A 1. khyar-mkhan-gyi-hbans : khyar is given in the 
dictionaries as a synonym of khyams. 

64. M. Tagh. 0583 (wood ; c. 13-5 x 2 cm. ; complete ; 
hole for string at right ; 11. 2 recto + 1 verso of rather square 
dbu-can script, part of verso in a different, roimd, hand). 

[A 1] I ; I brgyags : : snod ; pa : Tsa : dan : lhan : dpye : 
dbyar : sla ; tha : cuiis : tshes : ni : su : bzi : gdugs : res : [B 1] 
na . mchis : so {A different hand) \ Gun . beg . Gun | legs | gi. 

‘ Supply-basket-man Tsa and mate came at noon on the 
24th of the last s umm er month. For Gun-beg Gun-legs.” 

Note 

A 1. lhan-dpye : Since dbye-ba is synonymous with hbyed, 
the phrase may = lhan-hbyed “ an assistant ” or “ auxiliary ”, 
a “ mate ”. 

65. M. Tagh. 0517 (paper ; c. 25-5 x 10 cm. ; fragmentary 
at right (11. 3—9) and left (11. 3—6) ; 11. 9 of square, formal, 
dbu-can script). 
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[1] ^ I • 1 jo . bo . Stag . int[o]ii . gyi . snan . du . | | 

Myes . tshab . gyi . mchid . gsol . bab | | so . pa . dag . la . 

rmas . na . jo . bo . snun . sbagla ^ . zin . [2] ba.de. s[i-]ad . 
g-yar . du . mjald . ste . glo . [b]ah . rab . tu . myi . dgab . zin . 
mchis . bdag . gsun . mar . mcbi . ho . snam ^ . glo . ba . 1 . . 
[3] . . . glah . ni . ma . sued . bdag . mcbi . yan . smad . 
yon . myi . tbog . bdab . yan . snun . nad . [Zas] . cbun . 

tba . [kyi] . [yan] . -i . . . [4] pab (par ? ) . nog . tshil . 

-wu . [bi]s . dan . bbras . bpul : gan . glo . ba . myi . brins . 

pabi . skye [5] . . . [w] . Myes . kol . la . snan . 

snubs . bgyis . ste . yar . gsegs . par . smond . s[MM]n . na[d] 

[6] . . [n]ad . las . gsos . sin . zal . mjald . par . smond . cin . 

mcbis I I g [7] ba . bdagi . hpba . rgan . nam . 

nonsu . gyurd . na . rul . bu . ma . kbyams . pa . tsbam . snan , 

[snub] [8] cbir . mdzad . ] ] tsba . bo . 

Seb . gab . tse . la . | | Lba . lod . gyi . mcbid . gsol . bah . 

bdag . ban [9] bdag . yas . mcbis . na . mzind . 

par . thugs . dpags . cbir . mdzad . zal . bzab . [p]o .... 

[1-2] “For the bearing of the chief Stag-mton : letter- 
petition of Myes-tsbab. The tidings having reached me up 
here upon inquiry of the soldiers that the chief is in anxiety 
as to bis health, I am very uneasy in mind, and I apprehend 
that I am to be blamed. [3-4] Without having received . . . 
wages I cannot, even if I come, be of any help at aU. 
When a little recovered from the illness . . . hump-fat and 

a full offering of fruit. A not very clever person 

[5-6] With good wishes for health to Myes-kol . . . pray to 
come up. lUness . . . when cured of illness I pray to meet 
face to face .... [7-8] my aged father being in bad health, 
will you ... a little note without delay .... health.” 

[8-9] “ To grandson Seb-gah-tse : letter-petition of Lha- 

lod. Will you be so kind as not to your humble 

servant ... is beside . . . self ? . . . . your good 
coimtenance.” 

* Apparently crossed out. 

* Ikam ? 
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Notes 

This is one of the not infrequent documents in which a letter 
from one person shows a postscript in the form of a letter 
from another, addressed either to the same individual (as in 
M. Tagh. 0430, edited in Innermost Asia, p. 1087) or to a 
member of his family and so forth. In some instances the 
writer of the postscript is a woman, which, since names ending 
in lod are generally feminine, is probably the case here. The 
person addressed in the postscript as Sen-gah-tse is probably 
the Stag-mton addressed in the same letter, Sen-gah-tse 
being a residence name, such as we constantly find (see supra, 
JRAS. 1927, p. 79, and Festgahe Jacobi, pp. 47, 71-2) ; or 
perhaps it is his son. 

The term “ grandson ”, as has been suggested in Innermost 
Asia, p. 1088 (M. Tagh. 0436), need not be taken literally : 
it may be a politeness on the part of a senior friend, no doubt 
the wife of the writer of the main letter. 

1. 3. smad-yon : For sman-yon (JRAS. 1927, pp. 816, 
826). 

tha-kyi : = tha-gi. 

1. 4. gah : Cf. the phrases noted in JRAS. 1928, p. 586. 

glo-ba-myi-hrins (= rifis) : Cf. JRAS. 1928, p. 557. 

1. 7. rul-bu : I have taken this as = Mrul-bu “ a short 
letter ”. 

1. 9. mzind : For ma-zind ? 

(p) Snan-dan-kphrul-gyi-rtse (“ Vision and Magic Peak ”). 
The name bears a likeness to Hphnd-gyi-rtse and Hpknd-gyi- 
me-lon-kun-snan-rtse, supra, p. 254. 

66. M. Tagh. 004 (wooden tally; c. 11-5 x 2cm. ; com- 
plete ; hole for string at left ; three notches verso ; 11. 2 of 
ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] I I Snan . dan . hprul . gi | [2] rtse 

(M. Tagh. 0158 is similar.) 

67. M. Tagh. a, i, 003 (wood; c. 17 x 1cm.; broken 
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away at right and at bottom (without loss ? ) ; 1. 1 of ordinary 
cursive dbu-can script, clear). 

I I Snah . dan . hphrul . gyi . rtse . na . Bod . bzi . tshugs. 
gcig . la I -yi 

“ In Snah-dan-hphrul-gyi-rtse for four Tibetans, one 
squad, ...” 

Notes 

On tshugs see sujyra, p. 53. 

{q) Snan-luh-rtse (“ Vision-Valley Peak ”). Mentioned in 
c, ii, 0065, infra, p. 281. 

(r) Stag-Mus-dges-lcyi-rtse {“ Tiger-gathering-rejoicing Peak ”) 
and Stag-sras-dges-kyi-rtse (“ Tiger-son-rejoicing Peak ”). 

Stag-sras has occurred as a place-name in M. Tagh. 0050 
(p. 92 supra). 

It is perhaps doubtful whether in these names the word 
dges or dgyes really means “ rejoicing ” (see JRAS. 1927, 
pp. 817-18, and M.T. 0351, a, ii, 0097, c, ii, 0017). The word 
Stag evidently alludes to the common application of the term 
to soldiers. 

68. M. Tagh. a, ii, 0043 (wood ; c. 20-5 x 1 X 1 cm. ; 
cut away at one side ; 11. 1 -j- 1 of ordinary cursive dbu-can 
script ; on one side about 19 notches and lines). 

[-^] Hj- . ’a (ma ?) : nas | | Stag : hdus : su : gtad : 

paM I ri . skyel : khram [B] khram : bu : yah : Stag : hdus : 
pa : tsugs : pon : la | gtad [ do | | 

“ List of mountain escort supphed from Hj- -’a to Stag- 
hdus. A list-ticket has also been supplied to the Stag-hdus 
sergeaunt.” 

Notes 

On khram in connection with notched lines see JRAS. 
1928, pp. 69-70, and supra, p. 65. 

Ri-skyel has occurred supra (pp. 83, 254). 

Tsugs-pon : See supra, p. 53. 

69. M. Tagh. 0589 (wooden tally ; c. 14 x 2 cm. ; 


com- 
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plete ; hole for string at left ; 11. 2 of ordinary cursive 
dbu-can script, clear ; groups of notches recto and verso). 

[1] I I Stag . hdus . dgyes . | [2] kyi . rtse 

(M. Tagh. c, ii, 0031 is similar.) 

70. M. Tagh. 002 (wooden tally ; c. 12 X 2 cm. ; com- 
plete ; hole for string at left ; 1. 2 of ordinary cursive dbu-can 
script ; c. 6 notches and lines recto, c. 6 verso). 

[1] I . I Stag . hdus . dges . gi . [2] rtse | nas 

“ Stag-hdus-dges-gi-rtse ; barley.” 

71. M. Tagh. 0012 (wooden tally; c. 11 X 2cm. ; com- 
plete ; hole for string at left ; 11. 2 recto of ordinary cursive 
dbu-can script, 1 aksara verso ; 2 notches or lines recto, 2 verso). 

[1] I 1 Stag . hdus . dgyes | nas | [2] gi . rtse | 
[B] pye 

“Stag-hdus-dges-gi-rtse: barley, flour.” 

72. M. Tagh. i, 0018 (wooden tally ; c. 14 X 2 cm. ; 
slightly broken ; hole for string at left ; 11. 2 of ordinary 
cursive dbu-can script : 6 notches or lines verso). 

[1] I : Stag . sras . dges | [2] gyi . rtse 

(s) Stag-rtse (“ Tiger-Peak ”). 

73. M. Tagh. 6, i, 0025 (wooden tally: c. 12 x 2 cm. ; 
complete ; hole for string at left ; 11. 2 recto of ordinary 
cursive dbu-can script ; 1. 1 verso in another hand ; 4 notched 
lines). 

[1] I : I Stag . rtse . Khri . skugs | [2] hjor . | [B] . pye . 
bre . do . bzag | 

“ Khri-skugs hjor of Stag-rtse : two bre of flour left.” 

74. M. Tagh. b, ii, 0032 (wooden tally ; c. 13-5 X 2 cm. ; 
complete ; hole for string at left ; 6 notches verso ; 1.1 
of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

''® I . I Stag . rtse . Khri . skugs | 

“ Khri-skugs in Stag-rtse.” 
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75. M. Tagh. 6. ii, 0031 (wooden tally ; c. 13 x 2-5 cm. ; 
complete ; hole for string at left ; 11. 2 of cursive dhu-can 
script ; clear). 

[1] I I Khri . skugs . hjor . gyi . so . pa . Li [2] gchig . 
chad 

“ One soldier of Khri-sgugs hjor, a Khotanl, punished 
(executed).” 

On the expression (Khri-sgugs) hjor see p. 56 supra. 
It may be noted that in M. Tagh. b, i, 0031 (p. 269 infra) 
Khri-skugs is made to be a part of Hbum-rimgs. 

(0 Stag-slug s-hije{gye)-ri -rise (“ Tiger-in- wait-mountain 

Peak ”). Sometimes the name appears as Stag-sgugs 
(slugs) only, e.g. in M.T. 0050 (p. 93) and infra. 

76. M. Tagh. 005 (wooden tally ; c. 11 X 2 cm. ; com- 
plete ; hole for string at left ; U. 2 of ordinary cursive 
dhu-can script ; 3 notches or lines recto, 2 (?) verso). 

[1] 1 : I Stag . skugs | [2] bye . ri . rtse 

(M. Tagh. 0011 is similar, but seems to have gye in place 
of bye.) 

77. M. Tagh, a, hi, 0038 (wooden tally ; c. 11 -5 X 1-5 cm. ; 
complete ; hole for string at left ; 1. 1 of ordinary cursive 
dbu-can script, partly smudged ; 4 notches or lines recto, 
4 -j- 1 verso). 

I . I Stag . skugs . bye . ri . -rtse | - - nas 

“ Stag-skugs-bye-ri-rtse : barley.” 

78. M. Tagh. 0010 (wooden tally ; c. 10 X 2 cm. ; com- 
plete ; hole for string at left ; 11. 1 redo -f- 2 verso of ordinarjr 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] I • 1 Stfig ■ skugs I [B 1] nas . bre . drug . ma . nos . 
te . [B 2] pyi[su] . nod 

“ Stag-skugs : barley, six 6re, not received : deliver later.” 

79. M. Tagh. i, 0026 (wood ; c. 11 x 2 cm. ; complete • 

pointed at left ; hole for string at right ; 1. 1 of ordinary 

cursive dbu-can script). 
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I Stag . skugs . kyi . so . pa 
“ Soldier of Stag-skugs.” 

80. M. Tagh. c, ii, 0019 (wood ; c. 12 x 2 cm. ; broken 
away at left ; bole for string at right ; II. 2 recto + 2 verso 
of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] I [S]tag . skugs . gyi . rgon . yan . cad . du | pehu . 


Ina : I [A 2] ... bzi . nos . cig . la : hdom . bzi : | gnam ; j 
[B 1] m(y?)an.cad. | drug.ston.bM [B 2] . . . 


. . . k(g ?)yi . ni . ston . | 

“ xis far up as the wilds of Stag-skugs, five pehu .... four ; 
on one side four fathoms straight (?) : as far down as 
. . . six thousand, four . . . of . . . two thousand.” 

Notes 

A 1. rgoh : Perhaps we should read rgod, comparing the 
phrase rgod-kyi-gle-gugs, p. 259 supra. 

Cf. JRAS. 1927, pp. 817-18 ? : pehu : the word recurs h, 
i, 00113 and 0552 infra, also in c, iii, 0087. 

V. Other Places presumably in the Khotan Region 

(a) Bsam-cha (Sam-cha). 

See infra, p. 279, 282. 

{b) Bya-mans-tshal (“ Many-Bird Wood ”). 

81. M. Tagh. a, iv, 001 (wooden tally ; c. 12 X 2 cm. ; 
complete ; hole for string at left ; several notches verso ; 
11. 1 recto -h 1 verso of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] 1 : I Bya . mans . tshal . | [B] . . . rta . chas .... 

“ Bya-mans-tshal . . . horse-trappings (or a party of 
horse ?) . . .” 

(c) Bya-rig-skugs. 

See infra, p. 269. 
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Note 

Bya-rig-skugs can hardly be different from Stag-skugs- 
bye-ri-rtse, supra, pp. 266-7. 

(d) Bya-tshan-smug-po (“ Bird-Copse (?) Reeds”). 

82. M. Tagh. c, ii, 0042 (wood ; c. 13-5 x 2 cm. ; slightly 
fragmentary at top left ; hole for string at right ; 11. 2 recto -f- 
1 verso of ordinary, cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] ['>® I . I Djgrahi . sakri . yan . chad : Bya . tshah , 
smug . phor : Nam . ru . pag [A 2] sum . tshugs : | gchig . 
hkhyam . zih : so . tshor . stsald : | [B] pahi . dgra . thabs : | 

“ In Bya-tshah-smug-po up to DgraH-sag mountain three 
Nam-ru-pag [soldiers], one squad, gone astray — report to 
the soldiers of the enemy’s chance (dgra-thabs ?).” 

Notes 

A 1. Nam-ru-pag is the name of a regiment several times 
mentioned (p. 275 infra). 

tshugs : See supra, p. 53. 

so-tshor : On tsho see supra, p. 65 ; with dgra-thabs it recurs 
in a, iv, 0011. 

(e) Byi-glah-pam. 

In M. Tagh. b, i, 0098 (paper) occurs the sentence — 

83. I Byi . glah . {parn \ . ya[h] . khrom . du . ni . khral . 
phran .... bton .... 

“ Send to the market town Byi-glah-pam also small levies 

The place is otherwise unknown. On the Keriya river 
Sir Aurel Stein’s maps note a place called Bilangan, which 
might be *Byi-glah-gam. 

(/) Del-ge or Hel-ge. 

See supra, p. 69, and infra, p. 270. 

(g) Dmu-mur. 

See infra, p. 291. 

JBAS. APRIL 1930. 


18 
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{h) Dur-ya, 

See supra, p. 259. As pointed out in Asia Major, ii, 
pp. 260-1, tMs is probably the modem Duwa. 

{i) Hhog-la-iham. 

Associated pp. 281-2 infra -vsith Yol-ba-ri and Sam-cba. 

( y ) Hbrog-lig-yan-cag-tsa. 

84. M. Tagh. 0334 (wood ; c. 20-5 x 2 cm. ; broken 
away at right ; hole for string at left ; U. 2 recto + 1 verso 
of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] [1] ^ I . I Hbrog . lig . yan . cag . tsa . gyi . so . pa . 
la . sprih . ho . s-ags ... [2] yig . hdi | tshes . bcu . dguhi | 
nam . . . . na (ba ?) . Sin . . . [B] hin . tsod . mdzan . tsod . 
dam . I du . zuh . sig | 

“ Sent to the soldiers of Hbrog-lig-yan-cag-tsa. 

“ This letter . . . when received on ... of the nineteenth, 
is to be taken promptly, day-time or night-time, to Sih-san.” 

Notes 

Concerning this place we have no information : it was in 
some region of nomads {Hbrog). Cag recurs in Byehu-cag 
and Tshehu-cag. 

[B] nin-tsod-mdzan-tsod-dam-du : See supra, p. 82. 

{k) Hbum-rhugs. 

85. M. Tagh. a, iii, 0043 (wood ; c. 14 X 2-5 cm. ; com- 
plete ; hole for string at right ; 11. 2 recto -j- 1 verso of ordinary 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] I : I Hbum . rhugs . su . Li . Pu . god | myi . 
hjigsna . mchis 1 [A 2] Hosi(?)2 | Gyu . mo . na . mcis . Sir . 
hdo . mgo . su . [cun] | [B] Ltag . bzi . nah . mcis || 

*' In Hbum-rhugs is the Khotani Pu-god, under safe- 
conduct {myi-hjigsna ?) ; Ho-si (?) is in Gyu-mo. Sir-hdo 
Mgo-su-cun (?) is in Ltag-bzi.” 


^ Below line. 
* Above line. 
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Note 

The reading Ho-si Gyu-mo, “ Gyu-mo West of the river ” 
{supra, pp. 47, 90 sqq.), is incorrect. 

86. M. Tagh. b, i, 0031 (wooden tally ; c. 13 X 2 cm. ; 
complete ; hole for string at left ; 11. 2 of ordinary cursive 
dbu-can script). 

I : I Hbum . rhugs . Khri . skugs | [2] ^or. 

“ Khri-skugs hjor (cor) in Hbum-rhugs.” 

From this reference to Khri-skugs hjor, which is also in 
Stag-rtse (q.v., pp. 264-5), it is clear that these two places are 
in the same region as Hbum-rhugs. 

{1) Ebu-san or Hbu-zan. 

Mentioned above, p. 92 (M.T. 0050), and also in pp. 282-4 
infra, this name is found in connection with a Yol-ba hill. In 
the following it occurs along with §ih-san and Bya-rig-skugs. 
It was probably the lull of which Sih-san was a part. 

87. M. Tagh. 0442 (wood ; c. 18 x 2 cm. ; broken away 
at left ; hole for string at right ; 11. 2 recto -\- 3 verso of 
ordinary cursive dbu-can script, faint and rubbed). 

[A 1] [Hbu . saw . gi . Sfuhjs : tsun . chad . Bya : rig : 
skugsu : Hor . chig | | [A 2] . . . G[no]s . Snah . rtsan . [n]i . 
[sh]ar . dgras : gtord . pas . tshegs . che [B 1] . . . [gyis . s)>ar] 
[mchi] : bar . htshol . ch[ig] | Sin . san . phan . cad . kyi . so 


[B 2] . . . [gin] . san . na . hdus .sin -na(u ?)ms : | 

Gno[s] : Snah . rtsa[n] [B 3] bar . du . zog : la : 

gz-n : 1 I 


“ In Bya-rig-skugs this side the Sluhs of Hbu-sah one Hor 
(Turk) . . . The Gnos-Snah-rtsan having first been scattered 
by the enemy, with great effort (?) make them go forward. 
The soldiers as far as beyond ^ih-san .... being mustered in 
6ih-san .... leave the Gnos-Snah-tsan . . . between . . . 
and . . .” 
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Note 

A 2, B 3. Gnos-Snah-rtsan : On GTios as a tribal name see 
JRAS. 1928, p. 577-8. The Gnos-Snah-rtsan may be a 
regiment. 

88. M. Tagil, c, iv, 0021 (wood; c. 12 x I'Scm. ; com- 
plete ; hole for string at right ; 11. 1 recto + 1 verso of scrawled 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] I Hbu : sah : pa(?)hi. 

[B] Hbu : sah. 

(m) Hel-ge {or Del-ge). 

See supra, p. 69. No information, except that the place, 
being associated with Nag, was probably in the Mdo-lo 
district. It is mentioned in Ch. 73, xiii, 8, as Hel-ke. 

{n) Hjag-ma-gu. 

Mentioned in p. 92 supra (M.T. 0050). Since hjag-tm is 
the name of a kind of grass, the place probably e.xhibited 
that feature. 

89. M. Tagh. a, iv, 003 (wood ; c. 13 x 2 cm. ; complete ; 
hole for string at right ; 1. 1 of ordinary cursive dbu-can 
script). 

>8 I I Mjag . ma . mgur . na . Bod . gnis . mchis . | 

“ In Mjag-ma-gu are arrived two Tibetans.” 

(M. Tagh. 009, a wooden tally, complete, reads Mjag-ma-gur 
only.) 

[0] Ho-ni. 

Mentioned p. 73 supra and JRAS. 1928, p. 568 (M.I. 
xiv, 23). It occurs also in M. Tagh. 0494 a, i, 0012, M.I. x, 
9, and p. 278 infra. Whether it was in the Nob region or in 
the Khotan region does not appear. 

90. M. Tagh. 0575 (wood ; c. 14 x 2 cm. ; broken away 
at right ; 11. 2 of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] ^ I • I Spah . rje . Egoh (rgod ?) . koh . yah . | -i . . . 

[2] btah . gis . | | Ho . nir . mchis . sam . . 
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“ Span-rje Egon-kon . . . sent ; is in Ho-ni or . . 

(jp) Jeg-sih. 

Mentioned p. 276 infra, where it is associated with Par-ban 
in a manner showing that it was in the same district and 
that it was a valley. 

91. M. Tagh. 0552 (wooden stick ; c. 32 X 1-5 x 1-5 cm. ; 
somewhat curved, with the edges of the four sides somewhat 
flattened ; several notches, etc. ; 11. l-l-l-kl-|-l of 

ordinary cursive dbu-can script, faint and partly illegible). 

[1] I I tsa . bo . Btsan . bzre . dan . Hphan . bzre . dan 
. . . legs . la . stsogs . pa . la | Rdzi . legs . kyi . gslo . ba ; | 
d . . . 

[2] Jeg . sin . gi . lam . nah . hpyu[n . hahi] : lam : du: 

byu[h] : ste . [mjchis | pyu [^] . . pon 

[gyi\ [sten . du] . . . 

[3] su . mchis . pa . las . . . . gy- . . . lag . myi . pehu . 
stag . par . gyurd | : bdag : cag . brg-g- : m . p- . 

[4] . . rnamsu . . . 

“ To grandsons Btsan-bzer and Hphan-bzer and — legs 
and the rest : letter of Rdzi-legs. I am on the road leading 
to (?) the Jeg-sih road ...” (the remainder too illegible to allow 
of a continuous rendering). 

(q) Khri-skugs hjor. 

Associated with Hbmn-rnitgs and Stag-rtse ; see p. 259 
supra. 

(r) Liii-sJced-ckad. 

See p. 281 infra. 

(s) Lho-lo-pan-ro-rbog-sJcyes. 

Mentioned in M. Tagh. c, iii, 004, as a townlet (mkhar-bu). 

(t) Mdo-lo and its town (mkhar). 

Mentioned in No. 20 supra, p. 70. 

Mdo-lo, always associated with Me-skar, is named in the 
Tibetan chronicle of Khotan (Ancient Khotan, p. 583), and 
also in the two other Tibetan accounts of Buddhism in Khotan 
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(Sir Asutosh Mookerjee . . Jubilee FoZwmes, iii, pp. 37 and 48). 
The two latter rather contradictorily speak of Mdo-lo in 
Me-skar and of taking from Me-skar the road to Mdo-lo 
“ traversing mountains and valleys But it is easy to 
reconcile this by supposing Mdo-lo to be the movmtainous, 
further, part of Me-skar, and the general probability is that 
it lay in the Polu direction. It was on the route of the 
Buddhists who fled from Khotan to Tibet, which was perhaps 
the ordinary route of communications between the two 
countries. 

(u) Me-nu. 

Mentioned infra (p. 291) in the name Me-nu Na-gzigs. 

(v) Mjag-ma-gu. 

See Hjag-ma-gu, sufra, p. 270. 

(w) Nag. 

Mentioned supra, p. 69, where the place appears to be 
in the Mdo-lo district of the Khotan king’s dominions : 
accordingly it is different from the Nag-^od of JRAS. 1928, 
pp. 561-2. 

92. M. Tagh. a, iii, 0063 (paper, fol. 13 in volume ; c. 27 X 
7 cm. ; complete ; 11. 5 recto of rather small cursive dbu-can 
script, partly faint ; 11. 3 verso in another hand). 

[A 1] ^ I I [j]o . CO . Stag . bzre ^ . gyi . [za . shar] | | 

[srjid . drugi . mchid . gsol . bah | jo . co . lha . dpal . thugs . 
bde . bar [2] s[m]o[nd . cin] . mchis | tses . ni . [su] . 
dguhi . nub . mo . | Skyan . ro . nas . | rkya . gsum . dan . 
rkah . [6 cm] . gcig . mchis . pas . pho . na . [PAjod . kar [3] 
mtshan . ma . mchis . pa 2 . brkas . te . htshal . nas . | bdag . 
dan . [tha]h . Nag . tu . mjald . nas ® . rkun . por . ho . ma . 
htshal . te . mchis . na[h] [4] rgya[n] . kun . tu . glo . ba . cun . 
zih . mchis . na . zib . bkas . rma . bar . thugs . rje . chit . 
gzigs I . I htshal . bahi . spu . stag . bzi . khon . ba . -u . 

* Compendious for bzer. 

’ pa below line. 

* s crossed out. 
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[5] mtshal . ser . dan . mtshal ifyre ?) . dan . [kum] . ser . 
dan . I [gsurnl mchis . [na]g. 

[B — a different documenti\ 

[B 1] I : Hu . ten . ban . nog . Ro . [mm] . legs . kyi : 
gnen | | Sum . pa . Gsas . slebs . rma . ste . spyan [2] ras . 

kyis . btsah . bar . zan . Ion . la . bsgu[l] j 

[A 1-2] “ In the presence of the chief Stag-bzer : letter- 
petition of the Six Estates. We pray that His Highness the 
chief may be happy. [A 2-3] On the evening of the twenty- 
ninth there came from Skyah-ro three loads {rTcya ?) and eleven 
bundles. Upon our sending orders the messenger, who had 
the mark of a Phod-kar, joined us in the Nag plain. We do 
not make him out to be a robber. [A 4- ] The ... is very 
stupid : have the kindness to question him closely. The 
persons sent are four soldier brothers : their rations are ...” 

[B 1 — a different document.] 

“ A kinsman of the Hu-ten bande Ro-^ah-legs, stated to be 
the Sum-pa Gsas-slebs, sent on to the noble councillor for 
examination (or ‘as being a spy ’ ?).” 

Notes 

The translation is dubious in places. 

1. 2. Skyan-ro : Name of a locality, on the lines of Cog-ro, 
Hgren-ro, etc. A Skyan-po, i.e. a man of the Skyan tribe of 
Skyan-ro, was mentioned in JRAS. 1928, p. 562, and another 
p. 583. 

Phod-kar : This local tribe name will come up for con- 
sideration later. 

1. 3. rkun-por : It is interesting to see that a suspicion 
of robbery (of the grain) was promptly aroused in the Nag 
district, which above (p. 67) was mentioned in connection 
with robberies. 

1. 4. rgyan : ? for rkyah “ wild ass ” ? 

Altogether this incident, in which an up-countryman, 
arriving with a convoy of grain, naturally in the circum- 
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stances arouses the suspicion of the local Tibetans, is not 
without a certain human interest : imable to make anything 
of him and baffled by his stupidity, the embarrassed officials 
send him on, with an escort, to headquarters — a Tibeto- 
Turkestan idyll of the eighth century a.d. 

1. 4. sjni : Cf. spun-dmag (JRAS. 1928, p. 581) ? 

mtshal-ser . . . : This passage is obscure. 

B. 1. ban-nog : For the suffix nog (forming a plural of 
honour ?) used in cases of bandes cf. the document edited in 
Hoernle’s Manuscript Remains, pp. 402-3. 

Sum-pa : Cf. JRAS. 1927, p. 85 and reff. The Sum-pas 
are stated in the dictionary to be the people of Amdo in 
north-eastern Tibet. 

spyan-ras-kyis-btsah-bar : On this phrase see p. 258 supra 
and p. 278 infra and M.T. 0516 : btsah recurs also p. 283. 

(r) Na-gram. 

A place-name used as a surname : it occurs in a, i, 0015 ; 
a, iii, 002 ; a, v, 0015 (p. 256 supra). 

(y) Par-ban. 

Mentioned p. 85 (M.T. c, iii, 0025) supra, in an urgent 
letter directed to be sent down (i.e. no doubt from Tibet) 
to Par-ban on the one hand and Dru-gu kjor on the other 
for forwarding to ^ih-san. The implication is that for the 
sake of security duplicates were sent. Since certainly the 
Dru-gu hjor lay, as will be shown later, to the east, it seems 
clear that the Par-ban route must have led to a descent 
via Cer-cen or Polu ; and this is confirmed by a document 
(given below, p. 281) in which Par-ban is associated with 
[Ho-toh] Gyu-mo. The name does not seem to be Tibetan, 
and so is probably older than the Tibetan rule. Its non- 
occurrence in the Miran documents suggests that the place 
lay rather in the Khotan region than in that of Nob. Might 
it be the Parvata which in the Kharosthl documents (see now 
Professor Rapson’s index) is several times mentioned in 
connection with Cadota (Niya region) ? 
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94. M. Tagh. c, iv, 0036 (wood, pointed at left ; c. 12 x 
2 cm. ; complete ; hole for string at right ; 11. 2 recto + 
1 verso of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] I . I Par . ban . gyi . th[o]d . ka\ gyi . ^o . rtsan . 
[2] hgram . du . Nam . ru . pag . gi . \gsurn\ [B] [row] . rnu . 
mchis . pahi. 

“ In the upper toll-station of Par-ban are arrived three of 
Nam-ru-pag with a ron-rhu (?).” 

Notes 

Nam-ru-paq is a frequently mentioned regiment (and 
district ?) : see Innermost Asia, pp. 1084-5, and p. 267 supra. 

So-rtsan-hgram : “ Toll-granary-bank.” The same phrase 
occurs in 0522 {Innermost Asia, loc. cit.) and in 0015 {chu- 
hdus-kyi-rtsan-hgram “granary bank of the confluence”) : 
so-rtsah is found in the Gosrhga-vydkarana, fol. 354, 11. 4 
and 7. The meaning probably is a granary for storing 
grain taken as toll at a crossing. On rtsan see JRAS. 1927, 
p. 69. In some cases hgram is perhaps confused with gam 
(ibid., p. 57). 

ron-rhu : The reading is uncertain. Perhaps the meaning 
may be soldiers with an officer; with ron-rhu (if correct) 
cf. ce-rhu or tsa-rhu, JRAS. 1928, pp. 563, 571. The 
genitive mchis-pahi at the end either implies a con- 
tinuation in another document (which was not unusual) 
or is like some genitives in Indian inscriptions and means 
merely that the wooden tablet belonged, or related, to the 
persons named. The usage is highly natural, and not 
rare in these documents. 

95. M. Tagh. 0523 (wood; c. 7-5 x2-5cm. ; broken 
away at left ; 11. 3 of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] 1 : 1 Par . ban . gsar . gy . . . [2] gyi . tshu . 

roldan . [dr]ogs (tshugs ?) . gcig ... [3] gyi : sno[n . sde(du ?)] 
. stsald . . . 

“ Sent to reinforce (snon-sde {du?)) . . . this side of . . . New 
Par-ban and . . . one squad.” 
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Notes 

1. 2. tshugs : See p. 53 supra. 

1. 3. snon : See p. 65 supra and add M.T. a, iii, 0034. 

96. M. Tagh. 0497 (paper ; c. 18-5 x 9 cm. ; fragmentary 
at right and below ; 11. 6 of rather large rough cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[1] I I Nan . rje . po . Khri . bze[r] . las . [sts]o[g]s . pa . 
la . . . [2] dan . Khyun . bzer . gyi . mchid . gsol . ba | | 

nan . [rje] ... [3] thugs . bde . ham . myi . bde . mchid . yige . 
las . g[so] ... [4] cag . gyan . Par . ban . dan . Je[g] . sin . gi . 
mdo . [tshuw] ... [5] tog . dpon . [hsogl . . [6] la . si . . . 

“ To Home Minister Khri-bl;er and the rest : letter-petition 
of . . . and Khyun-bzer. {Then after the usual compliments.^ 
We also .... as far as Par-ban and the lower valley of 
Jeg-^ih ...” 


Note 

On Jeg-sih see p. 271 supra. 

(z) Pehu-mar (cf. Pehu-rtse). 

Mentioned p. 56 supra. 

97. M. Tagh. b, ii, 001 (paper, fol. no. 43 in vol. ; c. 28 X 
13 cm. ; rather fragmentary and discoloured ; 11. 12 of 
ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] I I zan . po . Hphan . bzre ^ . la . | | Gsas . 

[sfejbs . gy[i] . \mchi]A . gsol . bah . | mchid . gyis . rmasna | 
thugs . bd[e] ... [2] | thos . te . bdag . nan . pa . yan . 
smon . pa . las . ma . gal . te : glo . ba . ra[b . tu] . dgah . zi[w . 
m]ch[i]s . 1 bkah . phrin . dan . sul . du . mjal . te . ] nan . 
phabs . [gli ?] (phri ?) . . . [3] dbul . bar . bgyis . pa . | nun , 
sas . zig . mchispa . [la]s . | . . d . po . la . g-es . par . mchi , 
kar . phyag . las . g-o . ma . nas . slar . lus . te . . . [4] bdag . 
kyah . rab . tu . gnon . te . bkah . chad . htshal . . slad . gvis . 


1 Compendious for bier. 
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phjogs .gyi .... 'oa, (cha ?) . bkah . myi . hbab . [6] . . . . 

n . ga . cir . [5] mdzad . bdag -n . cig . ma . 

mch[i]s . [par] . [s]na . s[l]ad . -i . . . [<Au]gs . pag . mdzad . 

[par] bskur . cin [6] mcb[i]s . | da . van . hdi . skad . 

snan . snuns . gsol . te . {blcahl . {tsh . ] [m]yi . hbab . | bdag . 
kyan . Pehn . mar . gyi . so . par . mchis . pa . sug . rj[e]d . Li . 
[g]sum . [7] la . cig . ni . bro . htshal . cig . ni . rih . sdod . 
htshal .... ch[i]g . tshal . ma . nod . du . btah . zih . mchisna . 
Ho . ni . dag . du . hkhor . bar . rgyur . na . . [8] tshal . 
brgyags . kyan . gtoh . la . thugste . rab . tu . pons . sin . 
mchis . na . hdi . zal . ta . tsam . mdzade . -re . yah . [r]gyad . 
dan . sgyu . dag . mchis . [9] se[3 . g]dah . na . sgyu . ma . sor . 
bar . spyan . ras . gyi[s] . btsa . zih . [m]noste | lis . ci . theg . 
pa . . sa (s-a ?) . ma . brtsah . j slad . ma . zah . pohi . phyag . 
tu . phyag [10] rgyas . btab . te . bzag . nas . slar . len . par . 
htshal . na | hdi . tsam . zig . spyan . ras . gyis . btsa . bar . 
thugs . rje . cir . zigs . | ma . | [11] bskyud . gyi . mtshan . 
ma . sman . sna . gsum . [zi]g . sug . rgyas . btabste . bskur . 
ba . dah . spyan . zigs . ja . tor . gnis . ^ig . hbul . zi[h] [12] 
mchis . na . bzes . par . ci . gnah . chuh [b] . s[a]s . bkah . 
myi . hbab . par . gsol . zih . mchis . | 

[1-2] “ To Uncle Hphan-b^er : letter-petition of Gsas- 
slebs. [Then after the usual compliments'] [2-5] Encountering 
your missive on the way, I made earnest endeavour to deliver 
. . . only a little having come, and . . . left of the hemp 
{? gro-ma) from the present {phyag ?) on the occasion of coming 
to ... to ... I am very much ashamed and ought to be 

reprimanded. Hereafter, if would you do . . . 

not sending a reprimand. [5-6] I . . . no . . . having come, 
first and last giving attention to . . . shall be sending. For 
the present, merely on this occasion asking after your health, 
may I not be reprimanded. [6-9] I also am come to the 
soldiery (as a soldier ?) of Pehu-mar. Of the three Khotanis 
in the hand-list one is laid up, one is indolent, one, 
having been sent to get his rations, has (will have ?) to return 
to Ho-ni-dag. Even if he succeeds in getting the food-supplies 
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sent, he is quite destitute, and, as he is only acting as a servant, 
it is possible that . . . and deception may come about. 
[9-10] In case deception may escape, I have determined to 
keep my eyes open. "What a Khotani is capable of, the earth 
has not . . . Later having sent him with a sealed letter to 
the hand of the Uncle, I beg (you ?) to receive him back. For 
the moment will you please be so good as to keep your eyes 
open ? [10-12] As a sign of not having forgotten, I am 
sending some three medicines with a seal attached, and I am 
offering as a present two ja-tor. Please accept them. I beg 
you for a little while not to reprimand (me).” 

Notes 

1. 6. sug-rjed : “hand-list” recurs in M.T. 0193. 

1. 7. Ho-ni-dag : This seems to be a dual or plural of 
Ho-ni, which in that case would be double. Or can the 
meaning be “ the Ho-ni people ” ? 

1. 8. -re-{yah-)rgxjad : This might perhaps be for hdre- 
(yah-)brgyad “ eight devils ”. One of the documents (M.I. 
xiv, 002) uses the phrase “ a hdre is in my mind ”, meaning 
“ I am depressed ”. 

1. 9. lis-ci-theg : Some proverb disrespectful to the native 
Khotanis is perhaps intended. 

spyan-ras-gyis-btsa : The phrase recurs in 1. 10 and 
pp. 258, 274. 

1. 11. ja-tor: Is this = ia-p/(or “tea-cup”? 

(aa) Rgya-Mrug-hdul. 

This seems to be a place-name infra, pp. 282-3. 

(66) Roh-lihs. 

This seems to be a place-name in 

98. M. Tagh. 6, i, 0060 (wood ; c. 13 x 2 cm. ; complete ; 
hole for string at left ; 1. 1 of ordinary cursive dbu-can 
script). 

1 : I Hbro : hi ] Eon . lihs . yul . bzuh | 


“ Eoh-lihs in Hbro taken.” 
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Note 

Ebro : In N.E. Tibet ; recurs in Bstan-h^yur colophons, 
(cc) Sam-cka. 

Mentioned p. 256 sujpra and pp. 272-3 infra. 

99. M. Tagh. b, i, 0022 (wooden tally; c. 12 x 1'5 cm. ; 
complete ; hole for string at left ; several notches recto ; 
11. 2 recto + 2 verso of ordinary cursive dbu-can script ; a 
different hand recto 1. 2 and verso). 

[A 1] I . I Bsam . cha . Mdo . gchod | [A 2] h[bu]l 

[B 1] I I Mnal . hpan . gi . sde . rag [B 2] Hpan . rogs . 

gyis . pye . bre . do . bs[<s]is . ba . slad . gis. 

“ [To] Mdo-gchod of Bsam-cha : offered. By rag Hphan- 
rogs of the Mhal-hp[h]an regiment, two bre of flour, after the 
census.” 


Notes 

B 1. Mhal-hpan-gi-sde : This might be the “ sick-assisting 
regiment ” : see supra, p. 94. 

In another document also (M. Tagh. a, ii, 0098) Bsam-cha 
is used as a surname. 

{dd) &el-than. 

Mentioned p. 71 supra. 

(ee) Snan-hu-ha. 

This is described as a townlet (mkhar-bu). 

100. M. Tagh. ii, 1 (wood; c. 13-5 x 2cm. ; broken 
away at top left ; 1. 1 ( + lower part of another) recto 1 
( 4- upper part of another) verso of ordinary cursive dbu -can 
script). 

[Al] 

[N2] ... [la] . \ I gros . mhan . gi . hbans . Kho . Iho 
[B 1] . . n . Snah . [hu] . ha , mkar : bu . na . | Bod . bzi . 
tshugs [B 2] ... [h] . [bar . tse . s-ir . tsh-gs . po-.] 

‘ To . . . Kho-lho, servant of the authorities in cormcil. 
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. . . In tke townlet Snan-hu-ha two Tibetans, . . . squad 
. . . in . . . bar-tse-s-i sergeaunt.” 

The same place may be mentioned below, pp. 282-3. 

(ff) Sta-gu and Ta-gu. 

Some references to this place, which was a khrom “ mart ”, 
have been given in JRAS. 1928, p. 589, and Ta-gu, which is, 
no doubt, the same, has occurred pp. 57-8 supra. The fact 
that the place is mentioned in documents both from Miran, 
where it is definitely brought into connection with Tshal-byi, 
and from Mazar Tagh suggests that it lay on the confines of 
the two administrations, and it seems likely that it was 
somewhere in the valley of the Cer-cen river. 

101. M. Tagh. b, i, 002 (wooden stick ; c, 39 x 1 X T5 ; 
nearly complete ; 11. 1 [A] d- 1 [B] -f 1 [C] -f 1 -f 2 [D] 
of square dbu-can script, two sizes). 

[C] . . . zla . Khyi : tsa : nan : rj®e : pho : Stagu : gans : 
gram : mkhan : zebu. 

“ Friend Khyi-tsa, . . . of Sta-gu bank (?).” 

102. M. Tagh. 0491 (paper ; c. 7 x 10 cm. ; fragmentary 
at right ; 11. 4 of ordinary square dbu-can script). 

[1] I : I zah . cig . Stag . gu . -i . . [2] ham . myi . bde . 
mchid . yi . . . . [3] stsal . par . ci . g . . . [4] mtho . dbu . 
rmog . . . 

This is sent to a councillor in Sta-gu with compliments and 
good wishes. 

103. M. Tagh. h, ii, 0017 (wood, curved ; c. 16 X 2 cm. ; 
complete ; hole for string at right ; 11. 1 recto -}- 1 verso of 
rather square dbu-can script, blurred). 

[A] I : I Li . ^irdad | Stags : gur . ri . zug | [B] . . . 
-u.ru. chog . . . 

“ Khotani Sir-dad is in Sta-gu with mountain sickness . . 
{gg) Ta-Jm. 

The existence of a place so named appears from the following 
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documents, one of which associates it with [Ho-toh] Gyu-mo 
and Par-ban. 

104. M. Tagh. c, ii, 0065 (paper, fol. no. 52 in volume ; 

c. 14 X 7 cm. ; fragmentary at right ; 11. 4 of ordinary 

cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] I I Ta . ha : nah | Sna : nam . Zla . bzre ^ | ri . zug | 
Tshu ... [2] Snail . lun . rtse . nah | ELhyun . po . Myes . 
skyes : ri : zug ... [3] Lin . sked . chad . nah | Gze . ma : 
Sman : lod ; ri : zug | Hbog ... [4] Drugu . hjor : nah | Po . 
si : -o I : Pyi : slebs : ri : zug | 1 • • • 

“ In Ta-ha the Samarkand! Zla-bzer, ri-zug. In Tshu . . . 
In Snah-lun-rtse Khyun-po Myes-skyes ri-zug. ... In Lih- 
sked-chad Gze-ma Sman-lod, ri-zug. In Hbog ... In the 
Dru-gu hjor Po-si-o Phyi-slebs ri-zug.” 

Notes 

On ri-zug “ mountain-sick ” (?) see supra, pp. 84, 258 ; on 
Snah-luh-rtse, p. 263 ; on Lih-sked-chad, p. 271 ; on the 
Dru-gu hjor, p. 56 ; on Sna-nam, p. 291 infra ; on Khyun-po, 
p. 93 supra. 

Tshu ... is, no doubt, part of a name : Hbog ... is 
very likely the Hbog-la-tham of p. 282-3 infra. 

Sman-lod, in virtue of the syllable lod, should probably be 
a woman, and the name Gze-ma reinforces the probability 
(Ancient Khotan, p. 582). 

105. M. Tagh. 0064 (wood ; c. 12-5 X 1-5 cm. ; complete ; 
1. 1 recto of ordinary cursive dbu-can script ; some traces of 
erased writing verso). 

[A] I . I Ta . hah | 

106. M. Tagh. 0524 (wood ; c. 16 x -75 x 1 cm. ; frag- 
mentary at left ; 1. 1 of ordinary, square dbu-can script, in 
3 compartments ; 5 notches in B). 

I Ta ha I Gyumo : tshugs : nis | Par : ban | | | | | 

“ Ta-ha | Gyu-mo, two squads j Par-ban.” 

* Compendious for bier. 
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When publishing this document in Sir A. Stein’s Innermost 
Asia (p. 1085), I had not realized that both Ta-ha and Par-ban 
were certainly place-names, and hence the document was 
declared “ unintelligible The other occurrences suffice to 
make all clear. 

On Par-ban and Gyu-mo see supra, pp. 90 sqq., 264-6. 
(M) Tshehu-cag. 

107. M. Tagh. 007 (wooden tally; c. 9x1-5 cm. ; 
slightly broken away ; hole for string at right ; 1. 1 of 
ordinary cursive dbu-can script ; 5 notches or lines recto, 
3 verso). 

I . I Tshehu . chag . | * 

108. M. Tagh. c, hi, 0033 (wood ; c. 9 X 1-5 cm. ; com- 
plete; hole for string at right; 1. 1 of ordinary cursive 
dbu-can script). 

Tshehu . cagi . so . pah 

“ Soldier of Tshehu-cag.” 

Under the variant form Rtsehu-cag this name has occurred 
supra, p. 93, and with the above spelling, p. 256 (M. Tagh. 
0615). 

(m) Yol-ba-ri (“ the Yol-ba hill ”). 

The name may retain a memory of Yol (Yeula), the early 
kin g of Khotan (Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 237). It is 
associated with Hbu-sah. 

109. M. Tagh. c, in, 0027 (wood ; c. 25/1 X 1 cm. ; frag- 
mentary right and left, one side (D) broken away for purposes 
of a tally (?) and showing 6 notches, C also showing a number 
of independent notches ; A, 11. 2 (one compartment), B, 1. 1, 
(6 compartments) of ordinary cursive dbu-can script ; C, 
1. 1 of a strange script, apparently a derivative of Brahml). 

[A] [1] sde . rjes . bre . bdun . kyan . [A 2] htshald {also 
independently) [1] brgyags : [2] htshald. 

[B] I : Ijdh : | Hbog . la . tham | Rgya : drug . hdid | Yol : 
ba : ri I Sam : chah | [S]na[n] . -u . -ya . (-gya, -gra ?). 

[C] Illegible. 
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The four compartments probably contain only place-names, 
although the third name “ China- and Drug-taming ” or 
“ Six-Chinese-taming ” would be more appropriate to a 
regiment — ^perhaps it is the name of a hill-station (rise). 

Lyin may have something to do with Lin- shed-chad, while 
Sam-cha certainly, and perhaps Hbog-la-tham and Snah—u—ya 
{Snaii-hu-ha), have been noted above (see pp. 279-281). 

110. Khad. 052 (paper, originally folded in a long slip, 
like a modern Tibetan letter ; complete ; 11. 6 recto -|- 6 verso 
of ordinary cursive dhu-can script, exceedingly faint). 

(A for the most part illegible — a different document.) 

[B 1] . . m I rta . gi . lohi . dpyid . sla . ra . bahi . ho . la | 
so . btsas . de . Hbu . zah . Yol . ba . ri . hi . byan . g-yog . Li : 
nan . g[l]eg [B 2] hi . Li . Su . dad . ces . kyi . Ian . ma[h] . mo . 
zig . snogs (sphrogs ?) . de j Li . phuh . du . chad . pas . dgum . 
zes . bgyis . na . khon . hi . tshe [B 3] nas . kyah . dgum . ri . zu , 
du . yah . gzag . ces . bgyis . na | tshug . pon . las . bsogs . de . 
rog . po . cha . gsum . la . doh . tse . bzi . s[t]oh . lha . rgya 
[B 4] so . rog . bskah . sha . rold . mo . d[ho]s-e . . so . . ru . 
cha . . . dbul . bar . bgyis . de . [der] . ham . gyu . bgyisna . . 
[B 5] gcig . las . gnisu . bsgyur . ba . [ra]d . gos . yan . chad . 
phrogs . de . rgya[b] . chad . gyis . gyah . chad . la . ri . zu . du . 
yah . gzag . par . bgyis . [B 6] pahi . dpah . lah | tshugs . 
skyu . dah . gnis {gya \ gya \ gyd] [la] s . bsogs . pa . hi . 
dpah . rgyas . bthad. 

[B 1-2] “ At the beginning of the first spring month of 
the Horse year, on examining the soldiers, a Khotani gleg, 
named Su-dad, one of the Khotanis serving as cooks in 
Yol-ba-ri in Hbu-zah, having many times caused annoyance(?), 
it was decided that he should be put to death in the Khotani 
troop. [B 2-4] It being decided that even after his death 
(though he must die ?) he should be put in the ri-zu, his 
comrades, the sergeaunt and so forth, three parties, agreed to 
pay one thousand five hundred doii-tse as ransom of their 
comrade, the first quota at once (?) . . . [B 4-5] In case the 
parties prove tricky, for each \don-tse\ two shall be substituted, 
JRAS. APML, 1930. 19 
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and they may be deprived of everything down to their travel - 
clothes and punished as far as flogging and also put in the 
ri-zu. [B 6] In witness whereof the signatures of the squad- 
leader and the two . . . and the rest are appended.” 

Notes 

This is one of the not infrequent cases where we have 
mention of punishment or execution of Khotanls by the 
Tibetan authorities ; cf. supra, p. 49. They show that the 
Tibetan control was sternly maintained. 

B 1. byan-g-yog : The phrase is found also in M. Tagh. h, 
i, 0059, “ cook-service,” and M.I. xiv, 124, 0070. 

1. 3. ri-zu : Sense uncertain. Is it “ torture ” or “ prison ”, 
of “ left in the moimtains ” ? Kecurs in c, iv, 0038. 

doh-tse : A frequently named coin. 

gyu : Usually gya-gyu “ trickery ” ; cf. sgyu “ deceit ”. 

111. M. Tagh. a, iv, 00131 (paper fragment, fol. no. 21 
in vol. ; c. 15 x 6 cm. ; 11. 5 of clear dbu-can script). 

[1] . . tshuns . tshes . ni . su . la | chab . rgyud . ched . 
pohi . so . pa . bthus . te | dgun . sla . . . [2] . . dan . [ 
Stag . Klu . bJier . dan . | blon . Mtsho . bzah . gis . | so . 
bskos . nas . | m . . . [3] . . gs . chig . dan . | rha . dkog . 
nul . tshugs . bzi . ni . so . byan . gi . . . [4] . . Mtsho . bzan . 
Sm . san . du . mchis . nas . | rna . s-o . . . [5] . . san . Yol . 
ba . ri . . . 

[1] “ ... on the 20th day of the last .... the soldiers 
of the great government having been called up, in the winter 
month ... [2] ... and Stag Klu-bzer and Councillor 
Mtsho-bzan having made the levy of soldiers . . . [3] . . . 
one company and of secret camel spies foiu- companies. Of 
the soldier missive . . . [4] . . . Mtsho-bzan having come 
to &n-san, the camel . . . [5] . . . Hbu-i&ix, the hill Yol-ba.” 

Notes 

1. 4. so-hyah : See supra, p. 84, and infra, p. 292. 

1. 5. . . sah-Y ol-ha-ri : This is, no doubt, Hbu-san, on 

which see supra, pp. 269-70. 
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We have the impression that the Yol-ba hill and Hbu-sah 
belong to the hills of which ^in-san is the most easterly part, 
abutting on the Khotan river. 

(jj) Zttgs-nam. 

On this place see supra, pp. 86, 248. 

VI. Places or States adjacent to, or connected with, 
THE Khotan Region 

(a) Bru-za. 

Assuming that it was proved in Asia Major, ii, pp. 258-9, 
that the name Bru-za was originally attached to a part of 
the Khotan territory, it may still be a question what the 
term denoted in later times. In the Tibetan chronicle we 
have the following notices : — 

112. Chronicle, ll. 223-4 ; year 66 (Ox) = a.d. 737 : 
blon . Skyes . bzan . Ldoh . tsab . gyis | Bru . za . jml . tu . 

drahs | dgun . pho . bran . Brag . mar . na . bzugs . te [ Bru . 
iahi . rgyal : po : phab . ste . phyag . htshald | 

“ Coimcillor Skyes-bzah Ldoh-tsab having marched into 
the Bru-za country, in the winter, when (the Tibetan king) 
was residing in the palace at Brag-mar, the Bru-za king was 
reduced and sent homage.” 

113. Chronicle, ll. 230-1 ; year 69 (Dragon) = a.d. 740 : 
Btsan . po . chen . po : po . bran | dbyard . Mtshar . bu : 

snahi . Nan . mo : glih . na . bzugste | je . ba : Khri . ma . lod . 
Bru,. za . rje . la . bag . mar . btah ] 

“ The Btsan-po being resident in his palace in Nan-mo-glih 
of Mtshar-bu-sna during the summer, the princess (je-ba ?) 
Khri-ma-lod was sent to be wife to the Bru-za king.” 

The facts made known from Chinese sources by Chavannes 
{Documents, pp. 149 sqq.), and summarized in Ancient Khotan, 
pp. 6-7, especially the marriage with a Tibetan princess, 
make it plain that the above quotations relate to “ Little 
P'olii ” or Gilgit. The slight difference, if any, in date may 
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be explained on another occasion. But this circumstance 
does not in the least invalidate the definite evidence of the 
Khotan chronicle attributing the name Bru-so-lo-na (= Bru- 
zal) to a part (at least) of the Khotan territory, namely 
that in which were Mdo-lo and Me-skar. In that district 
is Polu, through which passes one route to the great north- 
western Tibetan plain, the Byah-thah ; and the name reminds 
us of the Chinese P‘olu and the Paloyo, which Sir Aurel 
Stein reports as apphed by the Dards of Gilgit to the people 
of Baltistan. This may be remembered in support of the 
other indications previously [Asia Major, pp. 25, 270 ; Festgabe 
Jacobi, p. 73) cited in favour of some early ethnic connection 
between populations of Western Tibet and of Khotan. 

[b) Glih-rins (“ Long Meadow ”), Ghn-rins-tshal (“ Long- 
Meadow Wood ”), Glih-rihs-smug-po-tshal (" Long- 
Meadow-Bamboo (Reed ? Cane ?) Wood ”). 

A reference to a Glih-rihs has been quoted supra (p. 84). 
Such a name might occur an)rwhere in Tibetan territory ; 
but the additional terms tshal “ wood ” and smug-po-tshal 
“ Bamboo (or Reed or Cane) Wood ” justify us in identifying 
the place so named with the Ghh-rins-tshal mentioned 
previously (JEAS. 1927, p. 816), as noticed in the Tibetan 
chronicle (11. 59, 101) and in a document from Miran. It 
belonged to the district of Skyi, which must have been a 
region of northern Tibet commimicating with Miran and, as 
we see, also with Khotan. In spite of its not belonging to the 
latter country the number of references to it, suggesting that 
it was a centre for relations with Khotan {via Cer-cen or 
Polu ?), no doubt justify a citation of some or most of them 
here. 

114. M. Tagh. c, ii, 0041 (wood ; c. 17 X 3 cm. ; com- 
plete ; 11. 3 recto 3 verso of ordinary cursive dbu-can script, 
faint and rubbed). 

[A 1] I I Stag . btsan . dan . Mdo . btsan . . . 

[A 2] [Gyul 1 . st[ag . sogjs . bah . la : | . . . 
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[A3] 1 . bah . phyogs . su . [thjugs . [bde] . . . 

^ i r 

[B 1] yi . ge . las . snun . gsol . zin . mcbis . Glin . [ri/is]. 
[B 2] gi . Li . la . nas . bre . gah . skur . ham . ma . skur. 
[B 3] I Stag . rtsan . gi . Ma[n] . zu . stagi . sbul . sbur . tsir . s . . . 

“ Petition of ... to Stag-btsan and Mdo-btsan, [G^/i/jl-stag 
and the rest. [Then after the usual compliments.'] To the 
Khotanis of Glih-rihs has a full bre of barley been sent or not ? 
Offering of Man-zu Stag of Stag-rtsan [regiment]. ...” 

Notes 

1. A 3. phyogs-su : This phrase, which recurs, means “ on 
[your] side ”, “ on [your] part ”. 

1. B 3. sbur-tsir : “ chaff and millet ” ? 

115. M. Tagh. 006 (wood ; c. 11 x 2 cm. ; complete ; 
hole for string at left ; 11. 2 of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] I : I Glih . rihs . smug | [2] po . tshal. 

Similar are M. Tagh. a, iv, 0045 (notches recto) and 0017 
(8 notches or lines recto) ; also 0016, which, however, omits 
tshal. 

116. M. Tagh. 0151 (wood ; c. 15-5 X 1 cm. ; complete 
1. 1 of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

^ I 1 Glih . rihsu . gsen . Hphan . legs . la. 

“ In Glih-rihs to the gsen Ilphan-legs.” 

Gsen, as a personal or official designation, occurs also in 
M. Tagh. 0266 and a, iii, 0026. 

117. M. Tagh. a, iii, 0013 (wood; c. 21 x 3cm.; com- 
plete ; hole for string at right ; 11. 2 of ordinary cursive 
dbu-can script). 

[1] ^ I I Glih . rihs . smug . po . tshal . na . Bod . gnis . 
Li . gnis . la | Bzah . Ho[rd . gyi . sde] [2] Mnan .Ji.hu. 
tshugs . phon | Lah . myi . hi . sde . Dbyild . [Chas] . legs . 
tog I . -g 
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“ In Glin-rins-smug-po-tshal two Tibetans, two Khotanis, 
namely, Mnan Ji-bu, of the Bzan-Hor regiment, sergeaunt, 
Dbyild Chas-legs, of the Lan-myi regiment, corporal, . . 

Notes 

The two regiments, Bzan-Hor and Lan-myi, are mentioned 
elsewhere ; they will be noted again subsequently. 

1. 2. tshugs-fhon and hog-phon : See supra, p. 53. 

(c) G-yar-skyan. 

The G-yar-skyan regiment is mentioned on p, 53 supra, 
and in M. Tagh. 0280 {Innermost Asia, p. 1085) we have a 
Yar-skyeh regiment and in 0544 one named Yar-skyan. The 
three are, no doubt, identical and designate a Tibetan force 
raised in, or serving in, Yarkand. 

(d) Kha-ga-pan. 

The single document being addressed to a khri “ throne ” 
or “ divan ”, the place named will have been an independent, 
or quasi-independent, state. The only state that can come 
into question is that which in old writings, Kharosthi, Chinese, 
Tibetan, and Buddhist Sanskrit, is cited as Cugapan, Cugopa, 
Cakoka, Che-chii-chia, Chu-chu-po,Chu-chu-pan,Bcu-gon-pan, 
and the inhabitants of which are by the Chinese designated 
Tzu-ho (see Sir Aurel Stein’s Ancient Khotan, pp. 89-93, 582 ; 
M. Sylvain Levi in BEFE-0, v, pp. 255-6, 263, 267 ; notes in 
Zeitschrift fur Buddhismus, vi, pp. 184-5 ; Festgabe Jacobi, 
p. 47, and the sources cited in those connections). The 
syllable pam, which probably means “ road ”, recurs in the 
old name {Kilpam or Gilpayn) of Kihan, lying more or less 
in the same region west of Khotan. The place having been 
shown by Sir A. Stein to be identical with the modem 
Karghalik, it seems likely that in the name Kha-ga-pan we 
have in fact the oldest form of that designation, which may 
have resulted merely from an addition of the Turkish suffix 
lik to the Kha-ga apparently seen in the document. As 
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regards the difference between Kha-ga and Kargha (if the 
latter spelling is fully authorized), neither the r (see the 
remarks in Asia Major, ii, p. 262) nor the variation of the 
aspirates need trouble us in our documents. 

It seems quite possible that another form of the name 
Cu-gon-pan is recorded in the Tibetan chronicle, which relates 
(1. 72) that in the year 26 (Bird) = a.d. 697 

Ce . dog . pan . gyi , p[h]o . na . phyag . htsald | 

“ An envoy of Ce-dog-pan did homage.” 

The date is not unsuitable, and the name needs only a 
transference of a vowel mark in order to become Ce-dgo-pan, 
which would be a fair approximation for the Tibetans in their 
early acquaintance with Karghalik. Also, if not Karghalik, 
what country is denoted ? In a Miran document (a paper 
fragment M.I. vii, 83a) the form Cu-ehu-pam seems to occur, 
unfortunately without further information. 

118. M. Tagh. 6, i, 00104 (paper, fol. no. 39 in vol., 
fragmentary at right and at bottom ; c. 25’5 X 15 cm. ; 
11. 11 of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] ^ I : I Kha . ga . pan . khri . la | | Rmah . rogs . 
gyi . mchid . g . . . [2] . m[chi]d . kyis . rmas . na . thugs . 
bde . zes . thos . | te . glo . ba . rab . tu . dgah . zih . mchis | | 
g . . . [3] bahi . slad . nas . | | nah . nih . kha . chag . gis . 
kha . phyar| bth[osfe] | Se . ho . [h (?) d]as . zur . nas | 
bdag . [gi] ... [4] dbon . ma , gchig . bgyis | | Gnag . 
yul . du . yah . tsha . bo . hi . tshe (?) | lo . . dan . lo . gro . 
yu . gi . . . [5] go . skyes . gza . bran . gnis | khyim . pun . 
du : hog . pahi : srih . ba . dah . . . rta . bab . pah ... [6] 
myi . bias . bab . ste | las . hdi . rnams . | dah . hdom | ste . 
mchi . . m . . . . sad . mar ... [7] pa . dah . bgyis . pa | 
dah . I jo . mo . pas . zal . mch[u]s . rgal . ste | dmar . srah . 
gsum ... [8] pahs . kyi . slad . nas | bdag . la ; zal . mchu . 
chig . . . mchis| | rta . seru . hi . slad . nas . . . [9] ris . 
chibs . mchis . pa . skad . bgyis . nas . | dehi . slad . nas . kyah . 
bdag . chag : nor . ^ald | gze . ni . m . . . [10] su . zah . | 
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Egyal . bzre ^ . gi . hbans | Me . nu . Na . gzigs . kyis | | gla . 
zo . bdun . cbags . pah . Kha . ga . dan . chu . . . [11] gi . 
rgya . byuh . nas | Dmu . mux . du . bsgugs . nas | zo . bdun . 
las I bcu . bzir . bsgyurd . nas | phrog[s] . . . 

“ To the Kha-ga-pan divan : \etieT-jpetition of Emah-rogs — 
\then after the usual compliments.'] Last year having heard 
of slanders by abusive persons, I retired to Se-ho. Then in 
my ... a grand-daughter was born. Also in the Gnag 
coimtry it was the . . . birthday of my grandson and presents 
of . . . pieces of satin with imavoidable detainment in the 
families of the two wives, and .... a horse fell . . . man 
fell off. Preoccupied by these affairs I made . . . and, the 
lady having made a complaint against me, I lost three sran 
of copper. Then a . . . complaint was made against me : 
it was stated that after the rotten (seru) horse there had come 
a riding horse. So then again I paid money. The year before 
last in ... a servant of Uncle (zafi) Egyal-bzer, Na-zigs of 
Me-nu, whose wages were agreed at seven zo, after the Kha-ga 
and . , waited in Dmu-mu, and from seven 20 it become 

fourteen. Seizing ...” 

Notes 

1. 1, Rman-rogs : As suggested above (p. 73), this is one 
of the cases where a doubt exists as to whether we are dealing 
with a proper name or a professional designation. Rman-rogs 
means, no doubt, a “ horse-attendant ”, and the drawing 
of horses published by Sir Aurel Stein in Innermost Asia, 
plate vii, has a Tibetan dedication by a person so named. 
Hence the likelihood is that in this document also, which 
relates to such a person, the phrase denotes his occupation. 
It occurs also in M.I. 0054 ; in M.T. a, ii, 0097, rta-rogs. 

1. 3. &e-lio : ? = Si-ho, Chavannes, Documents, p. 215. 

1. 4. Gnag ; This also has not been traced, since we can 
hardly thuik of Gnag “ a place in Tibet ”. 

lo-gro : This may = gro-lo-ma “ a kind of satin ”. 

* Compendious for bier. 
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1. 5. \s']go-slcyes : A special present. 

1. 7. zal-mchu : See suf/ra, p. 70. 

1. 8. sent : This seems to be = ser-ni “ rotten ”. It is 
used of “ sheep ” in M. Tagh. a, iv, 00128. 

1. 10. Me-nu : A place-name ; see supra, p. 272. 

Kha-ga : Apparently = people of Kha-ga-pan. 

1. 11. Dmu-mu : Noted supra, p. 267. 

(e) Sna-nam. 

Mentioned p. 281 supra. 

Sna-nam is the ordinary Tibetan name for Samarkand, 
and there seems no objection to its being mentioned in a 
document belonging to a time when the Tibetans were co- 
operating with the Arabs and had during over a century 
been in relations with the Turks, The person in question 
has a good Tibetan name, Zla-bzer, so that he would have to 
be a Tibetan belonging to Samarkand ; and the occurrence 
of the phrase sna-rnam (p. 254 supra) in another sense suggests 
that the surname Sna-nam is without geographical reference. 
(/) Su-lig (= Kashgar). 

This well-known, ancient, designation of Kashgar occurs in 
the Tibetan accoimts of Khotan {Ancient Khotan, p. 52 ; 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee . . . Jubilee Volume, iii, pp. 38, 45, 
49) and probably also in the Kharosthi document No. 661. 

119. M. Tagh. c, 0028 (paper, fob no. 51 in vol. ; c. 9-5 X 
21 cm. ; 11. 7 recto + 7 verso (a different hand) of ordinary 
dbu-can script ; recto faint). 

A [1] . . . Bzu . ru . hi . mchid . gsol . bah | . ■ • 

[2] . . . bran | yah . Su . lig . nas | dgu[n . si] . . . 

[3] . . . po . du . Bu . lod . Stoh . chuh . Koh . 

sle[6] . . . 

[4] . . . hb-i- . se (mo ?) . na . tsam . na . Hu . te . du . 

pyin . . . 

[5] . . . \ni . ma) . ku-s . Hpan . le[gs] . . . 

[6] . . . rta . po . la . s[ki]d . du . yah . na . ni . m . . . 

[7] . . . [t]ab . ste . Legs . tsan . la . bsku . ba . lagso. 
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® [1] ^ 1 • I jo • oio : Stag : bzre ^ : 1 . . . 

[2] ma : la | so ; rims . kyan . cbu . . . 

[3] de : slan : cbad : kyan : so : byan . chii . nu (?) . . . 

[4] bdagi : so ; skal : h[b]ab . pha . . . 

[5] de : bzin : gzag : phan . gslo ^ : | so . . . 

[6] na . yan . zor . ba . bdagi : byehu ; yog .... 

[7] chig 1 1 

These two separate letters are too fragmentary for transla- 
tion, though most of the words and phrases are familiar 
and have been noted above (e.g. so-byah, so-rims = so-res). 
The first, a letter from a person named Bzu-ru, speaks of 
going from Su(Su)-lig (= Kashgar) and arriving at Hu-te 
(= Khotan). 

VII. Personal Names of Khotan! People 

Most of the personal names occurring in the documents 
are either Tibetan or names of persons belonging to quasi- 
Tibetan peoples {Sum-pa, Ha-'za, and so forth) of the Tibeto- 
Chinese regions and in Tibetan service. The provenance of 
the documents, which were nearly all excavated in or near 
the Tibetan fort at Mazar-Tagh, accounts sufficiently for this 
fact. That the Tibetans had not displaced the native Khotan 
rulers, but were content to hold the military control of the 
country, is evident from the above quoted references to the 
Li-rje, or Khotan king. The matter of the documents is also 
largely military. 

Naturally, however, there was multifarious intercourse 
with the native Khotanis, and names of such persons were 
sure to occur. Since the Tibetan names are easily recognizable, 
more especially in the light of the experience gathered from 
Miran and elsewhere, the non-Tibetan names might with a 
fair probability have been discriminated as belonging to 
Khotan! people. But the writers of the documents have 
placed us in a still more favourable position. The discrimina- 
tion between Tibetan and Khotan! was in their curcumstances 

^ Compendious for bzer. 

* Compendious for gsol. 
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naturally an explicit one ; and in mentioning a Khotani 
person they usually show his nationality by prefixing the 
word Li “ Khotan ” or “ Khotani The following names 
are in that way guaranteed as Khotani : — 

Bat-nag {a, iv, 00121). 

Bu(Cu)-de (0513). 

Bu-god (a, iii, 0062). 

Bu-hnog-dag {b, i, 0038). 

Bun-dar-ma {b, i, 0048). 

Bu-ne (no ? ni ?)-dag (Domoko 0168). 

Bu-non {a, ii, 0096). 

Byi — (a, i, 0036). 

Byi-de (0184 ; a, i, 0036 ; a, vi, 0063). 

Cam-po-la {b, ii, 0096). 

Cehu-hdo {b, i, 0095). 

Chu — (a, i, 0036). 

Cu(Bu)-de (0513). 

De-de (6, ii, 0054). 

Gi-chog {a, iv, 0074). 

Gos-de (a, iii, 0012). 

Gu-dag {a, ii, 0096 ; a, iii, 0074). 

Gu-de (0503). 

Gu-hdag (H. 2). 

Gu-jo (dze ?) (6, i, 0048). 

Hdzas (a, iii, 001). 

Hi — (a, iv, 0010). 

Hir-bod (a, iii, 0012). 

Ho(Rho ?)-ze (se ?) {a, ii, 0096). 

’I-hduh (a, ii, 0018). 

Tn-dad {a, vi, 0057). 

Khrom-se-dad (6, i, 0048). 

Khu-le (a, iii, 0074). 

Ko-hag (heg ?) (a, ii, 0096). 

Ko-se (a, ii, 0096). 

Ku-chi-si (6, i, 0090). 

Ku-zu (o, i, 0036). 
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Meg(Rinag ?)-sur {a, ii, 0096). 

Nob-zo {a, V, 005). 

Phu-sgra {a, i, 0036). 

Phu(Pu)-de (0492 ; b, ii, 0054). 

Pu-god (a, iii, 0043). 

Rdz — (c, ii, 0011). 

Sa — (a, iv, 0074). 

Sa-bdad (c, i, 0050). 

Sam-rba (6, i, 0048). 

San (0586). 

San-ga(e ?) (0492). 

San-ge (0503). 

San-ge-sur (a, iv, 0081). 

Sa-rag (b, i, 0062). 

Sar-dad (b, i, 0051). 

Sar-rnon (b, i, 0070). 

Sar-zon (a, ii, 0096). 

Seb-ge-lag (0336). 

Sen-hdo (c, iv, 0021). 

Sin-de (b, ii, 0054). 

Si-nir (a, i, 0036). 

Sir-dad (b, ii, 0017 ; c, ii, 0017). 

Sir-de (a, iii,' 001 ; a, iii, 0012 ; 6, i, 0048). 

Sir-hdo (a, iii, 0043). 

Si-rhan-za (b, 00103). 

Si-ri-bad (a, vi, 007). 

Su-de (0586). 

Sur-de (0287). 

’Um-de (a, ii, 0096). 

’Usag-hven (c, i, 0042). 

Wi — (0492). 

Wi-ne-sa (a, iii, 0074 ; cf. -de-sa, 0492). 

Ye-ye (a, i, 0036). 

[The Amacas Sen-hdo, ^i-bir {sic) and Sir-de mentioned 
above (pp. 72-4) and the Amaca Vi-dad of the Kbotan 
chronicle (Ancient Khotan, p. 582) have names obviously 
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belonging to the above types. We may also mention a certain 
Na-mo-hud (M. Tagh. 0512) and a councillor Na-mo-sa (a, iii, 
0034), clearly Khotanis. The Amaca Khe-rneg may possibly 
have been a Chinaman.] 

In this list we observe certain recurrent final, or second, 
members, such as de (12 times), dag (4 times), hdo (3 times), 
dad (5 times), sur (twice), ge (3 times); and the general system, 
composition of two monosyllables, is quite clear. 

It is important to note the correspondences of this 
nomenclature with evidence derived from other sources. 
Thus from the Tibetan works I have quoted in the above 
cited article the names Phrom-ge-sar (cf. Meg-sur and San- 
ge-sur above), Brese Stu-lag (cf. Seh-ge-lag and Sa-rag above), 
Na-mo-hbod (cf. Hir-hod above), ’A-ba-ya-rdad (cf. 'In-dad, 
Khrom-se-dad, Sa-bdad, Sar-dad, Sir-dad above). The 
monosyllabic names Hdzas and Sah may be set by the side 
of the Hjes and Hji of the Tibetan works (pp. 252 and 270 
of the article). To Hdah-no-ya and Za-ro of the Tibetan 
works I have as yet no parallel. Wi-ne-sa and Cam-po-la 
have many correspondences among the “Names of Places 
and Persons in Ancient Khotan ” discussed in Festgabe Hermann 
Jacobi, pp. 48-73, names which in consequence of the new 
light upon the attribution of the kings mentioned in Kharosthi 
documents (see Kharosthi Inscriptions .... Part III, tran- 
scribed and edited by E. J. Kapson and P. S. Noble, pp. 323-5) 
must now be connected for the most part not with 
the Khotan kingdom proper, but with the adjacent, and no 
doubt cognate, people of Shan-shan. The KhotanI names 
appertain to a date about five centuries later, and, no doubt, 
to a partly different system. 

Again, in a document edited by Dr. L. D. Barnett in 
Hoernle’s Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in 
Eastern Turkestan (Oxford, 1916), pp. 402-3, we have mention 
of Khotani (Li) persons with the names Suhe-sa Tsadzugo, 
Gu-tsag, Sur-dad, Mah-bod, which present obvious analogies 
or correspondences with those cited above. 
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It would be unlikely that in so considerable a list of names 
of natives of Kbotan there should be none of foreign origin, 
more especially when we remember that the Iranian language, 
which has been designated variously Tokhari B, KJiotani, 
and Saka, had been known in Khotan from at least about 
A.D. 600 (Asia Major, ii, p. 271), while an Indian Prakrit 
and the Chinese had been famibar from a much earher period, 
perhaps from the very foimdation of the city. The name 
Ku-chi-si bears a resemblance to /§er-the-si and Ka-the-si, 
which in the Khotan chronicle (see Sir A. Stein’s Ancient 
Khotan, p. 582) are given as names of Chinese ministers. 
Concerning the ’A-ba-ya-rdad of the same chronicle I formerly 
suspected that the syllable rdad might really represent an 
Iranian data “ given ”, in which case a corresponding suspicion 
might attach to the occurrences of dad in the above list. But 
clearly an Indian derivation (from Sanskrit datta) would be 
more probable, since the first part of the name, if not local, 
would be the Sanskrit word Abhaya, giving a plausible Sanskrit 
name Abhayadatta : moreover, we have in non-Tibetan 
documents a number of names in datti which necessitate 
the same conclusion. The same documents show also Sanskritic 
names of monks, such as Puhade, which suggest that the 
terminal syllable de may really be derived from Sanskrit 
deva ; but this point may be left for a later determination. 

If we add to some of the names a final -a, which is likely 
to have been lost in the course of five centuries, we shall 
arrive at forms similar to those ehcited from the Kharosthi 
documents. Thus — 

*Bu-go-ta (for Bu-god) 

*Hir-bo-ta (for Hir-bod) 

*Pu-go-ta (for Pu-god) 

*Sar-zo-na (for Sar-zon) 

*Sen-ge-la-ga (for Sen-ge-lag) 

are of a type amply represented in those documents (see 
the above cited article). To follow up such a suggestion would, 
however, be inappropriate in the present connection, where 
we are concerned almost exclusively writh a record of facts. 
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VIII. The Khotan Language. 

The previously (Asia Major, vol. ii (1825), pp. 251-71) 
stated conclusion that the native language of Khotan was 
a monosyllabic speech of the Tibeto-Burman tv^pe was based 
upon the evidence of names found in the accotmts of Khotan 
(Li-yul) contained in four texts preserved in the Tibetan 
Bstan-hgyur . We may now point to the further evidence 
furnished by these new documents of the eighth century a.d., 
brought by Sir Aurel Stein from Mazar-Tagh. The 
nomenclature of places (pp. 61-3) and persons (pp. 293-6) 
is clearly of the same type as that previously elicited. In 
the place-names the syllable ro (Bar-ma-ro-na, Biji-ro-na, 
Hden-ro-na, Pan-ro-na, Si-ro-m, Zval-ro, etc.) is probably 
identical with the ro in names from K.E. Tibet (Cog-ro,. 
Hgreii-ro, Myan-ro, etc.), where it is employed to form 
derivatives from tribal designations : it is, no doubt, 
equivalent to the Tibetan ra “ enclosed space ” in Ldum-ra, 
htson-ra, khyams-ra, etc. The syllable -ti likewise recurs 
(p. 70) in analogous use. 

The abundance of non-Iranian names in current use 
implies that the old native language of Khotan was still 
prevalent. Kevertheless, it is certain from the finds of 
documents in the actual Khotan region (at Mazar-Tagh and 
elsewhere) that in the eighth century at least the “ Saka- 
Khotanl ” speech was also employed. In that language 
we have both Buddhist literary MSS. and legal and other 
business papers. It may be conjectured that the language 
was used by the higher classes and the monks in place of the 
old Indian Prakrit which had prevailed during the earlier 
centuries. Of its employment for religious publicity we have 
an interesting example in the inscriptions from Dandan- 
Uilig figured in plates Iviii-ix of Sir A. Stein’s Ancient 
Khotan. Beneath the painting of a monk we read (with- 
Dr. Hoernle, op. cit., p. 248) : — 

dvi jil so, dam so [so ?] do 
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Here the word jnsd is evidently identical with the jnsai, 
which Professor Konow (Hoernle, Buddhist Remains, p. 347) 
has found in a “ KhotanI ” Vajra-cchedikd, as representing the 
Sanskrit guru (elsewhere also the word can be traced). Thus 
the painting represents the guru Dam-so-da, in whose name 
the syllables so-dd (if not sd-dd) may be connected with the 
zo-dd noted above (p. 64). If it still remains questionable 
whether the jnsai may not be derived from the native language 
of Khotan (cf. j)hye-se in Ancient Khotan, p. 584), and con- 
sequently whether the short inscription may be in Saka- 
Khotani, another inscription (D., x, 6, Ancient Khotan, 
pp. 300-1) is certainly in that language. 

Naturally the Chinese also was employed in Khotan. 
Witness the documents (from Dandan-Uilig, etc.) published 
and discussed by Chavannes (Ancient Khotan, pp. 521 sqq., 
and Documents Chinois, pp. 201 sqq.). There were, perhaps, 
specially Chinese monasteries, at Mazar-Tagh or elsewhere. 
But owing to the peculiarities of Chinese writing the few 
probably native names or terms occurring in them require 
a separate examination. 

Addenda ' 

p. 65, mhhar-tsho occurs also in a, ii, 0076, and a, iii, 0034. 
p. 90, ces-byuh-ba occurs also in M.T. a, iv, 00137. 
p. 93, thag-bar “ middle-rope ” (?) seems to denote some kind 
of military person ; it recurs in M.T. a, iv, 00122, 

b, i, 0075, c, iii, 0024. 

p. 266, a place Bon-mkhar “ Boh town ”, seems to be 
mentioned in M.T. b, ii, 0053. 

p. 268, in M.T. c, ii, 0087, there is mention of a place named 
Gi-lam-thu. 

p. 279, in M.T. a, iii, 0062, there is mention of a place Sail, 
and this is supported by the numerous references (M.T. 

c, i, 0025, c, ii, 0046, etc., to a “ regiment belonging to 
San”, Sah-sde. 

1 Corrigenda in previous portion of this article : pp. 66, 11. 13-14, omit 
“and showing . . . signs”; p. 70, 1. 12, read 1019 {for 1099); p. 72, 1. 29, 
read Si {for Si) ; p. 80, 1. 23, re d Sena ; p. 91, 11. 16-17, read Uo-se. 
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INDEX ; 

Names of Places, Clans and Buildings. 


’An-tse 92, 252 
'A-ti-ko-na tshar 59, 61 

Bar-ma(o)-ro-fia tshar 49, 50, 52, 
56, 61 

Ba-rog- tshar 58, 61 
Ba-zo-Sa -tshar 49, 50, 63 
Be-de temple 64 
Bon 298 
Brag-mar 285 
Bru{Phm)-no temple 64 
Bru-za 285-6 

Bsam-cha 256, 266, 279, 282 
Bun(Phun)-bo (?)-do-na tshar 59, 
61 

Bya-mans-tshal 266 
Bya-rig-skuga 26fr-7, 269 
Bya-tshan-smug-po 267 
Bye-ma-hdor-gyi-rtse 55, 252-3 
Bye-ri-snan-dan-rtse 93, 253 
B 3 i-glan-pam 267 
Byi-nom (chom ?)-na srah 56, 63 
Byi-ro-na tshar 52, 61 

Can-lah-rtse 86-7, 253 
Ce-dog-pan 289 
Cer-cen 86, 91-2, 274, 280 
Chii-mo 91 
Cog-ro 273 
Cu-chu-pam 289 
Cu-gon-pan 289 

Dar-ci tshar 56, 61 
Dbyild-cun-rtse 253 
Bei-ge. See Hel-ge 
Dgra-byun 92 
Dmu-mur 267, 291 
Dro-tir tshar 50, 56-7, 61 
Dru-gu cor 56, 84-5, 274, 281 
Dur-ya 259, 268 
Dzam-fia tsltar 55, 61 

Gsis-sto-tshar 58 
Gi-lam-thu 298 
Glin-rina 84, 90, 286-8 
Gnag 290 
Gnos 269-70 
Go-ma river 49 
Go-sto- tshar 57-61 
Gu-zan-do temple 64 
G-yar-skvan 52-3 

Gyn-mo 91, 274, 281-2 (cf. Ho-ton 
Gyu-mo, Ho-si-Gyu-mo) 

Ha-ban tshar 56, 61 
Han-ge-na-ro-yo tshar 59, 61 
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Han-gu-ya 52 
Has-go-na tshar 49, 50, 61 
Has-lo-na tshar 53, 61 
Has-ro-na tshar 56 
Ha-za 56, 89, 94 
Hbog-la-tham 268, 281-2 
Hbro 278-9 

Hbrog-lig-van-cag-tsa 268 
Hbu-san 92, 269, 270, 282^ 
Hbum-rnugs 265, 268-9 
Hden-ro-na tshar 59, 61 
Hdzam-na tshar 51, 61 
Hel-ge 67, 69, 267, 270 
Hgren-ro 273 
Hgu-gzan-ta temple 64 
Hgum-tir temple 63 
Hjag-ma-gu 72, 270 
Hon 75 

Ho-ni 73, 270-1, 277-8 
Hor 269, 288 
Ho-se 91 

Ho-si Gyu-mo (error) 91, 268-9 
Ho-ton Gyu-mo 55, 84, 90-4, 274, 
281 

H phrul ' gyi - me-Ion-kun-snab-rtse, 
“ 254 

Hphrul-gj'i-rtse 92, 254 

Hu-ten (den, then) 47, 51, 77-8, 

■ 81-3, 89, 257, 273, 292 

Jan-lah-rtse 93 
Jam-na tshar 55, 61 
Jeg-^ih 271, 276 

Ka-dag 91 

Karakash river 48-50 
Karghalik 288-91 
Kashgar 291-2 
Ka-to-zi-na tshar 51, 62 
Kehu-hgan-tshe temple 64 n. 
Kha-ga-pan 288-91 
Khar-tshah-Sih 74 
Khe-gan-tsa temple 64 n. 

Khotan dist. 48^5, citadel 65, king 
65-71 

Khri-skugs hjor 54, 264-5, 269, 271 
Khyuh-po tribe 281 
Kiu-mo 91 

Lam-ko-na tshar 58, 62 
Las-ro-na tshar 56 
Lho-lo-pan-ro-rbog-skyes 271 
Li 47-8 and passim 
Lin-sked-chad 271, 281, 283 
Lyin 283 
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Mar-si-ko-na 63 
Mazar-Tagh 79, 80, 90, 92 
Ma-zo- srari 61, 63 
Mdo-lo dist 67, 70, 270-2, 286 
Mdou-rtse 92, 255 
Me-lon-rtse 253 
Men-ko-na tshar 59, 62 
Me-nu 272 

Me-skar 86, 271-2, 286 
Me-ia-li tahar 53, 62 
Miran 91 

Mjag (Hjag)-ma-gu 272 
Mnah-ris-byin-gyi-rtse 255 
Mon-rtse 255 
Mtshar-bu-sna 285 
Myan tribe 58 

Nag 67, 69, 272-4 
Na-gram 257, 274 
Nam-ru-pag 267, 275 
Nan-mo-gbn 285 
Nob 91 

No-na sran 57, 63 
Nos-go-na tahar 56, 62 

’0-ton-Sgo-mo (Ho-ton Gyu-mo) 51 

Pan-ro-na tahar 53, 62 
Par-ban 85, 271, 274-6, 281-2 
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The Legend of Telibinus 

By a. H. SAYCE 

TN the “ Yuzgat ” Tablet we read : “ and the dirges for 
Telibinus are finished ” {Telibinuss-a mugauwas qati). 
The word I have rendered “ dirges ” is translated by the 
Assyrian tazimtu and includes the legends which were repeated 
in the celebration of what may be termed the death and 
resurrection of the Hittite god Telibinus. Tehbinus, “ the 
son of Teli,” like Khatebinus “ the child of Khate ”, was 
one of the deified kings of the primitive Hittites and is 
accordingly coupled with Zidkhariyas, another early hero, 
and Khebe the goddess of Kizzuwadna. In Greek mythology 
he was known as Telephus, King of Mysia. In the treaty of 
Subbiluliuma with Simassara he is called the god of Turmitta, 
which is identified by Professor Garstang with Derende. 

The legend attached to him seems to have been a compound 
of those associated with Attys and Adonis. On the one 
hand it referred to his mutilation, on the other hand it narrated 
how he had descended to the dark regions of Hades and had 
subsequently been restored to life. Like the legend of the 
descent of Istar into Hades it described the sympathetic 
arrest of all life upon the earth ; until the deity returned to 
the light of day men and cattle alike ceased to generate. In 
the “ Yuzgat ” Tablet another legend is combined with that 
of Telibinus — that of Khakhkhimas “ the master of the 
winds ” (GAL-is Khuwanti) — ^who had hidden the Sun-god 
and therewith the source of life. The supreme god Tessub, 
who had been kept in ignorance, accordingly interfered 
(11. 21-31) ; “ Tessub calls for the Sun-god, (saying :) ‘ Go 
and bring the Sun-god.’ They go and seek the Sun-god, 
but find him not. So Tessub says : ‘ Him truly [they] caimot 
find, but he has cleansed (?) my generative organs ; where 
has he taken them ? ’ Then he calls Ilbaba : ‘ [Go] and 
bring the Sun-god.’ So Kh akhkhimas took Ilbaba, (saying) : 
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‘ Here you ! summon the Guardian- spirit, that he may restore 
him to life. [Now] he had gone (to) the fields.^ So 
Khakhkhimas took him. [Tessub said] : ‘ Go, .s umm on 

Tehbinus ; he [is] my son ; he, the honourable one, is 
hidden ( ? ) ; I have ordered him to come, and the com [let him] 
take, the hard stone let him quarry ’ {luwari). So 
Khakhkhimas took him.” 

As Khate-binus contains the name either of the god Khatti 
or the goddess ‘Ati (^np), written Atu in Harranian 
names, so Teli in the name of Teh-binus must be the name 
of a deity. We may compare with it the names found in 
Cnician and Cappadocian inscriptions of the Greco-Roman 
period TiWl-^opos and TtAA-^j (son of Tapxovhaios). 
Tarkhunda-pi, “ the Tarkhundian,” with the Mitannian 
suffix -pi is found in Assyrian contract tablets. 

In KUB. xii. No. 60, we have a fragment of another legend 
relating to TeUbinus. Unfortunately it is too much mutilated 
to yield a consecutive sense. Apparently there has been 
contention between ‘ ‘ heaven (and) earth ’ ’ {nebis tegan) . Then 
it is said to Telibinus : “ Do you [bring ?] the Sun-god of 
heaven from the sea.” Accordingly “ Telibinus goes to the 
sea : to him [the daughter of the sea ?] was reverent ; to 
him the daughter [of the sea hearkened ?] and gave him the 
Sun-god. . . . And the sea [took ?] his daughter back from 
the sea. Then ** to the god Tessub the sea called (saying) : 
‘ I [give] my daughter to your son Telibinus for a wife ; bring 


^ If the text is right this must be the translation. Hut the grammar 
would be defective, and it is therefore possible that we should read 
TUR-as instead of i-as ; " he (i.e. the sedu or Guardian-spirit) is a son 
of the held. Perhaps also ias in 1. 28 belongs to the verb iya ” to make 
rather than ia- “ to go ”, the sense being that the sedu “ had made the 
helds . The word I have translated ** enter seems to have been 
borrowed from the Assyrian terib ; we hnd it in KVB. xiii, 2, 24, terribbis- 
gandu “ let them (the oxen) enter ’’ and 1, iv, 19, 2, 19, A-SAG 
teribbiyassas " entrance held ", It must be remembered that the Hittites 
recognized besides ‘‘ the Sun-god of heaven ”, " the Sun-god of earth ", 
that is to say the Sun who passes to the dark underworld during the 
night. 
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him and give him to me.’ So Tessub said to the Supreme 
goddess (his consort) : ‘ [The sea] demands that [his daughter] 
should come from the sea [and] be given to him ; if she is not 
given [it will be evil].’ Thus (replied) the Supreme goddess 
to Tessub : ‘ Let her be given to him.’ . . . He gave him 
(or her) a thousand of everjrthing ... a thousand oxen 
and a thousand sheep did he give.” 

The association of Telibinus is interesting as the Greek 
myth of Telephus related that after his birth he had been 
sent adrift with his mother across the sea. It may be noted 
that Telibinus is here made the son of Tessub, who would 
thus take the place of Herakles in the Greek story. 


KUB. xvii, p. 11, No. 10 
The earlier portion of Col. I is lost. 

1. Telibinus 

2. and not the land of Kuris[ta] 

g [with the left [hand]! he [ with the left [hand] 

Ion the left side J made Uve, I on the left (he) . . 

4. [he departed]. 


5. The doors (?) of the hut he took, the roof of the house 

[he removed] ; 

6. on the hearth the fire-brands were choked, [the altars] 

7. of the gods were choked ; in the fold the sheep and in the 

ox-stall 

8. the oxen were crowded together, so the sheep rejected 

its ewe, 

9. and the ox rejected its cow. 


10. Telibinus speeded away ; the corn, the gift of Tessub, 

11. womenfolk (and) menfolk (which) he had brought in 

abundance, the field 

12. (and) the grass, the blight-demon (came) to them and 

Telibinus went ; to the blight-demon 

13. he yielded it ; over it to the stall he hurried ; then 
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14. the wheat-ear ripened not ; so the wives of the citizens 

did not 

15. generate, and those who generated did not bear children. 


16. The mountains became bare ; the trees withered ; the 

horse-droves 

17. disappeared ; the pastures were bare ; the springs dried 

up, and on the land 

18. there was famine. Men and gods were threatened with 

annihilation {lit. doomed to perish). 

19. Then the great Sun-god celebrated a festival. So he 

summoned the 1,000 gods, 

20. they were not sated. They ate, they drank, but were not 

satisfied. 


21. Then Tessub missed his son Telibinus, for Telibinus 

22. was not there. He sought for him, bringing all his 

resources ; 

23. the great gods, the little gods made search for Telibinus. 

The Sim-god 

24. sent the raven (?) as scout (saying) : “ Go, the high 

25. mountains explore ! 


26. Search the deep (?) valleys ; search every living creature 

wherever it be.” 

27. The raven went ; he foimd him not ; so back to the 

Sim-god 

28. he brought the report ; “ I have not been able to find 

him, Telibinus 

29. the honourable god. Tessub to Nin-tud said : “ Now we 

must act ; 

30. with annihilation are we threatened.” The Great Goddess 

said to Tessub : “ Do something, 

31. 0 [Tesjsub. So go and seek Telibinus yourself ! ” 
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32. [Then] Tessub undertook the search ; in his city the 

gate 

33. [was ruined] ; he was powerless to rebuild (it) ; its lock 

and its bolt [were broken] in two. 

34. Tessub . . . Then in silence (?) he sat there ; Nin-tud 

35. [again] sends [to him] : “ Go and seek Telibinus 

yourself ! ” 


36 So the gods, great and little, made search for 

him. But him 

37. [Telibinus they found not.] They go [to] him 

to explore. 

38 takhimemuit (?) was gardening. Now he was 

a gardener. 

39. So he in turn assists (them). 


Col. II 


3. So to thee Telibinus . . . 

4. the source of the oil was gushing (?)... 

5. . . . ; then plenty . . . 

6. (Of) the gate he cut . . . 

7. the essence of the oil the bursting [seed penetrated] ; 

8. a thick mass again [it became ?]. 


9. Behold, the water in the barrel [is here] . . . 

10. Now of Telibinus do you yourself [demand the water] ; 

11. Then to the king in abundance [give it]. 


12. Behold, the milk is here . . . 

13. [Full] of milk let it be ; behold 

14. Let them pour it out in a stream. 


15. Behold, the samamma-tr&Q is here .... 

16. let it become visible ; behold the fig [is here] ; 
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17. let it be cut (?) again, and [the limb ?] of Te[libinus] 

18. let them also mutilate. 


19. From the olive, too, again from (its) heart its oil, [from 

the vine] 

20. the wine from (its) heart shall be taken, and do you for 

Tehbinus . . . 

21. a keeping back (?) with oil from (its) heart in abundance 

efiect. 


22. Behold, the lUi-tree is here ; [the hmbs] of Telibinus 

23. let them anoint ; the essence of (its) milk with himself 

shall hereafter be united ; 

24. as for thyself, let the word of the citizens be in unison : 

25. “ Be clean ! ” Let Telibinus himself be clean ! The fire 

26. let them light ; let the milk increase again ; and let the 

oxen of Telibinus 

27. be castrated that they may multiply as before. 


28. Behold, with good oil your (sic) paths of Telibinus . . . 

29. I bespatter : with good oil Telibinus has bespattered 

them 

30. and traversed the road. The soMis-tree and the khab- 

buriyas-tvee in turn 

31. shall grow up (for the gardener) ; they shall burst forth 

of themselves ; established again 

32. since that Tehbinus is established as before. 


33. Tehbinus comes to announce (it) ; at his coming from 

the clouds 

34. there is storm ; below the black earth there is battle ; 

35. the god Kamrusipas sees the twain ; then the road-bird 

flies ; 

36. there is rending in two, and he sees him (i.e. Tehbinus). 
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Col. Ill 

1. A crowd follows liim ; in wratli 

2. it follows [him] ; the pursuit it follows. 


3. Kamrusipas behind the gods says : “ Go, . . . 

4. be [one] of the gods ! Behold, to Khapantalis the Sim- 

god his sheep has de[livered]. 

5. Now 12 of the sheep do you (pi.) cut up. But the [oxen] 

of Telihinus .... 

6. I will manage and take a wing with a thousand eyes ; 

of the slaughtered 

7. lambs of Kamrusipas I am master. 


8. For Telibinus one-half I have caused to be burnt away, 

9. and one half I bum ; then of Telibinus 

10. his generative organs, his evil ones, I take ; his . . . 

11. I take ; his followers I take ; his wrath 

12. I take ; his omens I take ; the pursuit I undertake.” 


13. Telibinus was wroth ; himself he cuts ; 

14. the bursting buds were crammed together ; the buds 

which were crammed together 

15. they burned afterwards, and the followers of TeUbinus . . . 

16. in wrath the search for the sinner as before [renewed ??] 

17. afterwards the trackers (??) carried it not to the field 

18. they made it into seed, but made it not into bread ; [to] 

19. the house of stone records they came and the followers 

of TeUbinus 

20. the search for the siuner continued to track {?). 


21. TeUbinus was wroth; himself he c[uts] ; 

22. Ughted was the fire ; these the fire afterwards [con- 

sumed] ; 
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23. and the crowd in wrath the search [renewed] as before. 


24. Telibinus leaves the crowd ; his wrath [he abandoned] ; 

25. the search [for the sinner] he abandoned ; afterwards 

the . . . tree . . . 

26. he did not . . . ; but the [followers] of Tehbinus 

27. the search [for the sinner] did not abandon. 


28. Then the gods under the kharikisnas-tree assembled ; 

29. now the kharikisnas [was] of double length ; 

30. so all the gods sat (there), the [great and the little] gods, 

31. the supreme gods of destruction, the com-god, the god 

of growth . . . , 

32. Telibinus, Inaras, Khapantilis .... 

33. and the gods [sat] down for long years .... 

34. “ I have finished [with him], I have purified him. . . .” 


Col. IV 

1. For him the red earth lives ; this then you say : “ Away.” 

2. ... For him the red image lives ; and so Telibinus’s 

3. wrathful company thou tellest to search for the sinner. 


4. Tessub has come as herald ; him the man of Tessub 

5. accompanies ; the {milk-)bowl too has come ; the 

spoon (?) accompanies it. 

6. 0 mother (?) mine, let those of the citizens who have 

spoken 

7. run after the followers of Telibinus in their search. 


8, 9. Let them go ; let the followers of Telibinus leave the 
domain (and) the search for the sinner in anger ; the 
yoking-ground (??) before (it) 

10,11. let them abandon; the door(?) let them leave; 
the trough (?) of the portico before let them leave; 
the gate let them leave ; the stables let them leave ; 
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12. the . . of the king let them leave ; to the growing field, 

garden and wood 

13. they go not ; (under) the earth let them traverse the 

road. 


14. The porter opened the 7 doors ; back he drew for them 

the 7 bolt[s]. 

15. Under the black earth stood a copper barrel : “ The 

istabbullis is mine ; 

16. the straggling (?) sedw-bull is mine ” ; the god BAR 

verily goes there ; then 

17. he comes not up again ; the god Dadas he seizes 

18. and the wrathful host of Telibinus 

19. they take on its search for the sinner ; back they come 

not again. 

20. Telibinus comes back to the court (parnassa) ; his land 

he surveyed ; 

21. the frame of the door (?) remained ; the roof of the 

house remained ; 

22. the temple of the gods was standing ; the fuel of the 

hearth remained ; 

23. in the fold the sheep remained there ; in the ox-stall 

the oxen 

24. remained there. So the mother carried her child ; the 

sheep carried its lamb ; 

25. the ox carried its calf, and Telibinus [restored] the king 

and queen ; them 

26. to life and strength (and) future days he appointed. 


27. So Telibinus appointed the king. In the house of 

Telibinus 

28. stands (his) tree ; now from the tree hangs a sheep’s 

fleece ; then there 

29. he puts an ewe’s milk ; then there the grain of the god 

Gir (the god of cattle) 
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30. (and) wine he places ; then there he sets ox (and) sheep ; 

31. there for long years he sets the birth of children ; 


32. Then there he sets wives, increases their message ; then 

there 

33. he sets twofold (?) [births (?)] ; then there he sets the 

grape-god ; 

34. then there he sets brimming udders, then there 


Two fragments of the TeUbinus-legend were discovered at 
Boghaz Keui by Chantre and have been published by 
Professor Scheil (Chantre, Mission en Cappadoce, pp. 58-60). 
They appear to belong to missing portions of the legend. 


Obverse 

1 ya-gan i-da(?)-a (?)-lu (?)... 

. . . my evil (?)... 

2 ar ar-kha QA-TAM-MA . . . 

. . . away as before . . . 

3 kar-bi-in tar-na kar-di-mi-ya . . . 


\Telihinus^ left the crowd, in wrath .... 

4. . . . sa-a-u-wa-ar tar-na GIS . . . ZUN . . . . 
he left seeking [the sinner ^ ; the .. . trees . . . 

5. [saujar si-ya-an-zi AN Te-li-bi[-nu-us] . . . 
he closes the [search], Telibinus .... 


6 kar-di-mi-ya-az NAM (?)-wa URUD GIS (?)... 

... in anger . . . copper . . . 

7. . . . a-bi-e-ni-is-sa-an li-e u[-it ?] . . . 
as before he does not [come ?] . . . 


8. . . . du i-da-a-(lu) kar-bi-in kar-di-mi-ya-az . . . 

. . . eml the crowd in anger .... 

9. . . . ya-an-ti-ya la-a-in (?) GIS-LI GIS-LI an-da . . . 
... to the herbage . . . 
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10. ... wa-ya-as-sa-at dag-na-a-as KAS-an pa-it 
... the road of the earth he traverses. 


11. ... MI dag-ni-i BAR-as DUK pal-kM ki-ya . . . 
. . . under {1) the black earth the Iron-god places (?) the 
barrel . . . 

12 it an-da pa-iz-zi na-at .... 

... to .. he goes ; this . . . 

13. ... da-at-ta-an ki (?)-ya (?).,. 


Reverse 

1 an bi-i-e-[it] . . . 

. ... he calls .... 

2. . . . ta AN kha-ta-a-na ta-a-ba (?) pal-[kbi] . . . 
. . . for the wise god the barrel .... 

3. . . . [na-]an u-ul u-e-mi-it BE E6IR . . . 

... he did not find him ; back again .... 

4. . . . na-an u-e-mi-ya-nu-[un] . . . 

... I have caused him to be found. 


5 an bi-i-e-it i-id . . . 

... he calls : “Go .. . 

6. . . . zi-ik sa-an-kha ina-a-[an] .... 

. ... do you seek [Am] ; when . . . 

7 si-ya a-na as sa . . . 

... to .. . 

8 ar-kba-a-an as-na an . . . 

. . . away him 

Notes 

I, 2. The first character of the geographical name is rather 
ku than ma. If it is to be read ma we shoiild have Marissa 
or Maris[sanda] the district adjoining the Halys. Otherwise 
we must suppose that Kuris[ta] stands for Kurusta the 
Kyrrhestike of classical geography in North Syria. 
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5. Luttaus with the determinative of “ wood ” is plural 
and means more probably “ doors ” than “ windows ” as 
Friedrich translates it. Luttiya occurs in KUB. vii, 5, 30, 
but the passage is mutilated. In Yuz., Rev. 25, GIS luttiya 
must be the name of the wood of which a dish was made. 
For GIS luttanza see KUB. xii, 4, 24. 5, 19. 14, 10. 
(Cf. note on Rev. iv, 10. Zimmern has shown that 
kammaras is used of a “ beehive ”. Here it appears to signify 
a domed hut.^ 

6. The syllabaries explain nesuriya- by khandku “ to 
choke ”, Sumerian GU-GID. It is used in the sense of 
“ crowding ”, “ cramming ”. 

10. Marnin is the accusative of marnu “ gift ”. Yuz., 
Rev. 32. Whether the gift was from or to a god is imcertain. 
If “ from ” a god, the com would be the gift of Tessub. 

11. SAL-khittis, salkhiyantis “ woman folk ”, is here spelt 
out phonetically (sa-al), which shows that either salkhi 
was the native Hittite word for “ woman ”, or SAL with 
a Hittite sufi&x had been borrowed from Sumerian. At any 
rate, mannittis has been borrowed from the Indo-European 
man{w) (Skt. manu, Goth, manna). 

12. Marmaras seems to have been the Blight-demon ; cf. 
Greek Mop/xo). 

.13. Ulista ] cf. uliul, KUB. xx, 5, b 11. 

16. Khdter “ they became bare ”, khdzta “ were withered ”, 
probably have the same root. Paras is the equivalent of 
the ideographic ANSU KUR-RA. See KUB. ii, 3, 15, 17, 
where parastarrassis is given as the equivalent of (ANSU) 
KUR-RA-ostorrassis. Cf. Hebrew parash, Arabic faras, 
which is probably a loan-word from Asia Minor ; cf. Ezek. 
xvii, 14. Parasdus “ horse-droves ” is for parastus. For 
pdrasessir “ they rode away ” see Tenner : Hethitischer 
AnnaJentext, p. 20. 

* Cf. Zend hamara “ vault ”, Lat. camera (camuras). In the Syrian 
geographieal list of Thothmes III, Kamru (No. 261) has the determinative 
of " house ". The word forms the first element in the name of the Hittite 
hero Kamru-sipas. 
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20. Ne is the 3rd pers. pron. pi. 

21. Kabbueit “ missed ” from Icabbis “ small ”, “ inferior ” 
(= EGIR-is) ; kabbui “ make small ” {KUB. vii, 14, 4), 
kabbuizzi “ is wanting ” [KUB. vii, 15, b 9). The verb seems 
to be used both transitively and intransitively. (Cf. note 
below on IV, 20.) 

24. Literally “ the road-bird ”. Sdu-war, sakh-, is a 
simpler form of sankh- “ to seek ”, as has been pointed out 
by Gotze. Cf. Goth, sokjan. 

26. Khuwan-khuessar kuwdliu “ a living creature wherever 
it may be ”. 

29. Nakkis is given as the equivalent of the Sumerian 
DUGUD “ heavy ”, hence “ honourable ” and in a 
depreciatory sense “ hard ” or “ difficult ”. 

30. Read [k]istantit. Kharkueni literally “ we are 
destroyed ”. “ The Supreme goddess ” is here identified with 
Nin-tud “ mistress of generation ” ; elsewhere she is GUL-sas 
“ the goddess of destruction ”. 

33. The signification “ powerless ” seems imposed upon 
tarkhuzzi by the context. Otherwise the root tarakh- has the 
sense of “ being able ” to do a thing. 

34. I have not met with the word kakhue(it) elsewhere. 

38. Amiyanta and amiyan-kha from amiya “ a garden ” ; 

amiyantus “ gardeners ” was already known from the Legal 
Code. The form amiyan-kha recurs in the 1st pers. in tahar-kha 
“ I was lord ” and with a further suffix in es-kha-t “ I sat ”. 

11. 4. Read kukusta. 

7. Zuwa is given as the Assyrian equivalent of sanezzis 
which is used of “ spittle ” in KUB. xiii, 20, 67, 71. The 
verb sayie-, sani- signifies to “ blow up ” fire. 

8. For nesuriyanza see note on I, 6. 

12. Galaktar “ milk ” is the Greek ydAa, Lat. lac, which 
have no Indo-European etymology. 

13. Kara-z seems to signify “ in a stream ”, but I have 
not found the word elsewhere. With khuleid\du\ compara 
the river names Khulaya and Khulanis. 
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16. GIS-MA is “ fig ”, but the gunated form of MA also 
bas the Assjrrian gloss titte attached to it in the Liverpool 
Proto-Hittite fragment iii, 4 (Annals of Archceology, iii, 3, 
pi. xxvii). Unfortunately the tablet is broken immediately 
after MA. 

17, 18. Miliddu and milites seem to be related to miliskus 
“ an eunuch ”. 

21. Istantawar is rendered by the Ass. ukhkhuru “ hold 
back ”. We find istantait “ drives back ” (KT. iv, 78, 67). 
The causative is istanta-nu-nun (KUB. xxii, 44, c 6) and 
istantanusteni “ you keep back ” (KUB. xiii, 19, 37). 

26. For kuliddu see KUB. xxi, 46. kuliskinuttin “ make 
bright ”, “ glorify Kvlas is used of the “ brilliance ” of 
gold (KUB. xii, 2, 4), kuli “ glow ” (KUB. xii, 15, 27). 

30. Forrer has shown that khanti(s) means “ next in turn ”. 

31. Lazziatta is rendered by the Ass. damqi in the sense of 
a recovery from illness. Perhaps the best translation of 
lazzais would be “ flourish (again) ”. 

33. Bead wantaz “ from the cloud ”. 

36. Bead du-[u]-wa-ar-nu-ut “ cause to be double ”. The 
last word is a-M-[MS'<a]. 

Ill, 3. Kamru-sipas was another of the legendary heroes 
or deified kings of the early Hittites. A fragment of a legend 
attached to him is given in KUB. xvii, No. 8. It is too 
mutilated to be capable of translation, but apparently the 
hero was translated to heaven and given possession not 
only of the com which grew on the earth but also of the 
various diseases and blights which afflict man and injure 
the crops. Khapantilis also appears elsewhere in company 
with Kamru-sipas. The name is probably a derivative from 
Khapdtis “ a servant ”. There was also a city KhabantaUiya 
(KUB. ii, 1, 4). 

6. Betar “ wing ” is to be distinguished from bissis “ bird 
The 1,000 eyes correspond with “ the 1,000 gods ”. Cf. the 
Greek myth of Argos with his 100 eyes. Khapantilis would 
have been the watchman of Kamra-sipas as Argos was 
of Hera. 
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8, 9. I do not know what the difference is between “ burn 
away ” and “ burn The translations are literal. 

17. I have not met with the word tepsus elsewhere ; in 
1. 20 it is written tepsaues. 

22. Uriwaran “ kindled ” is a derivative from uar-, uurri- 
“ burn ”. 

25. Dr. Forrer identifies the character which follows GIS 
with pisan. If he is right the word would mean “ coffer ” 
or “ conduit ” and not be the name of a tree. 

26. The signification of the verb armezzi is unknown to 
me. In KVB. xv, 39, 45-6, we have : nusmas KHAR-SAK- 
MES biran taksalaniyantaru . . . mas biran armizziyantaru 
“ on the mountains they will gather together, in [the valleys ?] 
they will assemble (?) ”. Cf. Lat. armentum which has no 
Indo-European etymology. NA armizzi “ the diamond ” 
{KUB. XX, 4, 19) has no connection with the verb. 

28. The tree is called kharikis in KUB. xii, 33, 5, where 
three of them are said to be planted in a vineyard. Cf. kharkis 

white ”. 

31. GUL-ses here may signify “ generation ” rather than 
destruction, since “ the Supreme goddess ” was Nin-tud. 
Gotze would render it “ protecting ”. AN Miya[tar] “ the 
god of growth ” or “ increase ”. 

IV, 1. The “ red earth ” in contradistinction to the “ black 
earth ” of the subterranean world denotes the fertile soil in 
which the crops flourish. The “ image ” (esri) must refer to 
some lost passage in the legend in which there would have 
been an account of the construction of images of Telibinus 
like those of Adonis in Phoenicia. 

5. “ Spoon ” is a mere conjecture ; I have not found 
GIS tipas elsewhere. 

6. Perhaps [wm-Jwia. Or “ who have been mentioned ” ? 

9. Barnanza “ domain ” from barnas or parnas “ a court- 
yard ”, like luttanza from luttais. The first character is bar, 
not pap. Annasnanza is from animsnas which may be related 
to SU annanus “ bridle ”, “ reins ”, annanukhan “ muzzled ”. 
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10. Luttanza cannot signify “ window-place ” here. 

11, 12. Khilas generally signifies a “ portico ” or “ guard- 
room ”. Here it would be something attached to the 
wawarlchinui{n). The latter word is found in BTJK. vii, 36, 
b 2, where we read (11. 1-7) : II sinus ser epzi makhan-ma- 
ssi-sa-n wawarkiman ser epzi makhanda-ma-ssi-sa-n GUD- 
ZUN ser epzi EGIR-SU-wm issanan EGIR-SU-ma summan- 
zanan EGIR-SU-»ia hetar ddi nat-gan ser arkha wakhnuzi 
khukkuis-ma khukkiskizzi nat abbiza karu iyan ; “ he selects 
2 bones (?) ; after this he selects a trough(?) ; after this he 
selects the clay (dung) of the oxen ; afterwards he takes 
a mouth-piece, then a rope and then a feather ; then he turns 
away round to these and croons incantations : all this is done 
hy him early in the morning.” For smus see BUK. vii, 37, 
14, 16. The singular is found in BUK. vii, 3, 21 ; 7, 22. 
For senas or sinas and senes see BUK. xvLi, 22, 1 ; 21, 13 > 
21 , 10 . 

Khilatnnas is a derivative from khiUis and signifies “ out- 
house ”, more especially “ stables ”. The word was borrowed 
by the Assyrians in order to denote a colonnade portico of 
Syrian design. 

The lost word at the beginning of 1. 12 is perhaps mat 
“ country ” (“ the country of the king ”). 

14. The “ porter ” of Hades is mentioned in the legend of 
the descent of Istar into the lower world. Read khattalulsl 
“ bolts ”. 

15. Palkhi in the Scheil fragment has the determinative 
of “ vessel ” and so must denote the “ barrel ” or “ jar ” of 
wine which we find in the Illuyankas legend. 

The words which follow are difificult to explain. 

16. Alas is the sedu or guardian bull of whom we have 
already heard (iv, 16). GIS zakkis is rendered “ bolt ” with 
a query by Dr. Forrer. In an Omen-tablet [BUK. viii, 5, 4) 
we have : “ A worthless vagrant (tambu'\bis'], Ass. nu'u) comes 
to your country like drift-wood ” {zakkiyas iwar). In BUK. 
xiii, 1, 25, zakkes hislsiyandu] seems to signify “ let the 
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stragglers fly away In AN BAR-as there is probably a 
play on AN-BAR “ iron ”, “ the iron-one goes there Cf. 
the Scheil fragment Rev. 11. 

20. Kahhuwauwar “ to count ”, connected probably with 
Kabunu “ acre ”, has no connection with another J:appii{e)-, 
translated “ punish ” by Gotze, which has the same origin 
as kappis or kabbis (= EGIR-fs) “ inferior ”, “ younger ”, 
kabbilallis “ small ” {BUK. xvii, 8, 2), kappuizzi " is wanting ” 
{KUB. vii, 15, b 9), kappanza “ is small ” (said of the moon 
KUB. viii, 5, 3). Cf. note above on I, 21. 

In 1. 27 below appointed ” seems a better translation for 
kabbtiet than “ surveyed ”. 

27, 28. Literally : “ Belonging to Telibinus in the house 
a tree stood.” Biran here has its original signification of 
“ house ”. Hrozny was right in making it signify “ within ” 
and not “ before ”. 

28. kursas is a “ fleece ”. Perhaps SU kurisyias, 
kuresnas “ napkin ” and kuressar “ loin-cloth ” have the 
same root. The “ sheep-skin ” or “ fleece ” is an echo of 
the golden fleece of Greek mythology which hung from a 
tree in Colchis. Perhaps the " gold ” had its origin in the 
resemblance of the Hittite word kursas to the Greek 

32. I cannot explain the grammatical construction in 
mius khalugas. 

33. The substantive with which tumanliyas agrees is lost. 
Turnantiyas would have been pronounced tuwantiyas and 
hence would be a derivative from tuwa “ two ” like tuivaz 
“ twice ”. On the other hand, tuwa is also “ long ago ”, 
whence tuwalas “ distant ”. In KUB. xvii, 31, 11, bit 
T uniantiyatti{s) is mentioned next to “ the temple (bit karimmi) 
of the god Khuwassannas ”, and in KUB. xv, 26, 57, 
tumantiyan occurs in connection with the gods causing the 
increase of “ boys and girls ”. 

34. Wallas “ women’s breasts ”, “ udders ”. My trans- 
lation of the adjective, which I should read maunnas rather 
than kunnas, is conjectural. 
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By way of an appendix I add a translation of the “ Ynzgat ” 
Tablet, I, 11. 38-41 : (38) abus Ichalzais AN IM-as 

Khakhkhimmi (39) [tezizi kissaras-mis-wa GAh-ri-ya anda 
damen[kir] (40) [tagani l^ya damenkir takku-wa kus sa NIN- 
MES-ms SU-ZUN da\asi\ (41) .... IGI-ZUN mi-ta-wa le 
epsi ; “ Tessub called them ; to Khakhkbimas be says : 
‘ My bands descend in rain to my lord, and [to the earth ?] 
they descend in rain. If these women’s bands you take . . . 
my (?) eyes do not occupy.’ ” We have an explanation of the 
passage in BUK. xxii, 46, 7-10. There we read : 
“ Accordingly when the god of the city Arusnas marches 
with the Sxm-god, it is well ; upon this accordingly the queen 
takes the woman Ammatallas to the god of Arusnas and 
Ammatallas accordingly occupies the eyes of the god (literally 
takes the eyes, Him IGI-ZUN-wa epta) : she had not gone 
back to the god ; the son of Ammatallas accordingly takes 
the hands, namely the empty hand of his mother ; in the 
palace he performs service. When the god is annoyed the 
omens are not favourable.” If mitawa is right, mit must 
stand for the 1st pers. possessive pronoun -mH, for which, 
however, I can find no parallel ; but it is possible that the 
scribe has omitted a horizontal wedge and that we should 
read mita-wa-as which would be an adjective of unknown 
signification agreeing with sakuwas “ eyes ”. 

The signification of damenkir is settled by an astrological 
tablet {BUK. iv, 3, 19) in which damenyantes is rendered by 
irada zunni issakan “ there is a fall of rain ”. 

It is now possible to correct the readings and translations 
of an earlier passage in the “ Yuzgat ” Tablet (I, 12-20). 
We must read: (12) nu SAM-ZUN-au XX KUR-MES 
GUD-ZUN UDU-ZUN UR-KU-ZUNSAKH-ZUNTI-nM[i] (13) 

TGR-MESSGM-a-tas-makhalkiusTl-inmizi takku (14) 

nu-ma-sta andurza UZU (l)-(l)-nuzziyan-za khazzi (15) nu-s 
ul Tl-innuzi yuan kuitt-a khurnan [lyyan] (16) apdsa pait AN 
IM-wi teit M kuit kisat (17) asi Khakhkhimas attissi annissi 
teizzi (18) ki azzikkiteni akkuskitteni (19) kabhuwattin-ma 
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m>-un ul kuitki AMEL SIB-LU AMEL SIB-GUD . . . 
(20) apdsa mine Tl-innut AN IM-sa ul sdkki[t] ; “ (12) The 
plants of the 20 countries, the oxen, the sheep, the dogs 
and the swine he vivified ; (13) the sons of the harvest (?) also 
[and] the corn [of the land ?] he vhdfied ; if ... . (14) he 
put it secretly in a . . . (15) he did not vivify it, and when 
all was done (16) he went and said to Tessub : ‘ So it is,’ (17) 
Finally Khakhkhimas says to his father (and) his mother : 
‘ Eat (and) drink this ; (19) survey the whole (UD = pukhru). 
there is nothing ; shepherd and oxherd [are wanting].’ (20) 
But he had vivified the lands and Tessub did not know (it).” 

The ideographs in 1. 14 unfortunately are uncertain ; in 
1. 13 the third ideograph must be SUM, one of the significations 
of which is etseru “to harvest” while another is dakJiddu 
“to be abimdant ” ; but in 1. 14 neither of them can be 
identified. The first resembles UZU “ flesh ” rather than 
GC “ side ”, but in either case the character is incorrectly 
written and nothing can be made out of the second. 

The words of Khakhkhimas in 11. 16 and 17 remind us of 
Gen. vii, 28, 29. 




The Most Ancient Islamic Monument Known 

Dated A.H. 31 (a.d. 652) 

From the time of the third Calif ‘Uthman 

By HASSAN MOHAMMED EL-HAWARY 
Curator, Cairo Museum of Arab Art 

(PLATES III-V) 

the Cairo Museum of Arab Art there are more than three 
thousand slabs of marble and stone bearing Cufic 
inscriptions. Most of these slabs are tombstones found in 
the ancient cemeteries of Cairo and Aswan. On each of these 
tombstones are inscribed the name of the deceased and the 
date of his death ; hence they are invaluable in working out 
the evolution of Arabic wwiting. Only two hundred of these 
slabs are exhibited in the Museum, the others being kept in 
the stores and recesses of the building. 

Three years ago I started to investigate this valuable 
collection, which up to the end of 1928 amounted to 2,938 
tombstones and 143 other pieces bearing inscriptions com- 
memorating the erection of mosques, houses, schools, etc. 

During my work I found that 2,439 tombstones were 
registered era bloc under different numbers. Moreover, we 
were not quite siure about the locality where these stones 
had been discovered. 

Consequently, to make up for the deficiencies in the 
registration of these important monuments, I began to 
register them methodically, stating the material, dimensions, 
and date, and giving a short description of the inscription 
on each piece. I found them rich in different types of Arabic 
writing and decoration, thus opening out a wide vista for 
students anxious to study the evolution of Arabic writing 
and decorative art. The variety and beauty of some of these 
inscriptions and the attractive problems to be found in many 
of them were for me a great inducement to study them 
thoroughly and scientifically. I started by giving each a fiche 
in order to facilitate their chronological arrangement. 
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While continuing the work I had set before myself, I was 
fortunate enough to come across a slab bearing the date 
A.H. 31 (A.D. 652). 

I also found thirty-four pieces dating from the last quarter 
of the second century a.h., the oldest of which bore the 
date A.H. 174 (a.d. 790). Moreover, a series of pieces were 
found bearing dates representing almost every year of the 
subsequent three centuries. MTien I compared the writing 
on these with that on the earliest slab I saw a striking 
difference. The writing was more beautiful and artistic in 
the later specimens than in the early one. 

This slab is 38 x 71 cm. and bears the following text : — 

( 1 ) 

t>. (2) 

Ih"! j clXl* A ?- j j_j (3) 

(sic) ^Oi 1 aj» 1^ lil <\! (4) 

1 ^ (b) 

VI (sic) j (sic) (6) 

J {sic) (7) 

dA* (8) 

(1) In the name of God the whole merciful, the com- 

passionate ; this tomb 

(2) belongs to ‘Abd-el-Rahman ibn Khair Al-Hajri. 

0 God, forgive him 

(3) and make him enter into Thy mercy and make us 

go with him. 

(4) (passer by) When reading this inscription ask pardon 

for him (the deceased) 

(5) and say Amen ! This inscription was written 

(6) in Djumada II 

(7) of the year one and 

(8) thirty (January-February, a.d. 652). 




^ ;J^^) all ) 


>1 ^ 

^ Y ^ <oJ- ^ J 

£ V j “ -a. 


The Arabic Alphabet from the tombstone of ‘Abd-el-Rahman ibn 

Khair. 




The tombstone of ‘Abd-el-Eal^an ibn Khair Al-Hadjri which is 
dated a.h. 31 (a.d. 652). 


[To.fiK»p. aae. 
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M. Wiet was greatly interested in this discovery, and to 
facilitate my research, he very kindly gave me some manuscript 
of his forthcoming great Corpus of Arabic and Islamic 
inscriptions in order that I might compare these inscriptions 
with that on our newly-found slab. 

The manuscripts that M. Wiet gave me were those dealing 
with the pre-Islamic Arabic inscriptions and those of the 
first century a.h. ; i.e. those dated just before and after the 
slab I had discovered. 

Of the inscriptions which have an earlier date than the one 
under discussion three pieces are of pre-Islamic date. 

The earliest of these monuments is the tombstone of 
Emro’ Al-Kais found in Namara. It shows us the derivation 
of Arabic from Nabatean writing. Its most distinctive 
characteristic is the fact that the letters are connected with 
each other, this character being peculiar to Arabic writing 
and not found in the Nabatean. This piece is dated a.d. 328. 

After this we come to the inscription of Zebed which is 
dated a.d. 512. This is written in three languages, Arabic, 
Greek, and Syriac. 

And following this is the inscription of Harran dated 
A.D. 568. This is the third known pre-Islamic inscription. 

We need not consider those three pieces in our study of 
the slab in question except for a few remarks here and there. 

As to the post-Islamic inscriptions, there are only twenty 
of the first century that are considered by M. Wiet as truly 
authenticated. 

The earliest of these is that found by Mr. Taylor on the 
fagade of the bridge of Batman Korpu, about which he says 
in his “Travels in Kurdistan” (JRGS., vol. xxxv, p. 25), 
“ from the remains of an inscription on its eastern face, 
it was built a.d. 643 by a certain ‘Othman ; with the exception 
of the date, no other part of the record was legible.” 

He did not state anything about an inscribed date. He 
simply mentions the name ‘Uthman and assumed at first 
hand that it was the name of ‘UGiman ibn ‘Afian the third 
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Calif after the Prophet. But Van Berchem has challenged 
this statement in Amida, p. 33. He says : ‘‘ Ce renseignement 
donne par Taylor meriterait d’etre verifie. Si la date est 
exacte, nous aurions ici la plus ancienne inscription musulmane 
connue et ce personnage pourrait etre le Cahfe ‘Uthman, 
elu en 644. Mais cette attribution est peu vraisemblable 
et la date semble erronee. Jlr. Leeman-Haupt m’ecrit que 
le pont existe encore et qu’il croit y avoir vu une inscription.” 

In regard to this caution on the part of Van Berchem we 
feel justified in not taking this inscription into consideration, 
whereas otherwise we should not hesitate to look upon it 
as the earliest Islamic monument. But in any case, if we 
did consider this monument as really dating from a.d. 643 
(a.h. 22), it would be the only inscription with an earlier 
date than the inscription discovered in the Cairo Museum. 

Then come the other inscriptions of the first century a.h. 
which we give here with their dates and references : — 


(1) A.H. 65, Jerusalem, Saldira 

(2) A.H. 69, Fustat 

(3) A.H. 72, Jerusalem, SaJAra, con- 

struction text 

(4) A.H. 72-216, Saj^ra, brass plate 

(5) A.H. 72-216, Sakhra. brass plate 

(6) A.H. 81, Kasr Burka, Field 

(7) A.H. 85, Celestial sphere in 

brass, Ibn Al-Kifty 

(8) A.H. 86, Milestone, Khan al- 

Hathrura .... 

(9) A.H. 86, Milestone, Bab al-Wad 

(10) A.H. 86, Milestone, Pair al-Qalt 

(11) A.H. 86, >Iilestone, Abou Ghosh 

(12) A.H. 92, Green Tablet, Mosque 

of ‘Amrou 

(13) A.H. 92, Kharana. Jaussen et 

Savignao .... 

(14) A.H. 92, Kharana, Jaussen et 

SaTignao .... 

(15) A.H. 97, Kilometer, Island of 

Boda .... 

(16) A.H. 100, Kusair ‘Amra . 

(17) ,, Khirbat Nitil . 

(18) „ ‘Ain Sufiya 


C.I.A. Jerusalem, ii, Ko. 214. 

C.I.A. Egypt, ii. No. 548. 

C.I.A. Jerusalem, ii, Ko. 215. 

C.I.A. Jerusalem, ii. No. 216. 

C.I.A. Jerusalem, ii, Ko. 217. 

Early man in Korth Arabia, Natural 
History, vol. xix, p. 43. 

Leipzig ed., p. 440. 

C.I.A. Jerusalem, i, Ko. 1. 

C.I.A. Jerusalem, i, Ko. 2. 

C.I.A. Jerusalem, i, Ko. 3. 

C.I.A. Jerusalem, i, Ko. 4. 

C.I.A. Egypt, ii, pp. 17, 24. 

Mission, iii, p. 100. 

Mission, iii, p. 100. 

C.I.A. Egypt, i, Ko. 1. 

Musil, pp. 217, 225. 

W.Z.K.M., vol. xxii, p. 81. 

Museum of Beyrouth, No. 239. 
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These eighteen inscriptions, with that discovered by Taylor 
and the one discovered in the Cairo Museum, constitute 
all that have been left to us from the first century A.nd 
We can see from this table that the earliest known 
inscription of the first century a.h. is dated from the year 
A.H. 65 (a.d. 684—5), i.e. thirty-four years after our 

discovered slab. But even that inscription is not 
authenticated and does not really exist. All that we know 
about it is what was said by a Franciscan priest who had 
been in Jerusalem between a.d. 1651 and 1657 and who 
left us a description of the Dome of the Rock in which he 
said that it was built in a.h. 65 (a.d. 684-5). Van Berchem 
in his Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum Jerusalem, vol. ii, 
No. 214, criticized the priest’s account. 


^ Moritz, in the Encyclopcedia of Islam, classifies the earliest monuments 
of Arabic writing belonging to the Muslim period in three categories. 

(i) Those written on coins, the earliest of which is dated a.h. 20 (a.d. 641) ; 

(ii) those found on monuments, the earliest of which is dated a.h. 72 
(a.d. 691-2) ; (iii) those written on papyrus, the most ancient of these 
is dated a.h. 22 (a.d. 642-3). But this has not yet been studied (see 
Encyclopcedia of Islam, p. 383 and seq.). As to the first and last of these 
they do not concern us. 

[In passing I should like to notice that Moritz did not mention wTitings 
found on glass weights, which we can place under the first category. The 
earliest of these glass weights is that found in the collection of the late 
Dr. Fouquet, and is dated a.h. 44 (a.d. 664) in the name of 'Okbat. But 
the late Casanova is doubtful about its authenticity. He saj-s in the 
MMAFC., tome vi, p. 373, under the title of " Noms d'Emirs, et de lecture 

douteuse ou incomplete”, No. 166, . . . (— hOl (?) 

. . . L’Emir ‘Okbat (?), ayez des mesures exactes(?) . . . and supposing 
this version is correct, it does not necessarily follow that the date is a.h. 44, 
since ‘Okbat ibn ‘Amer ruled from a.h. 44-7 (a.d. 664-7). We can also 
place under the third category two letters written in the time of the Prophet. 
The first is the letter sent by the Prophet to Al-Mokawkis. It is presumed 
to have been found accidentally by a young orientalist in Manfalout in 
Upper Egypt in a.d. 1851 (see the Journal Asiatique^ 1854, p. 482 and seq.). 
But this is doubtful. The second was the document given by the Prophet 
to Tamim al-Oary and his brothers in the year a.h. 9 (a.d. 630). It was 
written by ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib on a piece of leather from his boot. The 
document was seen by ibn Fadl-AUah Ei-‘0mary in the year a.h. 745 
(a.d. 1345) {Masalik al-Absar fi Mamalik Al-Amsar, vol. i, p. 172). It 
was also seen by Kalkashandi in the year a.h. 821 (a.d. 1418).] 
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His most important criticism refers to the date a.h. 65, of 
which he doubts the reality, as it was the first year of the 
reign of ‘Abd-el-Malik. And it is known that the Dome of 
the Eock was not built in the first years of ‘Abd-el-Malik’s 
long reign but some years after the beginning of it. It is 
the date in which buildings were finished that used to be 
recorded, and not that in which they were begun. However, 
this priest has done a service in proving the mistake of those 
who thought that the Dome of the Rock was built in the time 
of the Calif ‘Omar. 

Then comes the inscription mentioned by Al-Koda‘i and 
copied by Al-Makrizi (Bulak, vol. ii, p. 146), which inscription 
‘Abd-el-'Aziz ibn Marwan ordered to be written on the bridge 
that he erected over the Khalig al-Kabir in a.h. 69 (a.d. 689). 
This inscription, given by M. Wiet in C.I.A. Egypt, vol. ii. 
No. 548, has, however, no longer been extant since the 
destruction of the bridge. Hence we cannot compare it 
with our slab. 

Of the first century inscriptions, those executed in mosaic 
in the Dome of the Eock and dated from a.h. 72 (a.d. 691-2), 
i.e. from the reign of ‘Abd-el-Malik ibn Marwan, are the 
earliest which we can compare with our slab. Al-Ma’moon 
erased ‘Abd-el-Malik’s name and replaced it by his own ; 
but he did not alter the date, and thus the truth was known. 
Contemporary with these inscriptions are two others written 
on brass plates fixed to some doors of the Dome of the Rock, 
and also dated a.h. 72 (a.d. 691-2). The last part of 
each of them is, however, from the time of Al-Ma’moon 
and is dated from a.h. 216 (a.d. 831). 

These inscriptions, which are still to be seen on the Dome of 
the Eock, were hitherto the most ancient Islamic writings 
on monuments. Their epigraphy is good, very good when 
compared with that of ‘Abd-el-Rahman Al-Hajri’s tomb- 
stone. This is natural, for the tombstone is forty-one years 
earlier. Moreover, the tombstone is that of an ordinary 
individual and the writing on it is not carefully done, while 
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— The inscription of Zebed which is dated a.d. 512. 

— The inscription of Harran which is dated a.d. 568. 

— The inscription of Kasr Burka which is dated A.H. 81 (a.d. 700). 
— The inscription of Kharana which is dated a.h. 92 (a.d. 710-11). 

[To face p, 
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the inscriptions on the Dome of the Rock are in the name of 
the Prince of the Faithful, and the scribe was expected to 
do his utmost to produce an excellent piece of work. Again, 
in the mosaic the writing is done with tesserae, a thing which 
could he easily and skilfully worked by the craftsman. On 
the other hand, the inscriptions on the tombstone are 
engraved with a pointed tool in an ordinary and carelessly 
written Cufic script. There are, however, some common 
characteristics in the letters of the tombstone and the other 
inscriptions. The middle » in the former is very like that 
on the Dome of the Rock insomuch as both are open from 
above like the letter V. 

The writing most similar to that of the tombstone is that 
found in North Arabia on a threshold of a door in Kasr 
Burka. (Plate IV c.) It is dated from a.h. 81 (a.d. 700) 
and in the name of the prince Al-Walid ibn ‘Abd-el-Malik 
before he became a Calif. This Kasr may have been built 
by Al-Walid in North Arabia as a palace in which to 
spend days of rest and enjoyment. 

He may have ordered these inscriptions to be written in 
commemoration of his erection of this palace. In the method 
of engraving and epigraphy, these inscriptions and those of 
the tombstone are alike ; in both the writing was done with a 
pointed tool and was ordinary Cufic in proportionless and 
unparallel lines, not drawn after a prepared design. The 
characters are very much alike. The invocation of the name 
of God is nearly the same in both of them. The a in I-aa 

and the V in resemble the a in and the V in 

The two inscriptions are very simple and carelessly 
written. However, there is some difference in the spelling 
of the word year ; in Kasr Burka it is written aA., 
while in the tombstone of ‘Abd-el-Rahman as well as in 
Harran’s inscriptions dated a.d. 568, (Plate IV b) it is 
written Cj. In fact this 5 used to be written Cj before 
and in the early years of Islam but was written afterwards S 
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Contemporary with the Burka inscriptions are those 
engraved on the stone and marble slabs which were erected 
in the roads of Syria during the reign of ‘Abd-el-Malik ibn 
Marwan to commemorate the construction of these roads 
and to show the distance in miles (Plate IV c). They are 
four slabs found between a.d. 1884 and 1902. The epigraphy 
is very carefully done, as they are in the name of the Prince 
of the Faithful. 

Ibn El-Kifty has mentioned in his work [Tarikh El-Hokama) 
an inscription contemporary with these, and which he said 
had been seen by a certain Ibn El-Sanbadi in the Cairo 
Library, on a sphere made bj’ Ptolemy and bearing an 
inscription showing that it had belonged to the Prince Khalid 
ibn Yazid ibn Mo'awiya -L j'_ ^y aJU - ^ 5 jSS\ oXa 

(j. Unfortunately, this sphere is not extant, and 

we cannot compare it with that of the tombstone of 
‘Abd-el-Rahman ibn Khair Al-Hajri. 

In A.H. 92 (a.d. 710-11) Kurra ibn Sharik renewed 
‘Amr’s mosque and wrote the date of the renovation on 
a tablet known as the Green Tablet and which is also no 
longer extant. 

Jaussen and Savignac found in Kasr Kharana during their 
travels in Arabia many inscriptions, the most perfect of 
which is eleven lines in length and is dated a.h. 92 
(a.d. 710-11) (Plate IV d). Most of the characters in this 
inscription resemble those of the tombstone. The middle 
*, however, was sometimes opened from above and some- 
times closed. 

The most ancient Arabic inscription known in Egypt was 
that written in relief on the column of the Nilometer in the 
Roda Island between the 15th and 17th cubes. It dates 
from A.H. 96-7 (a.d. 714-15) during the reign of Solayman 
ibn ‘Abd-el-Malik. This inscription is _ Iclji 
IcIjS O— repeated four times. It is 
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PtATE V. 




A. Part of the construction text of the Dome of the Rock which is dated 

A.H. 72 (a.d. 691-2). 

B. — Part of the inscription of the brass plates of the Dome of the Rock 

which is dated a.h. 72 (a.d. 691-2). 

C. — The Inscription of the Milestone, Bab al-Wad which is dated a.h. 86 

(a.d. 705). 

, inscription of Khirbat Nitil from the end of the first century A.H, 

(beginning at the eighth century a.d.). 

fofaee p, 329 .] 
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not dated, but all the historians assert that it is as old as 
the Nilometer itself. 

Next to this inscription come three others of the end of 
the first century. These were found in Kusair ‘ Amr a (a.h. 100 
(a.d. 718-19)), Khirbat Nitil, (Plate V u) and ‘Ain Sufiya. 

When comparing ‘Abd-el-Rahman’s tombstone with the 
existing inscriptions of the first century, we can see that it 
resembles some in the design of the letters, the others being 
somewhat different. This is due to the fact that these 
inscriptions may be classified into two kinds : the first, 
carefully done and intended for important cases ; the other, 
witten hurriedly and in an ordinary handwriting and used 
for ordinary purposes. The inscriptions of the first kind 
are right-angled, having equidistant lines and equal letters. 
In other words, it is written in what is really Cufic writing. 
Those of the other kind are very much like the NaslAi. This 
tends to prove that the Cufic and NaslAi writings were 
originally twins : otherwise, the NaslAi, because of its 
simplicity, was older than the Cufic. 

The inscriptions which resemble the tombstone are those 
of Kasr Burka (a.h. 81), of Kharana (a.h. 92), and of Kusair 
‘Amra (a.h. 100). They also bear much resemblance to the 
pre-lslamic inscriptions in Zebed and Harran. This is clearly 
seen in Plate IV, which contains some similar letters in 
these inscriptions. 

The other inscriptions which differ from ‘Abd-el-Rahman’s 
tombstone as regards design but resemble it in shape are 
those of the Dome of the Rock on mosaic and brass plates 
fixed to the door and dated from a.h. 72, and those engraved 
on milestones from a.h. 86 and I^irbat Nitil. We have drawm 
a part of each of them in Plate V in order to show that thew 
are similar to those of the first kind in the shape of the letters, 
but different in the careful and perfect design which caused 
the letters to be right-angled. 

As regards the text itself, the inscriptions of the first centurw 
may also be classified into two sets. The first are those 
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written in commemoration of the construction of monuments 
or buildings. The second are funerary texts, hearing the 
name of the deceased, the date of his death, and some pious 
wishes or Coranic verses. The second are usually written 
on tombstones and walls of tombs. The inscriptions of the 
second part are the only ones comparable to ‘Abd-el-Rahman’s 
tombstone. They are those in Kharana and Khirbat Nitil. 
They are similar in some formulae. In ‘Abd-el-Rahman’s 


tombstone the scribe wrote “^1 In Kharana’s 
inscription there is nearly the same phrase though with greater 


length and clearness : (?) O' dXiil ^ 

i-l" U j L* aJ i. In the inscription of Khirbat Nitil 


there is $1-1 O' o _4-l 

& 




‘Abd-el-Rahman’s tombstone, unlike the others preserved 
in the Cairo Museum, has the following characteristics : — 

1. The Material : It is of limestone and only very rarely 
was a piece of this kind used as a tombstone in the first 
five centuries after the Hegira. The two materials which 
were used in the tombstones of these five centuries were 
marble and sandstone. On the latter the inscriptions were 
graven in sunken letters and always surrounded by a frame. 
But in ‘Abd-el-Rahman’s tombstone the writing is engraved 
and has no frame. 

2. The Method of Engraving : In the tombstones of the 
first five centuries a.h. the engraver used to level the plate 
which he was going to use and on which he drew straight and 
parallel lines. On these lines he would paint, in black ink, 
what he desired to write. Then he would engrave it carefully. 
That is not the case with this tombstone. The letters of 
the upper part are small while those of the lower are large. 
The lines are neither straight nor parallel and the letters are 
not neatly cut. 

3. The Shape of the Characters : In this tombstone there are 
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two letters wMcli had a special shape and design until the 
end of the second century. But they changed and took 
another shape in the beginning of the third century. These 

letters are » and The » of this tombstone in 

and are two semicircles one above the other. 

Also the middle » is opened from above like the letter V. 

‘ 4. The Spelling : The middle 1 in \ and iS-^ 
been dropped. The dropping of the middle 1 and some 
other vowels was frequent in the beginning of Islam. 
They wrote j <3-*^ with no 1, as the 

Coran is written. Again, the word was written in this 
tombstone with an open o ; we have never seen this 
in other tombstones, though we have often come across 
the confusion between the open and the closed "i in the word 

of the phrase All! 

5. The Formulae : Its formulae differ from those which we 
see in other tombstones. In fact it is imique in such phrases 
as Am vAil« A.3 ^ j (_j • 

As to the personality of ‘Abd-el-Rahman ibn Khair 
Al-Hajri, and whether he was a great man or not, we cannot 
say very much. Al-Sam‘ani in Kitab Al-Ansab said that 
this nesba might be : — • 

(1) Al-Hajri ^5 from Al-Hajr which was 

the name of three tribes, one of the other of 

- Cyf-J and the third of JijVl _ VI . 

(2) Al-Hojri from Al-Hojr which is the 

name of a place in Yemen. 

I am inclined to think that ‘Abd-el-Rahman ibn Khair 
was from VI Hajr Al-Azd, because I notice in Tbn 
Dulonak (vol. iv, p. 125), when speaking of Giza, the 
following passage : — 

JRAS. APRIL 1930. 
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Jigi— ig ,*»*. fl — 11 i-1^ ^ ^ A> 1 

VI <UlL L^ jl-^ L^ t>c. j 1 

j (>• j ■»J VI ^ _^1 t>* 

(j-ill y^\ jgl. k ^ fl ll (_3 ^_^U1 Jy ^iu.1 ltJL3 •SjVl (_^ 
.d-ci “^'1 ij-»dalj jl oj^l ^,4Ak>- 

“ This is an Islamic city built in a.h. 21. It is said that its 
construction was finished in a.h. 22. The reason of this 
construction was that when ‘Amr ibn Al-‘As returned 
from Alexandria with his army and took his abode in Fustat, 
he ordered a part of his army to stay in Giza lest an enemy 
should attack his army from that side. He left in Giza 
the tribe of from jr^ ; they are and ^li 

sons of cAc-J ct -\,J . He left also jIa/* and some of the 

ft ^ 

tribe Jjl from the subdivision .sj VI ^ ^ Ju ^>^1 

and some Abyssinians whose Diwan was in .sj’^VI. When 
‘Amr was safe and fixed in Al-Fustat he asked those 
whom he had left in Giza to join him, but they disliked 
that ...” 


Al-Makrizi in his Kh itat (vol. i, p. 206) mentions this 
story and adds ibn Dukmak’s text after Kuda‘i, with a 
shght difference as he says c ^ Cf^^j VI a a O U ^ 

ij Vl (_y I . 


This is clear evidence that some of .sj VI ^ came to 
Egypt after the conquest and lived in Giza in a.h. 21 . ‘Abd-el- 
Rahman ibn ^air was one of this tribe. He died in a.h. 31 
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and was buried in Al-Karafa outside Al-Fustat. He may 
have been a boy or an ordinary man who died ten years after 
the conquest. In the Cairo Museum of Arab Art I came across 

another tombstone of a woman of this tribe called 

Shadat bint Mohammed Al-Hajri who died 

in A.H. 228. This proves that this tribe remained till that 
date. 

This valuable monument, ‘Abd-el-Rahman’s tombstone, 
is now exhibited in the third room of our Museum under 
No. 1, as being the oldest known monument in the Islamic 
world. 


Note by D. S. Margoliouth : In line 3 of the inscription, 
p. 322, for L"lj we should read I-Jj, i.e. liUj “ and us ”. 

In the Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik, vii, 197 (1929), E. Litt- 
mann publishes yet another pre-Islamic Arabic Inscription, 
which is difficult to decipher. 




Naicasakha 

By JARL CHARPEXTIER 

rpHE hymn i?F. iii, 53, is of an obscure and difficult nature. 

Oldenberg ^ sees in it only an incongruous jmnble of 
disconnected stanzas and refuses to adopt the theories of 
either Hillebrandt or Geldner concerning it. The former 
scholar ^ looked upon it as a collection of ydjyanuvdkijah 
belonging to the horse-sacrifice ; but it really seems difficult 
to subscribe to such an explanation. The late Professor 
Geldner again always ® maintained that the hjTnn represented 
a uniform composition which had been taken out from the 
complete family saga of the Visvamitras. In one passage 
he calls it an dyupnatdm katkd ; and, as then at any rate 
he was a staunch supporter of the dkhydm-iheoTy of Oldenberg. 
he probably found little difficulty in looking upon it as being 
the metrical part of a composition, the prose frame of which 
was wanting and could only be supplied from Sayapa and 
other commentator literature. The present writer long ago 
tried to explain why he cannot accept the dkhydna-theoxy 
But in spite of that it seems to him that Geldner was probably, 
in the main, right in looking upon the h}Tnn as one connected 
piece of poetry, though details partly remain very obscure. 

However, I am not prepared to enter upon a discussion of 
the hymn in general, nor is that necessary to my present 
purpose, which is only to deal with one verse, or, rather, 
with one single word in that verse, concerning which I might 
venture a modest suggestion. The verse in question is the 
fourteenth, which runs as follows : — 

Kim te knivanti ktkatesu gdvo 
ndUram duhre nd tapanti gharmdm | 
d no bJiara prdmagandasya vedo 
naicdsdkhdm magJiavan randhayd nah \ | 

* Cf. Pgveda-Koten, i, 2.’53 sqq. 

“ Cf. Festgruss Boehtlingk, p. 43. 

® Cf. Tedische Studien, ii, 158 sqq. ; Der MV. in Ausviahl, ii, 56 sqq. ; 
Der Bigieda, i, 353 sqq. 

* Cf. Die Suparnasage, p. 1 sqq. 
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As a whole the stanza offers no special difficulties to the 
translator, only three words are of unknown meaning. 
Of these, however, Icihata must, without the slightest doubt, 
denote a certain people ; already the Nirukta 6, 32, tells us 
about kikata nama deso’ ndryanivdsah, and they have been 
identified, though on very slight grounds, with the Magadhas. 
As for pramaganda, there is also little doubt that it is a nomen 
proprium, though there is also another explanation.^ But, 
if such assumptions are fairly safe, there is nothing but 
uncertainty concerning the word naicdsakha. Sayana, 
in his commentary to this verse, follows Yaska and explains 
it thus : riicdsu sudrayonisutpadita sdkhd putrapautrddi- 
parampard yena sa nicdsdkkah ; but in the introduction to 
his Bhdsya he upholds another opinion, simply telling us 
about naicdsdkham ndma nagaram. Apparently he had no 
solid tradition to keep to, nor will any of his explanations 
inspire much confidence. 

Boethlingk-Roth and Grassmann adopted as most probable 
the common explanation of Yaska and translate the word 
by “ low people, outcasts while Geldner, at least in his 
later works, takes naicdsdkha to be the name of some towui. 
Hillebrandt, however, quite correctly objects that in the 
Samhitas the word sdkhd never means “ branch of a people, 
gens’’, but simply “branch, stalk, twig”, and that con- 
sequently naicdsdkha could only mean “ belonging to, con- 
nected with (a plant) with low, turned down branches ”. 
We cannot here follow bis arguments in detail.^ However, 
he thinks that nicdsdkka must mean the plant with “ turned 
down twigs ” ; and, as there is really only one plant that plays 
an important part in the life of the Vedic Aryans, viz. the 
Soma, this must be one of its names. This seems not im- 
possible, though we must admit that anything like a strict 

^ Nirukta, 6, 32, explains maganda as “ a usurer ” and pramaganda as 
his offspring. Sayana, however, in the introduction to his RV.-commentary 
simply says pramaganda nama rdjd, which appears more sensible. 

* Cf. Vedische Mythologie, 2nd ed., i, 204 sqq. 
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proof is missing. In another passage/ however, Hillebrandt 
seems to think that imicasaMia is in reality = tiaiyagrodha, 
and that already in JiF. iii, 53, 14, we hear about the possession 
of banyan-trees and their products. 

This last suggestion of his I believe to be correct in so far 
that naicdsdkha is most probably identical with naiyagrodha, 
which must again mean that nicdsdkha is in reality = 
nyagrodJia. It has been assumed that the banyan-tree is 
not mentioned in the Rigveda — ^neither nyagrodha nor vata 
occurring there — but Geldner seems to me to have definitely 
proved that this is not the case.^ The stanza which must 
rmdoubtedly allude to it is RV. i, 24, 7 ; 

abiidhne rdjd Vdruno vdnasya 
urdhvdm stupam dadate putddaksah | 
nictnd slhur updri budhnd esdm 
asme antdr nihitdh ketdrah syuh 1 1 

There seems no doubt that the tree with which the universe 
is here compared must be the nyagrodha. And this leads 
further to the fig-tree with its roots upwards and its branches 
downwards, which is mentioned in the Kdth. Up. 6, 1, and in 
Bhagavadgltd, 15, 1.* It is quite true that this tree is in the 
passages just quoted called an ah'attha ; and the latest editor 
of the Bhagavadgitd has tried to adduce an explanation 
for this somewhat astounding fact.^ But I doubt whether 
such an explanation is really very necessary, and whether 
the asvattha has not, because of its greater holiness within 
certain circles, simply been substituted for the nyagrodha, 
which was no doubt originally spoken of in this allegory. 

' Log. cit., p. 246 sq. 

* Cf. V edische Sludien, i, 113 sq. v. Schroeder,^’es?«cAr(//£. JlmAti, p.60, 
n. 1, has dealt with the verse RV. i, 24, 7, without mentioning the paper 
by Geldner ; however, his results are mainly the same. 

^ On this and connected topics cf. v. Schroeder, loo cit., p. 59 sqq. The 
idea of the tree with its roots turned upwards apparently travelled far 
outside India, cf. Kagarow, Der umgekehrte Schamanenbaum in Archiv fiir 
Religionswissenschaft, xxvii, 183 sqq. 

* Cf. HiU, The Bhagavadgitd, p. 236, n. 1. 
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But that is really a minor point ; the chief thing is that the 
nyagrodha seems to have been knowm also to the poets of 
the Rigveda, and there is thus no obstacle to assuming that 
naicdsdkha really means naiyagrodka. 

But if such be the case what, then, does this naicdsdkha = 
naiyagrodka mean ? It is quite true that Kdtydyana 
Srauta Su. x, 9, 30 prescribes that real Soma should not be 
given to a ksatriya or a vaisya, and that instead of it one 
should give them the juice of the nyagrodha-iimt squeezed 
out in milk. And the Aitareya Br. vii, 35 ; viii, 16 in a 
mysterious way identifies the nyagrodha with the ksatriya- 
or rdjanya-c3.&te} It is thus not unnatural that Hillebrandt 
on second thoughts arrived at the conclusion that naicdsdkha 
does here mean the products (i.e. the fruit and possibly the 
milk-juice of the banyan-tree. However, this does not 
seem to me very probable, as the possession of these products 
could scarcely be so very rare and precious that special 
prayers should be offered to Indra to grant its possession. 
The banyan-tree is, and has most probably always been, 
fairly common throughout India both in a wild and a cultivated 
state.® 

Then there must be another possible explanation which 
I shall venture to put forth here. It is a well-known fact 
that amongst trees looked upon as sacred by the Hindus 
the asvattha {peepul. Ficus religiosa L.) and the nyagrodha 
(F. bengalensis L.) have since olden time occupied the front 
rank. Very numerous passages in more recent literature 
testify to the holiness and worship of the nyagrodha ; and I 
will abstain from quoting here more than a few passages, as, 
c.g., Yule-Burnell Hobson-Jobson^, p. 65 sqq. ; Tavernier’s 
Travels in India, ed. Ball-Crooke, ii, 154 sq. (with literature) ; 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, ed. 
Beauchamp ®, p. 652 sq. ; Watt, Commercial Products, p. 537 

^ Cf. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie \ i, 245 sq. 

* The banyan-tree is at times called the ksirairkm, the “ mUk-juice tree ”. 

• Cf. Watt, Commercial Products, p. 537. 
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(with numerous references which are only partly accessible 
to me in Upsala) ; Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of 
S. India, pp. 177-219 ; Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections, 
ed. Crooke, p. 385 ; Enthoven, Bombay FolMore, pp. 118 sq., 
291, etc. Worship of the banyan-tree generally consists of 
tying threads round the stem, daubing the bark with red 
colour,! and sacrificing glass-beads, copper coins, etc., to 
the tree. That this worship dates from olden times and was 
formerly of a less amiable character we shall see presently. 

Thus I venture to think that naicasdhha means “ a 
worshipper of the nTcdsdkha ”, i.e. of the banyan-tree. And 
the translation of the stanza RV. iii, 53, 11 would run some- 
thing like this : “ "N^Tiat do the cows amongst the Kikata’s 
avail thee ? They ^ milk no milk to be mixed with Soma, 
they make no gharma ® hot. Bring unto us the possessions 
of Pramaganda, render into our hands the worshipper of 
the banyan-tree.” 

Of the Kikata's we know next to nothing. The identifica- 
tion of this people with the Magadhas is old, but is probably 
simply founded upon a fanciful rapprochement of Pra- 
maganda with Magadha. But one thing seems to me to be 
clear from the stanza iii, 53, 11 : 

upa preta Icusikds cetdyadh vam 
dsimn rdye prd muncata suddsah | 
raja vrtrdrn janghanat prog dpdg udag 
dthd yajdte vdra a prthivydh ] | 

Here we are told that King Sudas will conquer his foes in the 
East, the AVest, and the North. And a few verses after this 
Indra, the heavenly war-lord, is exhorted to conquer the 


* On reremonial daubing with red or yellow colour {puja) cf. my article 
in Festschrift Jacobi, p. 276 sqq., and Ind. Ant. Ivi, and the paper by 
M. Przyluski, Revue de I’hist. des religions, xcvi, 347 sqq. (cf. also M. de la 
VaUee Poussin, Academic Eoyale de Belgique : Bulletins de la Classe des 
Lettres, 1929, p. 37 sqq.). 

^ Viz. the Kikata’s. 

’ The gharma is, of course, the pot of heated milk used at the pravargya. 
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Kikata’s who had apparently not surrendered to Sudas. 
Prom this it seems an obvious conclusion that the Kikata’s 
lived to the south of the place where Yisvamitra and his kin 
composed their hymns and sacrificed for Sudas. As this 
was probably somewhere in the Pimjab we may be fairly safe 
in assuming that the Kikata’s liv'ed at some place in the 
Sindh territory. In this connection we may perhaps 
remember that the sacred asvattha (peepid) imdoubtedly 
occurs on a seal fmmd at Mohenjo-Daro ; but this may be 
nothing but an idle guess. 

The Kikata’s apparently were barbarians of im-Aryan 
origin and with an un-Aryan name.^ They did not offer 
sacrifices to the Aryan gods, and seem to have been esj)ecially 
averse to the ritual use of milk. If my suggestion be accepted 
they were also worshippers of the sacred fig-tree, the nyagrodha. 
Now, there is scarcely one tribe of Indo-European stock 
that did not worship and even oiler sacrifices to trees and 
tree-spirits ® ; and thus it does not seem as if the Aryans 
would despise and hate the Kikata’s especially because of 
their cult of the nyagrodha. However, to the question 
why they did it I shall answer without fail ; because the 
un-Aryan tribes offered human sacrifices to the banyan-tree 
and probably did it in a peculiarly revolting way. 

The proof of this suggestion is offered by certain among 
the Pali Jdtakas. 

Already the short J dtaka 19 (Aydcitabhattajataka) ® mentions 
bloody sacrifices offered to the spirit of a nyagrodha-tree, 
though human beings are not mentioned here : atite KdsiraUhe 
ekasmim gdmake kutimbiko gdmadvdre thite nigrodharukkhe 
devatdya balikammam patijdnitvd anantardyena dgantvd bahu 

* Of the words beginning with quite a number, as e.g. kicaka-, kinasa-, 
kira-, kista-, etc., have a decidedly un-Aryan appearance and must have been 
borrowed from other languages. Yaska Nirukta, vi, 32, of course, tries an 
impossible etymology of Kikata ( = kimkrta or kim kriyahhik). 

2 Cf. the comprehensive article on this subject in Schrader’s RealUxikon 
der indogerman. AUertumskunde^, ii, 516 sqq. 

“ Jdtaka ed. Fausboll, i, 169. 
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pane vadhitvd “ dydcanato muccissdmiti ” rukkhamulam gato. 
However, the tree-sprite turned out to be a Bodhisattva and 
declined the bloody sacrifices. 

If now we turn to Jdtaka 50 (Dummedhajataka) ^ we shall 
hear about more revolting practices. The Bodhisattva at 
one time was Prince Brahmadatta of Benares. After his 
studies in Taxila he returned and took up the vice-regency 
(oparajja). And then we let the text itself speak : “ Tasmim 
samaye Bdrdnasivdsino devatdmamgalakd honti, devatd 
namassanti, bahuajelakakukkutasukardduyo ^ vadhitvd 
ndnappakdrehi pupphagandhehi ceva mmnsalohitehi ca 
balikamniam karonti. Bodhisatto cintesi : ‘ iddni sattd 
devatdmamgalikd bahum pdrmvadham karonti, mahdjano 
yebhuyyena adhammasmun yeva nivittho, aham pitu accayena 
rajjam labhitvd ekani pi akildmetvd iipdyen’eva pdmvadhutn 
kdtum na dassdmiti’ so ekadivasam ratham abhiruyha nagard 
nikkhanto addasa ekasmim mahante vatarukkhe mabdjanam 
sannipatitam tasmim nikkhe nibbaltadevatdya santike putta- 
dhltuyasadhanddisu yarn yarn icehati tarn tarn patlheniam. 
So rathd oruyha tarn rukkkam upasarnkamitvd gandkapupphehi 
pujetvd udakena abhisekatn katvd rukkharn padakkhmam 
katvd devatdmarngaliko hail'd devatain namassitvd raiharn 
abhiruyha nagaram eva pdvisi.” In this way he then continued 
his worship of the great banyan-tree and finally, at the death 
of his father, became king. He then resolved to put an end 
to the bloody sacrifices and did it in this way : . . . “ amacce 
ca brdhmanagahapatiddayo ca sannipdtdpetvd dmantesi ; 
‘jdndtha bho mayd kena kdranena rajjam pattanHi. ‘Na jdndma 
devd'ti. ‘Api vo'harn asukani ndma vatarukkham gandhddihi 
pujetvd ahjalim paggahetvd namassamdno ditthapubbo’ti. 
‘Ama devd'ti. ‘Tadd aharn patthanain akdsim : ‘sace rajjam 
pdpunissdmi balikammarn te karissdmiti’ , tassd me devatdya 
dnubhdvena idam rajjarn laddharn, iddni ’ssd balikammarn 

^ Jataka ed. rausb 0 ll, i, 259 sqq. 

* The goat, cock and pig still are favourite animals in popular sacrifices 
in India. 
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harissami, tumhe papancam akatvd khippam devatdya bali- 
kammam sajjethd'ti. ‘kim kirn ganhama devatati} ‘Bho 
aJiarn devatdya dydcamdno ‘ye va rnayJiarn rajje pdndtipdtddini 
panca dussilakammdni dasa akusalakammapathe samdddya 
vattissanti te gJidletvd anlavaddhimarmalohitadihi balikammarn 
karissdmiii’ dydcirn, tumhe evam bherim cardpetha ‘amhdkarn 
rdjd upardjakdle yeva evam dydci : sac'dham rajjatn pdpuni- 
ssdnii ye me rajje dusslld bhavissanti te sabbe ghdtetvd bali- 
kammam karissdmiti so iddni pancavidham dasavidhani 
dussilakammarn samdddya vattamdndnam dussildnam sahassam 
ghdtdpetvd tesarn hadayamatnsddini gdhdpetvd devatdya bali- 
kammarn kdretukdmo, evaii ca nagaravdsino jdnantuti, evaii 
ca pana vatvd ye ddni ito paUkdya dussilakamme vattissanti 
tesarn sahassam ghdtetvd yannam yajitvd dydcanato 
muccissdniiti.'’ 

In the continuation of this story no sacrifice is, of course, 
performed as the whole thing is here only described as being 
a trick of a Buddhist prince to keep mischievous subjects 
in check. But this is of no importance, ^\^lat is far more 
important is that the ministers, etc., are not in the slightest 
degree astonished at the king’s cruel command, but at once 
give pubhcity to it. And there is no doubt that the author of 
this text knew about the habit of offering human sacrifices to 
banyan-trees in which sacrifices the entrails, blood and 
flesh of the victims were the substantial parts of the bali. 

Even more horrid practices are described in Jdtaka 353 
(Dhonasdkhajdtaka).^ The Bodhisattva was once a world- 
famed teacher at Taxila, and amongst his pupils was Prince 
Brahmadatta from Benares, a youth of a harsh and cruel 
disposition. After some time he succeeded his father as king.. 
His purohita, a greedy and cruel scoimdrel, inspired him with 
the idea of conquering the kings of various cities in order to 
become the sole ruler of India. After a greg,t niunber of 

* Although devata ti in the reading of both FausboU's MSS. we must no- 
doubt read devd ti. 

* Jdtaka ed. Fausboll, iii, 157 sqq. 
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conquests he at last proceeded to lay siege to Taxila ; but the 
Bodhisattva knew how to frustrate his efforts. And then 
we turn to the text itself : “ Bdrdnasirdjdpi Gangdtlre mahato 
nigrodharukkhassa mule sdnim parikkhipdpetvd upari vitdnam 
kdretvd sayanam pahndpetvd nivdsam ganhi. So J amhudipatale 
sahassam rdjdno gahetvd yujjhamdno pi Takkasilam gahetum 
asakkonto purohitam pucchi : ‘dcariya, mayam ettakehi rdjuhi 
saddhim dgantvd Takkasilam gahetum na sakkoma, kin nu 
kho kdtabban'ti. ‘Mahdrdja rdjasahassdnam akkhini uppdtetvd 
kucchim phdletvd pancamadhuramamsam dddya imasmim 
nigrodhe nibbattadevatdya halikammam katvd antavattihi 
rukkhatn parikkhipitvd lohitapancangulikdni karoma, exam 
no khippam eva jayo bhaxissatiti” 

This horrid sacrifice was speedily performed in the manner 
prescribed by that human ghoul, the purohita. The unhappy 
princes were knocked imconscious, then their eyes were slit 
out, the bodies cut open and the entrails taken out, whereupon 
the carcases were thrown into the river. The entrails were 
then hung as garlands on the tree, and it was marked with 
spread hands dipped in the blood of the victims. ^ The number 
of men sacrificed is, of course, entirely fanciful ; but there is 
not the slightest doubt that we have here before us a detailed 
and true description of a peculiarly horrid form of human 
sacrifice performed as a bali to the spirit of the banyan-tree. 
The description tallies only too well with those of sacrifices 
known from more modern times to be pure fancy. 

The Mahdsutasomajdtaka {Jdtaka 537) ^ is the well-known 
story of the king who by tasting human flesh turned into a 
man-eating ogre and was exiled by his subjects. In the forest 
he caught hmnan beings and fed on their flesh. There is no need 
to repeat this long and rather tedious story, and we shall only 

^ On the lohitapancangulika, etc., cf. the paper by Professor Vogel in 
Verslagen en JSIededeelingen der Kon. Akademie von Wetenschappen, Afd. 
Letterkunde, 5 : iv, 218 sq^q. (1920). Professor Vogel on p. 221 refers to the 
Dhonasdkhajataka. 

* Jdtaka ed. Fausboll, v, 456 sqq. 
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point to a passage on p. 472 where the ogre who lives beneath 
a banyan-tree makes the following vow to the spirit of the 
tree : ‘ayyo rukkhadevate , sace me sattahabhhantare yeva 
vchwini 'phasukain katuin sakkhissasi sttkalaJctnibiidipe 
ekclsatakhattiyanam gaJalohitena te khandharn dhovitva antehi 
parikkhipitvd 'pancamadhuramamseiia halikarnmam karis- 
sdrmti. ’ The sacrifice spoken of here is of precisely the same 
nature as the one referred to in the passage quoted above ; 
entrails of the victim hung on the tree, its trunk besmeared 
with the blood, heart, liver, etc., offered as bali. There is not 
the slightest reason for doubting these detailed and blood- 
curdling descriptions. And it is quite obvious that the spirit 
of the banyan-tree was looked upon as having an insatiable 
craving for human flesh and blood. The present custom of 
daubing the tree with vermilion is most probably a reminiscence 
of far more sinister rites.^ 

If such were the rites with which the aboriginal tribes — and 
thus perhaps even the Kikata’s — worshipped the banyan-tree, 
there is little wonder that the Aryans cherished a peculiar 
hatred towards them. It may even have happened that some 
of their own, having been taken captives of war, had lost their 
lives in this horrible way ; we remember in this connection 
that the Khonds were peculiarly keen on kidnapping Brahmin 
boys for their Meriah sacrifices. 

The Jatakas also know of other superstitions connected 
with the banyan-tree. In iv, 350 sqq. we hear of a magic 
nyayrodha haimted by ndgas, which grants all sorts of precious 
gifts ; and in iv, 474 f. the spirit of a banyan-tree grants 
children to a poor woman and to the wife of a purohita — an 
idea which is still fully alive in India ^ and is of a particularly 
primitive trend. It is highly probable that the idea of the 
gandharva, that mysterious being which according to Buddhist 


* This, of course, does not mean that according to my opinion vermilion 
used in the pUja-rites is always a substitute for (human) blood. 

“ Cf. e.g. Enthoven Bombay Folklore, p. 291, etc. 
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theory must he present at the conception/ was originally 
nothing but the primitive idea of pregnancy being caused by 
the woman passing a certain tree, an ant-hill, etc. As we have 
it m Buddhist lore, it has, however, been mixed up with the 
more scientific idea of physiological paternitj'. It is, however, 
quite clear that we cannot enter upon the discussion of these 
ideas here. 

The results of these modest lines, if results there be, are then 
that in RV. iii, 53, 14, the word naicdsdkha means “ worshipper 
of the banyan -tree " ; and that the worship of that tree 
was peculiarly hateful to the Aryans because of the atrocious 
human sacrifices performed in connection with it. 

^ On this idea cf. especially Windlsch, Buddhas Geburt und die Lehre von 
der Seelenwanderung, p. 12 sqq. 




A Bakhtiari Prose Text 

By Lt.-Col. D. L. R. LORIMER, C.I.E. 

rpHE assemblage of tribes known as the BalAtiari occupy 
the mountain tract in Southern Persia lying roughly 
between longitudes 48 40' and 51 E, boimded on the south 
by the plains of Khuzistan and on the north by the districts 
of Chaharmahal, Faredan, and Khonsar, where the central 
Iranian Plateau blends into the great southern moimtain 
range. 

The Bakhtiari tribes fall into two main groups, the Haftlang 
and the Chaharlang, The Haftlang predominate both in 
numbers and importance and are almost entirely nomadic, 
while the Chaharlang are for the most part a settled popula- 
tion occupying the country round Qala‘ Tul in the soxith-east 
corner of the joint tribal territory. 

For information regarding the history and social organiza- 
tion and conditions of the Bal^tiari reference may be made 
to Lord Curzon’s Persia, vol. ii, and for an excellent siunmary 
including more recent material, to the valuable article 
entitled " The Bakhtiaris ”, by Sir Arnold T. Wilson, in the 
Journal of the Central Asian Society, vol. xiii, part hi, 1926, 
pp. 205-25. 

This essay contains a useful bibliography, to which may now 
be added the articles “ Lur ” and “ Luristan ”, by V. Minorsky, 
in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (1928). These articles give an 
admirable summary of what is known regarding the Lurs, 
the larger ethnological group of which the Bakhtiari are a 
fraction. They are fmrther provided with bibhographies, 
which include Persian as well as European literary sources. 

There is further to be mentioned the Kitah i TariJch i 
Bakhtiari, in Persian, by Sultan Muhammad Naylnl, compiled 
under the direction of the late distinguished BalAtiari chief 
JR.\S. APRIL 1930. 23 
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Haji ‘Ali Quli Khan, Sardar As‘ad, completed in the year 
1333 A.H. This work consists of about 600 fscp. lithographed 
pages. A considerable portion of it is formed by quotations 
from the works of European writers, e.g. Layard, Curzon, 
etc., which are of no value to those who have access to the 
originals, but there are also quotations from Persian works, 
and, more valuable still, original historical and topographic 
matter with some references to tribal organization, administra- 
tion, and customs. It is a pity that this original element of 
the work was not developed in greater completeness and 
detail. The book is not easy to obtain, and I have to 
thank Sir Arnold Wilson for procuring a copy for my 
inspection. 

The language of the Bakhtiari is one of a group of Persian 
dialects extending geographically along the mountain tract 
from Pusht i Kuh on the west to the Kuhgilu and Mamasani 
territories on the east. This group is akin to that of the Ears 
dialects, including Modern Persian. 

The difierences from Modern Persian are marked in the 
sphere of phonology and there is also some divergence in 
vocabulary. In morphology the divergence is limited in 
range, and in syntax there is nothing radically different from 
non-literary colloquial Persian. 

Up till recently the Bakhtiari dialect had received little 
attention. A few words had been recorded by travellers in 
the nineteenth century, but it was only in 1910 that Oskar 
Mann published his Die Mundarten der Lur-Stdmme in 
SiidwestlicJien Persien in which he gives something less than 
two pages of prose texts and about 339 lines of verse, and 
a vocabulary of some 120 distinctively Ba^tiari words. 

In his introduction Mann disposes of the previously-alleged 
relationship of Bakhtiari to the Kurdish group of dialects. 
In an earlier article “ Kurze Skizze der Lurdialekte ”, SBAW. 
1904, pp. 1173-93, he had given a brief account of the principal 
morphological and phonological features of the Bakhtiari 
and other Lur dialects. 
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In 1922 was published posthiunously the third part of 
V. Zukovski’s Materialy dlya Izuceniya Persidskikh Narecii, 
consisting of the “ Dialect of the Chaharlang and Haftlang 
BaJ^tiarls 

This work contains about 2,000 lines of verse (1,000 baits) 
with Eussian translations, and a complete Bakhtiari-Eussian 
Vocabulary with references to the texts and a Eussian- 
BalAtiari index. There are no prose texts. 

The material was collected, according to the information 
of Minorski, in the years 1883-1886. A BaMtiari note in 
the book appears to give a.h. 1302 (a.d. 1884) as the date 
of the translation. 

It is much to be regretted that the author, who died in 
1918, failed to supply this work with the introduction and 
commentary which he was so well-qualified to write. Copies 
are now difficult to obtain. 

In the Phonology of the Bakhtiari. Badakhshani and 
Madaglashti Dialects of Modern Persian, Prize Publication 
Fund, Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1922, I attempted to carry out 
a detailed comparison of the sounds of Balffitiari with those 
corresponding to them in Modern Persian. This book 
contains a Balffitiari-English Vocabulary of some 1,200 or 
1,300 entries, including words used in, but not peculiar to, 
Bajffitiari. It was based entirely on materials collected by 
myself in 1906, 1908, and 1913-14. 

This concludes, as far as I know, the record of Bakhtiari 
material published up to the present time. 

It will be noted that while there is a considerable body of 
verse at the command of those to whom Zukovski’s collection 
is available, the published prose amounts only to some two 
pages. 

Balffitiari verse is extremely interesting from various points 
of view, but owing to archaism, conventionality and obscurity 
of diction it is not entirely typical of the ordinary spoken 
language, which is much better represented by modern prose 
narrative. 
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In these circumstances the publication of Balditiari prose 
texts cannot be regarded as supererogatory, and any addition 
to the small existing stock may perhaps be welcomed. 

The short text which I print below is a fairly typical 
sample of a large number which I possess. 

It is to be remembered that these texts were taken down 
from oral communication and that consequently some degree 
of inconsequence of thought, and clumsiness of expression is 
to be expected, apart from possible errors of the recorder. 

I retain my original system of transcription which is 
as follows — the illustrations of the sounds are only 
approximate : — 


The following are the 

Vowels 


d and -a 

English 

father 

d 

J ) 

aicful. 

a 


bat. 

e 

,, 

water. 

d 


'cat. 

e 

French 

ete. 

e 

English 

let. 

% 


seen. 

i 

>> 

bit. 

u and -ii 

? ) 

boot. 

u 

J ? 

pwt. 

0 and -0 

?> 

mote. 

0 

7 7 

not. 

ai 

7 7 

die. 

au 

77 

soMnd. 

oi 


noise. 


e,i, o are not diphthongal as they tend to be in English. 
Where a secondary vowel sound is introduced I have 
represented it by a separate vowel. 
d, e, i, u may be longer or shorter forms of the given quality. 
The following are the 
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Consonants 

k, g, as in English. jo, h, icj i\ f. 

X, voiceless spirant as in c {church). 

Scotch loc^ . j (judge), y (^ard). 

y, voiced spirant correspond- s, s (shut). 

ing to X- 2 , 2 (pleasure). 

q, velar. n, m. 

t, d, as in Enghsh. /. r. h. 

8, voiced spirant as in 
English that. 

The sound represented in the text by uh would, I think, 
be more correctly expressed as u" or sometimes merely u. 

ng followed by a vowel is pronounced Tog as in mon^rrel ; 
otherwise the g is silent, as in singing. 

The following summary statement of some of the character- 
istic features of BalAtiari Phonology and Morphology may 
be of interest and will facilitate the examination of the text. 

Phonology 

[By = Bakhtiari ; Mn. P. = Modern Persian ; O.C.P. = 
Ordinary Colloquial Persian.] 

Vowels 

Mn.P. a is represented by By. d and frequently 6. 


am, am ,, 

um, um. 

an ,, 

un, u, 0 . 


e, ai, in a few words. 

-afid .. 

-an, -en, -e/K 

n ,, 

7 

U :■ 

a and 6 are often used 

i frequently. 


indifferently. 

Consonants 


Mn.P. -g- intervocalic frequently represented by By. -y-. 

-d- intervocalic frequently represented by By. -S- or 
-y- or disappears. 
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-d final is frequently dropped. 

-b- intervocalic and sometimes initial, By. -w-. 
y- initial, By. li-. 

-y< medial and final. By. -M, -S, -d. 

-ym. By. -hm, -m. 

-ry, -lx By. -(h)r, and 
y frequently appears as By. q. 
q frequently appears as By. y. 
ah I 

ah - appear as -««. 

«/(+ s, s) J 

ft in giriftan j 

guftan appears as -d, -M, or -S. 
raftan I 

(By. girehan, gudan, rahdan, and variants.) 

-m- medial in some words. By. -c-. 

(This is characteristic also of the Kurdish group, 
but also occurs in Gabri.) 

-n sometimes takes after it an excrescent d. 
i appears in some words as s. 
r is sometimes replaced by 1. 

In By. h frequently appears as an inorganic glide between 
vowels ; on the other hand Mn.P. intervocalic -h- usually 
disappears in By., the vowels then coalescing. 

Examples of these and other phenomena will be found in 
the Phonology of the BaJdUidri, Badakhshdni. and Madag- 
lashti Dialects of Modern Persian, R.A.S., 1922. 

Morphology 

Nouns 

Nouns denoting animate beings have the plural endings 
-uh and -gal, -gel, -yel. 

Those denoting inanimate things have their plural in -a. 
The Accusative Suffix, when expressed, is -a, -e when 
following a consonant, and -na, -ne when following a vowel 
or r. 
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When there is a dependent adjective or genitive following, 
the accusative suffix is attached to it. 

The Accusative Suffix is expressed when the noun is 
determinate, but may also be present when the noun is used 
indefinitely. 

e.g. ya ddlu.ena just he sought for an old woman ”. 

The Genitive is expressed as in Modern Persian by the use 
of the izafa i, e, e, a — which, however, is often omitted, or is 
absorbed in a contiguous vowel. 

The Dative and Ablative are produced as in Mn.P. by the 
use of the prepositions bi for the dat. and ze, iz, az for the 
abl. respectively. 

A noun that is rendered definite, as by a demonstrative 
adjective or pronominal suffix, or which in English would 
have the definite article, may take a suffix -e, or sometimes 
{-i)ke, -{i)Jca. 

A noun used indefinitely, as in English with the indefinite 
article, or denoting one unspecified individual with the 
numeral ya(k) expressed or implied, may take a suffix -e, 
-e, -i, -e, e.g. didii.e ddst “ he had a sister 

This suffix may give the sense of “ any ”, “ some ” : e.g. 
samere sVt naddre “ it has not any advantage for you ”. 

Owing to their variable and overlapping forms these suffixes, 
the imfa, and also the reduced forms of the Conjunction ivo 
" and ”, viz. o, e, a are not always easy to distinguish from 
each other. 

The 3rd singular of the enclitic substantive verb “ is ” 
is also e, e, a. 

Pronouns 

The Personal Pronouns are 

Sg. 1. mu, mo. 2. tu, to. 

PI. 1. vmd. 2. isd. 

The enclitic forms are : — 

Sg. 1. -urn. 2. -it, -at. 3. -is, -as. 

PI. 1. -rnun. 2. -tun. 3. -sun. -son. 


3. u, o. 
3. unun. 
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The Demonstratives are : — 



Proximate : this : 




Sg. 

yd, yo. 

PI. 

yunun. 


i 


mun 

Eemoter : that : Sg. 

ii, 0 

PI. 

unun 

All the forms ending 

in vowels take the 

accusative suffix 


-na, ne 

i and u are also used as adjectives. 


Verbs 

The Personal Endings are : — 

Sg. 1. -um 2. -7, -e 3. -e, -e, -a 

PI. 1. -I/rt 2. -7 m 3. -an, -en, -hi 

As in Mn.P. the 3rd sing, preterite is the simple form of 
the past base without any personal ending. 

The Prefix with the present and imperfect indicative is : 
i-, e- in place of the Mn.P. ml- 

The Present also does duty for the future. 

The Perfect is formed by suffixing -e to the various forms 
of the Preterite. 

The Pluperfect as in Mn.P. consists of the past participle 
followed by the various persons of the past tense of bJdah 
(Mn.P. budan), but it is not common in ordinary narrative. 

The construction with the past tenses of transitive verbs is 
active as in Mn.P., but the past participle may also be used 
as a passive participle. 

The forms of the Enclitic Substantive Verb are identical 
with the personal endings given above, but when they are 
affixed to a word ending with a vowel they take an initial 
n- in the singular. 

Thus : 1. -num 2. -m7 3. -ne 

e.g. nidi i tunum " I am thy property ”. 

The same probably holds good of the plural. 

The Mn.P. hast-, negative nisi- ‘‘ be, exist ” is represented 
by Bx- bM-, heh- and ne.iS-. 

The Mn.P. hidan “to become”, does not occur in By., 
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and its place is taken by wo i bidan {ivd-, icd-) pres, base : 
wo i hu{h)-, and sometimes by the simple bidan, buQi)-. 

iln.P. hdsam, etc., is replaced by the Pres. subj. of bidan, 
viz. buhum, etc. 

The Infinitive ending -istan is common in By., replacing 
the Mn.P. -idan. 

So : By. iersistaii " to be afraid ”, Mn.P. tersldan. 

There are a few Transitive A'erbs with the in fini tive in 
-ntdan corresponding to Mn.P. -dnidan or -dndan, e.g. : — 

By. cdniidan " to graze ” (cattle) Mn.P. cardn(i)dan 
jumnldan to shake ” jumbdmdan 

The same infinitive suffix also appears in some Intransitive 
Verbs : — 

e.g. By. qurumnldan ” to thunder ” 
jlkiudan " to cheep ” 

Hikd^t i Zan o Havd. 

Saxse az td.ifa Dlndrun du zena dust, yekl az tdja Sihld 
yeki az tdfa Guru.i ke makalsun Gurd.i ba Sekmin, Sihld ba 
Fdle. Zen’ i Sihld gyapter bid, Gurd.i kuclrter. Merike 
Gdru.Tna bester ixdst. Ya ruz gud : “ Ai GulistUnl mo 
tune qalave ixo'‘m. anid tu qdvil ne.ibl.” Gud : Citaur ? ” 5 
Giul : Herce ba tu igokum gus ne.igirl. Waxtl ke gusin- 

dunmun iydhen ser a dun tu zlter ivure bidussuu ke u zena na 
imriste, wa x^t ham havlr ya sulwd ke ddrlm rdst bikun. Mo 
az u zena qalave itersuin. To dddl dorl ba mo ddd. Az laj i to 
mime ikuse.” Gidistun ham gud : " Ba min e te.um \ HercelO 
tu iguhl gus igirum.” Saursun kerden. Dl.er herce mera’s 
iguh, hamu kdr ikerd. Zerui gyapa y«/'(/ ted ibid. Az qazd 
Gulistun baca ba iskam wo ibid. Bad az noh mdh ave.id ser i 
pd. Fisnddan, nidmdca avaid. Zangel jam wo ibldan. Yek 
kurre Xudd be’s kardmat kerd. Ismas nahddan ba Kmidri. 15 
Bad iz can sdl gyap wo iblde. Ke do se sdl wo ibid ndz ba u 
ikerdan. (Ndz ba kuras ikerdan) wa bozi ikerdan. Zena 
gyapa gud: “ Xo®, 1 mera mune dl.er ne.ixo. Wd yek firge 
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hukunum. Sau tai’yn ne.ixause ; hama tai u zene ixause.” 
iOAvaidan ya ruz sulwd du nahadan ser a cdla. Wuristdd pd^ 
hur. Ye ti mergyi.d az gaubdzuTi istaida bid, yuna ddst qoiyum 
herda, redsun min e sulu'd, nihddas pes a merika. Td terist 
zi’s xdrd Ra^d just e haivunas. Ba koh dori user kerd, hdlis 
be yak x^rd. Bang i rndl kerd ke : “ Bl.dhln, muna bkverin.” 
25 Avaidan, kerdinas ba kul, burdanas ba hona. Pursldan : 
“ Cite ? ” Gud : “ Herce bid min e sulwd^duy 

Murik kerd. Du se td lihdf vandan wur rVs. Td do sd.at 
tau kerd. Ze nu dah ruz di.er vast, bad az dak ruz xu wo ibid, 
amd mergyi.dna x^^de bid. Kusinda na bid. Adam e majhul 
30 ikune. Pi.dfaqera majhul kerd. Di.er ne ba kdr i i zena ixard, 
na ba kdr i u zena, hamitaur igyast. Hdld imd iguhim ke 
ddam na u'd bi qaul i zan raftdr bukune, ke zan wafd na ddre, 
ba heci ddame az miyun ibere. U zenana xws o kurase judd 
kerdan. Randan ze pai kdr xusun. Kundri ud dd's o bau.us 
S5 ser i yek manden. Ayer ke her dona jur i yak ixdst I derde 
ne.izaid be’s. Wo.isti jur i yek x^dTsun buxo.e ; na x^st. 
Yekine izad bukune, yakina izad nakune, yd bad kdri.a. Pasimuh 
U'd ibid, ke : “ Si ce i kdre kerdum, ke sadama buxurum ? ” 
Sau 0 ruz majhul bid, inisast hamdcd. Kundri gyap ud ibid. 
AOKiMakdre kerd. Vmursun iguzast. Ya dafa ud bd hergyU 
ra^d ser a au. Did yek til i zane ser a au bid. Au ruft bi mask. 
Bes gud : “ Teri buzyel idusi ? Teri serase binusi ? Teri 
bdr iberi bun ? Teri ye ti bidimun ? ” Zenike gud: “ ai 
hdha xwrdb ! I gazer wilingdr na bu. Rasrn i Baxti.dri yu 
45 ne.ih ke to her gd.e dilat ixd buxuri. Ayer ke gyauyelum 
bifahmen ke tu i herfd ba mu zaidi, idza dah nafer imire. Birau 
yak zene bistuh. Tu jdhili. Jam naddri. Xaiydl nakuni ke 
‘yo zene ua mo mer’um.’ Gyauyelum bimiran ! Ba arud 
bau.um ! ke ayer ke ya dafa di.er Pi herfd bizanin ba hamin 
50 herd mazg i serat e ba dahunat ivanum. Tuxm i to her'ume.” 
Kundri tai xws x'^^ydd kerd ke dil e qdjil xuv igo. Ayer ke 
merdum bifdman jang e qdl ibuhe. V uaxt rd’‘d tai tdt’is. Sad 
tuman sirbohi ddd. Do8er i tdt’is e istaid, xaili sdhav daulat 
ud ibid. Bunydd kerd ba jalMvkesi. Ixerid, iferd^S, ydne 
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kauiva ixerid, sisak ke wo ihidan ifero.udsuh. Baxtis ham 55 
overd ; do kur giris bred az doSer i tads. Ismase nahdd Oli, 

0 yaki di.er Mahmid. I do tdna ba ya iskam overdsuh. Sako 
ba anddza hazar hbha heden az tdfa Dindrun, ke az hamu nu 
berpd wo ibidan. Ism e td’^fasun. All Mahmidi merdum igoken. 
Naqd germser Susin mahal ddren. Aildq Pd i Tauwa Dbverdr. 60 

Tamom wo ibid 


Notes on Text 

havu, habbu, a co-wife in a polygynous household. 

1. Dindrun, usually Dlndruni one of the four 

main tribal divisions of the Haftlang BajAtiari, of 
which the Sihid ?) and Guru.i are sections. 

The other three main tribes are the DurakI, BabadI, 
and Bedarwand (i.e, Baxti.arwand). 

3. gyap and kudir correspond in meaning to Mn.P. buzurg 

and kuSik. 

merike : mera “ husband The suffix -{i)ka, -(i)ke, 
-(i)ke here and frequently has the force of the definite 
article “ the husband ”, cf. 1. 22 and zenike, 1. 43. 

4. Guru.tna : -na, -ne, -ne is the form of the Accusative 

suffix when following a vowel cf. “ tune ”, 1. 5. 

Following a consonant it is -a, -e, cp. m zena-na 
0 kurase judd kerdan, 1. 33. 
ixdst 1 3rd sing, imperfect ] here to love ”. 
ixo^m ) 1st sing, present j olxdstan “ to desire, wish ”, 

5. qalave, qalava “ very, very much ”, Ar.P. yalaba which is 

not, as far as I know, used in colloquial Persian, but 
is found in Paraci with the meaning “ many, much, 
very ”, v. Morgenstieme, Indo-Iranian Frontier 
Languages, vol. i, 1929, p. 255. 
qdml, Mn.P. qahil “ competent, worthy ”. 
ne.iSl, Mn.P. nisfi, cf. ne.iS, 1. 45, and heden, 1. 58. 

7. iydhen, Mn.P. mi.dyand. 
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zlter, Mn.P. zudter. The comparative is often used with 

practically the same force as the positive. 

mure 1 imperative 1 . . . , 

„ . -on- 1 ■ ' of ivuristddan 

9. wuriste ) 3rd smg. pres. sub]. J 

Which corresponds in sense to Mn.P. berx'^dstan 
(berx^z-). But it seems often to denote merely " to 
proceed to ” do something, " to set about ” an action. 
Xiit = ; havir = ; sCilivd — surbd. 

dort = daru. 


10. mime — mard acc. of mu, mo " I cf. 11. 18, 24. 

ikuse = mlJcusad. The future is expressed in B;^. by 
the present tense. 

min e te.um = miydn i casmam. In ordinary Persian 
simply casm ! 

11. saursftn kerdan " they took coimsel witli each other 
mcmvarat bd ham dlgar kerdand. 

The suii (= -sdn) here looks very like the agential 
pronoun which is foimd in some dialects, e.g. Gabri, 
but this construction certainly does not occur in Bx- 
as a regular or recognized phenomenon. 

Cf. Gabri (iye) so vdl " they said ”. 
dl.er = dlgar. 

12. gyapa the -a here is ecjuivalent to the definite article : 

“ the senior wife 

ivd ibid (also ivd-, ted-) = sad ' (she) became ”. 

13. ave.id ser i pd : ave.id = dmud. This phrase is regularly 

used of a woman when child-birth is imminent. 

14. fisnddan = firistddund. Pres, base -jisn-. 

zangel : -gel, -gal, -gyel, -gel is a common plural suffix 
with nouns denoting animate beings. 

Cf. hergyel, 1. 40, and buzyel, 1. 42. 

15. kurre : kur -j- c = ” a son ’. 

16. mo iblde, 3rd sing, perfect. 

The text seems confused : bdd iz . . . wo iblde 
should probably follow bozi ikerdun and )idz bu kuras 
ikerdan should be struck out as redundant. 
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18. = x^- 

ne.ixo = namlx’^dhad. 

u'd yek firge bukunum — bayad yak fikri bikimam, cf. 
na U'd .. . bukune, 1. 32. 
tai = “ in ” or “ to, the presence of (a person) ”. 

20. avaidan = dmadand, but here at most means they 

proceed to (set) . . .” Probably the sense is : it 

happened that they ...” 

sulwd du, a dish made of rice, water, and sour milk {duy). 

Etymologically suited is identical with surbd. 
cola “ camp fireplace ”, a hole made in the ground with 
stones placed round three sides of it. 
tcuristad pd . . . " got up (and went) to . . .” 

21. hur = xur. 

ye ft “ a little ” ; yak kaml, yak x^rda.i. 
mergyi.d “ a kind of drug ” (dawa) given to an unloving 
husband whom it makes go mad. 
gyi.d is perhaps giyah " grass, herb ”, and mer may be 
mera “ husband ”. 
gaubdz = Mn.P. kauU. 

istaida bid : plup. of istedan pres, base iston-, istun- " to 
take ”, “ to get ”. 

Mn.P. sitandan, cf. bistun, 1. 47. 
yuna acc. of yu, yo “ this ”, cf. 11. 44, 48. 
qoiyum = qayirn “ concealed ”. 

22. redsun = rixtsdn. 

id teristzi’s xdrd: teristan pres, base -ter- “to be able” 
^drd = ordinary Persian x^rd “ As far as he was able, 
he ate of it ”, i.e. “ he ate his fill ”. 

23. rd‘‘d just e ... = raft ba just o ju.i . . . 
hdlis ha yak x^rd = OCP hdlas bdham x^rd. 

24. bi.dhin = bi.dyid. Note the 2nd pi. ending in -in, which 

is regular in B;^. and is a characteristic of the Kurdish 
dialects. It also occurs elsewhere as in Kermani and 
Samnani. 

26. cite ? = cf + ai + e “ what to thee is ? ” 
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27. murist — larz. 

vandan : vandan pres, base re« " to throw ”, cf. 

ivanum, 1. 50. Cf. Gabri vanodmun. 
u'ur rl’s OOP. ruyas. 

28. ze nu = “ afresh ”, “ again ”. The meaning is apparently 

that after the fever he was laid up for ten days. 
vast is equivalent to Mn.P. uftad. The root is no doubt 
similarly pat-. 

29. majhul explained as dlwatia, but apparently means 

“ imbecile ” rather than mad ”. 

30. pi.d denotes an “ ordinary tribesman ”. 

32. Such anti-woman reflections are not infrequent in 
BaWitiari stories, which appear to be man-made. 

34. dd “ mother ” ; bau, bau.u “ father ”. 

35. ayer ke for the ordinary Persian ager, cf. 11. 45, 49, 51. 

Similarly in Khowar as a borrowed word ager ki. 

36. wo.istl “he ought to have”. The past of ivd, Mn.P. 

bdyast. 

37. izad = ‘izzat. 
a = ast. 

38. si “ for ”, “ on account of ”, Mn.P. berd.i. 

39. hambco “ that same place ”, ucu, oco, etc. “ there ”, 

leu “ here ”. 

40. u'd bd the usual B;^. equivalent of Mn.P. bd “ with ”, 

“ along with ”. 

For wd alone, vide 1. 34, wd dd's. 
hergyel, pi. of her = Mn.P. ^ar “ donkey ”. 

41. til i zane “ a young married woman ”, as opposed to an 

unmarried girl. 

au ruft probably for au iruft “ she was sweeping ”, i.e. 
“ scooping up ”, “ water ” into the mouth of a water- 
skin. 

42. bes OOP. bi -|- as, b^. 

terl 2nd sing. pres, without prefix of teristan “ to be able ”, 
cf. 1. 22. 

The dependent verb is normally put in the pres. subj. 
with the prefix bi- . In this passage the indie, prefix 
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i- in idusi and iberi is peculiar. It will be noted that 
in these cases the preceding word ends in a consonant. 

This rhymed and obscure speech probably presents 
some archaic “ double entendre 

43. ye ti, cf. 1. 21, here and similarly in another text seems 

to be a euphemism for “ sexual gratification ”. 

44. qazdr Ar.P. “ qadr ”. 

wilingdr glossed “ herza ”. Perhaps wil + angdr loose 
imagination ”. 

47. tujdhili : jdhil is used in B;^. for " young man ”, 
“youth”; “young, immature”. 

50. herd is the regular B^. word for “ stone ”. mazy = 

mayz. This forcible expression occurs elsewhere and 
is no doubt based on the actual experience of people 
who frequently indulge in Homeric conflicts with 
stones. 

herum = Ar. Pers. hardm. 

51. qdfil Ar. Pers. ydfil. 

52. jang e qdl: e is here for wa, o “ and ”. It frequently 

represents the izdfa, and it is often difficult to be sure 
which it is. 

tdt’is : tdta = “ father’s brother ”. The marriage of the 
children of brothers appears to be the normal thing 
among the Bakhtiari. 

53. slrholil “ the milk price ”, a payment made by the 

bridegroom to the bride’s father before marriage, 
supposed to be on accoimt of the mother’s milk on 
which the girl was reared. The word appears in various 
forms ending in -7, and also as slrbahd {sir + bahd). 
The change of -d to -7 is peculiar. 
sdhav = sdhib. 

54. jalldv “ young stock ”, 1 to 2 years old. The term is 

used of sheep, bulls, goats. 
ifero'^h = Mn.P. miferuxt. 

55. kauwa, lamb, one year old or less. 
baxtis overd : overd = award. 

I cannot corroborate this curious idiom by other 
instances of its iise. 
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56. 011 and 1. 59. Alt (not ‘AM). The tribal name is written 

(JW in the “ Kilab i Tanx i Baxti.arl.'’ 

57. ba ya iskam overdsfoi. i.e. "they were twins ”, By. jiimu. 

saJco = '■ now ”. 

60. naqd OOP. naqdan. 
aildq = yeldx, yeldq. 

Tauwa Doverdr : tauwa = “ cliff ”. 

doverdr, doherdr = “' a kind of eagle ”. 
cf. Phillott, s.v. “ eagle ” and Steingass s.v. du hiradaran. 

Translation 

The Story of the Wife and her Partner 

A man of the Dinaruni Tribe had two wives. One from the 
Sihid section and one from the Gurii.i. The Guru.i have their 
quarters at Shemln, and the Sihid at Pale. 

The Sihid wife was the senior and the Guru.i the junior. 
The husband loved the Guru.i best. 

One day he said to her : ” 0 Gulistfm, I love you very much 
but you don’t deserve it.” " How ? ” said she. " You pay 
no attention to anything I say. When our sheep come in to 
the milking-place you must get up and milk them quickly 
before the other wife gets up, and do you too prepare the 
dough or soup we have. I am very much afraid of the other 
wife, you have seen how she gave me poison. Out of jealousv 
of you she will kill me.” 

“ On my eyes be it,” said Gulistun, I shall pay attention 
to everything you say.” 

They took counsel together, and thereafter she did every 
thing exactly as her husband said. The elder wife was kept 
out of things. 

As it chanced Gulistun conceived and after nine months she 
was confined. They sent off and a midwife came and the 
women-folk assembled. God bestowed on her a boy and 
they named him Kunari. 

After some years he had grown big. When he was two 
or three years old they fondled him and played with him. 

The senior wife said : “ Good, this husband no longer loves 
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me. I must tMnk what is to be done. He does not sleep with 
me at night, he always sleeps with that woman.” 

They came one day and put some “ shulwd dugJi ” on the 
fire to cook. Then she got up and sent to the saddle-bag 
(in which) she kept hidden a bttle “ mergyia ” she had got 
from the gypsies. 

She poured it into the shulwd, and placed the latter before 
her husband. He ate his fill of it. Then he went off to look 
for his cattle. Up on the hill the drug took effect, and 
he was taken ill. 

He shouted out to the camp : “ Come and carry me down.” 
They came and took him up on their backs, and carried him 
to his home. 

They asked : “ What’s the matter with you ? ” He said ; 
“ Whatever it was I ate it in the shulu'd dugh.” 

He began to shiver, and they threw two or three quilts 
over him. For two hours he had fever. Then again for another 
ten days he was prostrated. 

At the end of the ten days he recovered, but he had eaten 
the mergyid. It was not mortal, but it makes one go off one’s 
head, and it made this poor man an imbecile. 

After that he was of no use either to the one wife or to the 
other, and in this state he continued to go about. 

Now we say that a man should not act on what a woman 
says, for woman is faithless, for no reason at all she destroys 
a man. 

They ejected that wife, herself and her son. They went off 
about their own business. 

Kunari and his mother and father remained together. 

If the man had loved both wives alike this suffering would 
not have come upon him. He ought to have loved them alike, 
but he did not. To honour one wife and not to honour the 
other is a bad thing. 

The man repented (what he had done, and said) : “ Why 
did I do this thing, so that I (now) suffer misfortime ? ” 

Night and day he was out of his mind and (in that state) 
he continued to dwell there. 

JBAS. APRIL 1930. 
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Kunari grew up. He tilled the land. (And so) their affairs 
went on. 

(It chanced that) he went once with the donkeys to the 
water-side and there he saw a young married woman. She 
was filling water into a mashk. He spoke to her and said : 
“ Can you milk goats ? Can you eat their heads ? Can you 
carry a load up on to the roof ? Can you give me a little 
something ? ” 

The woman replied : “ Ah, ruin on your house ! Do not 
he so abandoned. It is not the custom of the Bakhtiari 
that you should eat all the filth your heart desires. If my 
brothers were to know that you had said such things to me 
straightway ten men would die. Go and get yourself a wife. 
You are a mere boy and have no sense. Don’t go thinking 
‘ she is a woman and I am a man ’. Death to my brothers ! 
By the soul of my father (I swear) that if ever again you say 
such things to me I’ll dash your brains into your mouth with 
this stone here ! You are of bastard birth.” 

Kunari thought to himself : “ She is right in calling me 
thoughtless. If people come to know this there will be 
strife and quarrelling.” 

Thereupon he went off to his paternal imcle. He gave him 
100 tumdns as bride-price and took his imcle’s daughter (to 
wife). 

In course of time he became possessed of much wealth. 
He took to stock-rearing. He kept buying and selling, that 
is, he bought yearling lambs and sold them when they were 
two years old. 

His fortime prospered. He had two sons by his uncle’s 
daughter. He called the one Ali and the other Mahmid. 

She gave birth to these two at one time. 

Now there are about 1,000 houses of the Dlnaruni Tribe 
who have come into existence in this way. People call 
their tribe the Ali Mahmidi. 

At the present time they have their winter quarters at 
Susin, and their summer quarters at Pa i Tauwa i Doverar. 

The Story is Ended. 



The Date of the Yoga-sutras 

By JWALA PRASAD 

^ONSIDERING the fact that the Mimamsa, the Vedanta, 
the Samkhya, and the Yoga schools owe their origin 
directly to the Vedas, the Brahmanas, and the Upanisads, 
it may be expected that the doctrines of these would have 
been systematized and put together into the form of the 
Sutras earlier than those of the Vaisesika and the Nyaya 
schools, the essential tenets of which had their beginnings 
in a later and different kind of literature. This expectation, 
however, seems to be belied by the fact that the present 
Sarnlchya-sutras have been proved to belong to a very late 
period, as late as the fourteenth century a.d. ; and the 
Yoga-sutras are now believed by a number of scholars, 
following Professors Jacobi and Woods, to be as late as the 
fourth or fifth century a.d. Now, while the gap of an early 
systematic work on the Sainkhya is filled up by the Samkhga- 
kdrika, or it may be explained by the surmise that there was 
an early Sutra work, either a shorter form of the present one 
or altogether different from it, which is lost,^ the Yoga-sutras 
are all that we have as a’ systematic exposition of the Yoga 
doctrines, and there is no reason to believe that they were 
preceded by another work of a similar nature. The question, 
then, is whether the systematization of such an early school 
of thought as the Yoga would have been postponed until 
as late as the fourth or fifth century a.d., and until after the 
systematization of the doctrines of even the Vaisesika and 
the Nyaya schools, which began later on, and the Sutras 
of which definitely contain a reference to the Y^oga doctrines 
of mystic intuition and concentration. 

The arguments adduced for the late date of the Yoga- 
sutras are mainly those given by Professor Jacobi in his 

^ Cf. “ Antiquity of the Samkhya-sutras,” by Udaya Vira, Proceedings 
and Transactions of the Fifth All-India OrierUal Conference, vol. i, pp. 104-6. 
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article on the Dates of the Philosophical Sutras,^ and these 
I propose to consider presently. 

Professor Jacobi’s arguments may be summarized as 
follows : — 

1 . A discussion of the Buddhist denial of the external world 
in YS. iv, 15 f., indicates that these sutras refer to the 
Buddhist doctrine of Yijnana-vada, and hence Patanjali 
must be later than the middle of the fifth century A.n. 

2. That the Patanjali of the Yoga-sutras is different from the 
author of the Mahdhhnsya bearing the same name, and hence, 
“ the only argument for the great antiquity of the Yoga-sutras 
is fallacious 

3. There are certain doctrines in the YS. which are not 
countenanced by the Samkhya and the early Yoga, and which 
hence have been adopted by Patanjali from other systems ; 
and this fact indicates that the YS. belong to a late period. 
The doctrines alluded to are explained by Jacobi as follows : — 

(a) The doctrine of sphota has been adopted from the 
Vaiyakaranas ; it is expounded in the Bhdsya ad YS. iii, 17. 

(b) The doctrine of the infinite size of the antaMarana 
seems to have been adopted from the Vaisesika philosophy. 
It is given in the Bhasya on YS. iv, 10, and there ascribed to 
the “ Acarya ”. 

(c) The atomic theory, which originally belonged to the 
Vaisesika, is clearly referred to by Patanjali in YS. i, 40 
(cf. Bhdsya on iii, 44). 

(d) The doctrine that time consists of hsanas, which was 
first put forth by the Sautrantikas, is clearly assumed in 
iii, 52, though the details are explained in the Bhdsya only. 

A Criticism of the above Arguments 
The first argument is evidently based upon the assumptions 
that {a) there is a refutation of Vijndna-vada in YS. iv, 15 if. ; 
and (6) that it is the Vijndna-vada of Vasubandhu which 
is refuted. As regards the first of these it will appear that 
it is only the Sutra, na caika-citta-tantrani vastu tad apramd- 
txakarn iadd kirn sydt which lends support to the view that 
Vijndna-vdda is refuted. There is nothing either in the 
preceding sutra or the following one to indicate definitely 
that there is reference to Vijndna-vdda in this context. 
The Sutra iv, 15, is : vastu-sdmye citta-bheddt tayor viviktah 
^ Journal of American Oriental Society, xxxi, 1911. 
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panthah, of wliich a faitMul rendering into English will be, 
“ because of the diherence of the intellect (thoughts), the 
object being the same (or similar), the path of the two is 
different.” It will appear that neither the Sanskrit com- 
mentators nor modern scholars have faithfully followed the 
wording of the sutra in commenting upon it, or translating 
it into Enghsh.^ The author of the Bhdsya is prepossessed 
with the notions of Vijndna-vdda and its refutation in this 
section of the YS., so much so that he starts a discussion on 
the subject even in his comments upon the pre\uous Sutra ; 
iv, 14 : parindmaikatvad vastu-tattvam, which has not even 
the semblance of having anything to do with Vijndna-vdda 
or its refutation, and hence the remark by Vacaspati Misra : 
tad evam utsutrarti bhdsyakrd vijndndtirikta-sthdpana-yuktim 
uktvd sautrlrn yuktim avatdrayati-, “so having thus gone beyond 
the sutra in giving the reason for establishing something 
besides knowledge, now the author of the Bhdsya introduces 
the argument as given in the sutra itself,” i.e. in iv, 15. The 
interpretation of the first commentator has since been followed 
by the later ones, and by modern scholars. It will appear, 
however, that the sutra in itself is evidently intended to say 
that the same or similar object of a certain nature (according 
to the combination of the three constituents- gunas : sattva, 
rajas, and tamas) affects different minds differently because 
of the difference in the nature of those minds ; the main 
point emphasized being not the diversity of minds but the 
difference of mentality. The term citta-bheddt in the sutra 
may signify “ difference of intellect (thoughts) ” with reference 
to one and the same individual, or different individuals, 
as the case may be. For, one and the same individual may 

^ E.g. Rajendralal Mitra : " Even in the sameness of object the course 
(courses ?) of the two are distinct, from diversity of the thinking principle,” 
Bibl. Indica edition ; and Woods, “ Because, while the (physical) thing 
remains the same the mind-stuffs are different (therefore the two are upon) 
distinct levels of existence," “ Yoga System of PatanjaU ”, HOS. 

In the above translations I find no justification for the renderings 
italicized by me. 
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also be said to have different “ minds ” according as he happens 
to be in the mood of sattva, rajas, or tamas, and to be, there- 
fore, affected differently by one and the same, or a similar 
object ; and such a case also is evidently covered by the 
sutra. This interpretation is confirmed by the context of 
the two previous sutras} and is also supported by the example 
given by the commentators that the presence of a young 
woman affects different men in a different manner according 
to the character of those men. Similarly, Siitra iv, 17 : 
tad upardgdpeksitvad asya vastu jndtdjnatarn simply asserts 
that a thing is known or not known according as it produces 
an impression upon the mind or not ; and there is no reference 
to Vijndna-vdda in it, even according to the commentators. 
As has already been said, it is only Siitra iv, 16 : na caika- 
citta-tantram vastu tad apratnanakam tadd kim sydt-, “ nor 
is an object dependent upon one intellect ; that (being) 
not a proof, what would happen then ? ”, which lends support 
to the view that there is a refutation of Vijndna-vadd in this 
section, or in the Yoga-sutra. Now, it is interesting to find 
that this siitra has not only been not commented upon by 
Bhoja, the author of the Rdja-mdrtanda-vrtti, but evidently 
not treated by hun as a siitra at all ; for it does not appear 
in the editions of his Vrtti, and Siitra iv, 17, as found in the 
editions of the Bhdsya, and Vacaspati Misra’s commentary 
has been munbered as Sutra iv, 16, and so on. This omission 
of the siitra by Bhoja clearly indicates that the copy or copies 
of the Yoga-sutras which he used did not contain this siitra.^ 
What could be the explanation then of the appearance of 
this siitra in the editions of the other commentators ? Con- 
sidering that Vyasa and Vacaspati Misra were the predecessors 
of Bhoja, it is improbable that he should not have known 
their commentaries, and should not have been aware of this 


^ YS. iv, 13: te vyakta-suksmah' gun^mana^; and iv, 14: pari-^amai- 
katvdd vastu-tattvam, in which an object is said to be composed of the 
three constituents of sattva, rajas, and tamas. 

2 Cf. Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, i, p. 233, note 1. 
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svira, had it been regarded as a sutra in bis time ; and yet 
we bave tbe commentaries on tbis sutra by both Vyasa and 
Vacaspati Misra in tbe editions tbat bave come down to us. 
Tbe only explanation of tbis discrepancy is tbat tbe clause 
na caika-citta-tantram vastu tad-a-pramanakam tadd him sydt 
was originally a bne in tbe middle of tbe Bhdsya on Sutra iv, 15, 
immediately following tbe last sentence of wbat is now 
regarded as tbe Bhdsya on iv, 15, viz. ta etayd dvdrd sdd- 
hdranatvam bddhamdndh purvottara-ksanesu vastu-svarupam 
evdpahnuvate, and tbe Bhdsya on iv, 15, really ended witb 
tbe last sentence of wbat is now regarded as tbe Bhdsya on 
iv, 16. Similarly, tbe comment of Vacaspati Misra on iv, 15 
and 16, according to tbe present editions also originally must 
bave formed one entire comment on iv, 15 ; and it was in 
tbis form tbat tbe Yoga-sutra and tbe commentaries of Vyasa 
and Vacaspati Misra must bave been known to Bboia. It 
was only later on tbat, either by mistake or otherwise, this 
particular clause in the Bhdsya came to be treated as a separate 
sutra, and tbe commentaries were also divided accordingly. 
Tbis mistake, or misinterpretation, could not bave been 
possible in the case of Bhoja’s commentary, for it is of an 
independent nature and does not usually follow or repeat 
the texts of tbe previous conamentaries ; and hence tbe edition 
of the Yoga-sutra as found witb bis commentary may be 
regarded as authentic. Tbis explanation of tbe discrepancy 
about Sutra iv, 16, is rendered more than plausible by tbe 
further facts that : (a) the clause which is regarded as 
Sutra iv, 16, now does not read like a sutra at all ; (6) it quite 
fits in witb the context, if it is regarded as a part of tbe 
Bhdsya immediately following tbe last line of tbe present 
Bhdsya on iv, 15 ; and (c) tbe present commentaries of Vyasa 
and Vacaspati Misra on iv, 15 and 16, if treated as com- 
mentaries only on iv, 15, and read together, form one con- 
tinuous whole without tbe sUghtest indication tbat those 
latter portions which are supposed to belong to iv, 16, could 
not have been a part of the commentaries on iv, 15. 
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It is rather curious that this discrepancy about YS. iv, 16, 
which is so inaportant for the point under discussion, has not 
been mentioned at all by either Professor Jacobi or Professor 
Woods. 

If what has been said above about Sutra iv, 16, be true, 
there is no reason to believe that independently of the com- 
mentaries the Yoga-sutras contain a refutation of Vijndna-vada 
at all. Further, even if there were a reference to Vijndna- 
vada, in any of the Yoga-sutras, no argument has been given 
by either Jacobi or Woods to show that it is the Vijndna-vada 
of Vasubandhu which is meant. “ We cannot, it is true,” 
says Professor Woods, “ maintain that the Vijndna-vdda here 
attacked by the sutra must be the ideahsm of Vasubandhu ” ^ ; 
and then again he rightly admits that “ there surely were 
idealists before him, just as there were pre-Patanjalian 
philosophers of Yoga AU this admission, coupled with 
the fact that the very authenticity of the Sutra iv, 16, is 
extremely doubtful, takes away the force of the whole 
argument for a late date of the Yoga-sutras based upon the 
fact that there is a reference to Vijndna-vdda in them. 

Before I pass on to the next argument I wish to utilize this 
opportunity of pointing out one thing about references to 
V ijnd7ia-vdda in particular and other doctrines in general. 
It will appear that in the Philosophical Sutras when a certain 
doctrine other than its own is mentioned or criticized the name 
of the author or the school of thought to which it belongs is 
seldom mentioned. It is only in the commentaries that 
specific names are mentioned, and it is found that whenever 
there is the slightest scope for interpreting a sutra as referring 
to, and providing a criticism of, what may be called by the 
general name of Nirdlambana-vdda, the commentators are 
only too eager to put it down as^ containing an argument 
against the Vijndna-vdda or the Sunya-vdda of Buddhism. 
Now the fact that in most cases the Sutras were composed or 
compiled much earlier than the date of the commentators, 
and that their authors have not mentioned any particular 
names while criticising doctrines different from their own, 
should be a warning against reposing an unqualified confidence 

* Yoga System of Patanjali, Introd., xvii. 

^ Ibid., xviii. 
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in the interpretations of the commentators. This should be 
the more so because most of the early commentators lived and 
wrote their commentaries at a time when the Hindu- 
Buddhistic polemics were at their highest, and the Hindu 
writers were only too glad to use anything which they could 
lay their hands on as a missile against their opponents. Let 
us take, for instance, general references in the Sutras to an 
idealistic doctrine such as has been called Yijnana-vdda in 
Buddhism, even where they actually exist. The usual tendency 
is to suppose, often without any arguments or proofs, that they 
must be to Vasubandhu’s Yijndna-vdda, although it is also 
admitted at the same time that there was Yijnana-vada in 
Buddhism even before Vasubandhu. Further, it seems to have 
seldom occurred to scholars that such sutras may not refer to 
any particular school or author at all, and may simply have in 
view the idealistic position in general ; or, again, they may 
refer to such idealism as is found in some of the early 
Upanisads. That besides the Yijndna-vada of Buddhism 
there was also an old Hindu theory of idealism, even of the 
type of the Buddhistic Yijndna-vdda, in so far as the doctrine 
of mind-dependent reality is concerned, is a fact which has 
to be admitted, but which usually seems to be forgotten by 
scholars when discussing references to the idealistic doctrines 
in the Siitra literature. For example, the philosophy of such 
an early work as the Aitareya-Aranyala is as good a Yijndna- 
vdda as any other could be. All things of the world are described 
as knowledge (prajndnam) and having their existence only in 
and through knowledge — sarvam tat prajnd-netram, prajndne 
pratisthitam, prajnd-netro Jokah, prajiid pratisthd, prajiidnam 
brahma} Similarly the denial of plurality and the doctrine of 
absolute existence in such Upanisads as the BrhaddranyaJca 
very much approximate the doctrine of illusory existence as 
found in the Madhyamika school of Buddhism. Both these 
doctrines, even as they were to be found in Hinduism, would 
not be tolerated by such later realistic schools as were repre- 
sented by the Philosophical Sutras ; and what wonder if, when 
the authors of the Sutras discussed these, they should have had 
these Hindu doctrines only, or also, in view. 

The second argument given by both Jacobi and Woods 
for the late date of the Yoga- sutras is that the author of the 
Yoga-sutras is different from that of the MaJidbhasya. Now, 
even granting that this view about the authorship of the 


^ Aitareya-Arartyaka, ii, 6 ; Ait. Upanisad, iii, 3, 3. 
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YiS. be true,^ I do not see bow this by itself can prove that 
the date of the YS. is late, or cannot be earlier than the 
fourth or fifth century a.d. The question of the date of 
the author of the YS. still remains undecided and open. It 
may be late, or it may be early. 

The arguments 3 (o) and 3 (b) based upon the presence 
in the Bhdsya of a reference to the doctrines of sphota and 
the i nfi nite size of the antahharana are admitted by Jacobi 
himself to be weak, for no reference of this kind is to be found 
in the Sutras themselves. Speaking of the first he says : 
“ This theory is, however, not directly mentioned in the 
Sutra, and its introduction rests entirely on the authority of the 
Bhdsya ” ^ ; and about the second : “ It is given in the Bhdsya 
on iv, 10, and there ascribed to the ‘Acdrya ’.”2 I have 
only to add that it is evident that these references prove 
nothing with regard to the date of the Sutras. 

The next arguments are 3 (c) and 3 (d), viz. that the atomic 
theory is referred to in YS. i, 40 : paramdnu-parama-mahatt- 
mnto ’sya vasikdrah, and the doctrine of ksams in YS. iii, 52 J 
ksana-tat-kramayoh sarnyamdd vivekajam jndnam. In con- 
nection with these references Jacobi says : “ The Sphota-vdda 
and the Mano-vaibhava-vdda (1 and 2) may be later additions 
to the system, but the Paramdnu-vdda and the Ksanika-vdda 
must be ascribed to Patanjali and cannot be later than him.” ^ 
Now again, even granting what Jacobi says here with regard 
to these references, I am unable to see how they can prove 
that the Yoga-sutras belong to a late date, unless it could 
be shown that these doctrines belong to a late period. On 
the other hand, Jacobi s own statements in the article under 
discussion indicate, what is really true about them, that 
they can be traced back to quite an early period, in Hinduism, 
Jainism, and Buddhism. Speaking about the adopting of 
these doctrines by Patanjali he says : “ That he did adopt 

1 However, see Dasgupta on this point. History of Indian Philosophy, 
i, pp. 231-2. 

® JAOS^ xxxi, p. 28 ; italics are mine. 
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them, directly or indirectly, from the Vaisesikas and Buddhists, 
though of course not in their original form, presupposes that 
these doctrines had somehow ceased to be shibboleths of 
hostile schools, and that the general idea underlying them 
had been acknowledged by other philosophers too. We 
know that this has been the case with regard to the atomic 
theory which has also been admitted by Buddhists, Jainas, 
Ajivakas, and some Mimarnsakas The conception of 
unu is expressly found in some of the earlier upanisads also, 
e.g. in Katha ii, 20, anor amydn ; or in Mundaka ii, 2, 2, 
yad anubhyo Similarly, about what Jacobi calls 

ksanika-vdda, and what really is the use of ksana in the sense 
of a moment, he admits that “ the ksanika-vdda, in an 
altered and restricted form, has been adopted by the 
Vaisesikas the Sutras of whose school, according to Jacobi, 
are earUer than the Yoga-siUras. Then, after having made 
all these statements, he concludes : “ This adoption of 
originally heterodox doctrines by PatanjaH therefore un- 
mistakably points to a relatively modern time.” Now, 
even if it be granted that Patanjali was the first to introduce 
these doctrines into the Yoga system, this fact does not prove 
that he belonged to a late date ; for the doctrines of anu 
and ksana have to be admitted to belong to quite an early 
period, even on Jacobi’s own statements, and they might 
have been imported into the Yoga at any reasonable time 
even before the fourth or fifth century a.d. ; for instance, 
at about the same time as they were imported into the 
Vaisesika system. 

Professor Woods’ argument,* based upon Sutra ii, 52, of 
Umasvati’s Tattvdrthddhigama-sutra does not prove anjrthing 
definite. In fact, the TS. ii, 52 ; aupapattika-carama- 
■dehottamapurusa-sarnkheya-varsdyuso ’napavartydyusah cannot 


* JAOS. xxxi, p. 28. 

® Also Chdnd. iii, 14, 3 ; Jirhad. iv, 1, 1 ; vi, 3, 13. 
3 JAOS. xxxi, p. 28. 

* Toga System of Patanjali, Introduction. 
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be said to refer to YS. iii, 22 : sopaJcramam nirupaJcramam ca 
harma tat-samyamdd apardnta-jndnam aristebhyo va. So far as 
the two sutras are concerned they have neither the affinity 
of language nor of thought. The one {TS. ii, 52) discusses the 
period of life of the various kinds of beings, and the other ( YS. 
Hi, 22) the attainment of a certain kind of yogic merit, siddhi. 
What we find is that Umasvati in his own commentary on 
TS. H, 52, uses the terms sopakrama and nirupakrama, which 
are also found in YS. Hi, 22, and uses the Hlustrations found 
in the Yoga-bhasya of this Yoga-sutra. Now there can be 
two alternative explanations of this : either (1) Umasvati 
had in his mind this particular Yoga-sutra and the Yoga- 
bhasya on it while writing his commentary on TS. ii, 52 • 
or, (2) he used the terms sopakrama and nirupakrama and the 
illustrations independently simply because they were known 
to him as apt and usual in connection with the topic which he 
was discussing, just as in logic so many of us use such familiar 
examples as “ Man is mortal ”, Socrates is a man,” etc. 
Now, if the first alternative be true, it only proves that 
Umasvati was later than the Yoga-sutras and possibly also 
the Yoga-bhasya ; and the Yoga-sutras might belong to any 
date before Umasvati, late or early. And, if the second 
alternative be true, which is more probable, it proves nothing 
with regard to the relation between Umasvati and the author 
of the Yoga-sutras. Professor W'^oods, however, argues on the 
authority of Professor Stcherbatskoi that, as Dihnaga (about 
A.D. 550, according to Woods’ estimate) does not seem to 
know anything of Patanjali, he could not be much earher. 
As regards this argument, it has to be noted, firstly, that our 
knowledge of Dinnaga and his works is stHl very imperfect 
and incomplete ; secondly, there might have been no occasion 
for Dinnaga to refer to Patanjali ; and thirdly, the clear 
implication of this argument, if it be accepted, is that Patanjali 
was later than Dinnaga, and consequently the date of the 
Yoga-sutras is to be pushed stUl further to about the seventh 
century a.d. ! This goes against Professor Woods’ own state- 
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ment, in which he says : “ The date for Siddhasena is set by 
Professor Jacobi (ZDMG. 60, 289, Leipzig, 1906, reprint, 
p. 3, Eine J aina-Dogmatih) at the middle or end of the sixth 
century. Umasvati precedes him ; and Patanjali the 
philosopher would not be later than a.d. 400 and might be 
much earlier,” 

It is evident that very little can be proved about the date 
of the Yoga-sHtras by alluding to the presence in them of such 
philosophical doctrines as can be traced back to a very early 
period, or again by referring to such authors or works con- 
taining references to the Yoga-sutras as belong to a late period. 
The arguments based upon both these kinds of references 
leave a very wide margin both for the earlier and the later 
limits. Besides references to particular authors or doctrines, 
another criterion for determining the relative dates of certain 
works can be a comparison of their philosophical position with 
regard to such problems as may be common to them. For 
example, for determining the relative dates of the Philosophical 
Sutras one such problem may be the theory of the means of 
knowledge (the 'pramdnas). We know that of all the 
Philosophical Sutras it is to be found in the most developed 
form in the Nydya-sutras, and also that all the works which 
we definitely know to be later than the Nydya-sutras, and 
which have dealt with the 'pramdnas, show e^■ident signs of 
being influenced by the theory of the Nydya-sutras. On the 
other hand, the theory of the 'pramd'nas, as found in the 
Sutras of the other schools, is clearly of a primitive nature. 
The Mimdrnsd and the Veddnta-sutras hardly contain anything 
which may be called the theory of the pramdnas ; the 
Yoga-sutras are a little better ; and the position of the 
Vaisesika-sutras appears to be just preliminary to the theory 
as found in the Nydya-sutras. 




Arab Weather Prognostics 

By EDWAKB ROBERTSON, Professor of Semitics, 
University College of North Wales, Bangor 

rpHE majority of Arab weather prognostics are, as might 
be expected, concerned with the winter season, when the 
changeable weather gives scope for forecasting. The summer 
months in most Arabic-speaking lands are rainless, and except 
for wind changes offer little or no field for the activity of the 
weather prognosticator. The sun and moon, the stars, the 
rainbow, mist, dew, thunder and lightning, birds and insects 
all form constituents in Arabic weather forecasts. 

Sun 

1. “ The ‘ sim-house ’ is a rain bringer ” j\y 

5 jiJa.* [Palestine (Bet-Jala) : Cana ‘an, 289]. The “ sun- 
house ” is the halo. A halo round the sun is a sure sign 
of rain. 

2. “ The sun is ‘ banished ’ ” [Palestine : 

Cana‘an, 289]. A term used of the sun when it shines pale 
through the clouds. This is regarded as a sign of approaching 
rain. Compare our “ A red sun has water in his eye 

3. “ Trust not the horse if it is frisky, nor the sun if it 

a> 

turns its back” oJ j Isl Vj lil Jci-1 V 

[Syria (Shumlan) : also Egypt : Shuqair, 54a. Egypt : 
Bajurl, 142 rar. . . . V]. The sun is said to 

“ turn its back ” when it has a pale, hazy appearance. Then 
rain may be expected. 

4. “ Keep the sun from the cloud and the girl from 

mischief •.i»- 

[Syria (Aleppo) : Ayyub, 878 (ix, 15)]. Sun and cloud 
together, or, rather, a sun hidden by cloud, bode no good. 

5. “ The rain is from the early morning ” ^y• 
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i j jJI [Soudan : Shuqair. 130 (31)]. In the neighbour- 
hood of Beirut rain preceding the sun in the morning betokens 
a wet day jW)j but if the sun precedes the rain it will 

be good weather Contrast our “ Rain before seven, 

fine before eleven The following weather saying is to the 
same effect. It is, however, used as a proverb with general 
apphcation. 

6. “ The good day is known from its dawn ” 

[Syria (‘Akkar) : Ghanim. 558 (44). (a) S3a'ia 
(Shumlan) : var. for (b) Palestine : Baumann, 


256 (217) <U. (c) Egypt (Cairo) : 

Burckhardt, 50 O ^ i j^'l ^Ujl, so also with var. jL" 

Egypt : Shuqair, 104 (37) ; Bajurl, 35. (d) Malta : Vassalli, 
74 (678), ^ jl^Jl], 

7. “ If it is red in the morning take your stick and fare 
forth, but if it is red in the evening seek a snug retreat ” 

dll [Syria (Aleppo) : Ayyub, 928 (xiv, 2)]. The 

Bohemians also say : “ A red sunrise betokens a fine day ; 
a red sunset rain ” (Swainson, 180). As a rule, however, 
the reverse is held to be the case, as witness 

8. When it is red in the evening bridle vour ass for setting 

forth (i.e. the weather will be good), and when it is red in the 
morning leave your ass to rest (i.e. the weather will be bad)” 
OjU-1 \i\ j . dJjU- JaTjl . LaJI ^ OjW lil 

(>) jU.1 . ^L_^| 

« [Algeria (Medea) : 
Cheneb, 34. N. Africa : Cherbonneau, 32. (a) N. Africa : 
Daumas, V.A. 492, j jy 

d).sy 


(b) Malta : Vassalli, 40 (340), dlU j J 
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tiUs jj (j Sj (red in 

the evening take your beast for the journey ; red in 
the morning fetch your beast in from the field).] This 
prognostic in variant forms is widespread. Compare Matthew 
xvi, 2, 3, also our “ Evening red and morning grey help the 
traveller on his way : evening grey and morning red bring 
down rain upon his head ”, or “ Red in the morning is the 
shepherd’s (sailor’s) warning ; red at night is the shepherd’s 
(sailor’s) delight Proverbs in similar strain can be quoted 
from France, Germany. Denmark, Italy, the Basque country, 
etc. (vide Swainson, 178 sq.). 

Moon 

If the new moon appear during fine weather it is a good 
omen for the month. Such a moon is called (warrior). 

The explanation offered is that good weather is required for 
campaigning. If, on the other hand, rainy weather coincides 
with its appearance, the weather of the month will not be 
favourable. The moon is of great importance to many of the 
Arabs, for they journey often in the hot weather by night. 
M'itness the proverb ; " Journey and the moon be with you ” 

^ • When the new moon is seen for the first time 

it is the custom amongst the Syrian peasantry to greet it 
with an invocation. Amongst the Christians its form is : 
“ May God cause you to shine and usher in to us a blessed 
month ” iJ jL« CUc j [Shumlan]. The 

Druses have a fuller form which they use : “ May God cause 
you to appear and shine and set over us a blessed crescent, 
satisfy us with your good, and ward off from us your evil ” 
lit ll jy>. Ll—ai" J ^ clijU 41)1 

[Baisur]. When the crescent is reclining, mottled, and pale 

wet weather is imminent, but if 
the crescent is inclined to one side and red (.^r^l 3^.^) 
it portends heat. The Scottish saying is “ The bonny moon 
JKAS. APRIL 1930 . 25 
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is on her back, mend your shoon and sort your thack ” (i.e. 
repair your shoes and your thatch for wet weather is near). 
In England people speak of the new moon lying on her back 
or being ill-made as a prognostic of wet weather. When 
there is a halo round the moon it is a sure sign of rain, and if 
the halo be open to the south (for Syria the rainy quarter) 
the rain is near [Shumlan]. 

9. “ If the moon has a halo the morrow night will be 

rainy ” 5 jLL_c 1-L.c. <LJ aJc lil 

[Syria (Aleppo) : Ayyub, 928 (xiv, 1)]. Prognostics based on 
the halo of the moon are foimd in most countries. Compare 
our “ When roimd the moon there is a brugh, the weather will 
be cold and rough ” ; “ The moon with a circle brings water 
in her beak ” ; “ Far burr, near rain.” In Scotland it is said 
that halos predict a storm at no great distance. The larger 
the halo round the moon the nearer the rain clouds and the 
sooner the rain may be expected. For munerous examples 
of prognostics associated with the lunar halo see Swainson, 
186 sq. ; Inwards, 42 sq. ; Streng, 31. 

10. “ The halo rovmd the moon is not to be trusted ” 

jb [Palestine: Cana'an, 287]. Whilst a halo 

round the sim is regarded as a sure sign of rain, a halo round 
the moon is thought, in Palestine at least, to give no certain 
indication. It may be followed by fine weather. This accords 
with similar weather sayings in this country, as witness : 
“ The circle of the moon never filled a pond : the circle 
of the sun wets a shepherd.” Compare also the German : 
“ Hof um den Mond der soli wohl geh’n, aber Hof um die 
Sonne da schreit das Schiffer’s Weib ” [Swainson, 187]. 

Stars ^ 

11. “ When al-mlzan (Libra) rises, the water becomes 
cold in the courses ” jlyvjT 1 j, ..Lj,! j jljeJ.! I il 

' For the Meccan proverbs I am indebted to Shereef Mohiuddin, nephew 
of Husain, ex-ruler of Mecca. 
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[Mecca], Libra, the balance, as representing the equality 
of night and day, is the sign for the autumnal equinox. 

12. “ When al-mtzdn disappears unyoke the team from 

the plough ” liLs U1 [Syria (‘Akkar) : 

Ghanim, 556 (6)]. 

13. If at the “^5 A-c- 1 Libra and the Pleiades ^ stand in 

S.-N. opposition a fruitful year will follow, because its 
winter will be rich in downpours, called l^ut this 

will not be the case when they stand, as customary, in 
E.-W. opposition (Bauer, B, 56). 

14. According to the Bedawin of Moab J (Pleiades) 
is attacked by (_L_^ (Canopus) in the month of 


(December-January). If (jJ J escapes from this attack 
and succeeds in fleeing away, the year wiU be rainy and 
produce abundantly, but if is wounded by the blows 
of the year will be bad (Jaussen, 376). 


15. “ On the day of the rising of Canopus, the fig-skin 


becomes thicker ' 


[Palestine : Cana ‘an, 297]. It marks the ushering in of the 
colder days of autumn, etc. The skin of the fig becomes 
thicker in autumn. 

16. “ At the appearing of Canopus, bring the horses under 

the roof” j\ [Palestine: Cana ‘an, 

297, note 3]. The cold season is now about to begin. 

17. “ In the season of al-‘aqrab (Scorpio) do not pass the 

night under the open sky ” V U-Jl tj-'J (3 


® a)jLc is the Feast of St. George. This falls on 3rd November (in 
the case of the Eastern Church the 16th November) of our reckoning. The 
church at Lydda is dedicated to St. George. 

“ The Pleiades (ll^r) are used for shaping a course in the desert, as 
witness the saying : “ Set the P. before her (the camel) and let go her reins ” 
1^ Uai I Ji\ laa- [Mecca]. 
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[Mecca]. Scorpio marks the definite decline of the sun’s 
power. It is the sjnnbol of darkness. 

18. “ At the rising of al-hut, there the cold dies ” 

CjjS. lil [Mecca]. The hatn-al-hut is a 

brilliant star situated beneath the veil of Andromeda : it 
is sometimes confused with the constellation of Pisces. It is 
seldom that abundant rains do not fall during this 

mansion ”, which corresponds to the 14th April of Julian 
reckoning {vide A. d. Motylinski, Les Mansions lunaires des 
Arabes, Algiers, 1899, 57). 

19. “ When Cancer is met with, the two naslms blow ” 

jUs [Mecca]. The jU— i are the 
morning and evening breezes, the land and sea breezes. 
Cancer is the sign of the summer solstice. 

20. “ The heat of asad (Leo) burns the clothing on the 

body ” A— VI [Mecca]. Leo as 

the symbol of fire marks the culmination of solar heat. 

21. “ Al-butm — the bee spends the night in mud” 

(j)^l (j CjLT [Algeria (Medea) : Cheneb, 2271]. 

Al-hntin falls on the 10th of May of the Julian year. At 
that period of the year it is no longer cold, and the bee even 
is able to spend the night away from the hive. On this 
“ mansion ” of the moon, vide A. d. Motylinski, loc. cit., 

p. 10. 


Rainbow 

22. The rainbow is called colloquially in Syria 

for ^J^l Other names for it are jLkli, 

L.,, !! j ^\2 , 

^ ~ ^ storm god, a mountain god whose cult belonged to 

Muzdalifa, one of the sites of the Pilgrimage. A fire was lit on this mountain, 

the |.|^| (the .sacred monument) of the Qur'an, ii, 194 (ed. 

Fliigel). 

^ uyJl = whitish raincloud. jjjJI JA- 


= hailstone. 
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also ^ X ^ si Aj , etc. [vide A. Mallon, ^js 
Al-Mashriq, iii (1900), 241 ; Qdmiis, 963, etc.] In Morocco 
it is sometimes called “ the bride of the rain ” 

(Meakin, An Introduction to the Arabic of Morocco (1891), 
143). In Algeria it gets the name or o’ J 

(Maehuel, 312).i 

23. “ If the rainbow appears in the evening look out a 
warm corner, but if in the early morning take your stick and 
fare forth early (i.e. it will be good weather) ” . jl 

jl J . Ai.3 A _} cU 

[Syria (Beirut, Baisur). (a) Syria (Shumlan) var. olj . • • • 
A_i- ^ . (6) S3rria (‘Akkar), 

Ohanini, 559 (82), 

a-Ja Sjli4 siSS jlj ^iUy . (c) Palestine 

(Bet-Rima) ; Cana'an, 286, note 1, ^ I o—y 

Sjli, jt vili jjj v>“y o' • lAL-L-at 

(d) Algeria— Tunis ; Cheneb, 1409 ; Dalil, 60, U' ^Aj oo* 

A j . ^ jlj Oik IjJ Jc. Jaj- 3 _ ! 1 

j 0_ikljJ ^ ’j»J^ AOai — !1 (when the rainbow 

appears in the morning unload your pack-animals and 
rest (for it will rain), but if it appears in the evening 
load your pack-animals and fare forth (lit. take the 
mountain path))]. The Algerian form given in (d) is the 

^ The names given to the rainbow in different countries are interesting. 
Bridge of the gods (Old Xorse), girdle of Laima or Lauma (Lithuania), 
bow of St. Martin (Catalonia), girdle of St. Leonard or crown of 
St. Bernhard (Lorraine), heaven's ring or sun-ring (Bavaria), bow of 
heaven (Finland), stool of the gods (Czecho-Slovakia), stave (barrel-stave) 
in heaven (Serbia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia), striped cow (Croatia) — vide 
Reinsberg-Duringsfeld, 34, note 1 ; Swainson, 194 sq. 
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reverse of the others and shows itself in accord with the 
prognostics respecting the rainbow in the Western World. 
The Cornish form of the saying is here an exception and 
accords with the Oriental. It runs : “A rainbow at morn 
put your hook in the corn ; a rainbow at eve put your head 
in the sheave.” Contrast this with the Wiltshire form : 
“ The rainbow in the momin’ gives the shepherd warnin’ 
to car’ his gurt cwoat on his back ; the rainbow at night is 
the shepherd’s delight, for then no gurt cwoat will he lack ” 
(Inwards, 69). “ If in the morning y® Rainbow appeare, 

it signifieth moysture, unlesse greate drought of ayre worke 
the contrarie. If in the evening it show itseUe faire weather 
ensueth so that abundant moyst a3Te take not away the 
effect ” (Digges, 6).i 

24. “ East and west (i.e. if the rainbow stretches so across 
the sky) take to the road, if south and north unyoke the team 
(from the plough) ” JU-i j . o j'.sW Ji L i 

jlAfi — !1 iAI? [SjTia (Beirut) : (o) Syria (Suq al-^arb) : 
var. for also S)rria : Jemayyel, 867 (44) var. . 
{b) Syria (‘Akkar) ; Ghanim. 559 (82) Jlwij jl 

^ Ai—i ]. 

The direction of the span is important. Thus, if it is thrown 
east and west across the sky, good weather is expected, and 
if north and south it will be wet (Jemayyel, 867, note 2). 

25. “ If a boy passes under the rainbow he will become a 

girl ” oj This threat 

to boyhood we may be excused for giving here. It is used 
by Sjurian mothers to keep their boys from wandering far 
afield. It is a sufficient threat for the average boy. The 
same quaint notion finds expression in Haute-Loire and 
Serbia (vide Streng, 69). 

• For French and German proverbs to the same effect vide Streng, 70 ; 
Reinsberg-Duringsfeld, 34 sq. 
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Mist 

26. “ If there is mist in the evening seek out a cosy corner ” 

Jc. di! j jl [Palestine (Jerusalem) : 

Baumann, 183 (244), No. 205]. 

27. “ Mist in the evening necessitates faggots for the fire ” 

AJLc- ALJa£. [Syria (Suq al-Gharb)]. In Germany 

thick fog in the evening is held to portend that it will rain 
during the night. 

28. “ If there is mist (i.e. in the morning) it will soon be 

fine ” 0^ [Palestine ; Cana‘an]. 

29. “ When there is mist in the morning, take your 

shepherd’s staff. Mist in the evening seek a cosy corner ” 
A— ..*1 (jl . dac. ^Jl S-l ijl 

AJ.J Sjli. jjc- dJi! j J.3 [Palestine : Cana'an, 286 var. 
dll Uac. y] . 

Miscellaneous 

30. “ Dew is the bed of rain ” lliJl 1 jJ! [Palestine : 

Cana'an, 286]. The Palestinian peasant looks upon heavy 
dew as the harbinger of rain. 

31. “ If the south is clear, do not fear for the rest ” 

(jUl ^ V (jlj [Syria (Shumlan)]. The 

south is the quarter whence rainy and stormy weather may 
generally be expected to come. 

32. “ Snow precedes fine weather ” [Syria 

(Shumlan)]. Literally “ it has snowed, it has cleared ”. 

33. “ No fine weather till after snow ” aJ U 

Astllll [Syria (Shumlan)]. 

34. “ If you see the sky dappled, take out your effects 

and repair them ” t-U-Jl d^J j Isl 

[N. Africa : Cheneb, 58 ; Dalll, 60 (Tr. 59), var. for dtlj 
read d'A-i ]. The weather will be good. 
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Thunder and Lightning 

35. In Syria, if the noise made by thunder is long and rolling 

(called it is regarded as a sign of bad weather, 

but if it be short and sharp in sound the climax 
has been reached and the weather may be expected to improve 
steadily. When the thunder belongs to neither of these 
extremes it is called ->^j, and people say “The 

cow of the heavens is frisking 

36. “ When the thunder rolls in the ‘ nights ’ get ready the 
shovel and fork (i.e. the harvest will be good) ” Acj bl 

JUll ij [Algeria (Medea); 

Cheneb, 57 ; Tunis : Dalil, 60]. The “ nights ” here are the 
so-called “ black nights ” (.syJl ijbi)'), the name given in 
Algeria to the forty nights following on 23rd December, 
although some say 21st December. They in their turn are 
followed by forty “ white nights ” libUl). 

37. “When it thimders it will stop” c**^®*^ 

[Palestine (Bet-Jala) : Cana'an, 285]. 

There are, as might be expected, weather prognostics 
based on local signs. We give here two of these. 

38. “ Lightning over Jebail, it will rain to-night ” 

^)JJ1 3j. [Syria (Suq al-Gharb)1. J’bail or 

Jebel, ancient By bios, a small town on the coast to the 
north of Beirut and almost due north of Suq al-Gharb. 

* ^ jjb- is the colloquial term for " hand-mill ”. This mill for grinding 
corn consists of two flat stones, the upper being made to rotate on a pivot 
supplied by the lower. The grinding makes a considerable noise. 

2 L-Jl I Jai. On the Arabic names for thunder vide Kitdb 

al-Matar, 209 sq. Amongst the Greeks and Romans thunder was the 
rolling of the chariot of the Father of the Gods {Horace, xii, 1), and this is 
still a popular fancy in Sweden and Finland (cf. Grimm, Deutsche 
Myihologie, i, 138 ; ii, 62), the anger of God (Westphalia), God plays 
skittles (Germany), angels or apostles play skittles (France), God rattling 
peas (Poitou), the devil rattling decaUtres of rye, or Baraban throws his 
wives out of the window (Maritime Alps). 
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39. “ Lightning over al-Ghadir. rain in abundance ” 
[Syria (Suq al-^arb)]. Al-Ghadir is a village above Juneh 
(north of Beirut), and, like J’bad, almost due north of Suq 
al-Gharb. 

40. “ Much lightning, much rain ” ci 
[Palestine (Bet-Jala)]. Literally, “ if it lightens, it drowns.” 

Birds and Insects 

41. “ The year of the starling, plough the uncultivated 

(fallow) land” j_yJl ^ jjj j j"'! ^ [Palestine 

(South) : Cana'an, 287]. The “ year of the starling ” is a year 
m which these birds are plentiful, portending, so the peasants 
believe, a good and fruitful year. 

42. “• In the year of the lapwing sell your bed and buy 

a cover” IL* <1^ [Palestine 

(South) : Cana ‘an, 287 ; var. (Bet-Rlma) i]? j.'l ^ (“ sell 

shoes ”)]. The year w'hen lapwings appear in large numbers 
will be a year of scarcity. Everything will be so dear 
that the peasant in poor circumstances will be driven 
to sell his household effects and be content with bare 
necessities. 

43. “The year of the hornet, the winter will be severe ” 

LiJl aLv [Syria (Shumlan)]. A summer when 

hornets are numerous will be followed by a severe winter. 

44. “ When the storks pass (over Lebanon) in the spring, 

it will rain ” Lft Jl [Syria 

(Shumlan)]. The storks pass northwards in the spring 
on their way from Eg}q)t to Europe. Rain is generally 
expected on the second day thereafter. In Italy and Germany 
the passing of the storks is also said to herald rain (vide 
Swainson, 235). 

45. “ The ‘ black worm ’ is a good sign for the silkworm ” 

S [Syria (Shumlan)]. The year when the 
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is much in evidence is held to be a good sign for 
the silk industry, since the weather conditions will he 
favourable. 

46. “ If the rain in January is of small amount there is 

fear of locusts ” _^! (j 

[Syria (Shumlan)]. j here is (jdl j 

47. “ If the spring is wet, a year of silk and not of grain ” 

[Syria (Shumlan)]. 

The is a large sack for grain. 

The Year 

48. “ The year of frost plough vigorously ” o A-I^l j»lc 

i Jj [Algeria (Medea) : Cheneb, 1171 ; Daumas, V.A. 496]. 

Plentiful frost indicates that the year will be good. 

49. “ Don’t reckon your year until you have seen the 

harvest ” ^ V [Syria : Barthelemy, 

364 (81) ; Jemayyel, 867 (46) ; Shuqair, 54 (9)]. The 
equivalent of our “Do not count your chickens before 
they are hatched ”. 

50. “ No bee without mud (i.e. rain), no goat without dry 

weather, no fine weather without snow ” dll L* 

jfy- lAll ^ 

[Syria (Baisur)]. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


URDU: THE NAME AXI) THE LANHUAGE 
Part I 

Epitome . — Prdu was born in 1027 ; its birthplace was 
Lahore, its parent Old Panjabi ; Old Khari was its step- 
parent : it had no direct relationship with Braj. The name 
Urdu first appears 750 3 ’ears later. 

The problem of Urdu has not yet been solved. This note 
is wTitten with a view to crystallizing thought about the 
matter, and is of necessity more summary than would be 
desirable if limitations of space had not to be considered. 

Perhaps the most important date in the history of Urdu is 
1027, the year in which Mahmiid Gaznavi annexed the Panjab. 
He had already made expeditions into the country, but in 
that year he formally claimed possession of it and settled 
troops in the capital, Lahore. To 1027 may be assigned 
the birth of Urdu. At that time these Persian-speaking 
soldiers began to live among a people whose language was 
old Panjabi, to mix with them, to have intercourse with them, 
and, we cannot doubt, to learn their language. The contrary 
idea that the people all began to speak Persian may bo 
dismissed. The army must have used this old form of 
Panjabi, not very different in those days from the early 
Khari Boll of Delhi, hut they introduced Persian words and 
possibh- phrases. This means simply that they must have 
begun to speak early Urdu. 

For 160 years Mahmud Gaznavi and his successors held the 
Panjab ; it was -wrested from them in 1187. For the second 
time the country was seized by men who spoke Persian. 
This time the conqueror was Muhammad Gorl whose servant 
Qutb ud Din Aibak captured Delhi in 1193 and became the 
first Sultan on the death of his master in 1206. It seems clear 
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that his troops made friends with the soldiers whom they 
defeated in Lahore, and that the two armies went on to 
Delhi leaving a sufiScient force to keep open the lines of 
communication ; for Aibak cannot have annihilated the 
fighting men in Lahore and he would not have permitted 
the menace of a hostile army in his rear. We may conclude 
that a considerable number of those who entered Delhi with 
Qutb ud Din Aibak already spoke early Urdu. This language, 
altered by the influence of the new troops who spoke Persian, 
and of the city people w’hose language was old Khari, developed 
into later Urdu. 

This sketch of the origin of Urdu suggests that we should 
regard Lahore, not Delhi, as its birthplace, and early Panjabi 
as its parent language. Unfortunately we have no means at 
present of ascertaining what Panjabi at that time was like ; 
we feel sure, however, that it had not diverged far from old 
Khari. We may dismiss Braj from our calculations ; there 
is no reason to think that it had any direct connection with 
Urdu. When Urdu w'as born in 1027 Panjabi was only 
entering the modern stage. Although we can hardly doubt 
the general course of events, we do not get on to firm ground 
till 1326, when Muhammad Tuglaq invaded the Deccan and 
foimded Daulatabad. We know that his troops spoke Urdu ; 
and when in 1347 ‘Ala ud Din Bahmani revolted against him 
and ascended the throne as the first ruler of the Bahmani 
dynasty, his state made Urdu its official language. 

If it be objected that there is not complete proof of some of 
the above statements, we can admit that fact, but point out 
that the proof is stronger than for the hitherto accepted 
view that Urdu began in Delhi during the Mugal period. 

Indian writers usually consider that the royal camp in 
Delhi was first called the urdii by the Emperor Babm in his 
work, Tuzuh i Bdburi. It may be so. He was a Turk! who 
came from Turkistan in 1526 and naturally spoke of his 
Urdu ; but the word is found in the Jahdkushd of Javaini, 
1150, e.g. vol. i, p. 162 : — 
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dar Urdu e shdhzddagdn dar natavdnatid dmad, “ tliey cannot 
enter tlie camp of the princes ” ; 
and on p. 148 

dar andarun i urdu arnadand, “ they came into the camp.” 
There seems to be no reason why the army in Lahore or Delhi 
should not have been called the urdu several centuries earlier 
than Babur. 

"When does the word Urdu first occur as the name of a 
language ? It became common in Lucknow after 1846 and 
in Delhi after 1857. We must make a sharp distinction 
between Urdu, used by itself as a proper name, and zahan i 
Urdu ; for we cannot be sure that zabdn i Urdu is a name j 
it may be a mere description, “ the language of the army.” 

Perhaps the earliest example of the word standing alone 
and bearing the sense of Urdu language is in Mushafi, 
1750-1824 

J^udd rakJche zahd ham m surii hai Mir o Mirzd ki 

Kahe kis muh se ham ai Mushafi Urdu hamdrl hai ? 

“ I have heard the language of Mir and Sauda ; how can I 
dare to assert that Urdu is my language i ” 

We are imable to say in what year these words were ^vritten. 
Mushafi may have composed the verse any time after he was 
grown up. He was a recognized poet in 1776. 

J. B. Gilchrist, writing in 1796, mentions the name as well 
known. His words are : “In the mixed dialect also called 
Oordoo j jjl, or the polished language of the Comet, and which 
even at this day pervades the vast provinces of a once powerful 
Empire ” (A Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, p. 261). 
As we do not know the date of Mushafi's lines we must 
admit that Gilchrist may have been the first person who 
in literature used Urdu as the name of the language. 

Jules Bloch has made a striking suggestion, which he admits 
is only an intuitive feeling requiring to be substantiated by 
proof, that the name Urdu is due to Europeans. In this 
connection it is important to note that Gilchrist in the 
sentence just quoted mentions Oordoo as a name already 
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established. His statement seems to make it clear that 
Indians used the word. Gilchrist himself always called the 
language “ Hindoostanee 

\Y. H. Bayley in an English and “ Hindoostanee ” thesis, 
1802, which may be consulted in the British Museum, says 
“ the language which I have specified by the name of Hindoo- 
stanee is also frequently denominated Hindee, Oordoo, 
Moosulmanee and Hekhtu 

Sayjdd Insha in Danjd e Latafat, 1807 (Lucknow ed., p. 2), 
writes : Khush haydnan i djd multajiq sJiudu az zabdlid e mida- 
‘addad alfdz i dilcasp judd numuda o dar ha‘z1 ‘ibdrat bakdr 
hurda zahdne tdza sit'd e zabdhd e dlgar rasdmdand o ba iirdu 
tmiisum sdl'htand : “ the good speakers of Delhi united in 
separating attractive words from sev'eral languages and using 
them in sentences ; in this way they produced a new 
language, different from other languages, and called it Urdu.” 

Mir Amman in the preface to Bdq o Bahdr, 1802, gives an 
accoimt of the birth of Urdu, and though he never uses the 
word alone (he says Urdu kJ zabdn) it is clear from the whole 
context that he is thinking of a definite name. 

We conclude that while Farsi and Hindi had for long been 
used as proper names Lhdu did not receive similar recognition 
till near the da-sTO of the eighteenth century. 

The phrase zabdn i urdu e niidalld seems to occur for the 
first time in Mir's Nikdt ush Shidard, 1752. On p. 1 of the 
Badayu edition he says ; poshida 7ia indnad ki dar fann 
i relMa ki shkrest bataur i shi'r i Farsi ba zabdn i Urdu e 
mu’’ olid e Shdhjahdndbdd Dihlt kitdbe ta hdl tasnlf na sh uda : 
“ we must remember that up to the present no book has been 
written on the art of Rekkta, which is poetry in the style of 
Persian poetry but in the language of the royal camp of 
Delhi.” 

Here urdu e mu‘alld may possibly mean fasih aur mustanad 
Urdu, the idiomatic and authoritative Urdu of Delhi. 

Two years later Qaim writes in Maklizan i Nikdt (Auran- 
gabad ed., 33) ; — • 
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aksare az tarkibdt i Furs ki miidfiq i muhdvara e urdu e 
mu'alld mdnus i gosh meydband niinjumla e javdz iil abydn 
'me ddnand : “ most Persian constructions which strike 
their ears as familiar from the point of view of the 
idiom of the royal camp they regard as among the things 
lawful in poetry.” 

Here, too, the phrase may mean “ correct Urdu idiom ”, 
and the author may not be thinking of the army. But as 
Mir and Qaim appear always to use Hindi or RejAta as the 
name of the language we should perhaps translate “ the 
language, or idiom, of the army ”. 

Mir’s son, ‘Arsh, who lived well into the nineteenth century, 
says : — 

ham hal Urdu e mu‘alld ke zabddd ai ‘Arsh 
mustanad haijo kucch irshdd kiyd karte hal 

“ I speak the Urdu e Mu'alla language and what I say is 
authoritative ”. The date of the lines is imknown. The 
author’s father died in 1799 at tho age of 86 (not in 1810, 
as usually stated). 

Finally, Muhammad ‘Ata Husain in Nau Tarz i Murassa‘, 
1798, speaks of zabdn i urdu e mu‘alld. 

Mr. G. M. Qadri has drawn my attention to two MSS. 
which contain perhaps the earhest instances of the use of 
zabdn i urdu without fmdiher description. The references 
are ; — 

Tazkira e Gulzdr i Ibrdhlm, by ‘Ali Ibrahim Kha, 1783 
(speaking of Vasalat Kh a Sabit), tatabbu’ i zabdn i urdu 
namuda, “ he followed the Urdu language,” or “ the language 
of the Urdu ”, i.e. devoted attention to it. 

Tazkira e Shu‘ard e Hindi, by Mushafi, 1794 (speaking of 
Muhammad Aman Nisar), add e zabdn i urdu, “ the style of 
the Urdu language,” or “ of the language of the urdu ”. 

The problem op the name. It is always stated that the 
language was originally described as the speech of the army 
or camp, zabdn i urdu, and that gradually the word zabdn 
JBAS. APRIL 1930. 26 
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was dropped, leaving urdu to stand alone. This explanation 
gives rise to a great difficulty. ^\e have seen that Urdu was 
first used by itself in the poems of Mushafi. We may perhaps 
guess the date of the couplet in which the word appears 
as the year 1790, when the author was 40. We are now 
faced by the fact that the first instance of the use of the word 
was 763 years after the establishment of the army in Lahore, 
almost 600 years after the urdu was settled in Delhi, and 
261 years after Babur called his camp the Urdu e Mu‘allq. 
The Urdu language had been in existence for about 750 years 
before anyone gave it, in writing at any rate, the name by 
which it is now always known. Even if we take the earlier 
date, 1752, when Mir described it as the language of the 
royal camp, we deduct only thirty-eight years from our 
figmes. None of the historians of the Mugal period ever used 
the name. We have to answer three questions : — 

(1) Why was there a delay of centuries in giving the name 
Urdu? 

(2) If a new name had to be given in the eighteenth century, 
why was this name chosen for the language when it had many, 
many years previously been given up for the army ? 

(3) If the army was not called urdu till Babur’s time, 1526, 
the language which had then existed for nearly 500 years 
must already have had a name. MTiy was that name 
given up ? 

It is easier to state the problem than to solve it. I see no 
solution except this : that some name or description such as 
zahan i urdu was in conversational use from the time when the 
army was first called urdu, and that very gradually, hundreds 
of years later, it crept into books, possibly earlier than we are 
now aware of, while the use of Urdu alone was still later. 
I feel the inadequateness of this, but perhaps it will lead to 
something fuller. We must always remember that in early 
days Urdu literature was not so accurate a reflection of 
daily life and speech as it is now, and there may have been 
much in ordinary talk which foimd no echo in books. 
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Part II 

In the eighteenth century and earlier Hindi (sometimes 
Hindavi) was the usual name for the language in general 
and EelAta for the literary or poetical form of it. 

Ja‘far Zatalli, 1659-1713, has the lines, 
agarci sabhi kura o kurkut ast 
ha Hindi o rindi zabd latpat ast 
“ although everything is rubbish and sweepings, the language 
is lively with Hindi and licentiousness 

Fazli in the preface to his Hah Majlis, 1732, writes : — 
aur ah tak tarjuma e Farsi ha ‘iharat i Hindi nasr nahl hud 
mustama‘ : and so far no one has ever heard of a translation 
from Persian into Hindi prose. 

Asar, in his famous itiasnavi Khvdh o Khaydl, 1740, 
frequently uses relAta, as on p. 10 : 

reJ^ta ne yih tab sharaf pdyd, 
jah ki Hazrat ne usko farmdyd 
“ KelAta obtained this eminence only when Hazrat (Hard, 
his brother and teacher) used it 

On p. 9, talking of the contents of his volume, he calls 
Urdu “ Hindavi ” : 

Farsi sau hai Hindavi sau hai, 
hdqi ash‘dr i masnavi sau hai 

“ Persian couplets 100, Hindavi 100, and the remaining 
couplets of the masnavi 100.” 

Afzal Beg in his tazkira Tuhfat ush Shu‘ard, 1752, not 
printed, deals almost entirely with poets who wrote in 
Persian, but where he refers to Urdu poetry he calls it 
Hindi. Thus he says of Mir ‘Abd ul Hai Viqar ; ash‘dr i 
Farsi o Hindi tab' durust ddrad ; “ he had good natmral 
ability in Persian and Hindi poetry ” {Camanistdn i 
Shu‘ard, 152). 

Shah Hatim, in the preface to his Divanzada, 1755, writes ; 
dar shi‘r i Farsi pairau o Mirzd Sdih ast, dar rekhta Vali rd 
ustdd meddnad : “in Persian poetry he (the author) follows 
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Saib, in ReHita he regards Vali as his master.” See Ab i 
Haydt, ed. 1917, p. 115. 

Mir Hasan, d. 1786, uses Hindi or He Hit a and avoids Urdu. 
In his anthology, 1776, he has the phrase : tazJcira e sukhan 
dfrindn i Hindi, “ an anthology of Urdu poets ” (p. 40). 

Even Shah ‘Abdul Qadir in his veil-known Urdu translation 
of the Qur’an uses the name Hindi : is me zabdn i reMta 
naM boll balki Hindi e muta‘draf ki ‘avdmrn ko be takalluf 
darydft ho i “I have not used Rekhta in my translation, but 
well-known Urdu that ordinary people might easily imder- 
stand it 

Mir, 1713-99, Sauda, 1713-80, and Qaim (d. about 1790) 
use the word Rekhta very often. I will content myself with 
one quotation from Mir ; 

mazbiit kaise kaise kahe rekhte vale, 
samjhd mi kdi merl zaba is diydr me. 

“ 'What fine Urdu verse I have written, but no one in these 
parts understands me ”. 

The name Hindi requires no comment. It was the natural 
word to use in early times. Several explanations have been 
given of RelAta, a Persian word which means “ poured ”, 
and has no literary signification in Persian. The most 
important are the following : — 

(1) Urdu is called Rekhta because Arabic and Persian 
words were poured into it. 

(2) RelAta means ‘‘ down and out ”, and Urdu was at 
first regarded as something contemptible. 

(3) It means verses in two languages, and at first Urdu 
and Persian were used side by side. 

(4) It is a musical term introduced by Amir Khusrau 
indicating the application of the music of one language 
to the words of another. 

(5) It means a wall firmly constructed of different materials, 
as Urdu is of diverse linguistic elements. This is the opposite 
of (2). 
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Safir Bilgrami in Jalva e Khizr says that the name Rekhta 
has been in use since the time of Shahjahan. This requires 
proof. 

Other early names may be mentioned. 

According to Mahmud Shlrani zaban i Dihlavl was used 
by Amir Khusrau (d. 1324) and by AbuT Fazl (in Ain i 
Ahhari). 

Shah Hatim in the preface to his Divanzdda quoted above 
calls Urdu “ rozmarra e Dihll ” : rozmarra e Dihli ki Mirzdidn 
i Hind dar muhdvara arand manzur ddrad, “ I have accepted 
the daily speech of Delhi which is the idiom of the Mirzas 
of India.” 

Again : rozmarra rd ki ‘dm fahm o khdss pasand hdshad 
iMtiydr naniud, “ I have chosen the daily speech under- 
stood by all and liked in select circles.” (As has been 
noted before he refers to himself in the third person.) 

To turn to Dakani writers. Shah Mira Ji, d. 1496, a famous 
religious writer, who preached and wrote in Urdu, explains 
that he WTote in “ Hindi ” in order that people might imder- 
stand ; yeh bolu Hindi sab, is arid ke sabahh, “ I am saying 
all this in Urdu for this reason ”. 

His son, Shah Burhan ud Din, d. 1582, says in his poem 
Irskdd Ndma : ‘aib na rdkhe Hindi bol, “ do not blame me 
for using Urdu.” He also calls it Gujri, which is not rmnatural, 
for his language is marked by many Gujrati features ; 
je hoe gydn hicdri, 

na dekhe bhdkhd Gujri (Hujjat ul Baqd) 

“ learned people will not look at Gujri ” i.e. Urdu. 

yeh sab kid Gujri zaba {Irshdd Ndma) 

“ I have done all this in Gujri (Urdu) ”. 

Vajhi, the famous author of Quth Mushtari, 1609, referred 
to in the India Office Catalogue as nameless and anonymous, 
wrote in 1634 a prose work Sab Has. After the ascriptions 
of praise he proceeds : dgdz i ddstdn ba zabdn i Hindostdn, 
“ here begins the story in the language of Hindustan,” i.e. 
the Urdu of Delhi as distinguished from Dakani. 
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The dialect of the Deccan was often called Daknl or 
DakhanI, e.g. Kustaml’s Khdvarndma, 1649, KhdmrTidma 
e Dahni kttd hu ndm “ I have called it the Dakni 
Khavaranama ” (last line but five). 

Shah Malik’s SharTat Ndma, 1666, Dakham me bolyd 
hai sdf, “ said it plainly in Dakhani.” (This author is 
mistakenly called “ Shah Mulk ” in the India Office Cat.) 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE SIVA-SUTRAS 

From very early times the Pratydhdra-sutras, which come 
at the beginning of the AstddhydyT and which form an 
integral part of the most highly developed mnemonic system 
of Panini, have been considered to be revealed by the God 
^iva. Thus the versified Siksa, attributed to Pihgala by the 
commentator, and generally known as the Pdniniya-siksd 
(Rg. recension si. 58, Vaj. rec. si. 34), Kathdsarit-sdgara 
(i, 4, 22), and finally the Kdsikd of Nandikesvara (si. 1), all 
have produced the impression that the Pratydhdra-sutras 
are not a composition of Panini. Bothlingk, the first editor 
of the Astddhydyi in Europe, retained the traditional title 
Siva-sutras, and after him such eminent scholars as Kielhorn 
have allowed it to continue without any note or comment. 
It is rather curious how Patanjali’s clear statement has been 
overlooked by modern students of Panini. This statement 
runs : — 

“ WIf TT ST I ” 

^ iTWifTTrar l^reisTi 

^ TRT^fT II 

“’^rr^TTTn,” 

II 
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“ '^rwrwnt” 

I ^ uTvr^’ftTi^: i 

If rfff I 1^15 I ^ TJTTfl I Tr?T 

(Kielhorn’s edit., vol. i, p. 32.) 

Here Patanjali, in his usual clear style, discusses the 
question whether the anubandha letters (n, k, n, c) sufiixed 
to the first four sutras {aiun, rlk, eon, ai anc) for the sake of 
forming pratyaharas are to be included among the letters 
denoted by the pratyahara ac. This question had already 
been raised and answered by the Kdrikdkdra, probably 
Vyadi, who is quoted and commented upon by Patanjali : 
“ the anubandha letters (being consonants) do not occupy 
a prominent position among the vowels. Where then ? 
Among the consonants. Why is it so ? Because it is the 
style of the Acarya that he enumerates the vowels among 
the vowels and the consonants among the consonants.” 

The gloss of Nagesa on the word Acarya shows how strongly 
the tradition had taken hold of him : '^T^T^ST^^T- 

This interpretation of the word is restricted 
to this passage only. That here Acarya refers to Panini is 
beyond doubt. Besides, cf. on ii, 1, 3 : irqT 

where even Nagesa has no other interpretation to 
offer. And also : qJTTxpjq 
’gxrfqiq ?Tf?rT 

ii (on i, i, i, p. 39). 

The only objection that could be raised is that Patanjali 
at a subsequent place (vol. i, p. 40) declares that | 
is the beginning of the Sdstra, and hence the word vrddhih 
is put first in this aphorism in order to bestow a benediction 
on the teachers and the disciples. But, as is evident from 
the passage cited below, this objection did not occur to 
Patanjali, who, with Katyayana, the author of the Vdrttikas, 
considered the 'pratydhdra-sutras (the aksara-samdmndya of 
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Patafijali) as something separate from the main work (the 
sutra of Pat.), designated as vyakarana or Sdstra : 

ff I ’?rrfTT^ 

I ^ i • • • (voi. i, 

p. 11, 1. 15-p. 13, 1. 1). 

Having decided that the sutra is the vyakarana, the means 
to right knowledge of words, Katyayana and Patafijali 
proceed further to show the object of the emmciation of 
the letters. 

This establishes that the aksara-samamndya is a composi- 
tion of Panini but that the grammar proper begins with 
ftiTTt’q:. Katyayana and Patafijali were near enough 
to Panini to know the truth, and it would be sheer absurdity 
to doubt their statements, specially when at the same time 
we keep in view the interdependence of the aksara-samd- 
mndya and the vydkaravM. 

Raghu Vira. 

MINITU, “FATE.” A COBEECTION 

In this Journal, 1930, p. 29, I mentioned Professor 
Zimmern’s suggestion that the text of K. 34, Rev. 3 = 
L. W. King, Babylonian Magic, No. 19, 1. 23, should be lum-ni 
ta-hal damka sur-ka. The text has now been examined and 
I regret to say that for once King’s great authority as a copyist 
has misled me into a serious error. MI is imcertain and 
should have been so indicated. It is in reality 
There is no doubt at all about the correction to lum-ni, and 
so far as my note on minitu, p. 24, based on this passage, 
is concerned it is erroneous. The verb ba’dlu “ to decree, 
beseech, etc.” does not occur in this passage. My restoration 
of Ebeling, KAR. 68, Obv. 23, is, therefore, false, and should 
be {sur-ka-lma hegal-la-ka ra-ba-a, unless some ideogram 
for sardku stood in the break at the beginning of this line. 

The parallel passage, Myhrman, PBS. i, 17, 22, has certainly 
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\lu-'\ub-nu ta-bal-ma Ttegalla htr-la, as Professor Landsberger 
has suggested to Professor Zimmern. The photograph, 
ibid., pi. xlvii, shows > 7 ^. 

For tabalu in similar texts see King, ibid., 53, 28 [ina] 
zumri-ia furus-su ina zumri-ia ta-bal-su = Ebeling, KAE. 
267, Eev. 16. it-bal-su, B.M. 99064, 9 (unpublished), bal-ti 
tab-la-tu. King, ibid., 12, 56 = Hehn, BA. v, 350. For lubnu 
“ misery ”, beside citation in Delitzsch and Muss-Arnolt’s 
dictionaries, see Clay, Morgan, iv, 13, 1 ; summa irru kima 
ku-pi kit(it) pale-e matu isahhir lu-ub-nu ina mati ibas-si. 
lu-ub-nu, CT. 27, 16, 10 ; 17, 30. See Fossey, Babyloniaca, 
V, 229. 

S. Langdon. 


THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
PRE -DYNASTIC RESEARCH 

The Royal Anthropological Institute has appointed a 
special Research Committee to raise funds for further 
investigation of the origin and development of the early 
pre-dynastic cultures of Eg)"pt. 

These cultures, as exhibited already in the Nile Valley and 
the Fayum Oasis, are of more than local interest ; for the 
area in which they occur, lying between the Mediterranean 
and West Asia on the one hand, and Central Africa on the 
other, seems to offer the best hope of correlating the early 
stages of culture throughout this whole region and connecting 
them with the first historic civilizations. 

These early cultures certainly lay at the root of the later 
Egjrptian culture. Work already done shows that they were 
due to immigrants into the Nile Valley ; and it is one of the 
objects of the proposed investigations to trace these people 
to their home of origin. In particular, it is proposed to 
examine the oases in the Libyan Desert, w’hich, as far as 
primitive archaeology is concerned, are practically unknown. 
The movements of the early Neolithic folk were in all 
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probability related to the climatic changes after the last 
great retreat of the European ice-sheet. Here, therefore, 
it is also hoped to obtain a basis for the correlation of changes 
of climate in Europe and Central Africa. 

Miss Caton-Thompson has already done work on the lines 
described above, and after having investigated the ancient 
buildings of Ehodesia on behalf of the British Association in 
1929 is now returning to her Egyptian work. Eimds are 
urgently required for the work which it is estimated will 
take at least three years, the total amount required for each 
year’s working expenses being £1,200. 

Subscriptions should be sent either to the Secretary of the 
Committee, Miss E. W. Gardner, Bedford College, London, 
N.W. 1, or to the Hon. Treasurer, Royal Anthropological 
Institute, 52 Upper Bedford Place, London, W.C. 1. 


THE MAWAQIF OF AL-XIFFAKI 
Professor Nicholson announced in 1914 his intention of 
publishing the Mmcdqif of Al-Niffari with an English 
translation and notes. ^ This promise he has been prevented 
from fulfilling by a variety of other work ; and he has 
now been kind enough to invite me to take the task in' 
hand ; and the electors to the Wright Studentship at 
Cambridge have provided me with the opportunity of 
accepting this invitation. 

The Mawdqif is a treatise on speculative mysticism, written 
by Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu’l-Jabbar ibn al-Hasan al-Niffari ^ 
in the tenth century a.d. Its contents have been described 
and illustrated by Professor Nicholson ® and Professor 
Margoliouth^ ; Dr. Massignon refers to the work,® but expresses 
doubts as to its authenticity as a fourth century (Hijra) 
document. The treatise was known to Muhyi’l-Dfn ibn al- 

1 The Mystics of Islam (publ. G. Bell and Sons, Ltd.), p. 72. 

One MS. gives him the additional niabah al-Traqi. 

® Op. cit., pp. 57, 71, 72, etc. 

* Early Development, etc., pp. 186-98. 

® Essai aur lea Origines, etc., p. 298 (cf. p. 110*). 
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‘Arabi, who refers to the author several times in the Futuhdt 
al MaJckiyya ^ ; it was published by ‘Afifu’l-Din al-Tilitnsam 
(f 690) with a fairly copious commentary, and by another 
anonymous commentator of the school of Ibn al-‘Arabf. 
Sha'ram^ gives a short account of the author, who is also 
mentioned by Hajjf Khahfa ® ; the latter stating that he 
died in the year 354. Zabfdf * mentions two other works of 
Niffari’s besides the Mawdqif (viz. the Da‘dwd and the Dalai), 
and Ibn al-‘ Arabi in one place ® calls our present work 
Kitdhu’l-MawdqiJ wa’l-Qawl. Two MSS. of the Mawdqif 
that I have examined (G, M) contain a considerable quantity 
of additional matter amounting altogether to about one half 
the length of the Mawdqif ; this is similar in style and 
subject to the Mawdqif, and there seems little reason to doubt 
that it is by the same hand. These two MSS. also include 
a short piece not found elsewhere, apparently of Mahdi 
significance, entitled “ Mukhatabat wa-Basharat wa-Idhan.” 

Brockehnann® gives a list of the MSS. of the Mawdqif 
known to him, and on these MSS. I am basing my edition. 
So far I have collated all except the MS. at 
Constantinople and this I hope to examine soon. The 
other five are : — 

B = MS. Marshall 166 of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
A clear well- written MS., slightly illuminated, containing 
the Mawdqif and the commentary of Tilimsani, completed 
in 694 A.H., of 220 folios. 

G = MS. Gotha 880. A good MS., the basis of my edition, 
containing the Mawdqif and the additional material without 
commentary, completed in 531 a.h., of 132 folios. At 
present its numeration is in slight disorder. This MS. I 
have been able to examine at leisure, thanks to the courtesy 

* (Publ. Cairo, a.h. 1293) i, 303, 771 ; ii, 187, 803, 827. These references 
I owe to the kindness of my friend Shaikh AbdT ‘Ala 'Afifi. 

® Tabaqdt al-Kubrd, i, 270. 

’ Kashfu’l-Zunun (ed. Flugel), vi, 233 = No. 13355. 

* Tdj al-‘arus, s.v. nafar. 

* F.M., i, 505. 

“ Geschichte der arab. Litt., i, 200. 
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of the Gotha Ducal Library, who loaned it to the Cambridge 
University Library for three months. 

I = MS. India Office 597. With this I am acquainted 
through a copy made from it by Prof. Nicholson. Contains 
the Mawdqif and Tilimsanf’s commentary, and completed 
in 1087 A.H., of 156 folios. 

M = MS. Marshall 554 of the Bodleian. Written in a 
small neat hand, of 175 folios, containing the Mawdqif with 
a short anonymous commentary, and the additional material. 
Undated, but mainly of the same tradition as G. 

T = MS. Thurston 4 of the Bodleian. A parchment MS. 
of the same tradition as B and I, imdated, of 115 folios. 

My present intention is to edit the text of the Mawdqif, 
and to pubhsh with it an English translation and such com- 
mentary as may be necessary to elucidate the difficulties of 
expression and thought in the original, which are numerous. 

Concerning the form of the author’s nisbah, al-Niffari, 
it is necessary to point out that the variant al-Nafzi, which 
has appeared in several places,^ is of old standing, but little 
probability. G has al-Nafzi on the title-page, al-Niffarf 
everywhere in the te.xt ; the same incdnsistency occurs in 
B ; I has the form al-Niffari ; M and T omit the nisbah 
altogether on the title-page, and T has the form al-Nuffazi 
once in the text. Arabic authorities rmiversally adopt the 
form al-Niffari ^ ; and indeed this must be the correct one, 
as I hope to demonstrate in my edition. The nisbah refers 
to the tovTi of Niffar ® in Mesopotamia, the site of important 
excavations in modern times ^ ; it is identical with Nippur of 
the Assyrians and Nopher of the Talmud.® 

Arthur J. Arberry. 

Pembroke College, 

Cambridge. 

* Massignon, op. cit., loc. cit. ; cf. Ahlwardt, Verzeichniss der arab. 
Handschriften, iii, 166 (cf. MS. Berlin 3218 = We 1775 f. 116). 

® That is, as far as I have been able to trace. 

® Cf. Yaqiit, Mu' jam al-Bulddn (ed. Wustenfeld), iii, 798. Niffari is 
associated rrith Niffar by Zabidi, loc. cit. 

* Reported in J. P. Peter’s Nippur (publ. New York, 1897). 

* Cf. G. Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies, i, 154. 
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The Agearian System of Moslem India. By W. H. 

Moreland, C.S.L, C.I.E. 8| x 5|, xvii + 283 pp. 

Cambridge : AV. Heffer & Sons, 1929. Price 15s. 

Mr. Moreland is known to students of Oriental history as 
the author of several important works on the economics 
of the Mogul empire : and he has from time to time published 
papers in this Journal and elsewhere deahng with special 
aspects of the Mogul Revenue System. In his new treatise 
he has given us in full detail his views on the whole question 
of the Moslem agrarian system in India. 

He has undertaken a formidable task. There are few 
subjects more difficult to grasp than a description of 
a particular system of land revenue in the working of which 
the reader has not had actual experience. In any such 
description the omission of a single detail may entirely alter 
the impression created. The subject, moreover, lends itself 
to technical language, and those whose duty it is to deal with 
it have in all ages delighted in mystifying others by their 
technicaUties. When the description is given in a language 
foreign to the reader, when the technicalities are in a language 
foreign to the country where they are used, when the meaning 
of technical terms varies both from time to time and from 
place to place, when the description of any given system 
may be set forth by compilers who incorporate the reports 
of others, and when these compilers take pleasure in varying 
the technical words used in order to suit their literary style, 
the difficulties in the way of the historical investigator may 
well seem almost insuperable. All these impediments lay 
in Mr. Moreland’s path, and he had also to contend with the 
singular liabihty of printers and copyists to go astray in 
the reproduction of texts of the kind with which he has 
had to deal. 
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He has faced these difficulties with courage and also with 
prudence. There are few jargons more widespread through 
the length and breadth of India than the Persian technicahties 
of the land revenue, but Mr. Moreland has wisely determined 
to foreswear “ haftams ” and “ panjams ” and to employ 
an English terminology which he has himself carefully defined. 
He has a thorough personal knowledge of revenue conditions 
throughout a large part — and that the most typical part 
of the area with which he is dealing, and although a personal 
knowledge of this kind not infrequently goes some way 
to disqualify an expert from appreciating systems unfamiliar 
to his own experience, Mr. Moreland has exhibited a complete 
understanding of forms of assessment very different from 
those now prevailing in the tracts "where his own experience 
has lain. He has avoided the temptation to describe old 
systems in the terms of the current administration, and 
the further temptation to deduce economic or political 
conclusions from comparisons between the ancient and the 
modem conditions ; such comparisons would no doubt be 
of great interest, and few could be better fitted to make them 
than Mr. Moreland, but they are outside the scope of his 
present work. His treatise is a purely historical inquiry. 
He gives us the facts and the authorities, and if he has at times 
to put forward views based on conjecture, his conjecture is 
untinged by any partialities or prejudices outside the 
purely historical issue. 

He himself recognizes fully the uneven and scrappy nature 
of the evidence on which he has to rely, and the slender 
basis it provides for anything in the shape of complete or 
definite conclusions of a dogmatic character. “We know 
much, if not everything,” he says, “ regarding certain periods 
during which the State entered into direct relations with 
some, or aU, the peasants owning its authority ; but, measured 
by time, these periods are merely episodes, and we know 
very much less of the rest of the story. A few great names — 
Alauddin, Sher Shah, or Akbar, Todar Mai, or Murshid Quli — 
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stand out like mountain tops rising clear-cut above a sea of 
mist ; but for a just appreciation of their significance we 
need to obtain a view of the much wider country which the 
mist conceals. I cannot claim to have presented that view 
as a whole, but in places the mist allows occasional glimpses 
of portions of it, and in the paragraphs which follow, I base 
on these glimpses a hypothetical reconstruction, which I 
offer, not as fact established by evidence, but as tentative 
inference, to be confirmed or modified in the light of further 
knowledge.” 

His survey covers the whole period from the thirteenth 
to the eighteenth century, and there is much that is both 
new and interesting in his sketch of conditions imder the 
earlier Muslim dominion and his description of the develop- 
ments under the later Moguls, but the portion of his work that 
will probably present the greatest features of interest to his 
readers is that which deals with the reign of Akbar (1556- 
1605). The account of Akbar’s revenue given by Abu-1-fazl 
in the eleventh to the fifteenth sections of the Third Book 
of the A’in-i-Akbarl has been long open to English readers in 
translation, and many British officials working at modern 
problems of assessment have turned to those sections for 
information. Unfortunately, owing partly to their own 
prepossessions and partly to the faultiness of the translations 
and corruptions of the text, they have only too frequently 
been led into error. Some have failed to realize that a 
“ fixed assessment ” in the modern sense was unknown 
to Akbar’s officers. Others have imagined that Akbar 
introduced a settlement with a term of ten years. Others 
have deduced from one of the sections that Akbar’s assess- 
ments were based on a careful classification of soils. Others, 
misled by a faulty reading of the manuscripts in another 
section, have gained the impression that Akbar applied to 
all crops the rates based on the highest class of crops. All 
these imaginings are set at rest by Mr. Moreland’s exposition 
of the facts. He goes back to the Persian text and collates 
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the various readings where it is corrupt. The information 
thus made available has been carefully compared with that 
given in the Akbarnama and elsewhere, and although he has 
not infrequently to admit uncertainty and to have recourse 
to conjecture, he has been able to piece together an outline 
of the systems described in the A’ln which in view of his 
experience and research we may well accept as authori- 
tative. 

To give a brief and intelhgible exposition of these systems 
without falling into pitfalls would need Mr. Moreland’s 
own practised hand, but, subject to necessary qualifications 
(more especially with regard to the subject of Valuation 
mentioned below), it may be said that in the standard 
Provinces of Northern India the question of assessment 
passed in Akbar’s time through three main stages. 

From 1561 to 1565 the cash demand for each harvest, 
representing one-third of the produce, rested on an assumed 
fixed rate of outturn (that adopted by Sher Shah) for each 
crop and an assumed price applied each year to these 
outturns ; the assumed rate of outturn and the assumed 
prices being uniform throughout the Empire. 

From the year 1565 a certain amount of local differentiation 
was increasingly applied to the assumed price rates in each 
harvest ; and from the year 1570 a degree of differentiation 
by circles or parganas was introduced in the assumed fixed 
rate of outturn. 

Under the above arrangements the price rates stiff varied 
from year to year, and could not be applied in anv harvest 
without sanction from headquarters. Accordingly, in 1580, 
Akbar, while maintaining the rates of outturn then in force, 
introduced a schedule of fixed prices for each crop, repre- 
senting the average of those assumed in the previous ten 
years. 

Or, as Mr. Moreland puts it, “ a imiform set of grain rates 
per bigah, valued first at uniform, and then at local, prices, 
gave way to local grain rates valued at local prices ; and 
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when commutation broke down, schedules of cash rates 
were fixed on the basis of past experience.” The difficulty 
throughout was with the commutation prices. The use of 
a single uniform price for each crop in each year throughout 
the Empire had soon to be abandoned, but the adoption 
of different prices for different areas, each of which had to be 
referred for sanction at each harvest, was still more vexatious. 
The great reform introduced by Akbar was the adoption 
of fixed average prices for each locality which would not need 
to be referred for approval. The extraordinary feature of 
the arrangement is that no one seems to have felt that there 
was any hardship in applying these prices to rates of crop 
outturn which, though differentiated to some extent by 
locality, were applied uniformly to all established cultivation 
irrespective of varieties of soil or means of irrigation. 

The above is, of course, but a bald abstract of one item 
in Mr. Moreland’s menu. To appreciate his fare fully we 
must follow him in his explanations — sometimes provisional 
explanations only — of a number of specialized terms : such, 
for instance, as the ray' or schedule of crop rates (a word 
which, by the by, though defined in the Glossary, fails to 
find a place in the otherwise admirable index), the dastur-ul- 
‘amal, the raqanu or qalaml jama, the system of muqtV, 
assessments by nasaq, zabti rates, and so forth. It is profitable, 
too, to follow him in his analysis of the Nineteen-Year Cash 
Rates of the 15th A’ in and to note his interesting discovery 
(already published by him in this Journal) that the relation 
between the prices of the various crops in the Tables of the 
A’in is very much the same as in 1910-12. “ Prices of 
wheat and gram, for instance,” he writes, “ have varied 
enormously in the course of six centuries, but the value of 
a pound of wheat in terms of a pound of gram has been one 
of the most stable relations in history.” 

The most marked feature of Mr. Moreland’s book is, how- 
ever, his insistence on the fact, which has been imperfectly 
realized by previous writers, that dicing the flourishing 
JEAS. APRIL 1930. 27 
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period of the Mogul power the rule was to pay the servants 
of the state by assignments of land revenue, and the exception 
to pay them from the Treasury. “ Almost throughout the 
period,” he says, “ the great bulk of the Empire, sometimes 
seven-eighths of the whole, was in the hands of assignees.” 
Instead of arranging for the collection of revenue in a treasury 
and its subsequent disbursement from the treasury to the 
ofi&cials, each official was assigned the land revenue on an 
area calculated to bring in the value of his salary, and he 
collected the revenue himself. Land revenue became in 
fact the currency in which the officials were paid. It was 
accordingly necessary for the headquarter offices to have 
information as to the probable income of the different areas 
during a term of years. The actual assessment for a particular 
harvest or year — the Demand, as Mr. Moreland terms it — 
was inadequate for this purpose owing to variations from 
year to year in the area sown and the yield at harvest, and 
the headquarter offices were more concerned with the standard 
or probable average income of each village or pargana, a 
hypothetical but very valuable item which Mr. Moreland labels 
as the Valuation. This aspect of the Mogul system alters 
very seriously the manner in which the historical data present 
themselves, and it explains many passages in the authorities 
which were before obscure, including the heart-breaking 
sentence at the end of the 15th A’in about the rates applied 
to the best crops. Whether, as Mr. Moreland surmises, 
there were no data of demand available in assigned areas 
is perhaps open to argument in view of the constant changes 
in the assignments, but it seems likely enough, as he suggests, 
that the Provincial jama’s given in the A’in represent the 
valuation reached in 1580, with only local modifications 
up to the date of their incorporation in the A’in. 

Mr. Moreland discusses the contents of two farmdns of 
Aurangzeb which bear on the agrarian pohcy of the day • 
and it is permissible to hope the diligence of Indian students 
may unearth farmdns and sanads of earlier date also, which 
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would ttrow further light on the questions raised in Mr. More, 
land’s scholarly treatise. 

It is a satisfaction to observe from Mr. Moreland’s Preface 
that he has received assistance in his researches from the 
officials of this Society and has obtained help from the 
Society’s Library. It is a distinction for the Society to have 
lent a hand in the preparation of a book of this calibre. 

E. D. M. 

A History of Mughal North-East Frontier Policy, 
being a study of the Political Relation of the Mughal 
Empire with Koch Bihar, Kamrup, and Assam. By 
SuHHiNDRA Nath Bhattacharyya, M.A. 8| x 5^, 
XXV -f 434 pp., with map. Calcutta : Chuckerverrty 
Chatterjee, 1929. Price 15s. 

After two preliminary chapters, dealing with “ The Land, the 
People and their Early History ’’and “The pre-Mughal Muslim 
Relation with North-Eastern India ”, Mr. Bhattacharyay 
devotes the rest of this volume to describing the relations of 
the Mu^al emperors with the Mongoloid states of the North- 
East Frontier from the time of Akbar’s final conquest of 
Bengal in 1576 up to the year 1682, in the reign of Aurangzeb, 
when the Ahoms drove the Murals out of Kamrup, never to 
return. In the first chapter special attention is fitly directed 
to the geographical features of the area concerned, the 
peeuliarities of which have so largely shaped its history, 
so much so that there is a remarkable sameness about the 
many ill-fated invasions of the upper Brahmaputra basin. 
In the second chapter we have a somewhat detailed summary 
of the earlier expeditions against this frontier, from the 
time of Muhammad bin Bakhtyar’s disastrous incursion into 
Tibet, of circa 1206, down to the beginning of Humayun’s 
reign. Some of these expeditions are still more or less con- 
jectural, and where substantiated only by coin finds, require 
further corroboration. For the history of the period 1576- 
1682 the data are more abundant. There are the voluminous 
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Assam and Ahom buranjis, a prolific and very valuable source 
of information ; and then we have the numerous references 
to this area in the better known Muhammadan histories. 
But, besides these, there are two works, which, though less 
known, are of special importance for particular periods, 
namely, the Bahdristdn-i-Ghaibi, of which an apparently 
unique manuscript ^ is possessed by the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris, and the Fathiya-i-ibriya of Shihabu’d-din Talish. 
The discovery of the value of the Bahdristdn-i-Ghaibi lies 
to the credit of the well-known historian, Mr. Jadunath 
Sarkar, who first published a full table of its contents in the 
JBORS. March. 1921 (vol. vii, p. 1 f.). It is valuable not only 
for the fresh information it gives regarding the subjugation 
of the Bengal and Orissa zamindars in Jahangir’s reign, 
but also for the details furnished in respect of the campaigns 
in Kamrup and its vicinity during the years 1612-24, in which 
the author himself took a prominent part. The Fathiya-i- 
ibriya has been longer known. In 1845 M. Theodore Pa vie 
translated into French a Hindustani version of Shihabu’d- 
dln’s history from a manuscript in the collection of M. Garcin 
de Tassy. Blochmann gave an analysis of the work in JASB. 
1872, from the Persian MS. in the library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal ; and Mr. Jadunath Sarkar published a literal 
translation of the portion describing Assam and its people 
in JBORS. December, 1915 (vol. i, pp. 179-95), after collating 
three diSerent manuscripts. The work is of essential value 
for the most important of all the campaigns, namely that of 
1661-3, imder the personal command of Amangzeb’s great 
general, Mir Jumla, whom the author accompanied in the 
capacity of news- writer ; so that it constitutes to all intents and 
purposes an official record of the operations. 

The chief value of the present work lies in the fact that 
Mr. Bhattacharyya has made an intensive and critical study 

^ This seems to have been one of the many manuscripts collected by 
Colonel J. B. J. Gentil, and presented by him to the Bibliotheque du Roi 
after his retirement to France in 1778. 
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of all this material, as well as of all the epigraphical and 
numismatic evidence available to date, enabling him to 
correct several errors in the accounts of previous historians 
and to present a much fuller and more consecutive history 
of the times than has hitherto been attempted. The narrative 
has been subdi\uded into periods, each thought to mark a 
distinctive line of policy, e.g. the policies of “ defensive 
alliance ”, “ subordinate alliance ” and “ aggressive 

imperialism ”, and “ defensive and constructive policy ”, 
“ imperialism at its acme ”, etc. These somewhat fanciful 
headings tend to give the impression that the Murals had 
from time to time determined fixed lines of policy to be pursued 
in respect of these outlying states, whereas the fact seems to 
be that the ever-changing local conditions and the erratic 
behaviour of the rulers, so often at feud inter se, rendered any 
continuity of policy impracticable, if not impossible. It is 
notorious, moreover, that any action taken or policy pursued 
depended chiefly upon the character and aims of the provmcial 
governor for the time being. That Akbar would sanction 
“ a peaceful and defensive alliance, established on equal 
terms ” with the Koch Bihar chief (whom Abul Fazl has 
described as a “ landholder ”, and a successor of whom 
Jahangir, in his Memoirs, once refers to by the same title) 
is hardly to be credited. A tendency has perhaps been shown 
to over-estimate the importance attached by the Mu^al 
Court to the rulers of these frontier states ; and the views 
expressed as to the motives and designs of the Mu^al 
Government in their several campaigns are not always con- 
vincing. Take, for instance, the case of Mir Jumla’s invasion. 
This is ascribed (p. 313) to a scheme of deliberate territorial 
aggression evolved by the viceroy with the tacit consent and 
approval of Aurangzeb. A simpler explanation, however, 
suggests itself, namely, that the hostile activities of Prana 
Narayana and Jagadhvaja and the failure of Rashid Khan 
and Sujan Singh, whom he had deputed in the first instance 
to restore order, left no alternative to a soldier of Mir Jumla’s 
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calibre but to take the field himself with an adequate force. By 
the death of Mir Jumla, Auxangzeb lost more than Kamrup 
and Koch Bihar ; and in regard to the sequel it may be added 
that had Shayista Khan been younger, and not so fully occupied 
otherwise in the earlier years of his viceroyalty, and had 
more capable oSicers been deputed to the charge of Kamrup, 
the fruits of Mir Jumla’s campaign would not have been so 
rapidly lost. But disintegration was setting in upon other 
frontiers as well. 

The author’s reference to the kingdom of Kamrup as having 
“ originated from its parent state of Koch Bihar ” (p. 116) 
perhaps calls for comment. Koch Bihar, as the name of a 
separate state, is a mushroom growth as compared with 
Kamrup, which was the name of an extensive and important 
kingdom from the earliest times, and is constantly referred to 
in the Puranas and old records, down to the time of the Palas. 
Minhaj-i-Siraj calls it Kamrud, and Ibn Batuta, Kamru. 
The ancient name survived the Ahom irruption, and still 
persists as the name of a small area forming one of the 
districts of Assam : it was its area and its rulers that changed 
from time to time. 

We notice a number of clerical errors and some misprints 
in dates (e.g. on p. 288, 1. 9, 1601 shoidd read 1641 ; on 
p. 314, 19, 1681 should read 1691 ; in App. B, 1680 should be 
read for 1683 as the beginning of the second viceroyalty 
of Shayista Khanh The provenance of passages quoted 
within inverted commas has not always been noted. These 
defects and some unnecessary repetition will, no doubt, 
be remedied in the next edition of a work that otherwise 
discloses much industrious research, supplies a distinct want, 
and gives promise of further useful historical work on the 
part of the author. 


C. E. A. W. 0. 
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The Cambridge History of India. Vol. v : Britisli India, 
1497-1858. Edited by H. H. Dodwell, M.A. 9^ X 6^, 
xxii + 683 pp. Cambridge University Press, 1929. 
Price 30s. 

This is the third volume to appear of the Cambridge History 
of India, and deals with the period 1497-1858, which, roughly 
speaking, includes about a century before the British con- 
nection with the country. Following the arrangement of 
preceding volumes, it consists of a series of monographs, 
in 32 chapters, by many authors on the political and adminis- 
trative phases of the period. In the first chapter Sir Denison 
Ross gives a survey of the Portuguese relations with India 
during the hundred years 1498-1598, when they practically 
held a monopoly of the eastern trade. This is followed by an 
account of the Dutch in India by Dr. P. Geyl, and of the 
French factories by M. Henri Froidevaux ; while M. Alfred 
Martineau, who has done so much to elucidate the history 
of his compatriots in India, furnishes an instructive chapter 
on those two great Frenchmen, Dupleix and Bussy. The 
histories of the Portuguese and French in India have received 
attention at the hands of English historians, but the 
importance of the Dutch connexion with that country in the 
17th and 18th centuries has been insufficiently reabzed in 
the past, owing, perhaps, to the fact that the Dutch idtimately 
concentrated upon the development of their possessions in 
the Archipelago, which were enough to absorb their whole 
attention, and where they were less exposed to interference 
from other European powers. Dr. Geyl’s concise and impartial 
review is all the more welcome on this account. Sir William 
Foster, as might be expected from his unique knowledge of 
the subject, contributes a masterly account of the history 
of the East India Company from 1600 to 1740 ; the matter is 
judiciously selected, and the arrangement appropriate. 
Mr. Dodwell, the editor of the volume, who contributes no 
less than eight chapters, gives an interesting and in some 
respects a fresh review of Clive’s work in Bengal in 1756-60. 
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His chapters on Carnatic and Mysore affairs show close 
familiarity with the history of Southern India during the 
eighteenth century. Among the best chapters in the volume 
are those by Mr. P. E. Roberts on the East India Company 
and the State, and on the events with which the reputation 
of Warren Hastings is so closely associated. These chapters 
are characterized by a breadth of view and judicial spirit 
not often shown in treating of the incidents concerned. It 
is hard for an English historian of the present day to appreciate 
the effect of the peculiar local conditions at the time when 
action was taken ; and Mr. Roberts has shown that he is 
fully cognizant of this difficulty. The Dean of Winchester 
tells the stories of Tipu Sultan and of Oudh under Cornwallis, 
Shore and Wellesley with his habitual command of style. 
The important subject of our struggles with the Marathas, 
who at one time threatened to dominate the whole country* 
has been dealt with by two very competent scholars, the 
late Mr. S. M. Edwardes and the late Col. Luard, whose un- 
timely deaths we greatly deplore. Our relations with 
Afghanistan under Lords Auckland and Ellenborough and 
the melancholy tale of what is generally known as the first 
Afghan war have been ably and lucidly handled by 
Mr. W. A. J. Archbold, who also contributes a concise but 
clear account of the conquest of Sind and the Panjab. The 
least attractive chapters, perhaps, are those dealing with 
purely administrative details, with the exception of 
Mr. Gwynn’s excellent sketch of the development of the 
Madras system down to 1818, which reveals the hand of an 
expert. 

While avoiding detail generally, one or two points may be 
noticed. At p. 166 Caillaud is said to have relieved Patna 
by the action at Sirpur (22nd February, 1760). The httle 
village that gave its name to this battle is not Sirpur, but 
Sherpur, which lies about 4 miles E.S.E. of Bakhtyarpur, 
and some 10 miles (a distance correctly recorded by Ironside) 
W.S.W. from Barb. At p. 169 the Shahzada is stated to have 
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been defeated by Carnac on the 15tb January, 1761, “ on 
tbe Son The battle in question, however, was fought 
nowhere near the Son, but between Hilsa and Bihar, near an 
old channel of the Mohana Eiver. Carnac’s “ Suan ” and Iron- 
side’s “ Soane ” are but corruptions of a local name. The site 
of the battle is marked on Rennell’s maps (of 1773 and 1779). 
Again, at p. 174, in reference to Hector Munro’s campaign 
of 1764, it is stated that Munro “ invaded Oudh, and on 
22nd October, after a stubborn contest, completely defeated 
the enemy at Baksar ”. There is a place called Baksar in 
the Unao district of Oudh, but Munro never went so far up 
country as this. This famous, and fateful, battle was fought, 
not in Oudh but at Buxar (the English form of the local 
vernacular name, Baghsar) in the Shahabad district of Bihar 
on the 23rd (not 22nd) October, 17 64. The spelling of names 
and Oriental words also leaves something to be desired. 
Three examples may be cited : (1) Mongir. The name, 
as known to Indians, is Hunger. This has been anglicized 
into Mongh}T'. It is undesirable to add to these corrupt 
spellings of place names. (2) Kavari. The correct name of 
this river is Kaveri. (3) Diwanni. The word is diwanl, 
so that one n only is required. The absence of maps will 
also be felt by many readers to whom the geography of India 
is not familiar. 

The difficulties that beset the task of writing a connected 
history of the whole of India have been indicated by the 
late Mr. V. A. Smith in the introduction to his Oxford History 
of India. The plan adopted in the Cambridge History meets 
some of these, but necessarily involves others, such as over- 
lapping or repetition, unevenness, and even discrepancy ; 
and the diffi cult nature of the editor’s task can easily be 
imagined. At least, he should not be held responsible for the 
inequality of standard attained. 


C. E. A. W. 0. 
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Eomantic Tales from the Punjab, with Indian Nights’ 
Entertainment. Collected and edited from original 
sources by the Rev. Charles Sw’ynnerton, F.S.A., 
with numerous illustrations by Mool Chund op Ulwar. 
Vol. i of a new issue. X 5, xv + 353 pp. Oxford 
University Press, 1928. Price 10s. 6d. 

Folk tales of this character are to be foimd the world over. 
They abound among most of the peoples of India, where they 
are often handed down by word of mouth from generation to 
generation by the local bards or reciters. Interesting from 
the point of view of comparative folklore, and not infrequently 
enshrining information of ethnological or linguistic or even 
historical value, they present a vast field for research and 
study, such as has been applied to the sagas of other countries. 
A debt of gratitude is due to men like the late Mr. Swynnerton 
who have got into close touch with the people and have 
devoted time and labour to the faithful record of the local 
versions of the tales from the lips of the village folk, who so 
often preserve genuine tradition more undefiled than the 
more literate population of the towms. Mr. Swynnerton’s 
intention, apparently, was to reissue all the stories contained 
in his Romantic Tales from the Panjab and his Indian Nights’ 
Entertainment in three volumes, most of the descriptive 
detail in the original introduction to the Romantic Tales being 
brought up to date in an appendix to appear with the final 
volume, with explanatory, historical and philological notes 
and a general index. Only the first volume of this reissue 
has been printed, containing some thirty legends, including 
the widely current story of Hir and Ranjha, and twelve tales 
of the popular Rasalu legend. We understand, with regret, 
that no further volumes will now be published. 

C. E. A. W. 0. 

Le Concile de Rajagrha ; Introduction a I’histoire des 
Canons et des Sectes bouddhiques. By Jean Przyluski. 
lOf X 7, vi +434 pp. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1926-8. 
Price fr. 200. 
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Many years ago MinayeS advanced the thesis that the then 
available accounts of the first Buddhist Council contained 
matter of widely differing periods and, as regards the constitu- 
tion of the Canon, were tendencious in character. That the 
ensuing discussions bore no definite results was due to 
the incompleteness of the material ; this want has now been 
made good by Professor Przyluski, who gives us in this book 
translations of fourteen accounts from the Chinese as well 
as of that of the Cullavagga, that is, of aU the accoimts which 
have any value, if we except that of the Dulva translated by 
Rockhill. The deductions drawn by the author from a 
comparison of these accounts are set out in six chapters which 
are rendered attractive by the brilliant theorizing we have 
learnt to expect from him. The most important results are 
given in the chapters on the inter-relationship of the Buddhist 
sects and the growth, especially the later growth, of the 
various Canons, in which the evidence is handled so well 
that his conclusions will, no doubt, be accepted in the main. 
While the same cannot be said of the chapter on the Saiiigha 
and of the final summary, which combine much that is 
excellent with much that, if stimulating to thought, is highly 
disputable, I can only find room here for a brief criticism of 
the other two chapters. 

Of the fourteen versions taken from the Chinese, ten 
belong to the Sutra literature and foirr, which like the 
Cullavagga represent the fully developed state of the legend, 
to the Vinaya. The most instructive account is to be found 
in the Kia-ye hie king, a sutra translated by itself about the 
middle of the second century a.d., at which date it was the 
practice to extract specially important passages from the 
canonical compilations and translate them independently of 
their context. It consists of twenty gathas or double gathas 
with a more detailed version in prose interspersed. These 
verses by themselves would, with only the addition of the 
speakers’ names, form a complete and intelligible poem of 
the type of those in the Sutta-Nipata ; several of the verses 
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recur in later versions and echoes of them may be traced in 
others. The important points of this poem are that it names 
Kasyapa as the convener of the Assembly, though it does not 
mention the place of meeting ; that it gives prominence to the 
story of Gavampati which tends to disappear in the latest 
accounts, especially in the Vinaya ; that it knows nothing 
of Ananda’s failure to obtain Arhatship or of his indictment, 
describing him on the contrary as “le premier de TAssemblee” ; 
and that it makes him recite the entire law (including the 
“ interdictions”, i.e. the siksapadas),the terms used suggesting 
that there were neither separate pitakas nor agamas (nikayas) 
then in existence. There is nothing tendencious in it and, 
except for the Gavampati episode, nothing prima facie 
incredible or improbable. It seems to be centuries older 
than any other extant version and to be the source from 
which they derive by way of legendary accretion and ten- 
dencious additions, such as that of Purana, of which an 
ingenious and apparently sound explanation is given in 
chapter iv. The developed version given in the prose portion 
is much later and has no special authority. 

I have dwelt at some length on this poem, because it is 
Professor Przyluski’s failure fully to grasp its significance 
that seems to me responsible for his imsatisfactory mytho- 
logical explanations in chapters i and ii of the episodes of 
Gavampati and of Ananda’s indictment. The former is said 
to be a Buddhist version of the Rudra-^iva myths, but the 
only substantal evidence for it lies in later additions to the 
legend which require no such elaborate explanations, and 
in the connexion of Gavampati with Siva’s bull in Burma, 
which belongs to a much later period when Buddhism had 
been contaminated by Saivism. If we keep to the oldest 
version, the explanation is neither necessary nor probable.^ 


^ Is it not possible, by the way, that the che-li grove of this version 
(according to Przyluski che-li = sirisa, a sub-Himalayan acacia) is 
identical with the Ahjanavana on the Sarabhu of the commentary on 
Theragatha, 38 ? The tree indicated by anjana is uncertain and the trees 
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The indictment of Ananda similarly is identified with a scape- 
goat ceremony at the pravarana. Now this episode rests 
on the story that Ananda had not obtained Arhatship at the 
time of the Buddha’s decease, but, while imiversally accepted 
later on, it does not appear till the latest stage of the Pali 
Nikayas and then in circumstances that suggest interpolation 
(e.g. Digha, ii, 143 ; Ahg. i, 225) ; on the face of it it is merely 
an invention to allay monkish scruples aroused by certain 
of Ananda’s traditional actions. Not only is it not mentioned 
in the poem of the Kia-ye hie hbig, but it is also quite incon- 
sistent with the wording of it, so that the story is later than 
the gathas. If the author’s explanation is correct, the idea 
of a scapegoat ceremony must still have attached to the 
pravarana ritual in the minds of those who concocted the 
legend, that is, at a time when the Canon had reached an 
advanced stage, and we should, therefore, expect still to find 
traces of it in the literature. There are no such traces, and 
the theory rests in the air without evidence to support it. 

Inability, however, to accept all Professor Przyluski’s 
views does not imply any lack of appreciation of a brilliant 
and important book, which makes a serious addition to our 
knowledge and merits careful study by all interested in the 
history of Buddhism. 

E. H. Johnston. 


A Voyage to Surat in the year 1689. By J. Ovtngton. 
Edited by H. G. Rawlinson, M.A., Indian Educational 
Service. 1\ X 5. xx J- 313 pp. Oxford University 
Press. London : Humphrey Milford, 1929. 12s. 6d. net. 
Ovington deserved reprinting. It is true that his narrative 
has many defects. He was not a heaven-born geographer ; 

of similar names in the modern vernaculars do not belong to Oudh. I 
would suggest that it might mean the sisam, Dalbergia latifolia, which 
Watts notes as being said to produce a gum and an oil. It is not 
uncommon in this part of India and Watts gives siras as one of its 
vernacular names, which seems to imply a confusion of name with 
the sirisa. 
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his experience of India was limited to one term of service as 
chaplain on the West Coast ; like some other writers of the 
time, he made mistakes, he borrowed without acknowledg- 
ment, he generalized, and he philosophized ; but, after all 
necessary deductions, there remains an amount of first-hand 
observation, which makes the book indispensable to serious 
students of India at the close of the seventeenth century. The 
question for a reviewer is, therefore, the presentation, not 
the substance, of the narrative. 

The text, spelling and all, is an exact reproduction of the 
original narrative, except that some printer’s errors have 
been corrected. Mr. Rawlinson states that he has omitted 
the Appendix (which can well be spared), but this is not quite 
accurate, for one section of it — the “ Collection of Coyns now 
currant . . .” — is reproduced without explanation or comment. 
As it stands, this section is hopelessly unintelligible to 
ordinary readers ; if anyone desires to elucidate it, he will 
find the beginning of wisdom on p. 256 of The English Factories 
in India, 1665-7. Ovington’s illustrations of Bombay are 
unfortunately not reproduced, but in their place we are given 
four pictures, with scarcely a hint of their source or their 
relevance. There may be two opinions as to the practice of 
introducing new illustrations in such books, but there can 
be no doubt that, if this is done, enough information should 
be given to enable the reader to decide whether or not he is 
seeing what the author saw, or, in other words, whether they 
are illustrations or just pictures. 

The editor’s introduction is concise and informing. It does 
not give us a complete delineation of Ovington the man, but 
that task is now probably impossible, and it tells us much 
that was not previously known. The notes, too, are concise, 
and as a rule they are adequate and correct, but some 
exceptions to this general statement must be pointed out. 
As regards adequacy, there is the “ Collection of Coyns ”, 
already mentioned, which cries out for elucidation. Again, 
there are various archaisms which should be explained. 
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especially in a book which will be read so widely in India : 
one cannot expect ordinary Indians to understand 
“ purchase ” in the sense of “ prize ” (p. 100), or 
“ unmanured ” in the sense of “ uncultivated ” (p. 290). 
Apart from archaisms, there are various puzzles, of which 
I may instance two. What was the “ Bottled Drink ” which 
frothed and flew about (p. 230) when opened ? Did the Snrat 
factors at this time drink sparkling wine ? Or is this a very 
early — ^perhaps the earhest — ^reference to bottled beer ? 
Or, again, why was the devil called “ Gregory ” in the Island 
of Johanna ? That question has puzzled me for years : 
perhaps it has puzzled Mr. Rawlinson, too ; but, anyhow, 
he ignores it. 

The notes contain some misleading half, or quarter, truths. 
Thus (p, 167) calico is defined as “ cottons from Calicut ”. 
Probably the first cotton goods to reach Western Europe were, 
in fact, shipped from Calicut, but in Ovington’s time calico 
had entirely lost this meaning, and denoted stout cotton 
cloth made in any part of India. Again, a false picture is 
evoked by the statement (p. 139) that the Fauzdar (faujdar) 
“ was the chief of police In those days there were no police 
in the modern sense ; the faujdar was in charge of the general 
administration, and his troops, among other duties, did what 
would now be called police-work. The note on units of weight 
(p. 133) is unsatisfactory. There is only a reference to Fryer 
and Hobson- Jobson, followed by the irrelevant scale now in 
force in British India, which is quaintly described as “ the 
Eombay rate ”, as though one should describe the avoirdupois 
scale under the name of “ Liverpool ”. The passage needs 
elucidation, because Ovington’s ser of 13J oz. points to 
the old Gujarat maund of about 33 lb. This was superseded 
in Surat in 1636 by the half-Shahjahani of about 37 lb., 
which lasted at any rate up to Fryer’s time. Either then 
Surat had recently reverted to the old Gujarat maund, or 
Ovington took his figures from some obsolete book : the reader 
should be told which alternative is true. Again, the note on 
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“ cuttanee, etc.” (p. 131), will probably lead the reader to 
infer that the fabrics named were among the staple cotton- 
goods produced in India, but the text shows that they were 
“ rich silks ” ; in fact, Ovington’s omission to say anything 
about the staple production of Gujarat is one of the most 
str ikin g features of his account. There are other defects in 
the notes, but the examples given suffice to show that they 
are not entirely satisfactory. 

Lastly, I may note two obscure passages where my reading 
differs from Mr. Rawlinson’s. On p. 131 we have “ aggats, 
cornelians, niggannees, desks, scrutores, and boxes 
Mr. Rawlinson takes the third word as “ niccanees ”, one of 
the lowest grades of cotton goods, but I doubt if even so 
unsystematic a writer would have inserted these “ slave- 
clouts ” among art ware ; more probably Ovington wrote 
niggarrees, which would be a commercial description of some 
decorated goods, formed from the Persian 7iigar. On p, 243, 
“ a garden near that of Nocha Damus’s ” is referred to the 
village of Nava Dumas ; but this is rather violent, and does 
not account for the possessive case. I suspect the garden 
belonged to a ship’s captain — Nakhuda Musa. 

These criticisms on points of detail must not be read as a 
condemnation of the book as a whole. It gives the student a 
sound and trustworthy text, which is the most important 
thing ; the presentation falls short in some respects of the 
ideal. 

W. H. Moreland. 


The Cheonicles of the East India Company Trading to 
China. Vol. v (supplementary), 1742-74. By H. B. 
Morse, LL.D. 8^ x 5^, x -f 212 pp., 2 plates. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1929. Price 15s. 

At the time when Dr. Morse was preparing his compre- 
hensive account of the history of the East India Company’s 
trade with China (issued in 1926), he was troubled to find 
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that the official records were entirely silent as regards the 
period 1754-74 and very imperfect for the preceding eleven 
years. There seemed to be no hope of filling the gap satis- 
factorily, and so he was obliged to do the best he could with 
such information as he could procure from other sources. 
However, after the publication of his work it struck him that 
the duplicate records which must have been preserved at 
the Canton factory had never been accounted for ; and after 
diligent inquiry it, was found that these had found their way 
to the British Legation at Peking. The authorities were 
easily persuaded to send them home, and they were then 
added to the existing series at the India Office. On examining 
them Dr. Morse discovered that while from 1742 to 1757 
the fresh material was more or less fragmentary, for the 
later years a considerable amoimt of new information was 
forthcoming. With characteristic energy he set to work 
once more, and the present volume is the welcome result. 

The subject is dealt with on the same fines as in the main 
work, with a close analysis of the method of trading, the 
cargoes purchased, and so forth. The narrative is rather 
melancholy reading, for it is full of the humiliations inflicted 
on the foreign merchants, the contemptuous treatment of 
their remonstrances, and the shameless exploitation of their 
needs by the local officials. The conditions of trade at 
Canton being so imsatisfactory, attempts were made in 1755-7 
to open up commercial relations at Ningpo ; but the Chinese 
authorities soon countered this move by forbidding foreign 
ships to resort to any other port than Canton. In 1759 some 
mitigation of the abuses there was experienced, as the result 
of a petition, which had been got through to the imperial 
court ; but Mr. Flint, who had translated it into Chinese 
and presented it to the central authorities, was punished by 
three years’ detention at Macao. In 1760 was established the 
system under which the European merchants were allowed 
to trade only with an association of Canton merchants — 
a system which lasted until the treaty of Nanking in 1842. 

IRAS. APRIL 1930. 28 
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It is impossible to do more than indicate very briefly the 
nature of the fresh information provided. Needless to say, 
the volume displays on every page its author’s thorough 
grasp of the subject, of which he has an unrivalled knowledge ; 
while the statistical and other details it contains will make it 
indispensable both to the student of economics and to everyone 
interested in the foreign trade of the British Empire. 

W. F. 


Indian Studies in Honour of Charles Kockwell Lanman. 

10 X 65, X + 258 pp. Cambridge, Massachusetts : 

Harvard University Press, 1929. Price £1 2s. 6d. 

This volume in the familiar dark blue cover and fine 
typography of the Harvard Oriental Series comprises in 
various sections articles by Meillet, Bloomfield, Edgerton, and 
Andersen ; Levi, Rapson, and Konow ; Geldner and 
Formichi ; Takakusu, Kimura, Ono, Ui, Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
Hopkins, Poussin, and Haughton Woods ; Masson-Oursel 
and Jacobi ; Keith, Belvalkar, F. W. Thomas, and Ryder ; 
W. E. Clark ; Jolly ; Grierson ; and, finally, three Indo- 
Iranian notes by Williams Jackson. Such a list of con- 
tributors might well be left to speak for itself. But an 
indication of some topics and points of view will perhaps 
be of use. 

Buddhism occupies nearly one-quarter of the volume, and 
in this section Japanese contributors rally in support of 
Takakusu’s dating of Vasubandhu (420-500) against Peri’s 
proposed date {d. 350). Ui assigns to Maitreya, as an historical 
person and instructor of Asanga, seven works commonly 
attributed to Asanga, and fixes the terminus ad quern for 
Maitreya at a.d. 350 ; but he would not place Vasubandhu 
later than 320-400. It does not seem that Takakusu’s hope 
of settling the question once for aU has been realized in the 
lapse of a quarter of a century since his first discussion of 
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the problem. The remaining articles treat of Buddhist 
teaching. Mrs. Rhys Davids, in some characteristic remarks 
on “ The Well ”, says that Theravada Buddhism teaches in 
negatives, and therefore fails to find worthy words for “ the 
well ” and “ the man ”. “ Men cannot eviscerate religion of 
so much as did Theravada Buddhism and yet preserve the 
kernel.” Hopkins says the same thing in another way in 
an article entitled “ Buddhistic Mysticism ” ; “ In the 

Buddhism of the Great Vehicle ... is found the real 
mysticism of metaphysical theology, Gautama the man being 
one with a Holy Spirit, who is a form of the Absolute. 
But in the records of the primitive Congregation there is 
no mysticism and nothing to warrant any discussion of the 
early Buddhist as a mystic seeking to realize himself in 
a new and wider world.” Nibbana is a blowing out, without 
hope of a re-illumination. Poussin and Woods end this 
section with brief notes on Anguttam, iii, 355, and Dharma- 
pala’s commentary on Vistiddhi Magga, vii, 203. 

Keith opens the section on classical poetry with a re- 
consideration of Jacobi’s argument for the priority of Bhamaha 
to Dandin. He accepts the (perhaps not very cogent) evidence 
adduced by Jacobi of reference to Dharmakirti in the logical 
section of Bhamaha’s work, and is prepared to fix a.d. 700 
as the earliest date for the author ; but he does not accept 
the argument that Dandin was a critic of Bhamaha. “ We 
have not a single passage in which we can say with any 
validity that Bhamaha is probably criticized by Dandin. . . . 
Passages adduced to prove Bhamaha’s priority have also 
been used for the purpose of establishing exactly the opposite 
conclusion and probably with about equal or superior 
justification.” And “ there is sufficient evidence to turn 
the scales strongly in favour of the view that Bhamaha 
knew and attacked Dandin ”. S. K. Belvalkar defends the 
genuineness of the longer Kashmir-Bengali version of 
Sakuntala, Act iii, on the ground that Sriharsa in the Ratndvali 
imitates the longer or “ Srngaric ” version. Perhaps the 
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most remarkable contribution to the volume is that in which 
F. W. Thomas gives an abstract (with verse-portions edited 
and translated) of a Tibetan version of a Rdmayana story, 
contained in four documents brought from the “ hidden 
library ” of Tun-huang on the eastern boundary of Chinese 
Turkestan by Sir Aurel Stein, and now preserved in the India 
Office Library. Professor Thomas assigns these documents to 
the period a.d. 700-900. The documents, in his opinion, go 
back to the same original ; and the question of the original 
of this very interesting find — perhaps unique in character 
among the otherwise Buddhistic manuscripts which constitute 
the literary part of the Stein collections — stirs the 
imagination. “ The story, as told, is in form and substance 
wholly Indian, and the interspersed verses are unmistakably 
Indian in style and sentiment. But we should seek in vain 
for an Indian version of the Rdmayana to which the text 
closely corresponds. It follows the general lines of the 
narrative in the Mahd-Bhdrata {Vana-Parvan, chaps. 274-90) ; 
but the incidents and the nomenclature differ widely, and 
indeed surprisingly.” 

In the philosophical section Jacobi’s article Mlmdrhsd 
und Yaisesika adduces evidence of very close connection 
between the early grammarians and the Mlmarhsa, and 
shows that the Vaisesika developed its new, naturalistic 
and reaUstic, Weltanschauung in conscious opposition to the 
Mimamsaka standpoint. Thus Kanada’s opening definition 
of dharma — yato ’bhyudaya-nihsreyasa-siddhih — ^taken in con- 
junction with the following sutra — tadvacandd dmndyasya 
prdmdnyam (a sutra obscured by the commentators, the 
true meaning of which is “ weil er ihn lehrt, hat der Veda 
Autoritat ”) — is a complete reversal of the standpoint 
expressed in the Mimarhsaka definition, codandlaksano 
dharmah, which makes the value of the command depend 
on the authority of Veda — ^and not the authority of Veda on 
the value of the command. In one instance Professor Jacobi 
has perhaps used an argument which proves too much, in 
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inferring that Uddyotakara would not have answered 
suppositious opponents of the VaisesiJca-sutra with the 
stereot}^ed phrase “ na, sutrdrthdparijndndt ”, if there had 
been an authoritative written exposition of the meaning of 
the sutras ; and that therefore the Vaisesika doctrine must 
have long remained oral (Prasastapada’s so-called hhdsya 
being no true hhdsya). For an equivalent phrase is used by 
Uddyotakara in reply to Dinnaga’s misinterpretation of 
Nydya-sutra, I, i, 6, of which the interpretation accepted as 
correct is given in the written and authoritative hhdsya of 
Vatsyayana, with which Dinnaga shows acquaintance. Not 
even the authority of a written hhdsya would debar opponents 
(whether suppositious or historical) from interpreting a sutm 
in the sense which it seemed to bear. Professor Jacobi’s 
argument is developed in a series of masterly interpretations 
of crucial passages in the sutras, interpretations which cannot 
be summarized here but which constitute a contribution of 
great value to the understanding of the two systems. Some 
printer’s errors in the Sanskrit citations have escaped 
correction. 

In a review of a volume such as this much must be left 
without mention which calls for more than passing reference. 
There is one brilliant article in the remaining sections which 
may be noted in conclusion, Sylvain Levi’s Ulnscription 
de Mahdndman a Bodh-Gaya. This is a re-interpretation in 
the light of later knowledge of the inscription edited forty 
years ago by Fleet in the Gupta Inscriptions. The ingenious 
reading into the first stanza of references to Vasubandhu and 
the Ahhidharma-kosa may not carry complete conviction ; 
but the explanation of the obscure second stanza seems fully 
to justify the claim that Buddhist epigraphy is inseparable 
from the study of the texts. 


H. N. Kandle. 
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Vaikhanasasmartasutram. The domestic rules of the 
Vaikhanasa school belonging to the Black Yajurveda. 
Critically edited by Dr. W. Caland. Bibliotheca Indica, 
Work Number 242. 8f X 5f , vii (2) + 145 pp. Calcutta : 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1927. 

Vaikhanasasmartasutram. The domestic rules and sacred 
laws of the Vaikhanasa school belonging to the Black 
Yajurveda. Translated by Dr. W. Caland. Bibliotheca 
Indica, Work Number 251. 10 X 6J, xsi + 237 pp. 

Calcutta : Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1929. 

The full text of the sutra comprises a grhya (Prasnas i-vii) 
and a dhanna section (viii-x), and concludes with a pravara- 
sutra (xi). The last-named, “ a list of proper names which 
agrees closely with that of the Apastamba,” is printed in an 
ekddasajyrasndtmaka Kumbakonam edition (1914), but omitted 
by Dr. Caland. The dharma portion has been translated by 
W. Eggers in his Das Dharmasulra der Vaikhdnasas (Gottingen, 
1929 ; reviewed in this Journal, October, 1929) ; and the 
text of it was printed in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
(No. 28, 1913). 

Eggers in the work just mentioned has expressed the 
opinion that the inadequacy of the materials available makes 
it impossible to establish an authoritative text, and for this 
reason he contented himself with a translation, supported 
however with notes which supply an apparatus criticus for 
the dharma section ; and he finds in Caland’s text justifica- 
tion for this caution. Caland’s materials fall into two classes, 
manuscripts in Telugu character, and manuscripts in Grantha ; 
including however with the latter the Kumbakonam print, 
which he has “ considered as a manuscript, though a fairly 
correct one ” : an attitude applicable to a number of Indian 
prints, which are sometimes as difficult of access as manu- 
scripts. This particular print is in the India Office Library, 
but was not used by Eggers. Biihler reported North Indian 
manuscripts of the Vaikhdnasa-smdrta-sutra in Gujarat ; and 
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Eggers states that inquiries have been made for these, but 
apparently without resiilt so far. 

Where a text cannot be established it follows that a 
translation must be at best tentative ; and in this work 
there is one passage which both Caland and Eggers find it 
necessary to leave untranslated, the text being desperate. 
This is the account of the sambhakta variety of ekdrsya 
yogins given in the last section of Prasna viii. The 
Kumbakonam print has here some variants which Dr. Caland 
has not noted : tat-sarvavydpi hy dkdsavat tisthati (Caland : 
. . . vydpydkdsavat . . . p. 120, 1. 14 ; with a fault in the 
print which leaves the preceding aksara doubtful) ; and in 
the next line dtmanah (Caland : dtmanam). In 1. 13 Caland 
reads devatdm namaskurvanti, and notes devatd as the 
Kumbakonam reading : the print actually has devatdnama- 
skdram kurvanti. What is of more interest is that the print 
in the following paragraph consistently reads Visaraka as 
the name of the last class of yogins. Both Caland and Eggers 
give the name in the form Visaraga, without noting this 
variant. {Visara has a secondary meaning, “ herd,” which 
gives a point to the twice-repeated addition of the word 
jpasu to the name.) 

Dr. Caland uses the betel argument, and the argument 
from the Greek sequence of the planets and the designation 
of the days of the week after these planets, to fix the date 
of the sutra (traditionally a late one) after the middle of 
the third century a.d. He finds in its grammatical 
irregularities corroboration for the view that it belongs to 
a period when Sanskrit was a dead language ; and he suspects 
Tamil influence in such forms of expression as tdm vivdham 
kurute (but, as he himself suggests, other vernaculars might 
provide a parallel). A point of particular interest in this 
work is its relation to the Mdnava-dharma-sdstra. In vi, 21, 
Manu specifically refers to a Vaikhdnasa-mata, and Dr. Caland 
finds in the present work (ix, 5) a passage the agreement of 
which with the very words of the mata as reported by Manu 
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is strikiag. He adduces besides a series of passages ia which 
Manu agrees (exclusively) with this sutra. “ The conclusion 
seems to be ob\dous that Manu has known our Vaikhanasa- 
texts.” But a Vaikhanasa-sastra is spoken of in the 
Baudhayana-dJiarma-sutra, which is “ at least pre-Christian 
There must then have been a Vaikhanasa-text older than 
the present one. And if so, might not Manu be speaking of 
this lost older text ? Dr. Caland gives reasons for thinking 
that it is our present text to which Manu was referring ; 
and accepts the corollary that the Mdnava-dharma-sdstra 
was composed at a later date than is usually assigned. 

Some of the mantras cited here by their 'pratika only 
(indicating that they are to be found in the Samhita or 
Brahmana of the school) are not found in the Taittinya- 
samhitd or brahmana. Dr. Caland has made the interesting 
discovery that there is a Vaikhanaslya-samhita (preserved in 
a Mysore manuscript, and partly printed), and has been able 
to trace in it all these mantras. Its relation to the sutra 
“is of precisely the same kind as the relation between the 
Apastamblya-mantra-patha . . . and the Apastambiya- 
grhya-sutra ”. Similarly the Grhya-sutras of Gobhila and 
Khadira imply the Mantra-brahmana of the Samavedins ; 
and “ it is now certain that the Kathaka-grhya-sutra likewise 
presupposed a collection of mantras ”. By the edition and 
translation of this sutra, which has the special interest of 
giving the most detailed account available of the vdnaprastha- 
dharma. Dr. Caland’s researches into sutra literature have 
been carried an important stage forward. 

H. N. Handle. 


Napier’s Rifles. By H. G. Rawlinson. 9x 6, pp. ix -f- 200. 
Oxford University Press. Price 15s. 

This is a history of a regiment distinguished even among 
the ever loyal units of the Bombay Army for good conduct 
and faithfulness. It had its origin in a force which displayed 
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steadfastness amid much, temptation in the last Maratha 
war ; and, as the 25th Eegiment of Bombay Infantry, it 
won an undying reputation in Sind and the Indian Mutiny. 
In the former it earned the highest praise of Sir Charles Napier, 
whose name it bears. In the latter, it was the first Sepoy 
regiment to engage with the Mutineers, and achieved perhaps 
the greatest feat performed by Indian soldiers in that 
campaign, the surprise capture of the fortress of Gwalior. 
After creditable service in Abyssinia and Burma, it maintained 
its ancient reputation in the Great War, where it fought and 
suffered heavily on three Fronts. 

The way of the regimental historian is hard. He must 
avoid too much quotation from Inspection Reports and 
Presentation Parade addresses, with which regimental records 
are fiUed. He must, on the other hand, equally avoid padding 
his history with descriptions of events not directly connected 
with the regiment, while at the same time he must summarize 
the condition of affairs prevailing at the time of intervention 
of his regiment in any particular campaign. It cannot be 
said that Mr. Rawlinson has entirely surmounted those 
difficulties. Even allowing that the regiment was 
immortalized in Sir William Napier’s purple passages, it was 
surely unnecessary to quote him at such length, especially 
when, as Mr. Rawlinson suggests, Napier’s accounts of the 
battles are misleading and incorrect. An unfortunate result 
is that the conquest of Sind is given as much space as the 
Great War, in spite of the quite exceptional amount of 
fighting which Napier’s Rifles did in the latter. Summaries 
of the conditions of the campaigns of the War are lacking, 
and it may be said that the only passages that I'eally bring 
home actual fighting are those extracted from Capt. Rees’ 
diary. 

From the historical point of view it is perhaps a pity that 
Mr. Rawlinson could not give a fuller accoimt of the change 
of personnel which transformed the Corps from being a regi- 
ment of Bombay men, albeit with a strong Hindustani element, 
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into one recruited from Rajputana and the Panjab. It was 
doubtless due chiefly to the view, proved in the Great War 
to be entirely mistaken, but held pre\dous to it by the military 
authorities at Simla, of the value of the Maratha soldier, and 
to the inability of Bombay in changed conditions to provide 
sufficient recruits ; but that inabihty was mainly caused by 
the increased caste feeling among the Marathas themselves 
which led them to reject such other castes as Bene-Israel, 
Mahars, BhandarLs, and Kolis, who had before furnished 
much of the most trustworthy material of the Bombay 
regiments. 

An essential of a regimental history should be absolute 
accuracy, if only because it should be a text-book to future 
generations of soldiers in the regiment. When the author is 
so skilled a historical writer as Mr. Rawlinson, we may 
expect accuracy of historical fact as well as of military detail. 
There are too many small errors in this book ; and the 
following are quoted in the hope that subsequent correction 
may be possible. The Treaty by which navigation of the 
Indus was secured was not that of Burnes with the Mir of 
Khairpur, but the agreement of Pottinger with the Hyderabad 
Mirs in 1832, and afterwards with the Khairp ur Mir. 
“ Machans ” is an incorrect phrase for the shooting booths 
or “ Kudnas ” of the Mirs. Shah Shuja was deposed by 
Dost Mahomed, not by Sher Mahomed. Sir Charles Napier’s 
father was not descended from Montrose. Indian troops 
were sent to Malta in 1878, not in 1874. An officer long with 
the Regiment is invariably named as Beckenham, instead of 
Beckham. The Lancashire Regiment mentioned as crossing 
the Diala River is unknown to the Army list. The book as 
a whole, however, is extremely readable, and is well furnished 
with maps and illustrations. 


P. R. C. 
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Shivaji and His Times. By Jadiinath Sarkar. Calcutta : 

M. C. Sarkar & Sons. 9 X 5J, 431 pp. 1929. 5 rupees. 
Source Book of jVIaratha History. Vol. i. By E. P. 

Patwaedhan and H. G. Rawlikson. 10 x 7, ix + 

243 pp. Bombay Government Central Press. 1929. 

Price 5 rupees. 

These two books, complementary to each other, are of 
much value to readers of Indian history. Professor Sarkar’s 
book is a third edition, rewritten and recast, of his standard 
work on the great Maratha. It is marked throughout by 
his well-known thoroughness and impartiality and is especially 
valuable for its rejection of the bakhars and poems which 
certain writers appear too ready to accept as statements of 
fact. Professor Sarkar regards Shivaji as the last great 
constructive genius and nation-builder that the Hindus have 
produced, and is fully appreciative of the qualities of the 
Maratha race, while he does not fail to indicate the weaknesses 
in the Maratha character, and in Shivaji’s own poUcy. 
Regarding the most debated incident of Shivaji’s career, 
the slaying of Afzal Khan, Professor Sarkar considers that 
the Muhammedan General struck the first blow of treachery. 
This may be so, but it can hardly be doubted that Shivaj’s 
preparations for a treacherous attack were much the more 
complete, while the foreign writers who refer to the incident, 
are, as Principal Rawlinson’s extracts show, unanimous that 
Shivaji was the aggressor. In a book so packed with fact 
and incident some minor errors are unavoidable. The ship 
referred to as H.M.S. Convertite is the Convertine ; but, though 
it had brought out some of Marlborough’s soldiers, it seems 
at the date mentioned to have been a Company’s, and not a 
King’s, ship. Bombay was given to the English by the 
treaty of 1661, and not in 1668, which is the date of the 
cession by the Crown to the Company. The book suffers 
seriously from the absence of any sort of map. In the second 
book under review an adequate map is provided. This 
volume marks the first attempt to carry out an ambitious 
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scheme for a comprehensive Source Book of Maratha History. 
As such it is a useful supplement to Professor Sarkar’s book ; 
but it must be used with caution, since the Marathi sources 
are of varying degrees of reliability and authenticity ; and 
these degrees are not indicated by Mr. Patwardhan. The 
notes on the foreign sources are made with Principal 
Rawlinson’s usual care. These sources do not include 
the Letters recorded at the English and Dutch Factories which, 
as Professor Sarkar points out, are the best evidence for the 
facts of the period ; but the English Factory Records have 
been fully dealt with by Sir W. Foster, and we are promised 
a further monograph under the patronage of the Kolhapur 
Darbar. 

P. R. C. 


History of the Assam Rifles. By Colonel L. W, 
Shakespear. 9i- X 61 , xxiv -p 301 pp. Macmillan 
& Co. Price 30s. 

This is a full account of the Military Police forces on the 
North-Eastern Frontier of India, which have now culminated 
in the five Battalions of the Assam Rifles. In addition 
to the more local side of the information it contains, there 
is much of general interest regarding a country which is too 
little known even to the student of Indian affairs. The 
area dealt with is a true meeting ground of diverse races : 
it contains many relics of an ancient civilization overthrown 
by the Jungle, and its proximity to the Frontier of the Empire 
invests it with an importance that may well increase with 
time. It is difficult to imagine any portion of India where 
it will be more impossible to dispense with the steel frame of 
British Officers. No one is better qualified, both by family 
connections and from personal experience, to deal with it 
than Colonel Shakespear. He tells the story of a century 
of petty lull and jungle warfare, marked by many mistakes 
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and reverses, as well as by much heroism, but always tending 
towards a gradual extension of law and order. The good 
work done by the Assam Rifles in the Great War, in the 
Moplah Rebelhon, and in combating the forces of sedition 
in the plains of Bengal, will be new to many readers. The 
book is very weU provided with maps and illustrations. 
It may be noted that the subsequent \dctor of Talana is 
referred to as Penn Symonds instead of Symons. The 
division of the book, doubtless for local use, by areas of 
country, rather than by any chronological sequence, makes 
it somewhat difficult reading, which is not lessened by any 
clarity of style ; but these drawbacks are recompensed by 
the thorough manner in which the subject is treated. 

P. R. C. 


India under Wellesley. By P. E. Roberts. 9x6, 
xii + 323 pp. Bell. Price 15s. 

Mr. Roberts expresses the modest hope that his work may 
inspire some other scholar to write the authoritative biography 
of the great Pro-Consul that is long overdue, but most people 
will agree that his book gives by far the best account yet 
available of Wellesley and of his great achievements in India. 
Mr. Roberts ranks him, we think rightly, in the class which 
contains Clive, Warren Hastings, and Dalhousie, without 
seeking to allot the individual placing. In two respects 
Wellesley outshone any other of the great Governors-General ; 
his grasp of mflitary problems and the smoothness of his 
relations, in spite of his all-pervading spirit, with the Govern- 
ments of the Provinces. For the former he w^as, as Mr. Roberts 
points out, largely indebted to the presence and advice of 
his brother, the even greater Arthur Wellesley. The best 
justification for his policy is his own statement that, “ I can 
declare my conscientious conviction that no greater blessing 
can be conferred on the Natives of India than the extension 
of the British authority, influence, and power.” We may 
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fully accept this while agreeing with Mr. Eoberts that, in 
the case of Oudh, the objects achieved were far better than 
the means employed to attain them. The author deals at 
especial length with the Treaty of Bassehi, the most 
momentous act of Wellesley’s reign, and entirely justifies it. 
War with the Marathas was in any case inevitable ; it was 
better that it should come through a treaty made at his 
own request with the head of the Maratha confederacy, and 
with him, at least nominally, on our side. Without the 
treaty, the position of the British on Bombay Island and on 
the West Coast of India in general, must have continued 
to be precarious. Apart from the story of actual events in 
India, Mr. Eoberts is particularly good in his treatment of 
the relations between the Governor-General, the Board of 
Control, and the Court of Directors. He realizes the 
difficulties in which Wellesley’s policy placed the latter bodies, 
and does not, like most of Wellesley’s admirers, abuse the 
Directors because they failed to agree with the Governor- 
General. 

As the author informs us that the proofs of the book were 
corrected by Professor Dodwell and Sir Verney Lovett, 
there is naturally very little in the way of facts to be cavilled 
at. It was perhaps unnecessary to record the suggestion of 
one modern history that the death of Madhu Eao Narayan 
Peshwa was due to accident and not to suicide. Grant Duff, 
at any rate, had no doubt in the matter. It is not clear why 
the author denies to Frazer, the victor at the battle of Dfg, 
the rank of General. Finally, though the spelling of Indian 
names in English always causes difficulty, and sometimes 
permits of doubt, there can surely be no necessity for such 
forms as “ Serfogi ”, “ Winaek ”, “ Adjunta ”, and “ Myhie 
These are, however, extremely small faults in so excellent 
a production. 


P. E. C. 
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Indica and Indo-Iranica by L. D. Barnett 

1. Beitbage zue Eeklaeung des Awestas insTD DEs Vedas. 
Von Johannes Heetel. (Des XL. Bandes d. Abhandl. 
d. philol.-hist. Klasse d. sachsischen Akademie d. Wissen- 
schaften, Nr. II.) Ilf x 7f, xxix -f 284 pp. Leipzig : 
S. Hirzel, 1929. 

The primary object of these studies is to corroborate and 
supplement the exposition of Aryan religious thought (or, 
more exactly speaking, “ Weltanschauung ”) presented by 
the author in the introduction to his Die Sonne und Mithra 
im Awesta, and a dispassionate criticism must admit that in 
the main they are successfid. In my notice of Die Sonne und 
Mithra in this Journal (January, 1928), I stated my belief 
that Dr. Hertel’s “ hypothesis for the most part works ”, 
and this opinion is strongly confirmed by the present series 
of studies, in which inter alia a number of Avestic texts are 
interpreted simply and naturally with a minimum of altera- 
tion and athetesis. Dr. Hertel rightly remarks (p. viii) that 
it is humiliating that after more than 150 years Avestic 
philology has failed to understand such common prayers 
as the ahni vohu and yerblie hdtam ; that he has been able to 
explain them, together with other texts, without violence to 
grammar and common sense, is the strongest argument in 
favour of his general position. 

The first section of the book consists of a study and 
interpretation of the asom vohu and the commentary upon it 
contained in Y. xxvii. 14 and xx, with an important chapter 
on the Aryan root ar, with its derivatives, in which Dr. Hertel, 
following the view of Grassman (WR., col. 110) presents an 
exhaustive catalogue of Vedic and Avestic words from -\ar 
and roots thence derived which may bear the meaning “ shine ”, 
etc. The next section deals with the Vedic ardmati and Av. 
dramaiti, the general conclusion being that (1) a-rdmati in 
RV., literally “ not-resting ”, denotes primarily the driving 
of herds to pasture in the nomad life, and secondarily the 
herds’ grazing grounds, and that (2) Zaradustra, whose main 
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object was to convert nomads into settled herdsmen dwelling 
in regular villages, with deliberate reference to a-ramati 
introduced a-ramati, literally “ settlement ”, to express his 
social ideal, the life of the fastoral village, the term secondarily 
meaning also the land grazed over by the herds of the village 
(and in the Vendidad further, the land tilled by the agri- 
culturist). Thirdly comes a section in which the Av. svSn-, 
a-spSn, -span are derived from '^ku “ shine, ” with which is 
also connected saosyant (fut. partic.) in the sense of “ one 
who shall turn beings into (heavenly) fire ”, i.e. the saviour 
through the Mazdayasnian law ; and to this are attached some 
remarkable studies in Avestan eschatology and the unfitness 
of rendering spanta by “ holy The fourth section is 
devoted to Y. iii, which is printed in metrical form, and 
interpreted simply and naturally as an exorcism against 
disease and the Druj, and to this attached a study of the 
famous prayer yeiihe hat<^m, which here, we believe, is correctly 
explained for the first time. Last come annotated transla- 
tions of three Gadks, Y. xxxii, xliii, and xliv. 

Apart from a few minor points which admit of a difference 
of opinion, 2 it must be admitted that the cumulative result 

^ According to Dr. Hertel’s view, as Zara0u5tra had declared a war of 
reason and economic utility against the old Aryan daevas as powers of 
falsehood and mischief, but nevertheless the daeias continued to be 
worshipped mutato nomine after him in his name by the Magians, the latter 
in a crude effort to assimilate his philosophic doctrines created a new class 
of deities, the armsa sp3ntas,“ radiant immortals,” to take the place of the 
daevas or “ shining ones ” whose name they were bidden to abhor but whose 
worship they maintained. Saosyant in the Gaffas denotes Ahura Mazdah 
or any being of the Ahuric order who ‘‘ saves ” the world by giving forth the 
emanation of the divine Fire or illumination ; in the later Avesta it signifies 
(1) all who propagate the Mazdayasnian law, (2) all who believe in it and 
observe it, and (3) all men who belong to the Ahuric order ; then, with 
eschatological emphasis on the future sense of the word, (4) a man of the 
Ahuric order in the future, (5) a mortal being of that order in the coming 
frasokordti (inasmuch as saosyant = frasdcar9tar, “illuminator,” frasa 
being for *fra-xsa, from \>xsd, xsdy) ; then (6) Astvat-orata, who in the 
ultimate victory of Light in the world is the leader of the Ahuric powers, 
and finally (7) his two imaginary predecessors and the six assistants assigned 
to him by later doctrine. 

* Thus 1 venture to doubt the suggested identification of Pu?an with the 
moon (p. 89) and of the Fravasis with the stars (p. 191). 
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of these studies is a valuable addition to Aryan philology. 
A regrettable necessity has decreed that a large amount of 
space in them should be given to criticism and confutation of 
the writings of other scholars, especially Herr Lommel, whose 
recent work on the Yasts has drawn down upon his back 
abundant flagellation. Now, however, as it seems to us, 
Dr. Hertel by the publication of this volume has made good 
his fundamental principles, and henceforth we hope he will 
find himself relieved from the need of negative controversy, 
and free to devote all his time and energy to positive research. 

2. Manavagkhyasutra of the Maitrayaniya ^>akha, with 

the Commentary of As^tavakra. Edited with an intro- 
duction, indexes, etc., by Ramakrishna Harshaji Sastri, 
with a Preface by B. C. Lele, M.A. (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. xxxv.) 9|- x 6, 9 -f xxxi -f 258 vi pp. 
Baroda, Bhavnagar printed : Oriental Institute, 1926. 

3. Advayavajrasamgraha. Edited wuth an Introduc- 

tion, by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. xl.) 9| x 6, xxxix 4- 
68 pp. Baroda : Oriental Institute, 1927. 

The code of domestic rituals of the Manava school, as 
represented by the Maitrayaniya branch, is an old acquaintance , 
for an able critical edition of the text with an abridged 
commentary was published by Knauer in 1897 at St. Peters- 
burg. The present edition, however, is not on that account 
superfluous ; on the contrary, it deserves a welcome, for in 
addition to the text of the Sutra, edited on the basis of new 
manuscript materials, it contains the commentary Purana- 
vydkhydna of Astavakra. The latter, a writer who is otherwise 
unknown, bears an intriguing name, apparently borrowed 
from the legendary sage to whom is ascribed the popular 
Astdvakrd-gitd. His commentary shows considerable merit 
and erudition, and is a useful contribution to the literature 
of Indian ritualism. 

JBAS. APRIL 1930. 
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Advayavajra was a professor of the decadent school of 
Buddhism which expresses itself, e.g. in the Adi-karma- 
'pradipa, and he flourished, according to Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyj'a {Sddhana-mald, ii, p. Ixii) in the eleventh 
century. His Samgraha comprises twenty-one short tracts, 
in Sanskrit verse and prose, expounding various phases of 
his creed and praxis ; if they teach us nothing very new, 
they are nevertheless of some value and interest as showing 
the dissolution of Mahayana in the muddy waters of Tantric 
Saivism and the rise therefrom of a fantastic amorous 
mysticism, in which the idea of sex-union (yiiga-naddha) 
plays a leading part, and which later reappeared in the 
Sahajiya movement in Bengal. The text has been edited on 
the basis of a single manuscript in the Darbar Library of 
Nepal, which is faulty in many places. As the style is often 
crabbed and obscure, the editor has not ventured upon 
extensive emendation, and presents the work in a somewhat 
imperfect state. This is regrettable, for a critical study of 
kindred works would perhaps have furnished materials which 
might have enabled him to emend many corruptions ; and 
in any case, we venture to think, he would have done well to 
correct the errors in spelling (especially the use of b for v) 
which not seldom deface his pages. To the te.xt the learned 
Mahamahopadhyaya has prefixed surveys of the develop- 
ment of the Mahayana schools and of Advayavajra’s doctrines, 
which, as is usual with him, are marked by erudition and 
ability, but seem to us to be in places somewhat lacking in 
exactness and lucidity and occasionally rather arbitrary.^ 
In fine, the book is a Beitrag to Buddhist studies for which 
We may be thankful, but its value would have been greatly 
enhanced by more careful workmanship. 

^ I take the opportunity to record with due respect my dissent from the 
somewhat startling view advanced on pp. ix and xxviii that the “five 
Dhyani Buddhas are the Sunya representation of the Hve Skandhas ”. 
What suggested the idea of the Dhyani Buddhas is an obscure problem. 
To find any deities really like them, we have to step across the frontier of 
India into Iran, where we may discover something parallel in the post- 
Zoroastrian cult of the Bravasis. 
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4. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. No. xcii. The Easo- 
PANisAT. No. xciii. The Vedantaparibhasa of 
DHARMAEAJADHVARiNDRA, witli the Commentary Pra- 
KAsiKA OP Pedda DIksita. No. xciv. The Brhaddesi 
OF IVIatangamuni. No. xcv. The EanadIpika of 
Kumara Ganaka. Edited by K. Sambasiva Sastei. (Sri 
Setu Laksmi Prasadamala, Nos. iv-\di.) X 6j, (1) 
3 + 4 + 211 + 20, (2) 2 + 3 + 6 + 152 + 12, (3) 1 + 2 
+ 3 + 155, (4) 2 + 3+25 pp. Trivandrum : Govern- 
ment Press, 1928. 

The Trivandrum Series is marked by a catholic variety of 
subject — its motto might almost be quidquid agunt homines — 
and this multifariousness is well exemplified in the four 
volumes before us. The Ras6panisad is a medical treatise 
of eighteen chapters, which instructs the native practitioner 
in the preparation and application of the various recipes 
compounded of mercury, and the like. The text is not in a 
very satisfactory condition, as only two manuscripts were 
available, of which one was incomplete and the other very 
dilapidated ; but the book is nevertheless of some importance. 
It bears the secondary title MahMadhi (which is not, as the 
editor states, the name of a larger work from which the 
Kasopanisad is extracted) ; and a curious feature in it is that 
in the beginning, after naming in advance the topics which 
he intends to treat in his eighteen chapters, the author 
proceeds to give us a list of some matters which, he says, are 
handled in his eighteenth chapter, but are not foimd in the 
present work, and then he annoimces the topics of his 
24th-29th chapters, which are not existent here. It may be, 
as the editor suggests, that these lists of missing matters 
have been interpolated from some other treatise ; but it seems 
more likely either that the work was not completed according 
to plan, or that the MSS. are derived from a defective 
archetype. Dharmaraja’s work is an epitome of monistic 
Vedanta which still finds much favour and has been several 
times printed in India. Pedda’s commentary, however. 
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is new, and is a useful addition to available A^edantic 
literature. Of Pedda himself, nothing is known, though the 
wording of his reference to Dharmaraja suggests discipleship ; 
the editor, however, is of opinion that he may be the same 
as Petta Sastrin, otherwise known as Hrslkesa, who composed 
a commentary on the Chandd-viciti, and this \dew has some 
probability. The BrTiad-desi, or “ great treatise on sound ” 
{desi being somewhat quaintly derived from desa, in the 
sense that sound is heard in every place), is a manual of 
music ascribed to a probably mythical Alatahga Muni, and 
has some value, especially as it borrows freely from ancient 
sources ; but it is incomplete, breaking off abruptly at the 
end of the sixth chapter with an unfulfilled promise to discuss 
the subject of vadya-nirnaya. As with the Rasopanisad, 
the text is based upon only two defective MSS., and leaves 
much to be desired ; the editor however, consoles us by a 
conditional promise to publish in his series Dattila’s ancient 
handbook of music — a pleasing prospect. Finally, we have 
in the Rapa-dlpikd a little manual of the art of war from the 
astrologer’s standpoint, which in not very correct Sanskrit 
retails recipes whereby the ganaka may guide an ambitious 
monarch to victory by due observance of the rules concerning 
the lucky positions of the heavenly bodies, the significance 
of omens and portents, the preparation of magic diagrams, the 
knowledge of the mystic powers of the vowels, the obser- 
vation of fortunate times, and other germane mysteries, the 
whole being preceded by a chapter on polity, based on familiar 
niti-sdstras. As the book is quoted in the Prasna-mdrga, 
it is earlier than a.d. 1650 ; but its exact date is dubious. 

5. Das ^rautasutra des Apastamba. Sechszehntes bis 
vierundzwanzigstes und einunddreissigstes Buch. Aus 
dem Sanskrit iibersetzt von AV. Caland. (Verhandelingen 
der koninklijke Akademie van AVetenschappen te 
Amsterdam, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, D. xxvi, 
No. 4.) lOJ X 7, 459 + i i pp. Amsterdam, 1928. 
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Tte first instalment of this translation appeared in 1921 at 
Gottingen in the Quellen der Religions-Geschichte (Gr. 7) ; the 
remainder has been published by the Akademie of Amsterdam. 
The present volume is probably the most important of all, for 
it embraces books 16-24 and 31, which among many other 
topics deal with the construction of the great altar, the rituals 
of the Vaja-peya, Eaja-suya, Asva-medha, and Purusa- 
medha sacrifices, and the ceremonies of burial ; and with it 
is now felicitously concluded the arduous labour of many 
years, a work of which it may be truly said that it “ praiseth 
the Master Dr. Caland’s translation, with its brief but 
helpful annotations, is a triumph of scholarship. 

“ Studies,” Bacon remarks, “ serve for delight, for orna- 
ment, and for ability.” Study of the dreary and crabbed 
documents of brahmanic ritualism can engender little either 
of delight or of ornament ; but it certainly may beget no small 
measure of ability — an insight into numberless phases of 
religious thought and action which is of inestimable value 
to those who seek to read aright the riddling history of man’s 
culture. Among such documents, Apastamba’s Srduta- 
suira, a complete handbook of “ sensual rites and ceremonies ” 
and of an “ excess of outward and pharisaical holiness ” 
(again to quote Verulam), may be said to occupy a “ bad 
eminence ”. For that very reason it is peculiarly instructive 
aud precious, and Dr. Caland has laid students of many 
denominations rmder a profound debt of gratitude. 

After this tribute of admiration to the work as a whole 
it is the reviewer’s painful duty to strike a note of dissatis- 
faction at one detail. The “ Sachindex ” which concludes the 
book is very meagre and incomplete. Scores of data, of 
various degrees of importance, which might be expected to 
appear in it, are omitted ; in fact, it is quite inadequate 
for purposes of reference. 
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6. Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien. herausgegeben vom 
Seminar fiir Kultur und Geschichte Indiens an der 
Hamburgischen Universitat. 1. Die Kama-sage bei 
DEN Malaien, ihre Herkunft UND Gestaltung, von 
Alexander Zieseniss. 2. Der Kumarapalaprati- 
BODHA, ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis des Apabhramsa imd 
der Erzahlungs-Literatur der Jainas, von Ludwig 
Alsdorf. 11^ X 7f, (1) i + 123 pp., (2) xii + 227 pp. 
Hamburg : Friederichsen, De Gruyter and Co., 1928. 

Among the various publications which the young and 
businesslike University of Hamburg is producing it is gratify- 
ing to see a special series dedicated to India, and indologists 
will welcome its first fruits in the present excellent mono- 
graphs, which promise well for its future. 

The Hikdyat Sn-Rdma, the Malay saga of Rama, is pre- 
served in the recensions represented by the texts published 
by Roorda van Eysinga and Shellabear, besides the version 
given by Maxwell in the JSBRAS. for 1886 ; and the fascinat- 
ing problem of its origin and relation to Valmiki’s Rdmdyana 
has attracted the attention of several scholars. In the present 
work Dr. Zieseniss gives first an analysis of the story as told 
in the versions of van Eysinga and Shellabear, and then 
in his Kritischer Teil compares them section by section with 
the corresponding parts of Valmiki’s poem, with notes. 
Finally he sets forth his conclusions, which in sum are that 
(1) these two versions are derived through oral tradition from 
a prumtive saga in which a number of episodes of the cycle 
were loosely strung together ; (2) this saga to a considerable 
extent agreed with Valmiki’s poem, and where it differed, it 
drew most of its materials from other Hindu Rama-legends ; 
(3) it treated its themes in a manner and spirit which indicate 
that it arose long after the epic period, probably after the 
twelfth century and before 1600 ; and (4) its materials were 
conveyed, probably orally, from both the eastern and the 
western coasts of India to Indonesia, where it was put together. 
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and has been preserved in several versions, of which that of 
van Eysinga has remained most faithful to the original form 
of the cycle, while that of Maxwell is the most deeply influenced 
by the local conditions of Indonesia. Dr. Zieseniss has handled 
the subject in a thoroughly workmanlike manner, though in 
a somewhat ponderous style, and his conclusions seem on 
the whole to be soimd. He appears, however, to have over- 
looked Sir George Grierson’s abstract of the Ananda-rdmayarm 
in the BSOS., vol. iv, p. 11 ff., which might have usefully 
supplemented his materials. 

Somaprabha’s Kumdrapdla-'pratibddha (published at Baroda 
as No. 14 of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series in 1920) consists 
mainly of a string of homilies and fifty-eight illustrative stories, 
which are represented as leading up to Kumarapala’s conversion 
to Jainism ; and in the midst of its Sanskrit text are inserted 
various passages in Apabhrarnsa verse, viz. an allegorical 
dialogue between soul, mind, and the senses, the legend of 
Sthulabhadra, a short doctrinal tract, a hymn to Parsva, 
descriptions of the seasons, and forty-two odd verses, making 
in all about 250 stanzas. Dr. Alsdorf’s work is devoted to the 
study of the stories and the Apabhrarnsa, and consists of (a) a 
list of all the tales in the Kum. with parallels elsewhere, (6) an 
analysis and study of the structure of the first two Apa- 
bhrainsa passages, (c) an examination of the Sthulabhadra- 
legend, which is traced in its different versions, (d) a short 
survey of the remaining Apabhrarnsa passages, (e) a grammar 
of the Apabhrarnsa of the Kum., with an account of its 
metres, (f) the text of the Apabhrarnsa, critically edited and 
translated, with notes and glossary, and (y) an appendix 
containing extracts from Sanskrit authors on the legends of 
Sakatala and Sthulabhadra, with Jinapadma’s Gujarati 
Thulibhadda-phdga and excerpts from three ddsas. The work 
is throughout marked by accurate and methodical scholar- 
ship, and is especially valuable on the lingrdstic side, in 
which Dr. Alsdorf has distinctly enlarged the bounds of our 
knowledge of Apabhrarnsa and its relation to tertiary Prakrit. 
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7. Introduction to Prakrit. By Alfred C. Woolner, 
M.A., C.I.E., F.A.S.B. Second edition. (Panjab 
University Oriental Publications.) 8| X of, 17 + 230 pp. 
Lahore, Calcutta printed : Baptist Mission Press, 1928. 

Mr. IVoolner’s book was written for the use of Indian 
students, and hence is designed on lines of practical utility 
rather than of theoretical finesse. As such, it well merits 
the success which it has won ; and its usefulness is not 
restricted to India, for European neoph^des also will find 
it very helpful when embarking upon Prakritic studies. 
The grammar is succinctly set forth in Part I, especial regard 
being paid to ^aurasenf and Maharastrl owing to their 
dominant importance in literature, and Part II comprises 
copious extracts from texts in various dialects — ^auraseni, 
Maharastrl, Ardha-magadhi, Magadhi, and others, with 
specimens also from Pali, the inscriptions of Asoka and 
Kharavela, and the Apabhrarnsa of the Bhavisatta-kaha — 
together with notes and translations, followed by an index 
of words. 

Though care has been taken to rectify the misprints of 
the previous edition, something still remains to be done 
in that direction. The punctuation, spacing of words, 
and similar matters are capable of further improvement, 
and there are slips in the printing (e.g. “ Indo-Arayan ” 
on p. i, davanandhim on p. 36) ; nor is the statement that 
“ ah becomes o ” (p. 17) strictly correct. The next edition, 
we hope, will remove these minor defects and do justice to 
a good book. 


8. Rajaditya-Durgasimhadi Kelavu Kannada-kavigala 
Jivanak.Ila-vicara. [Studies on the dates of Rajaditya, 
Durgasimha, and some other Kanarese poets.] By 
A. Venkata-subbayya, M.A., Ph.D., LL.B. 8i x 5|, 
vui + 279 pp. Mysore : Karnataka Sangha, Central 
College, 1927. 
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This work has a positive as well as a negative side. In 
thirtv-three sections the author criticises the ^dews expressed 
by Eao Bahadur Narasimhachar in his KarnataJca-Jcavi- 
charite on the dates of the lives and writings of a number of 
Kanarese poets and sets forth his own with a notable wealth 
of erudition and ingenuity of argument. His main con- 
clusions are these : Rajaditya flourished at the end of the 
twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth centuries, Durgasimha 
and Candraraja c. 1035, Kavita\'ilasa c. 990-1010, Xagacandra 
(author of Rama-carita-piirana, Mallmatha-p°., and Jina- 
muni-tanaya) about the same time, Samudayada Maghanandi 
c. 1250-82, Kumudendu (author of Ramayana and Pratisihd- 
Icalpa-iippana) c. 1100, Karnaparya c. 1174, Nemicandra 
(author of Lildvati and Nemindtha-piirana) c. 1185-95, 
Rudra Bhatta c. 1218, Deva Kavi c. 1245-50, Kamalabhava 
c. 1255, Gunavarma (author of Puspadanta-purana) c. 1190- 
1218, Sumanobana c. 1223, Jagaddala Somanatha c. 1220-45, 
Mallikarjuna (author of StiHi-si(dMrnava) c. 1263, Balacandra 
(author of Prdbkrtaka-traya-vydkhyana, etc.) c. 1200, Boppana 
c. 1175-1200, Acanna c. 1205-10, Kirtivarma c. 1060-5, 
Brahmasiva c. 1065-8, Abhinava ^ruta Muni c. 1341-51, 
Vrttavilasa c. 1340, Mahgaraja (author of Khagmdra-mani- 
darpana) c. 1340, Somaraja some time before 1530, ^isu- 
mayana c. 1660, ^rlvardha Deva c. 710, Gunanandi c. 1250, 
Harisvara c. 1250-70, his disciple Raghavahka c. 1280-90, 
Kereya Padmarasa not earlier than 1260 ; Nagavarma I 
wrote KdvydvaloJcana, Chandombudhi, Kddaynbari, Vastu- 
Tcosa, and KarndtaJca-bhdsd-bhusana ; the dates of Nagavarma 
II (author of Candra-cuddmani-sataka) and Mauktika Kavi 
are indeterminable ; and Kanti is probably mjdhical. As 
truth usually does not spring like Minerva fully grown and 
completely equipped from the head of a Jupiter, but needs 
for her birth much painful midwifery in the form of “ argument 
about it and about ”, these differences of opinion are of good 
augury and the cause of Kanarese literature is sure to gain 
by the conflict of views between two such scholars. 
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9. A New Inscription of Darius from Hamadan. By 

Professor E. Herzfeld. (Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 34.) 12| x 10, 1 + 7 + iu PP- 
Calcutta, 1928. 

This inscription, which is engraved on two tablets, one 
of gold and the other of silver, is in Old Persian, Babylonian, 
and Elamitic, and registers the declaration of Darius : “ This 
is the empire that I possess, from the Saka who are beyond 
Sugd as far as the Kush, from the Hindu as far as Sparda, 
which Ahuramazda has granted unto me, who is the greatest 
of gods.” It has already been discussed by Professor 
Herzfeld in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung for 1926, No. 42 
(cf. JRAS., 1926, pp. 433 f., 1927, p. 101), and the present 
paper is devoted by him to the consideration of some points 
in it which bear upon Indian history. He maintains con- 
vincingly that it must have been written between the end of 
518 and the end of 515 b.c., as it implies the conquests of 
Sindh and Egypt, but must be previous to the expedition 
against the European Scyths, and that the phrase “ the 
^aka who are beyond Sugd ” locates the home of the Asiatic 
^akas in the plains beyond the Syr Darya or Jaxartes, 
although his argument that the Scythian tribe of TlapiKavioi 
is still preserved in the modern Farghana is not wholly free 
from objection. He argues likewise, though with much less 
probability, that the “ 0atagus ” of Naqsh-i Rustam (the 
ZaTTayvBai of Herodotus) are the natives of the Panjab, 
the name being the Old Persian equivalent to the Sanskrit 
satagu-, whence it follows that the Panjab was a province of 
Persia from the middle of the sixth century B.c. onwards, 
while Sindh and Gandhara were new conquests of Darius. 
Be this as it may, the monograph is brimful of interesting 
facts and ideas. 

10. Report on the Administration of the Archaeological 
Department of the Cochin State for the Year 1102 
M.E. (1926-27 a.d.). By P. Anujan Achan. 12f x 9|, 
^ + i + 27 pp., 6 plates. Ernakulam : Cochin Govern- 
ment Press, 1928. 
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Mr. Anujan Achan’s report on the work of his first year’s 
service is encouraging. Useful labour has been devoted to 
the survey and conservation of old monuments — notably 
the “ Travancore Lines ”, which broke the tide of Tipu’s 
advance, and the immemorial city of Tiruvancikkulam — ■ 
while the inscriptions of Urakam (by Narayana Ravi Varman, 
A.D. 1450), the Kokkarapi at Trichur (sixteenth century), 
and Pullut (the Portuguese epitaph on the tombstone of a 
Christian priest, Mateus Vaz) give scope for epigraphic 
study, and art is creditably represented by some graceful 
frescoes in the Dutch Palace in Cochin, a fine classical image 
of Visnu from Talakkat, and good carvings in wood. These 
results, though not sensational, are satisfactory, and suggest 
possibilities of still more important discoveries, even of the 
Roman period. 

11. Maisuru-dEsada Vastu-silpa [Architecture of Mysore], 
ByB. VenkobaR.au, B.A. Vol. i. 9 X 5f , vii + 88 pp. 
48 pi. Bangalore : Karnataka Sahgha, Central College, 
1928. 

The land of Mysore possesses a magnificent heritage of 
architectural beauties, which happily is imder the stewardship 
of an enlightened Government ; and interest in these precious 
legacies of the past is now spreading beyond official circles, 
as is strikingly proved by the present work, issued by the 
Karnataka Sangha, a society of scholarly Kannadigas which 
is doing excellent service to the cause of literary and historical 
culture in Kannada-speaking lands. Mr. Venkoba Rau, 
than whom no more competent writer on Indian architecture 
and antiquities is to be found, here furnishes his readers (who, 
we hope, will be many) with the first instalment of a descrip- 
tion of the chief buildings in the Hoysala and Dravida styles 
which adorn the Mysore State, with a brief introduction on 
the characteristics of those styles ; and, as is to be expected 
from him, he has performed his task with notable success. 
His Kannada diction is simple, lucid, and vigorous, and the 
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amount of information on details which he gives is abundant. 
Numerous illustrations and plans complete the excellence of 
the work. The only point on which the critic can express 
dissent is the statement on p. 3 that the Dra\dda style is that 
of the pre-Aryan dwellers in the Deccan. 

12. Eeligionsgeschichtliches Lesebtjch . . . heraus- 
gegeben von Alfred Bertholet. Zweite erweiterte 
Auflage. 1. Die Zoroastrische Keligion (Das Avesta), 
von K. Geldxer. 2. Die Eixgeborenen Amerikas, 
vonK. Th. Preuss. 3. Die Slaven, von Dr. A. Bruckner. 

4. Die Eeligion der Griechen, von M. P. Nilsson. 

5. Die Eeligion der Eomer und der Synkretismus der 
Kaiserzeit, von K. Latte. 6. Die Chinesen, von E. 
Schmitt. 7. Die Jainas, von W. Schubring. 8. Die 

EiNGEBORENEN AuSTR.iLIENS UND DER SUDSEEINSELN, 

von E. Thurnwald. 9. Vedismus und Brahmanismus, 
von K. F. Geldner. 10. Aegypten, von H. Kees. 
11. Der Altere Buddhismus, von M. Winternitz. 

X 6J, (1) iv -f 54 pp., (2) hi + 61 pp., (3) i -f- 43 pp., 
(4) xii -f 96 pp., (5) vi -f 94 pp., (6) i + 110 pp., (7) h -f 
33 pp., (8) i -f 48 pp., (9) Lx -f 176 pp., (10) viii -f- 57 pp., 
(11) vi -f 162 pp. Tubingen : J. C. B. Mohr, 1926-29. 

The object of this series is, where possible, to furnish for 
each religion or group of religions under survey a “ source- 
book ” giving illustrative documents of it, or extracts from 
such documents, translated from the originals, with such 
brief notes as may be needful to make them intelligible. 
Source-books of this sort are useful and illuminative com- 
panions to students following a methodical course of 
instruction in the history of religion, and the present series, 
prepared by a band of eminent scholars, well deserves the 
flattery of imitation in this country. A divergence from 
this method is of course necessary in the case of the subjects 
treated in Nos. 3 and 8, for which no written texts or oral 
com m u n ications ah intra are available. As regards the other 
monographs it may be remarked that something (though 
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by no means the whole) of the practical utility of a source- 
book depends upon the degree of judgment with which 
passages especially siutable to illustrate particidar aspects of 
the religion under survey are selected and arranged ; and 
in this respect not all these volumes are equally satisfactory. 
Those dealing with the religions of Greece and Eome are here 
perhaps most open to criticism : the former, which contains 
some extracts of slight value, hardly succeeds in illustrating 
adequately the manifold phases of Greek religious life and is 
somewhat confusedly arranged in parts, while the latter 
devotes most of its space to the foreign cults of the Empire, 
though we may be grateful to Dr. Latte for the Gnostic and 
Neoplatonic texts given by him. The very interesting little 
monograph on the religion of the Slavs follows a different 
plan, treating separately each of the countries where the old 
faith survived and presented itself to the notice of con- 
temporaries — ^viz. Slavia (from East Holstein to the Vistula 
near Danzig), Prussia, Lithuania, Samogitia, and Latvia — 
by giving under that head the relevant testimonies of 
medieval and later writers down to the seventeenth century, 
while for the spiritual condition of the natives of Australia 
and the South Sea Islands our only sources of information 
lie in the investigations of modern missionaries and other 
scholars. Thus the methods of these books are as various 
as the cultures which they depict ; but all of them are in 
their kind good, some of them notably so, and the series as 
a whole may be heartily recommended. 


Reviews on Indian Subjects by Jarl Charpentier 

1. Notes sue la Bhagavadgita. By IStienne Lamottb. 
With a Preface by L. De La Vallee Poussin. (Societe 
Beige d’Etudes Orientales.) 10^ X 7, xiii + 153 pp. 
Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1929. 

Works dealing with the Bhagavadgita are rapidly increasing 
in Europe, India, and America. Practically every year brings 
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new contributions in the form of translations, books and 
pamphlets ; but the question is whether our knowledge of 
the origin, development, and doctrines of this famous poem 
has gone on increasing at the same rapid pace as explanations 
and commentaries on it have been accumulating. It is a 
somewhat melancholy reflection that this may not be the case. 

M. Lamotte, a pupil of Professors Formichi and de La Vallee 
Poussin, and a scholar whose name we now meet for the first 
time, tells us that works on the Bhagavadgita are less common 
in French than in English and German — other languages, 
imfortunately, do not count in the same degree. It is, then, 
a curious coincidence that his own book should appear at 
about the same time as a very interesting paper by Professor 
Oltramare.^ Together with other French scholars, the 
late lamented Senart and MM. de La Vallee Poussin and 
Oltramare, M. Lamotte holds the opinion, also cherished 
by other scholars that the Bhagavadgita is the work of one 
single author, and is preserved in the form in which it was 
originally inserted in the Great Epic. 

In spite of all this excellent authority, we cannot feel 
convinced that such is the case. W. von Humboldt, whose 
paper on the Bhagavadgita still testifies to his genius, held that 
it had been patched up from various pieces. In later times 
Garbe tried, with indifferent success, to sift the Vedantic parts 
from the Sarnkhya ones ; and Professor Jacobi as well as 
M. Lamotte have used much rather unnecessary learning 
in refuting this still-born idea. But it still remains the firm 
conviction of the present writer that the poem consists 
of several different strata. As, however, he hopes soon to 
publish his modest views on this subject, he will venture no 
further upon it here. 

The work of M. Lamotte runs along fairly orthodox lines. 
It contains nothing startling, but gives a very useful 
exposition of the leading ideas of the Bhagavadgita. As 
these are at times rather bewildering in their diversity, we 
* Cf. Revue de VHistoire des Religions, xcvii, 161 seq. 
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are thankful to the author who has produced a work of 
considerable value to his fellow scholars. Of slips we have 
observed next to none, though we are mildly astonished to 
find, iu the bibliography, a fairly well-known scholar described 
as Konmv-Oslo, S. 

2. Eamdas and the EamdasIs. By Wilbur S. Deming. 

(The Eeligious Life of India.) x 5|, xii -j- 223 pp. 

Calcutta : Association Press, 1928. 

The series called “ The Eeligious Life of India ” contains 
a small number of well-known and useful works such as Bishop 
Whitehead’s Village Gods of South India, and Mr. Kennedy’s 
Chaitanya Movement, to mention only two amongst them. 
It is a matter of satisfaction to scholars interested in Hindu 
religion that the editors — among whom was the late lamented 
Dr. Farquhar — have apparently undertaken the publication 
of a further number of books dealing with similar subjects. 
The one recently published treats of Eamdas and his 
followers, and is written by Dr. Deming, a gentleman 
belonging to the American Marathi Mission whose best known 
member we believe to be Dr. Justin E. Abbott. 

Eamdas, whose original name was Narayan, was a Brahmin, 
from the village of Jamb within the present state of Hyderabad, 
and born in 1608, the year of Eknath’s death and Tukaram’s 
birth. His life-story, apart from the miracles with which 
pious biographers have endowed it, presents nothing more 
marvellous than that of any ordinary Hindu saint. He at an 
early date abandoned the life of a householder and, after 
extensive wanderings through different parts of India, in 1644 
settled down at Chaphal in the Satara area, where he started a 
new religious movement. He won a number of disciples and 
founded several temples and maths throughout the Maratha 
country. He became the revered teacher and intimate friend 
of the great SivajI, though it may be a little doubtful at what 
tune their mutual relations first were established. Eamdas 
was strongly interested in Sivaji’s campaign against the 
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Muhammadans and an ardent Swarajist. It is improbable 
that he was his confidential adviser at the time of the dastardly 
assassination of Afzal Khan ; it is, however, sure that he 
connived at it. Eamdas survived his royal friend only by a 
year, being liberated from his bodily existence in 1681. 

Eamdas was the author of manifold works, but as a rule 
a somewhat indifierent writer. Nor are his doctrines of any 
striking originahty, being simply a mixture of Vedanta 
teachings and bhakti, well-known since the time of the Gita 
and through all the religious development of India. The 
Maratha country is one of the strongholds of the cults of Eama, 
of his family, and of his faithful satellite Hanumant or Maruti ; 
and of them Eamdas was a most enthusiastic devotee. If 
there be a historic background to the story of Eama’s youth 
and exile — as I venture to think there is — the inference is 
that there exists a very old connection between him and the 
Deccan ; also that the ancestors of the Marathas were at one 
time strong devotees of the deified ape. In any case Eamdas, 
like other sectarian leaders, gathered around him a great 
number of worshippers of Eama, and his influence at one time 
was strong not only within the frontiers of Maharastra. But for 
a prolonged period the number of Eamdasis has been dwindling, 
though there may perhaps just now be a slight progressive 
movement within their ranks. 

Neither the fife story nor the literary activity of Eamdas 
from a European point of view seem strongly attractive. 
However, Dr. Deming has succeeded in moulding them into 
a pleasant and instructive book. On the last chapter we shall 
not venture to pass an opinion as it contains the individual 
reUgious views of its author. 

3. History of the Pallavas of Kanchi. By E. Gopalan. 
Edited for the University with Introduction and Notes 
by S. Krishna-Awamy Aiyangar. 9x6, xxxiii + 
255 pp. Published by the University of Madras, 1928. 

The history of the Pallavas, their origin, their greatness, 
decline, and fall, presents a series of entangled problems which 
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are still waiting for solution, and will perhaps never be solved 
in their entirety. Several scholars such as Fleet, Eice, and 
Hultzsch and, among living ones. Professors Jouveau-Dubreuil 
and Krishnaswamy Aiyangar have contributed to the 
elucidation of these problems and have spread light on the 
main points in Pallava history. And now Mr. Gopalan, a 
former research student of the Madras University, has 
ventured to put together the results of his own and previous 
researches into a comprehensive volume on the PaUavas of 
Kanchi. We may admit at once that he has performed his 
difficult task with fair success, and would like to congratulate 
him as well as his Guru, Professor Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, 
who has contributed to his work an able introduction. 

The name of the Pallava dynasty has been made the subject 
of somewhat fanciful speculations. The outward similarity 
with Pahlava (Parthian) gave rise to the theory that they were 
invaders from the north, and had their origin within the 
Arsacid kingdom. It thus only remained to conjecture, as 
was actually done by Rice, that the unexplained name of 
the Chalukyas was in reality identical with that of the 
Seleucids ; and we might thus behold renewed, on the soil 
of Southern India, the far-famed battles fought long ago 
between the heirs of Seleucus and Arsaces. But if from the 
lofty atmosphere of speculations we again descend on earth 
we shall find that there is not even a formal reason for identify- 
ing Pallava with Pahlava. And there is no reason to doubt 
that the name Pallava is the same as the word pallava and 
is meant to translate into fashionable language the Tamil 
tonddi. This again is the name of a certain creeper which 
was most probably at one time the totem of a local group 
of Southern Indian origin which became famous in history 
as the reigning dynasty of the PaUavas. 

Visnugopa of Kanchi, mentioned in the AUahabad prasasti of 
Samudragupta, is suggested to have been a Pallava prince, 
and was certainly not the foimder of the dynasty which may 
have lasted for more than six hundred years up to about 
JEAS. APRIL 1930. 30 
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A.D. 900. It reached its greatest height in the seventh 
century, when Narasirnhavarman I Mahamalla successfully 
curbed the pride of the great Chalukyan prince Pulakesin II 
and sent his victorious troops to conquer far-away Ceylon. 
But the Chalukyas took their revenge about a century later, 
and although the PaUava empire still held out for some 150 
years, it was already shaken and shattered. Just at the end 
of the ninth century it fell a comparatively easy prey to the 
robust and victorious Chqlas, though local princes of PaUava 
extraction continued to reign until the thirteenth century, 
and perhaps stUl further. 

The work of Mr. Gopalan seems to be carefuUy done, and 
contains a very useful appendix on Pallava inscriptions. 
As is, unfortunately, usual in Hindu books transcribed 
Sanskrit words are not always correctly rendered, and we 
are somewhat shocked at forms like Dandin and Bhdsa. 
Concerning the dates of Bharavi and Darajin (p. 10) the paper 
by Professor Jacobi in the Sitzungsber. d. Preuss. Akad. d. 
Wiss. 1922, p. 210 seq., ought, of course, to have been quoted. 

4. Some Aspects of the earliest Social History of 
India (Pre-Buddhistic Ages). By S. C. Sarkar. 
xi -f V -f 225 -j- iii pp. Oxford University Press, 1928. 

We learn from the author’s preface that this book is 
originaUy an Oxford thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy, which was presented about six years ago, but could 
only be printed in 1928. There is a foreword by Pargiter, 
who was once Professor Sarkar ’s Guru, and an introductory 
note by Professor Winternitz, who, although criticizing 
several of the author’s leading theories, highly praises the 
scholarly instinct and unspared efforts of Dr. Sarkar and 
recommends his work “ to all scholars who are interested in 
the history of Ancient India 

We are wUUag partly to share in these recommendations. 
No doubt the learned author has with unstinted energy 
brought together an enormous material bearing upon social 
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conditions in Ancient India, and upon these collections 
of materials rests the main claim to value of his work which, 
besides, makes no easy and amusing reading. But we have 
found him sorely lacking in that sense of proportions and 
evaluation of evidence which is often wanting to a certain 
degree in the young Hindu scholar. 

Dr. Sarkar is a firm behever in Pargiter’s theories concerning 
the historical value of the Puranas, which is perhaps only 
natural in a devoted pupil of that remarkable scholar. But 
none the less, such a theory cannot be upheld to the extent 
to which Pargiter wished to uphold it ; this is only too well 
proved by the consequences at which he arrived in his latest 
work. As far as we are aware, neither was Pargiter nor is 
Professor Sarkar a student of historical criticism as it has been 
developed in Europe. And a thorough sense of criticism is 
necessary to everyone who wants to handle the entangled 
historical problems of Ancient India ; lacking which he will 
land himself in a quagmire of inaccuracies from which there 
is possibly no rescue. 

That brother and sister marriage, incest and polyandry were 
far from uncommon in Ancient India — or rather that they 
were common enough not to be looked upon with disapproval 
and disgust — are some of the leading suggestions of the learned 
author. It seems to have escaped him that such startling 
theories cannot be proved with the aid of certain myths picked 
out of the V edic, Puranic and other literature. Such things have 
certainly existed amongst primitive as well as among highly 
cultured peoples ; and it would be senseless to deny that 
they have also existed — and partly still exist — within the 
frontiers of India. But this does not mean that such things 
were in Ancient India a sort of institution looked upon with 
approval or at least connived at by Vedic seers and law- 
givers, as evidence does apparently speak quite to the contrary. 
The present writer as a rule believes but little in the para- 
disiacal conditions of Ancient India which are sometimes 
depicted in glowing colours by her present-day scholars ; 
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but he feels obliged to raise a protest in her favour against 
the suggestions of Dr. Sarkar. And this protest is nowise based 
on any moral indignation ; it is simply raised in the name of 
historical evidence which has here been singularly misused. 

We cannot enter here upon a detailed criticism, though 
many quotations from texts seem to us to be in urgent need 
of rehandling. Dr. Sarkar shares with many other scholars 
an erroneous opinion on the real nature of the vrdtyas ; but 
as space prohibits any discussion of this problem here, we 
would fain refer him to our own modest articles and to the 
bulky work by Professor Hauer. 

5. Diaries of two Tours in the unadministered Area 
East of the Naga Hills. By J. H. Hutton. (Memoirs 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xi. No. 1. ]2| x 16, 
72 pp. + xvi pi. Calcutta, 1929. Rs. 1110. 

This is a diary of two tours undertaken by Mr. Hutton and 
his companions during April and October-November, 1923, 
to certain areas to the East of the Naga Hills. No white man 
seems ever to have visited these God-forsaken places with the 
exception of the late General Woodthorpe, who in 1876 
went to some of the villages, now described by Mr. Hutton. 

Head-hunting, the preparation, by various means, of 
enemy heads as well as their ceremonial putting up in special 
houses, etc., studding the paths with caltrops and spikes, 
and other activities just as agreeable as these seem to be the 
favourite pastimes of the villagers visited by Mr. Hutton. 
The different villages are more or less constantly at war with 
each other, and it is scarcely the fault of their inhabitants 
if such wars are not carried to the verge of extinction. Under 
these circumstances, it is fairly obvious that touring in this 
country cannot be entered upon without the protection of a 
strong escort — especially as the natives will scarcely show any 
decided aversion towards acquiring also the skulls of white 
men. Such conditions are, of course, not favourable to 
ethnological researches; and one is only astonished that 
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Mr. Hutton has succeeded so well in bringing together all 
this varied and useful information. 

Of details we cannot speak here. However, every Indologist 
ought to be interested in the short but valuable remarks on 
the origin of caste marks and on the holiness ascribed to the 
Ficus religiosa. 

6. The Language of the Maha-Naya-Prakasa. An 
Examination of Kashmiri as written in the Fifteenth 
Century. By Sir George A. Grierson, O.M. (Memoirs 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xi. No. 2, 12^ x 10, 
73-130 pp.) Calcutta, 1929. Rs. 2‘4. 

What at the present day we know about Kashmiri — as well 
as about nearly every vernacular of India — is chiefly due to 
the wonderful and never-ceasing activities of Sir George 
Grierson. His last work just as much as the previous ones, 
testifies to his marvellous grasp of every subject connected 
with linguistics as well as to his intimate acquaintance with 
every language that was or is spoken within the limits of 
Aryan-speaking India. 

The MahanayapraMsa, a treatise belonging to the Trika 
school of the Saivas, is the work of a certain Sitikanthacarya, 
who is said to have flourished during the reign of Husain Shah 
at the very end of the fifteenth century. The language is of 
great interest as it marks the transition from the Apabhramsa 
stage into what has finally become modern Kashmiri. And 
of this language, Sir George has given us a most thorough 
and scholarly prospectus which is of value to every Sahskritist, 
even if he be just as unacquainted with Kashmiri as is the 
present writer. 

Nothing can be said in detail concerning the excellent 
exposition of the grammar of the Mahdnaywprakdsa, even if 
certain points might give rise to very interesting discussions. 
A special interest seems to attach to the word fhaha “ vapour ” 
(p. 90), which cannot, of course, be derived from usman-. 
According to my humble opinion it must, in some way or 
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other, be connected with bdspa-, which is, of course, no real 
“ Sanskrit ” word but belongs to an old dialect with which 
we are so far not very well acquainted. The Prakrit forms 
of the word are said to be bdha- “ tear ” and bappha- 
“ vapour ” (cf. Vararuci, iii, 38 ; Hemacandra, ii, 70 ; Pischel, 
Grammatih, p. 209 seq.). Of these the former one apparently 
survives in Kashmiri as bdJia “ steam from boiling water ”, 
while with the latter one must evidently be connected bahd 
“ vapour, mist, steam ” as well as our phaha. But we cannot 
go into details here concerning the phonetic developments 
which would probably lead too far. We are in some slight 
doubt concerning the pronominal stem ena- (p. 109) as the 
suggested derivation nom-, nem~ could perhaps have had a 
separate origin. That ti (p. 117) is from iti seems obvious. 

Sir George Grierson in this work once more emphasizes his 
well-known suggestions concerning the linguistic position of 
the Dardic languages. His theory has met with very moderate 
approval. Personally we have long felt inclined to believe 
that it should in some way be upheld though most details 
still remain obscure. 


Inni del Rig-Veda. Prefazione, Introduzione e Note di 
Valentino Papesso. I. Rig-Veda (1. Testi e Document! 
per la Storia delle Religion! divulgati a cura di RafEaele 
Pettazzoni. 2. Religion! dellTndia, Vedismo e Brah- 
manesimo). 8x5, x + 148 pp. Bologna : Nicola 
Zanichelli, 1929. 

What will apparently be a general and extensive conspectus 
of the sacred lore of different religions is now being 
pubhshed under the able leadership of Professor R. Pettazzoni. 
An important place within such a collection must, of course, 
be reserved to the religions of India ; and what we have 
here must apparently be the very first volume of such a series 
as it deals with the venerable hymn-book, which stands at 
the head of the whole rehgious development of India. Signor 
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V. Papesso, whose name we have not often had the pleasure 
to meet with before, has in this nice little volume put together 
an introduction dealing with the Kigveda in general, its gods 
and its cults, as well as a translation, accompanied by short 
notes, of twenty-eight hymns belonging to the first mandala. 

The introduction makes easy reading and presents the 
main points of the traditional opinions in the Eigveda, 
its composition, its language, even its age. The chapter 
dealing with Vedic mythology is quite orthodox in its main 
tendencies which is perhaps just as well in a little book like 
this. As for the translations they seem well done, though 
in general the author walks carefully along the well-trodden 
paths of his predecessors ; and the notes, though scanty, 
generally contain what seems strictly necessary. We cannot 
criticize the translations in detail, but would like to remark 
that the one of I, 165 marks no progress, the much more 
as Signor Papesso holds the impossible idea of “ separating ” 
it from I, 170-71. A reference to the magnificent mono- 
graph of M. Dumont on the asvamedka (1927) is missing 
(p. 131) ; nor does a book by the present writer in which the 
theories of dkhydna and ritual drama are at least somewhat 
fully discussed seem to have attracted the attention of the 
learned author. 

But these are minor remarks which do not detract from the 
general value and usefulness of the book. We shall look 
forward with pleasure to the following volumes of the work 
of Signor Papesso. 


Vedische Mythologie. By Alfred Hillebeandt. Zweite 
veranderte Auflage in zwei Banden. I-II. pp. 547 ; 
X -f- 496. Breslau : M. und H. Marcus, 1927-9. 

The late lamented Professor Hillebrandt just before his 
death in 1927 published the first volume of a second revised 
edition of his celebrated Vedische Mythologie. It was with 
feelings of deep regret that one thought of how this eminent 
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scholar had not been able to finish his magnum opus ; but, 
fortunately, it turned out otherwise. The complete manu- 
script of the second volume was foimd in the drawers of 
Hillebrandt’s writing-desk. And Professor Scherman, of 
Mimich, has earned the profound gratitude of all his colleagues 
by seeing it through the press in a most careful and 
accomplished way. A young Bavarian scholar, Dr. W. 
Wiist, has been his helpmate in this laborious task. 

Hillebrandt did not possess the brilliancy of Bergaigne and 
Oldenberg, nor perhaps the extreme critical acumen of 
Pischel and Geldner. But, on the other hand, he was 
possessed of a most excellent capacity of common sense 
to which all his writings — and especially his greatest work — 
bear eloquent witness. His knowledge of the Vedas and the 
ritual was imsurpassed, he had profound interests in the 
classical literature of India — as testified to by his edition 
of the Mudraraksasa and his very useful little book on 
Kahdasa — and he was well read in folk-lore and the history 
of religions. No-one could reasonably want more from an 
author on Vedic mythology. Also the result was an 
uncommonly happy one ; for, from no book have we drawn 
and are still able to draw more useful information concerning 
the Vedic deities than from Hillebrandt’s monumental 
Vedische Mythologie. 

The present writer is the more willing to emphasize the 
merits of this extraordinary work as he himself does only on 
very few points share the opinions of Hillebrandt. That 
Soma is and has always been identical with the moon, the 
heavenly well of amrta, was one of the leading ideas of 
Hillebrandt ; it has, however, at times been hotly contested. 
Notwithstanding that we would fain, with a very few reserva- 
tions, subscribe to this ingenious idea. Also the chapter 
on Agni which, together with the great treatise on Soma, 
makes up the bulk of the first volume seems to us to belong 
to the most convincing parts of the work. But we cannot 
believe that the Asvins, to which most fascinating deities 
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very little room has been conceded, were some sort of nature 
deities. The opinion of the aitikasikdh {Yaska, xii, 1) and 
of the late Professor Geldner,^ to which we have formerly 
confessed our adherence,^ still seems to hold good : the 
Asvins were two beneficent rajahs of yore, “ die indischen 
Notheiligen,” to speak with Geldner. Also in the cases of 
Vanina, Indra, Visnu, Pusan and even other deities, we 
differ widely from the opinions of Hillebrandt, though, 
for quite obvious reasons, we cannot here enter upon a detailed 
discussion of these various problems. 

Differences of opinion, however, there are and will always 
be as the same facts react in totally different ways on different 
brains. But differences of opinion have got nothing to do 
with the estimation of a truly great and admirable work 
such as that of Hillebrandt. The profound learning, the 
sound argumentation, the simple but attractive style join 
in making it not only a useful but also a pleasant work. 
And there is one thing more which should not be forgotten. 
The late Professor Hillebrandt was a man who stuck well 
to his opinions but he did it in a human and tactful 
way. His polemics might at times be somewhat pungent, 
but it was never ungentlemanly. Over the intricate 
debates of scholarship he never forgot the higher duties of 
humanity. Thus he will always serve as a pattern to those 
scholars of the future who are apt to forget that life is too 
short to let differences of opinion create an everlasting enmity 
and feelings of inhuman aversion. It is melancholy to 
remember that his voice is now silenced for ever. 


Early Indian Sculpture. By LuDW^G Bachhofer. 
Vol. I : pp. xlvi + 137 (i), plates 1-62 ; Vol. II : (iii), 
plates 63-161. 12i x 9^ Paris : The Pegasus Press, 

1929. £9 9s. 

We have here two very fine volumes. A random opening 
discloses photographs of high technical quahty: and, turning 
^ Cf. Vedische Studien, ii, 31. ^ Cf. BSOS. iv, 340. 
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over the plates and finding among the subjects represented 
many old acquaintances, the reader will realize, perhaps with 
“ a shock of mild surprise ”, the importance of good repro- 
ductions for a due appreciation of works of art. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is such assistance more valuable than in the case 
of Indian sculpture and architecture, designed to confront 
a strong sunlight with outstanding contours and deep shadows. 
The plates are sufficiently numerous (161) to include all that 
is notable (except in the case of Gandhara) and to furnish a 
conspectus of the whole field. The arrangement is in order 
of developement, from Asoka and early acclimatized work 
to Barhut, Bodh-Gaya, Sanchi, Karli, Bhaja and Nasik, 
Amaravati, Udayagiri, and Khandagiri, ending with Gandhara. 
The pages de garde repeat from the table in the Introduction 
the particular descriptions, references, archseological, historical 
and technical appreciations. 

Dr. Bachhofer’s introductory chapters deal corre- 
spondingly with “ The Beginnings ” (pp. 1-16), “ Early 
Sculpture in India ” (the Early Phase, the Golden Age, 
the Late Period, pp. 17-64), “ The Sculpture of Gandhara ” 
(pp. 65-90), “ Buddha Statues in North-West, North, and 
South India ” (pp. 91-114) ; after which comes a “ Conclusion ” 
(pp. 115-124), and a bibliography and index (pp. 125-137). 
The several sections end with notes and references. The 
point of view is that of a connoisseur and technical expert, 
tracing the progress of artistic achievement and the develope- 
ment of particular motifs, conventions, and styles. As 
might be expected from the author of a valuable paper on 
the Era of Kaniska {Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, N.F., iv, 
pp. 21-43), Dr. Bachhofer pays great attention also to 
external chronological indications, which he applies with 
marked skill and effectiveness. His general attitude towards 
his materials is similar to that of Professor Foucher and 
Sir John Marshall, with whose admirable chapter in the 
Cambridge History of India, vol. i, he has, in respect of the 
period common to both, many points of contact. 
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Indian sculpture begins, in Dr. Bacbbofer’s view, with 
Asoka. Its technical maturity he ascribes, like Sir John 
Marshall, to foreign influence, holding, however, that its 
essentially Indian spirit requires the assumption of native 
craftsmen, acquainted with Persian models. Such figures 
as the Parkham statue (c. 200 B.c.) give evidence of pro- 
gressive Indianization and lead up to the thoroughly Indian 
work at Barhut, Bodh-Gaya, and Sanchl. The stage reached 
at Barhut itself attests an inherited skill in carving, though 
not upon stone. Bodh-Gaya, while mainly attached to 
Barhut, yet in some cases presages the developed art of 
Sanchl, with its more architectonic groups, its management 
of deep shadows and its comparative freedom from the 
dominance of the silhouette. In Sanchl, where the early 
school culminates. Dr. Bachhofer deduces in agreement with Sir 
John Marshall the chronological order of the four gateways 
of the great stupa ; but to the fourth, western, gate, which 
established itself as the model for later work, he ascribes an 
artistic, as well as a technical, superiority over the southern 
and eastern, where Sir John Marshall finds a greater genius. 
With Sanchl, though of somewhat later date, are associated 
the masterly figures in the Karli caitya, the Amohini tablet 
(somewhat rustic) from Mathura, some early reliefs from 
Amaravati and Udayagiri, and some free figures, such as the 
Besnagar Yaksi and the Yaksa Manibhadra from Gwalior. 

The late period (a.d. 75-200) is chiefly associated with 
Mathura, which supplied all northern India, and with 
Amaravati in the south. Its commencement is dated by 
the series of statues, starting with the figure of Kaniska, 
where the crude workmanship points to a degeneracy 
of the older school, due to pohtical troubles. 

The characteristic of the new art is the replacement of the 
calm and composed forms of the golden age by mobile and 
hvely figures and scenes often representing intimate life, 
drinking bouts, or coquetry. In Amaravati this developes 
into a pronounced exuberance and unrest, a tumxdt where all 
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is in exaggerated movement and the figures are sacrificed to 
the scenes : there is a great developement of the picturesque 
and an employment of expedients for realizing depth and 
interior spaces. While the old art was naturalistic and 
anything but unworldly, this sings “ a wildly enthusiastic, 
rapturous paean in praise of terrestrial fife To this school 
belong also some of the reliefs at Udayagiri. 

The discussion of the Gandhara school commences with 
a specially careful study of excavation and numismatic data, 
which definitely fix its beginning in the time of Azes, about 
the middle of the first century B.c. It represents a taking 
over by the Saka rulers of the Hellenistic art of the Greek 
rulers. Here comes the first dateable piece, the Bimaran 
vase. The next date is furnished by the Kaniska casket, in 
which, despite the clumsiness of the standing figures. 
Dr. Bachhofer finds some merits. With this he associates 
the HaritI statue (of 399, Seleucid era) ; and then he proceeds 
to construct a scale of a fixed points, on which Shahr-i-Bahlol 
and Takht-i-Bahl precede the TaxUa of the second century 
and the “ revived ” Gandhara art of the third and fourth. 
He finds precise discriminating marks for this art, which he 
regards as wholly un-Indian and appealing to a population 
territorially separated from India proper. 

It is in dealing with the Buddha image that Dr. Bachhofer 
arrives at his most original and pointed conclusions. 
Remarking first upon the obvious Greek origin of the 
Gandhara type, establishing its marks and synchronisms— 
in general agreement with M. Foucher — he proceeds to show 
that Mathura had originally an entirely distinct figure, repre- 
senting indifferently Buddha and Bodhisattva. About the 
year a.d. 129 the Gandhara type is introduced as “ Buddha ” 
and has then a vogue, which, however, fails to displace the 
native type. By a reflex influence the Mathura t}’pe with 
the usnisa as then understood, the daksindvarta curls and 
the bared right shoulder was imported into Gandhara, but 
only as a competitor with the original form, which maintained 
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its local supremacy to tlie last. In this part of his work 
Dr. Bachhofer is dealing with . narrow periods and with 
precise points of great cogency ; and the same definiteness 
appears in regard to the period of the reception of both 
types indifferently in Amaravatl. Since the “ war of the 
eras ” is still proceeding, we must not say that Dr. Bachhofer’s 
determinations are final in respect of absolute dates. But 
he looks closely and steadily at the artistic indications, which, 
despite the accidental nature of archaeological finds, cannot 
be denied their independent right to testify ; a testimony 
which with like fine observation and sound judgment is 
brought to light in the admirable papers contributed by 
Geheimrat Scherman to the Munchener Jahrbuch der Bildenden 
Kunst {Die dltesten Buddhadarstellungen des Munchener 
Museums fiir Volkerkunde, 1928, pp. 64-80 ; 1929, pp. 147-66). 

The concluding chapter is devoted to more general reflexions, 
the developement of the art in India, as elsewhere, “ from a 
confused and scattered to a collected and regulated style 
and thence to free and dissolved forms,” the early Indianiza- 
tion of the art ideals, the expressionism, the naturalism 
contrasting so marked with the super-cosmical quality which 
was to be dominant from the Gupta period onwards, the 
adherence to types, the supremacy of sculpture over 
architecture. It is to be noted that Dr. Bachhofer dismisses 
the suggestion of Roman influence upon the art of Amaravatl. 
He holds (p. 88) that “ the unmistakable peculiarity of every 
artistic expression upon Indian soil is due to Dra vidian blood, 
however much it may have been blended ”. 

Great care has been expended upon the typography and 
the exterior of this work, in both its English and its German 
form : it is a luxurious publication. The English translation 
is in places awkward, and there is a certain number of mis- 
spellings and misprints. 


F. W. Thomas. 
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Nabonidos and Belsha2zar. By Eaymond Philip 
Dougheety. 10 X 7^, xii + 216 pp. Yale University 
Press, Newhaven, and Oxford University Press, 1929. 
Price 13s. 6d. 

Professor Dougherty’s work constitutes the fifteenth volume 
of the Yale Oriental Series which has already given us so many 
valuable hooks. It is, as he describes it, a study of the closing 
events of the Neo-Babylonian empire, starting from his 
important discovery that Nabonidos spent a large part of 
his reign, not in Babylonia, but at Tema in Arabia, the crown- 
prince, Belshazzar, acting as viceroy at home. The fact 
throws light upon some of the events of the reign of Nabonidos, 
but at the same time is diflicult to explain. The Professor 
is probably right in thinking that there was more than one 
reason for it ; in the light of the “ Persian Verse Account of 
Nabonidos ” discovered by Mr. Sidney Smith I am inclined 
to believe that a leading factor was fear for his own safety ; 
there was a strong party in Babylonia hostile to Nabonidos : 
he had taken part in the conspiracy which had dethroned 
and murdered his predecessor, and in a distant oasis where 
he was surrounded by his army he would have considered 
himself safe. Unfortunately there is as yet no cuneiform 
information as to where Nabonidos was from the twelfth to 
the seventeenth year of his reign. But such evidence as is 
available makes it probable that he remained in Tema the 
larger part of the time and did not return to Babylon until 
the approach of Cyrus and the spread of Persian propaganda 
made it imperative for him to do so. It must be remembered 
that Babylonia had never been a fully united country ; 
even Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar, “ the Chaldeans,” 
have been plausibly connected with the Kalda whose original 
seat was among the marshes on the sea-coast. 

Professor Dougherty’s handling of his subject is very 
thorough : every scrap of evidence, cuneiform, classical or 
Bibhcal is examined and the various conclusions that may 
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be drawn from them are impartially stated. Later writers 
were naturally puzzled by the relation between Nabonidos and 
Belshazzar, and the two names were mixed together. On the 
basis of a tablet dated in the eighth year of Nebuchadrezzar 
in which one of the witnesses, Nabu-nahid, is stated to be 
“ over the city ” and “ son of a king’s man ”, the Professor 
concludes that the Labynetos of Herodotus who assisted in 
drawing up the treaty between the Medes and Lydians in 
585 B.C., was really Nabonidos and that the latter was 
sufficiently prominent at the time to represent Nebuchad- 
rezzar and the Babylonian Government. He further argues 
that such being the case there is no longer any difficulty in 
interpreting another statement of the Greek historian as 
showing that Nabonidos was the son of Nitokris, the daughter 
of Nebuchadrezzar. The actual words of Herodotus are 
(i. 188) : “ Now Cyrus marched against the son of this woman 
(Nitokris) who possessed both the name of his own father, 
namely Labynetos, and the kingdom of the Assyrians.” 
The difficulty is that whatever view we may take of the words 
in question they are not historically correct ; there was only 
one Nabonidos whose father was Nabu-balatsu-iqbi and not 
the same as his own. But the confusion between Nabonidos 
and Belshazzar in the Greek writers is complete ; Josephus 
alone recognizes Belshazzar by name, but adds that he was 
called Naboandelos by the Babylonians. As for Megasthenes, 
the literal translation of his reference to Nabonidos is : “ When 
this fellow (Labassoaraskos) had died by a violent death they 
appoint Nabannidokhos king, tho’ in no wise related to him.” 

Was Nabonidos of Arab (or rather Arabian) origin ? His 
mother seems to have been priestess of the Moon-god at 
Harran ; he himself was accused of heresy and, as Professor 
Dougherty notes, “ a text reveals that he did not venerate 
Marduk as the supreme deity ; that honour he ascribed to 
Sin, the Moon-god.” In Arabia the supreme deities were 
the Moon-god, the Sun-god, and the evening star, the Moon- 
god holding the first place and being specially worshipped by 
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the Aramaean population in that part of the country in which 
Tema was situated. Sinai itself was probably the mountain 
“of Sin”. 

However this may be, Professor Dougherty does well to 
draw attention to the fact that, unlike the classical writers, 
the author of the Aramaic portion of the book of Daniel was 
acquainted with the name and position of Belshazzar. This 
would indicate a much earlier period for the composition of 
the work than the Maccabean age, and would take it back to a 
time when memories of the Persian conquest of Babylonia 
were still comparatively fresh. 

I may add that ihbalakkilu (p. 120) means “ shall be 
stubbed up ”, and that a Hittite tablet (KUB iv, p. 25, 44) 
gives the pronunciation of the name of the star KAK-SI-DI 
as Ka-ak-zi-zi. 

A. H. Sayce. 

Samaria in Ahab’s Time. By J. W. Jack. T. and T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1929. 

This is a very useful compilation which will be interesting 
and informative to the lay reader as well as serviceable to 
the Semitic scholar. Mr. Jack is possessed of good judgment 
and has made use of the best authorities, and the book has 
been brought thoroughly up to the date of publication. 
The recent discovery of the cuneiform tablets of Ras Shamra 
with their alphabetic script which has an important bearing 
on the origin of the Phoenician alphabet, has naturally come 
too late for notice. The volume begins with an excellent 
account of Ahab’s palace, disinterred by Dr. Reisner ; then 
we have a chapter on Israelite art as revealed by archaeology, 
and this is followed by a chapter on the ostraka discovered 
in the palace by Dr. Reisner, w'hich was one of the most 
important discoveries yet made in Palestinian archaeology. 

The ostraka belonged to the jars of wme and oil sent to the 
palace from certain districts by the administrative officers. 
As Mr. Jack points out, these were first instituted by Solomon, 
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whose administrative system is discussed in a very interesting 
chapter. The localities mentioned on the ostraka are identified 
as well as the personal names. 

The last two chapters of the book are devoted to Ahab’s 
foreign policy, which is ingeniously defended, and to the 
religious situation in Israel during his reign. This last 
chapter on the religious situation is extremely good and 
suggestive ; perhaps Mr. Jack would ascribe too much 
influence to Elijah, but there can be no question that it was 
far-reaching. The well-chosen illustrations and maps 
contained in the book add to its value. 

The statement on p. 36 that “ business with the eastern 
lands could hardly be conducted with the Phoenician 
alphabet ” should be corrected : the Aramaic dockets on the 
Assyrian cuneiform tablets would alone show that it is 
incorrect. The documents used for writing in Aramaic 
would have been of papyrus or parchment, and they are 
referred to in the cuneiform literature though all traces of 
them have otherwise disappeared m the damp soil of Western 
Asia. The statement that the inscription on the wall of 
the shaft of Ahiram’s tomb at Jebel “ has been rapidly 
traced ” is also incorrect. The letters are deeply incised and 
unusually large. I very much doubt the explanation of 
the form PjDN IH"!'' on the ostraka. It seems to me much 
more probable that we have here the old case-ending of the 
nominative. In note 1, p. 70, the name of Professor Sellin 
should be inserted. Dussaud is probably right in seeing two 
places with the name of Yanu‘am on the Egyptian monu- 
ments. At all events, the Yanu'am usually meant by 
them was north of Damascus, That is proved by a passage 
in one of the Tel el-Amama tablets (Knudtzon, 197, 8), 
which seems to have escaped Mr. Jack’s notice, where the 
city is associated with Ubi or Hobah on the north side of 
Damascus (Gen. xiv, 15). If the Yanu'am of the Beishan 
stela was the Biblical Yanoah, this can only have been because 
the name of the latter place was assimilated by the Egyptian 
JKAS. APBIL 1930. 31 
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scribe to the better known Yanu'am, Nor can I agree 
with the statement that the name of Yaum or Yahveh is not 
found in Babylonian documents of the Abrahamic age. As 
for Yau-bihdi of Hamath the variant Hu-bihdi is quite 
suf&cient to prove that Yau is the name of a god. On p. 115 
it is incorrect to say that “ all ” the animals said on the 
Black Obelisk to have been brought as tribute from Mu 2 Ti 
show that it was the northern Muzri since “ apes ” were 
included among them. The most probable explanation is 
that the northern Muzri and Egypt were intentionally mixed 
together by the Assyrian artist, the apes having really been 
a present from Egypt. On the following page a correction 
is necessary ; the Late Assyrian Til-Garimmi and the Hittite 
Tegarama were one and the same place. Two misprints may 
also be noticed ; on p. 17 “ mason ” should be “ mason’s ” 
and on p. 148 “ have ” is printed instead of “ has ”. 

In a second edition, which is sure to be called for, it would 
be desirable to add an appendix containing translations, 
with the Hebrew text, of all the inscriptions foimd upon 
the Samaritan ostraha. 


Clavis Cuneorum. Part II. By G. Howakdy. 9^ X 6, 
560 pp. London : Humphrey Milford, 1929. 

It is some time since the preceding volume of Dr. Howardy’s 
exceedingly useful Clavis Cuneorum (No. 5) appeared, but 
the delay in publication is more than accounted for by the 
contents of this first instalment of the second part of the 
work. It contains a list of the “ rarer ideographs ” with their 
values, significations, and Assyrian equivalents, and implies 
a vast amount of labour and research. The present number 
contains the words or ideographic expressions with the 
prefixes GIS “ wood ”, SAM “ herb ”, and £ “ house ”, the 
references belonging to them alone necessitating a large 
expenditure of time and hard w'ork, more especially when 
the work is of meticulous accuracy and completeness. The 
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Clams, in fact, is as indispensable to the Assyriologist as 
Briinnow’s Classified List, and brings our knowledge of the 
Assyrian script up to date. In 273, 19 I should render 
“ urn ” “ ploughing ” rather than “ irrigation 

A. H. Sayce. 


Materiaux pour UN Corpus inscriptionum Arabicorum. 
Premiere partie : figypte. Tome deuxieme ; premier 
fascicule. Par M. Gaston Wiet. In Memoires publics 
par les membres de I’institut francais d’archeologie 
orientale du Caire, Tome 52. 14 x 11, 128 pp. Cairo, 
1929. 

This volume supplements Van Berchem’s inscriptions 
of Cairo published in 1894-1903, and the present fascicule 
covers the mosques of ‘Amr ibn el ‘Asi, Ibn Tulun, El Azhar, 
and El Hakim, the Nilometer, and various other early 
monuments. Some of the inscriptions in it are taken from 
originals that have come to light since the former publication 
appeared, but a large proportion are drawn from copies 
preserved by Maqrizi and other mediaeval Arab historians, 
the originals having been lost long ago. The accuracy of 
such copies can be relied upon with confidence, when one 
finds that wherever the writers reproduce an inscription 
that still remains, their copies prove to be literally exact. 
In this fascicule, contemporary accounts of some of the 
3 /9th century inscriptions still to be seen on the Nilometer 
and Maqrizi’s version of the only inscription of the time of 
the Ilishids now preserved, in a fragmentary condition, 
at Cairo, afford a test of this kind. It is easy to realize 
how valuable the earlier inscriptions are, not only for the 
history of the monuments to which they relate, but also for 
the deductions which can be drawn from them when the full 
texts are available. Among the contents of the fascicide 
are excellent general descriptions of the mosques of Ibn 
Tulun and El Azhar, from the notes of Van Berchem. In 
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his commentary on the inscriptions Professor Wiet follows 
Van Berchem’s method. Besides explaining the texts 
thoroughly, he searches for all useful conclusions and brings 
together information likely to be of service. The subjects 
that come up for consideration are various. They include 
points connected with the history of the monuments or 
of persons associated with them, questions of topography 
and of law and custom. Professor Wiet is thoroughly at 
home in every topic and his arguments are based on a large 
number of passages from the Arab and other authorities, 
full references being always given. 

To the list of inscriptions of the Khalifs of the first three 
centuries of the Hijra given on page 24 may be added two 
of Marwan II and one of El Mansur recorded by Jahshiyari 
(fol. 406), and besides the inscription of El ‘Aziz at St. Mark’s 
referred to on page 125, another is known and was published 
in this Journal for 1918, page 263. As regards the Nilometer, 
a curious question arises, Ibn ed Daya’s story in El Mukdfa’a 
(pp. 110-12) about the Ja'fari canal when examined seems 
most certainly to require that the Tigris began its regular 
seasonal rise in November or in October, that is one or two 
months before the death of El Mutawakkil. But the season 
for the flood of the Tigris is .\pril and May. It appears, 
therefore, that the story cannot be true. If this story, with 
all its circumstantial detail, must be rejected, can reliance be 
placed on what is mentioned in the course of it about the 
architect of the Nilometer, and how far can the information 
about the architect of the mosque of Ibn Tulun that comes 
from the same author be accepted ? Turning to the shurta, 
one may wonder whether the mention in Tabari i, 1907, 1. 11, 
may not be taken as showing that the institution was known 
already in the time of Abu Bakr. AVhile the shurta certainly 
acted as police, the question whether the functions of the 
sahib esh shurta were not, at some time, partly military, seems 
to admit of further discussion. In any case the shurta was 
obviously of great importance in the Arab state, and Professor 
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Wiet’s full examination of the position of the ^urta in Egypt 
is, therefore, a piece of work of which the value will be 
recognized. The subject does not seem to have been 
investigated at aU in the same way before, and it has involved 
much patient and discriminating labour. Studies of the 
same kind in this fascicule and in other publications may be 
regarded as part of an organized research into Islamic history 
that Professor Wiet is constantly carrying on. 

A. K. Guest. 


Catalogue General du Musee Arabe du Caire. Lampes 
et bouteilles en verre emaille. Par M. Gaston Wiet. 
Full-page plates, xcii. 13 x 11, iv -f 193 pp. Cairo, 
1929. 

This catalogue is a handsome book that anyone who cares 
for art might like to possess, and those who are interested in 
Islamic enamelled glass particularly will find a most useful 
guide to that subject. The principal objects of this description 
preserved are the mosque lamps (with an occasional suspension 
bulb or two also), the bottles being very much less common. 
A large part of the glass has inscriptions by which it can be 
dated, and the personages for whom it was made can be 
identified, and nearly all of it is found to come from Cairo 
and to belong to the eighth-fourteenth century, a considerable 
proportion of the lamps falling within a period of about 
twenty-five years. It was supposed formerly that the glass 
was made in Egypt, but the general opinion at present is 
that it is of Syrian manufacture. 

The catalogue contains a thorough description of every 
example in the Museum collection, with dimensions and a 
bibliography giving all information that is likely to be useful 
to a student, such as references to any reproduction of the 
object that may have been pubUshed and to any discussion 
of its inscriptions. An appendix enumerates in chronological 
order all the specimens of Islamic enamelled glass known 
anywhere, of which the attribution appears to be certain. 
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It appears that, apart from small fragments, the Museum 
preserves 118 enamelled glass objects, of which 87 can be 
dated and the total number of dated objects which has been 
reported anywhere is between 170 and 180 ; a few of the 
reports may be duplicates, so that an exact figure cannot be 
given. It is from the earliest and latest examples that one 
can expect to get the principal clues to the problem of the 
origin and places of manufacture of the glass. By means of 
the appendix, one is able to see how rare lamps and bottles 
are which date from either before or after the eighth-fourteenth 
century, and to trace any dated piece at once so as that one 
can examine and consider it. 

The Museum collection, comprising as has been seen, about 
half the dated examples known, is well distributed over the 
period to which the glass belongs, and may be taken as 
thoroughly representative. The plates in the catalogue 
reproduce the whole of it, except minor fragments, and the 
few lamps that have no inscriptions or ornaments. They are 
on a large scale and well executed, so they give a good idea 
of the beauty of the objects. The lamps do not differ much 
in form, but there is considerable variety in their decoration. 
They have several different schemes of ornamentation, and 
where the same scheme is followed, there is generally' a good 
deal of difference in some of the details. 

The catalogue was drawn up at the desire of King Fu’ad, 
whose interest in the promotion of science relating to Egy'pt 
is referred to in the introduction. Such a well-devised 
and well-executed publication is calculated to further the 
educational purpose of the Museum, and is a credit to those 
concerned. 

A. K. Guest. 


Khizanat al-Adab wa Lubb Lub.vb Lughat al-‘Akab. By 
‘Abb al-Qadir al-Baghdadi. Vol. I. Large 8vo, 
434 pp. Cairo: Salaflya Press, 1348. (1930.) 

It is nearly fifty years since this important work was first 
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published in a.h. 1299 (the date at the end of the last volume) 
and during that time it has been a constant source of informa- 
tion on account of the numerous works used by the author, 
many of which appear to be now lost. Copies have become 
extremely scarce and when available very expensive. It 
is therefore a great source of satisfaction that the owners 
of the press named above and Muhammad Munir ‘Abdo of 
Damascus have rmdertaken a new edition. The present 
volume, which goes only as far as page 226 of the old one, 
has the additional advantage of important corrections by 
such able scholars as Ahmad Taimur Pasha and ‘Abd al- 
‘Azlz al-Maimiini ar-Rajkoti and having been compared 
with the original autograph of the author and a copy revised 
by ash-Shingitl. 

All the verses, and other texts whenever necessary, have 
been carefully vocalized and errors of the former edition or 
those of the author himself corrected. Both paper and type are 
in every way superior to those of the first edition and the work 
when complete is to be fiunished with various indices to make 
it more useful than its predecessor. To judge from the size 
of the first volume the work, when finished, will fill about 
nine volumes and the editors promise rapid progress towards 
completion. 

F. Krenkow. 


al-‘Uqud ad-Durriya fi’d-DawawIn al-Halabiya. Edited 
by Muhammad Raghib at-Tabbakh. 8vo, 231 + 91 
+ 58 pp. Halab, 1347 (1929). 

The editor is the author of a large history of his native 
city Halab (Aleppo) and with this publication wishes to rescue 
from oblivion three of the poets of his town. 

The first poet Husain b. Ahmad al-Jazarl died 1023 (1614). 
He is perhaps the best of the three poets, and his collection is 
by far the largest. From his eulogies upon the mighty of 
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his time we get historical data which wiU supplement historical 
works upon Syria for the period. 

The second Diwan by Fath Allah ibn an-Nahhas has been 
printed before in a tiny volume (Cairo, 1290) and has become 
almost unprocurable. He died in Mecca in 1052 (1642). 
The editor cla ims to have corrected the errors of the first 
edition by comparing manuscripts. 

The third Diwan has also been printed (in Beirut in 1872) 
and is equally scarce. It is by Mustafa b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Babi who died in 1091 (1680). His poems consist mainly 
of praises upon the great of Aleppo, but he has some jocose 
verses such as upon a lost tooth. 

The collection gives us an insight into the literary activity 
in Halab in the seventeenth century of our era. 

F. Krenkow. 


Kitab an-Nujuii ash-Shariqat pi Dike ba'd. as Sana’i' 
al-Muhtaj ilaiha pi ‘Ilm al-Miqat. By Muhammad b. 
Abil Khair al-HasanI, edited by Muham.mad Eaghib 
at-Tabbakh. Halab, a.h. 1346 (1928). 

The date of the author is only approximately known. He 
lived some time in the tenth century of the Hijra in Damascus. 
I believe that the editor is also mistaken in the title and we 
should read “ al-Liqat ”, for the book deals with a number 
of trade secrets such as the making of pigments, gold-leaf fluid 
and inks of various coloius ; also about treating iron and in 
the last chapter advice is given as to how to know the two 
poles of a magnet and to take away the magnetic power 
and to restore it. The author was not a scholar and his 
language is at times difficult to follow. The little book is a 
valuable contribution to a literature which does not often 
find its way into print. 


F. Krenkow. 
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Kjtab al-Firasa li-Filimun, followed by Jumal Ahkam 
al-Firasa. By Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariya’ 
ar-Eazi. Edited by Muhammad Eaghib at-Tabbakh. 
8vo, 47 + 10 pp. Halab, 1347 (1929). 

The learned editor discovered both these treatises on 
physiognomy in the Ahmadiyya Library of Halab andhasmade 
them accessible in a handsomely printed edition. The science 
has had many followers in the East to this day, but the two 
books represent perhaps the oldest treatises on the subject 
that have come down to us. Unfortunately we are not told 
in the introduction to the work of Polemon who was the 
translator from the original Greek. A Latin translation was 
printed as long ago as 1583, and I believe that the Greek 
original does not exist. As regards the date of Polemon there 
appear some doubts as he is generally placed in the second 
century of the Christian era, but if he really came into personal 
contact with the physician Hippocrates, as stated in the 
introduction to the Arabic translation, he must belong to a 
much earlier period. 

The author of the second treatise is well-known and died 
in A.H. 311 (923). I hope to publish a translation of both 
treatises as they may be of general interest. 

F. Krenkow. 


As-SafInat an-Nuhiyya fi s-Sakinat ar-Euhiyya. By 
Abul ‘abbas Ahmad b. al-Khalil al-KhuwayyI 
8vo, 4-1-34 pp. Halab, 1347 (1929). 

Brockehnann in his History of Arabic Literature mentions 
the author, but wrongly gives the date of his death as the 
year 630. He was born in a.h. 583 and informs us himself in 
his work that at the age of ten he had already commenced 
his studies and though he studied law for a time he was 
desirous of taking to medicine ; he read the Masa’il of Hunain 
b. Ishaq, the Murshid of ar-EazI, the Dakhira of Thabit b. 
Qurra, but medicine did not appeal to him and he opened 
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a shop near the house of his father. The love of study remained 
however, and after his son was born he journeyed to Baghdad 
to Ibn Hubal (died a.h. 610, cf. Ibn Abi Usaibi'a I. 304) 
to read with him the Qanun of Ibn Sina ; then he travelled 
to Hamadan, having heard of the great reputation enjoyed 
by ‘Ala’ ad-Din at-Ta’usI (probably ‘Ali b. Musa whom 
Brockelmann places in the second half of the seventh century 
of the Hijra) and studied under him, and at last he went to 
Khorasan to Fakhr ad-Din ar-RazI, who he says was without 
equal in his time. Meanwhile he had also devoted hims elf 
to Shafi‘i law and became chief judge of Damascus. He had 
been of a weak constitution all his life and died at Damascus 
in A.H. 637 (the date 687 given in the edition of the Tabaqat 
of Subki is probably a printer’s error.) Owing to his philo- 
sophical training his treatise upon the soul does not begin with 
verses of the Qur’an but with the opinions of physicians, 
followed by the opinions of philosophers, then those of wise 
men, mystics (Arbab al-Qulub), ordinary people. These are 
followed by the classification of souls in which the lowest 
category is given to plants. The seventh chapter contains 
considerations for the purifying of the soul and the cleansing 
of the spirit and the concluding chapter gives the author’s 
own deductions and some of the details of his biographv, which 
have been utilized in the sketch of his life above. 

It would be very desirable that this short work should be 
made more widely known by a translation and we must 
be grateful to the editor for having made this rare and 
remarkable treatise accessible in a neatly printed edition by 
his own press. F. Krenkow. 

Kitab ad-Dal.\’il wal I'tib.Ir ‘ala l-Khalq wa t-Tadbir. 
By Abu ‘Uthman ‘Amr ibn Bahr al-Jahiz, edited by 
Muhammad Raghib at-Tabb.akh. 8vo, 80 pp. Halab, 
1346 (1928). 

Any new work of al-Jahiz must incite curiosity and a study 
of the book in question will once more prove what a keen 
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observer the author was. A manuscript was known, bearing 
the somewhat different title “ Kitab al-‘Ibar wal I‘tibar, 
in the British Museum (Or. 3886), and my friend Mr. Gibb 
had taken a copy with the intention of pnblishing it, but, as 
I learned from him, he had presented his copy to Ahmad 
Zeki Pasha in Cairo. There may even be some doubts as 
to the authorship, but the general tone of the arguments is 
much in favour of believing the book to be the work of the 
philosopher of Basra. A comparison of the edition, which is 
derived from a manuscript in Halab, shows marked differences 
from the British Museum manuscript, which as a rule is 
much shorter in each section and closes long before the printed 
text, but against this it contains a long introduction in which 
the author mentions some other writers on the same subject, 
which is missing in the print. This addition I hope to publish 
in extenso in another place. It is rather a pity that the editor 
could not make use of the additional manuscript, though the 
divergencies are at times so great as to present parallel 
texts with the same arguments but in entirely different 
wording. 

F. Krenkow. 


China : The Land and the People. A Human Geography 
by L. H. Dudley Buxton. With a chapter on the 
Climate by W. G. Kendren. 9x 6, xviii + 333 pp. 
Oxford ; Clarendon Press, 1929. Price 15s. 

The author of this work was a holder of an Albert Kahn 
Fellowship, and, like Lowes Dickinson and other holders of 
that Fellowship, he has fully justified its value by the book 
that it has enabled him to produce. It deals in fourteen 
chapters with The Land and the People ; Natural History ; 
Agriculture and Industries and their Geographical Relations ; 
Trade Routes, and their Relation to Industry and Commerce ; 
The Geographical Aspects of Chinese Culture ; The General 
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Conformation and Topography of China and its Dependencies ; 
The Structure and History of the Great Land Formation. 
Its final chapter, by W. G. Kendren, treats in an exhaustive 
manner the Climate. Space forbids the entering into a 
detailed accotmt of each chapter, but Chapter x on Chinese 
Culture will be fmmd especially interesting to the general 
reader. Authorities have been carefully consulted, including 
our old friend Wells Williams’ Middle Kingdom, the value of 
which has survived many years, for it was in its first edition 
the chief text-book on China so far back as the seventies 
of last century. The author states that the original con- 
ception of his work was due to Professor Roxby and Dr. John 
Johnson, and he acknowledges the assistance he has received 
from Professor Soothill, Lady Hosie, Mr. Liu, and others. 
Like so many others who have had the good fortune to reside 
in China, he finds that country an abiding memory. He 
states : “ China is a mistress who, when once one has known 
her, does not easily disappear from the memory, and often 
as I look at the Gingko trees transplanted to our pleasant 
groves in Oxford, I wonder whether ever again I shall see 
the parent stems burst into leaf in the courtyards of the 
temples in the ancient city of Kambaluc.” Not a few former 
residents in China wonder like him whether they will ever again 
revisit the scenes of their happy days in that country. The 
illustrations are nmnerous and good, and the work is plenti- 
fully supplied with maps, but there is no general map of China, 
the addition of which is suggested when a second edition is 
required. 

The work, which is well written and has been excellently 
produced by the Clarendon Press, will be found a most useful 
book of reference. 


J. H. S. L. 
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A Brief Account of Diplomatic Events in Manchuria. 
By Sir Harold Parlett, C.M.G. (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs.) X 6j, viii + 92 pp. London : 
Humplirey MiHord, 1929. 4s. 6d. net. 

This monograph on events in Manchuria was prepared 
for the biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
which was held recently at Kyoto, and published under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
As the late Mr. Headlam-Morley, Chairman of the Publica- 
tions Committee of that Institute, states in the Preface, 
“ the Institute has been peculiarly fortunate in securing the 
services of Sir Harold Parlett as the writer of this short 
history. His long connection with His Majesty’s Consular 
and Diplomatic Service has enabled him to bring to the 
record an unrivalled first-hand knowledge of the events with 
which he deals. ” Those events he has treated in an interesting, 
clear, and impartial manner, and in view of the important 
part which Manchuria has played during the last thirty 
years and is likely to continue to play in the future, we can 
strongly recommend to those who wish to know the past 
and present position of affairs in Manchuria, the able mono- 
graph which Sir Harold Parlett has written. 

J. H. S. L. 


Bibliography of the Japanese Empire, 1906-1926. 
Being a Classified List of the literature issued in European 
languages since the publication of Fr. von Wenckstem’s 
Bibliography of the Japanese Empire up to the year 1926. 
Compiled by Oskar Nachod. 2 vols. 10 x London: 
Edward Goldston ; Leipzig : Karl W. Hiersemann. 
1928. 

Essai sur la Mythologie Japonaise. By Nabuhiro 
Matsumoto. Austro-Asiatica, documents et travaux 
publics sous la direction de Jean Przyluski. Tome ii. 
10 X 8, 144 pp., avec 9 planches. Paris ; Paul Geuthner. 
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Nippon Shindo Ron, or the National Ideals of the 
Japanese People. By Yutaka Hibino, LL.B. (Imp. 
Univ., Tokyo), Founder of Ikuye Commercial College, 
Nagoya, formerly Principal of First Government School, 
Aichi Prefecture, and Member of Parliament Aichi 
Prefecture ; translated with an Introduction by A. P. 
McKenzie, M.C., M.A. 9x6, 176 pp. Cambridge 
University Press, 1928. 

Die Alt Japanische Jahreszeitenpoesie aus dem 
Kokinshu, in Text und llbersetzung mit Erlauterungen 
von Alexander Chanoch. Sonderdruck aus Asia Major 
Vol. IV, Fasc. 2/3. 10| x 7*. Leipzig. 1928. 

Ainu Life and Lore. Echoes of a Departing Race. By the 
Ven. Dr. John Batchelor. 9 x 6|, 448 pp, with 95 
illustrations, 15 being in full colour. Tokyo. 

These five publications are representative of the intensive 
study which Japanese and Europeans are devoting to the 
history, literature, folklore, and ideals of Japan. 

The Bibliography by Oskar Nachod continues from 1906 
the work carried to that year by the late Fr. von Wenckstern. 
The preface states : “ The publications dealing with Japan 
issued in the German, English and French languages have 
been brought together very extensively. Besides there are 
a good number of contributions in Dutch, Italian, Spanish 
and Portuguese, whereas the harvest gathered from literature 
in the Scandinavian and Slavic languages is a small one.” 
The bibliographical work on Japan in Russian is fortunately 
filled by the work of S. N, Matweew and A. D. Popow, who 
have allowed the author to use ample material from their 
Bibliography on Japan. The subject is divided into fifteen 
different sections and contains 9,575 items — a most useful 
and important compilation. 

From the actuality of bibliography we turn to the nulHty 
of myth, although after reading Dr. Matsumoto’s Doctoral 
Thesis, presented to the Sorbonne, one may well doubt the 
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suitability of the term “ nullity ” as applied to the myths of 
Japan ! The work is divided into an introduction, four 
chapters, and two appendices. First a resume of Japanese 
myths is given, the gods of Izumo, the descendants of the 
Sun and the tribes of Kyushu are then studied in turn ; 
and finally analogies are drawn between the myths of the 
Japanese and those of southern peoples and of the Ainu. 

Dr. Matsumoto disagrees with various conclusions reached 
by Aston, Kachod and other Japanologues and closes his 
dissertation with the statement of his belief that the mythology 
of Japan results from the fusion of many local traditions which 
have in the passage of time been dominated by the cult of 
the great goddess Amaterasu, ancestress of the Japanese 
Imperial line. 

This firm belief in his divine descent is the basis of the 
attitude the Japanese people assume towards their ruler ; 
an attitude difiicult for Occidentals to grasp, but one which 
should be elucidated by the excellent work of Yutaka Hibino, 
ably translated by A. P. McKenzie, whose admiration for the 
Japanese is unbounded. He describes them as “ the greatest 
the most progressive, the most virile, the most flexible and 
adaptable, and the most intelligent of Asiatic peoples ” ; 
whether such an unqualified statement should be applied 
to a race so highly assimilative and so slightly creative is a 
question that would bear argument were space available. 
There is, however, no question but that the ideals of the 
Japanese people are set forth in this book which is well 
epitomized in the legend on the jacket : 

“ The importance of this work, which was originally written 
for the stimulation and inspiration of Japanese youth, is 
due to the fact that it deals exclusively with conceptions 
with which every Japanese is familiar ; it gives a systematic 
exposition of the political and social creed which developed 
during the great Meiji period of 1868-1912 and now forms 
the basis of the common intellectual life of the people.” 

To understand the remarkable Meiji period a comprehension 
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of the political and social creed is essential, nor could it be 
more clearly stated than by this forceful leader of Japanese 
thought who has also written on Pure Loyalty, The Ideal of the 
Japanese Subject, Athletics from Practical Experience, and so 
on. Complete devotion on the part of every Japanese subject 
to his Emperor is the theme of Mr. Hibino’s discourse and 
General Nogi is the hero held up as a shining example. A most 
interesting and illuminating book. 

The study of Japanese seasonal poems from the Kokinshu 
is a part of the Doctoral thesis presented by Alexander 
Chanoch to the University of Hamburg in 1924. As he explains 
in the foreword, he has been at pains to give a rendering of 
these ancient texts which will bring over as completely and 
literally as possible the thought in the poet’s mind and in 
so doing has avoided Western poetic forms and their pit-falls. 
In this method lies, so it seems to me, the whole value of 
translation. It is important that the tenour of Oriental 
thought be comprehended by the West. Poetic forms cannot 
pass from one language to another. 

Dr. Chanoch in an interesting Introduction analyses the 
Kokinshu, touches on the masterly technique of the men who 
wrote it, describes plays on words and other matters necessary 
to the comprehension of the poems and then gives, in trans- 
literation and translation, the six books of “ Seasonal Poems ” 
written so long ago. The German renderings are charming, 
as, for instance, the following : — 

“ Wohlan ihr Earschen, auch ich werde abfallen. Wenn 
die ein-malige Kurze Blutezeit vorbei ist, werde ich von den 
Menschen schlechte Behandlxmg erleiden.” 

Short notes on forty-seven of the poets who contributed 
to the collection bring a most interesting volume to a close. 

The Ven. Dr. John Batchelor is described by his publishers 
as “ the greatest living authority on the language, customs, 
religion, and folk lore of the Ainu people ” ; nor can one 
doubt the accuracy of this statement. He first visited the 
Ainu in 1877 ; in 1879 he joined the Church Missionary 
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Society, with which body he laboured until his retirement 
in 1924, and since the said retirement he has been living 
in Hokkaido helping the Ainu people as a private individual. 
From the depths of his knowledge he speaks in the profusely 
illustrated book before us. It contains fifty-six chapters 
does this fascinating book, chapters with most intriguing 
titles : “ The Vines of Heaven and Sympathic Magic ” ; “A 
Woman, losing her twelve Sweethearts, at last Marries a 
Metamorphosed Bear ” ; “ Witchcraft and Ophiolatry,” and 
so on. It is surcharged with folk lore, mystery and legend 
so sympathetically told that it is not difficult to believe that 
the Ven. Dr. Batchelor is in receipt of a pension from the 
Hokkaido Government “ in recognition of his work among 
the Ainu race ”. 

F. Ayscough. • 

The Spirit of Chinese Poetry. An origmal essay by 
V. W. W. S. Purcell. With illustrations from ancient 
Chinese Drawings. 9 x 6, 43 pp. Siugapore, Shanghai 
and Hong Kong : Kelly and Walsh, Ltd. 

The key to Mr. Purcell’s work is contaiued in the note 
which precedes the book itself ; and as it is important to use 
the key which an author may proffer I quote the note in part : 

“ The genius of China is in its written language, in the 
curves and squares and dashes of its mystic signs. And the 
purest spirit of the language, as in all languages, is in its 
poetry.” 

It is to be regretted that this point of view has not been 
more universally recognized. Writing in 1886, A Memorandum 
for the Guidance of the Student, Sir Thomas Wade, whose 
lessons contained in the Yii Yen Tzu Erh Chi have been the 
basis for Anglo-Saxon sinology since their first appearance 
in 1867, said : “ I have insisted much in the Preface to the 
First Edition upon the danger of being seduced by the 
attractions of the written language.” In this sentence the 
eminent exponent of colloquial Chinese did, I venture to think, 
JBAS. APRIL 1930. 32 
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a great disservice to the cause of sinology and incidentally 
to the greater cause — the understanding of the East by the 
West ; an understanding greatly helped by a recognition 
of the “ genius which is the written language 
Mr. Purcell’s little essay — it runs to only forty-three pages, 
is a dehght ; a rare example of a sensitive appreciation which 
can bridge the chasm of alien thought and speech. To this 
matter of alien thought he is keenly alive ; his analysis of 
the Oriental and Occidental view-points is excellent ; and the 
“ exercise ” which he recommends in a charming “ envoy ” 
should be followed by all who are interested in the forms of 
Eastern thought, to all who desire to comprehend the spirit 
of the Chinese language which “ is in its poetry ”. 

F. Ayscough. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(January — March, 1930) 

SPECIAL GENEEAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
Thursday, 9th January, 1930 

The Marquess of Zetland, President, in the Chair. 

The special general meeting summoned to pass (I) the 
Burton Memorial Trust Deed ; (2) the following additional 
paragraph to Eule 4 of the Society’s rules ; — 

Provided always that in the case of persons domiciled 
abroad, it shall be within the power of the Council on 
being satisfied as to the credentials of any particular 
candidate, to dispense with these conditions. 

Both recommendations were carried unanimously. 

GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
9th January 

The Marquess of Zetland, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. K. P. Jha was elected a member, and twelve nomina- 
tions were approved for election at the next general meeting. 

Mr. H. A. E. Gibb lectured on “ The Origins of Arabic 
Poetry ”. Professor Margoliouth, Sir Denison Eoss, Professor 
Nicholson, and Dr. Barnett spoke, the President addressed 
the meeting, and a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the 
lecturer. 

The paper will appear in a subsequent number. 


13th February 

The Marquess of Zetland, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Dr. Phul Chand Addy. Sir Charles G. H. Fawcett, 

Mr. J. Andaraj. Miss Z. K. Hussain. 
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Mr. K. Sharama Khan. Mr. A. H. Siddiqi. 

Mr. K. G. Krishnan. Khan Ahmad Ali Sufie. 

Mr. Anthony Ferdinand Paura. Mr. Vadamalai T. Sevuga 
Mr. S. K. Eahman. , Pandya Thevar. 

Mr. Gustavus Martin Sewell. 

Eleven nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Dr. A. M. Blackman read a paper, illustrated by lantern 
slides, on “ The Drama in Ancient Egypt ”, of which the 
following is an abstract : — 

Dr. Blackman began by showing how deeply the dramatic 
sense was implanted in the Egyptian people, the drama 
entering into all their more important religious rites, such as 
The Opening of the Mouth (the rite by which a statue was 
consecrated and identified with the divinity or person whom 
it represented), the Funerary Liturgy and the Temple 
Liturgy. In all these rites the priestly performers impersonated 
gods or goddesses, and were appropriately masked or wore 
their attributes. 

Dr. Blackman then proceeded to deal with the main subject 
of his lecture, a dramatic text, composed at the very beginning 
of Egyptian history, probably when Menes made Memphis 
the capital of the newly united kingdom. 

The object of this composition was to glorify Memphis 
and its god Ptah, and to make that city not merely the 
political, but also the religious and cultural centre of 
Egypt. 

This document consists of a long narrative which associates 
with Memphis all the happenings connected with the feud 
between Horus and Seth, the division of Egypt between those 
two divine rulers, the deposition of Seth by Keb the Earth- 
god, and the accession of Horus (the prototype of all Egyptian 
kings), the son of Osiris, as sole ruler of the whole coxmtry, 
and the death, burial, and resuscitation of Osiris. The 
narrative then goes on to tell of the building of Memphis, 
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and ends with a remarkable theological treatise on the 
nature of Ptah. 

This narrative is interspersed with dramatic sections 
illustrating the events previously described. The speeches 
were pronounced by actors, standing possibly on a stage, 
wearing masks when they were impersonating an animal- 
headed divinity. That they actually acted is shown by the 
fact that the speeches in question were interspersed with stage 
directions, indicating the necessary action and gestures. 

This ancient play finds a very close parallel in our mediaeval 
miracle plays, and, strange though it may seem to say so, 
the modern cinema, where also a long series of dramatic 
incidents is broken up by a narrative thrown on to the 
screen. 

In ancient Egypt the narrative would have been recited 
by a reader standing or seated in front or beside the per- 
formers. The speeches put into the mouths of these per- 
formers are composed in the earliest form of the Egyptian 
language known to us and are taken from sacred writings 
that must date from before the Dynastic age. 

The most interesting part of the text is the end, dealing 
with the speculations of the Memphist theologians. These 
theologians took over the older and cruder Heliopolitan 
theology and gave it an entirely new significance. 

All powers participating in the creation are merely mani- 
festations of Ptah, the god of Memphis. Ptah is both the 
father and mother of the old Heliopolitan creator god Atum, 
who came forth as a thought from the heart and tongue of 
the creator god of Memphis. In heart and tongue are embodied 
the two gods Horus and Thoth, and through them Ptah has 
transmitted his power to all other gods. 

The organ of creation is “ the mouth, which named all 
thiugs ”, in which resided the old time gods of Heliopolis as 
teeth and lips. 

Shu and Tefnut, according to the Heliopolitan teaching 
begotten by Atum (in Memphis theology only a thought of 
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Ptah) and spat out of his mouth, came forth from the Almighty 
mouth of Ptah as thought expressed by the tongue. 

In all living beings heart and tongue as the representatives 
of the creator govern the other limbs, and teach them that the 
creator himself is “ in every body and in every heart ” and 
in them, his representatives, he thinks and commands all 
he wills. 

Prom this creator all things that Nature produces have come 
forth. He is also the source of civil and moral order in the 
world. 

Such an intellectual conception of creation and of world- 
order is most remarkable, and hardly to be expected at so 
early a date as 3500 b.c. and yet that is the tune when this 
document must have been compiled. 

In this teaching is foreshadowed the doctrine of the Logos, 
expounded by Philo in Alexandria and later adopted and 
developed by Christian theologians — the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel and the leaders of the great school of Christian 
theology in Alexandria. 

This Memphis teaching was certainly preserved as late as 
the time of Shebak of the twenty-fifth dynasty (from whose 
reign our copy of the text dates) and was probably kno^vn to, 
and discussed by, learned Egyptian priests in the Ptolemaic 
period. Philo, an Egyptian Jew, may well have gained his 
idea of the Logos from Egyptian sources, and the Christian 
fathers will also have been influenced not only by the teaching 
of Philo but by ideas widely disseminated among the learned 
of Alexandria. 

It is becoming more and more clear, as our knowledge of 
Egyptian religious writings increases, how important the 
story of the Egyptian rehgion is, not only for students of the 
Old Testament, but of the New Testament as well. Through 
the Greco-Egyptian scholars and theologians of Alexandria 
ideas first dimly propounded in the temples of ancient Egypt 
were spread abroad over Europe and the whole Christian 
world. 
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\Wi March 


The Marquess of Zetland, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 


Dr. Mathumal KaUaty 
Bhaskaran. 

Mr. D. A. Jessuram Cardozo. 
Babu Haripada Sen Gupta. 
Miss Hameed Mohd. Husain. 
Mr. H. S. Eamaswamy Iyer. 

Mr. K. L. Khanna. 


Dr. S. C. Nath. 

Dr. Andreas Nell. 

Pandit Uttam Singh Rao. 
Lieut.-Col. E. R. Rost, I.M.S. 
(retd.) 

Mr. Leslie de Saram. 


Four nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

Mr. R. C. F. Schomberg read a paper, illustrated by lantern 
slides, on “ The People of Sinkiang ”. 

A discussion followed in which Sir Denison Ross and Mr. 
Sallaway took part. The President addressed the meeting, 
and a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 

An abstract of the lecture follows. 

The modern province of Sinkiang comprises Chinese 
Turkestan proper, the old province of Hi or Kulja, the 
Khanate of Kumul or Hami, and part of the former province 
of Outer Mongolia. 

So great a region, situated in Central Asia, necessarily 
comprises a number of different races, which may be grouped 
imder three heads : (1) the settled indigenous population ; 
(2) the nomads ; (3) the immigrants. 

The settled indigenous population consists of the Turkis, 
who are fovmd in the south of the province between the Tian 
Shan and the Kuen Lun, and in the Eihanate of Kumul 
in the extreme east. 

The Turki is the original settler, as distinguished from the 
nomads, in Central Asia. 

The Turki is easy-going but not very interesting, and he is 
above all things a trader, not a merchant of great enterprise, 
but a petty dealer. 
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Besides the Turki, the Doulans have a claim to be reckoned 
amongst the settled dwellers in Sinkiang. They are not very 
numerous, and live along the Yarkand Kiver, with their chief 
town at Merket, about 40 miles north of Yarkand City. 
They appear to be Mongols who have comparatively recently 
embraced Muhammedanism, although some men claim origin 
from an ancestor in Darel, on the Indus. Their customs and 
habits show several typically Mongol tendencies. 

The nomads of Sinkiang may be divided into two classes, 
viz. the Mongols and the Moslems. 

The Mongols generally are divided into two groups, the 
Khalka or Eastern Mongols who use a different script, and 
the Western Mongols — the term is a Russian one. 

The connecting tribe between these two groups is the 
Uriankhai Mongols, themselves divided into two, the Yenisei 
who differ in speech and type (and are often Shamanistic) 
from the Kobdo and Altai Uriankhai who are more allied with 
the Torguts. 

The Torguts are certainly the most numerous of all the 
Mongols in Sinkiang, and are divided into three groups, at 
Yulduz, Khobuk Saur, and Shikho. 

The Torguts are remarkable people, in that the generality 
of them pass their lives in an amazing state of filth, discomfort, 
and degradation, gambling, drinking, and opium smoking, 
and this unidyllic existence is not due to poverty but to 
inclination. On the other hand, their leading men are often 
strangely, even disconcertingly modern — speak Turki, Chinese, 
Russian, sometimes even English and French. 

Besides the Torguts, the other Kalmucks are : — ■ 

The Zungurs, who live in the Kash valley, and the 
Charkhars, who were settled in the west of the province 
by the Chinese, who feared their virility near Peking. 

The Mohamedan nomads fall into three clear divisions as 
the Kirei Kasaks, found from the Borotala to the Altai ; 
the Kasai Kasaks, found in the Hi valley, throughout the 
mountains of Zimgaria, and in parts of the Tian Shan ; and the 
Kirghiz. 
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The Kirghiz are found throughout the Southern Tian Shan 
from Korla to the Pamirs, and again along the northern side 
of the Kuen Lim. They are also met with in the Pamirs as 
far as Tash Kurghan, and a few families are settled in the 
Hi valley and near Turfan. 

The Kirghiz are generally pleasant, passably clean, less 
addicted to thieving than the Kasaks, and considerably more 
cowardly. 

The immigrants into Chinese Turkestan are very varied, 
but pride of place must be given to the Timgan or Hwi-Hwi, 
the Chinese Moslem, who have dwelt there so long that they 
may perhaps be regarded as settlers. 

The Tungans are Shiahs, with perhaps some tinctures of 
Hanbalism. They are divided into the Da Fang, the orthodox, 
and Shao Fang or modernists, who do not go to Mecca, and 
are a small minority. 

There are also in the Hi district a number of Manchus, both 
of the Solon and Shipo (Sheppeh) clans. They are nearly all 
farmers, are prosperous, but do not get on very well with 
the Turki cultivators. 

The Manchus strike a traveller as intelligent and practical. 
They usually speak several languages, and have the attributes 
of a ruling race. 

Since the Russian revolution, large niimbers of Russians 
have entered the province, and have become either farmers 
or traders. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the population of the 
province, but the late Governor put it do^vn as about six 
millions. Of this figure, the greater part is formd south of the 
Tian Shan, and must necessarily be Moslem and largely Turki. 
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The account of the Isma^ili doctrines in the 
JamV al-Tawarikh of Rashid al-Din Fadlallah 

By REUBEN LEVY 

\ LTHOUGH references to the subject of IsmaTli doctrine 
have been frequent enough in the text-books and 
learned journals, the earliest source quoted in nearly all of 
them is the Ta’rikh-i Jahan-Gushd of Juwa}^!. By a com- 
parison of that work ^ with the corresponding section of the 
Jd)ni‘ al-Tawdrikh of Rashid al-Din it is evident that the 
latter is the source from which Juwayni drew most of his 
materials, and that for his compilation he used such sections 
of it as suited his purposes, omitting and transposing passages 
as he thought fit. In certain instances his omissions from 
the text have caused obscurities which the original version 
of Rashid al-Din does not contain, and quite often the 
borrowings have been incorporated without any great effort 
to make them fit snugly into their context. Since the 
Ta’rikJi-i Jahdn-Gushd is fairly well known I shall confine 
myself here to the work of Rashid al-Din, which seems 
destined for some time longer to remain in the obscurity of 
manuscript.^ 

The section begins with a short introduction bestowing 

* By the kindness of the Gibb Trustees, I have been able to use proof- 
sheets of part of the third volume of Mirza Muhammad Qazwini's edition. 

^ I have used two British Museum manuscripts, the well-known one 
Add. 7628 (fols. 212b ff.), which I call A, and Or. 1684 (fols. 1866 ff.), which 
is late, but occasionally has a better reading than the other. This I call B, 
while Juwayni, in Mirza Muhammad's edition (vol. iii), is represented by J. 

JKAS. JULY 1930. 33 
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praise upon Allah and compliments on the author's patron, 
and containing a statement to the following effect : In 
accordance with the instructions received from the “ King 
of the World ’’ (Uljajdiu Khan), complete histories were 
compiled of all the peoples of the world and of the various 
classes of human society in the seven climes — Turks, Chinese, 
Indians, Jews, Christians, Franks, inhabitants of the West, 
and Persians. A desire was then expressed by His Majesty 
for a history of the Sect of the Comrades (Raftqan) and the 
Society of the Propagandists of the Isma'ilis and Heretics 
(MaldMda), who are a people apart and who for a lengthy 
period of time were firmly established upon the throne of 
power and sovereignty and, further, kept the kings of all 
regions and the rulers of all countries in a state of sleepless 
fear and imcertainty because of their abundant forces, their 
constant supply of troops, stores, and equipment, their 
organization and the terrifying reports about them. 

In accordance with his sovereign’s desire, therefore, the 
author compiled a history of this people and included it 
in the Jdmi‘ al-Tawdrikh as a matter for reflection in 
all minds and a subject to be retained in all memories. 

In a further passage, after claiming to be merely a reporter 
of his materials and stating that responsibility for the truth 
or falsehood of them lies with his authorities and not with 
himself, Rashid al-Din explains how the various divisions 
in Islam arose, and how the ‘Alids, robbed of the Caliphate 
which was rightfully theirs, during the reign of the Umayyads 
carried on propaganda against them. He states, however, 
that this proved unsuccessful and that the ‘Alids were 
rigorously persecuted also by the ‘Abbasid Caliphs. Our 
author then continues : — 

jl Aii ^ jUj 

j JJIc 

^ A, f. 273a, towards the end. 
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CjIa) _) J -J 

3 i-ij ^ 3 

^ 3 >AH.»»>>- ^ 

t — 3 I jbiS^ t- a- 3 

(J^l <.^1^ W <■ JLaI 

^ ^ ^ ^ li^ L ^>- L , ** ikAj ^1 

jl j 1 »1-^ ^3^ < ^3‘X>- jl ij> 

c5ilj|3 (A, f. 2736) jU>. ‘^1 L’ J, l 3 3\ 

iC^u-w jjL^ 4seJ Ij Otr*-^ 

»w>> ^ UL”^U 

3 3 3 t ** >1 1 Jl) 

J jl/j * ^_. L" 3 (J — ►L" jl tjJljr" ^jlg>- 

-> 3 Au» j ai**. j 

_y5d^ C5^~^ 

„r-^ C-»3“LaJ C^ 

-? ^ J j^-J A):> ^ 

3 *^“^1 iZjj\^ 3 <Jl-<.) Im^s ji 1) i jj* ^3 

^(•^ J Ua^, (J^r^ (j\fj 3 

(^^j^3 <.^L« 


A 
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A) j (^1 yt’ L ^ j\ 4-Xli ^ ^ 

3 cr'*l 3^>\Luj^ 

aLj jl Ij tl > j y^3 ^ fc_a^lg» 

Cj^a\^3 OAc-L-^. 3 ijjl Cj jS-3 ji 

Cj^j^.3 (1 )^ — ^ 3 ^ 3 

3y ^ *«-l_>c <AJli- ■X^.^oZm jlj 3 

fr * ^ 

31 Cjtr^l Ij 

— ^ *■ *. 

*X»1 ^ 3 M* _j ^'“ ic ^ 

J»j 3^U yi^ J^j.3 ^1 yMa^ J>1 

r 1 w 

(S _3-^^ tw>Liai-l 

^ * 

jL^b jlj 

jl <ujl 3 ^y ^1“^* c^y*^ 

(S3 y jl;i j!)^»t' 3 j\;jb J^-> li!» J.^\ 3 bb 

^y. y>^ ^jjr^ ' jTc^I 

^ The corresponding portion in J[Tiwaym] begins here [ed. Mirza 
Muhammad, vol, iii, p. 144]. 

* Sic. According to Tabari (iii, 2509) her name was A.,*Jsl5 ^1 
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jlj jll ^3> OJI 

ijW 5 ^. > .*<1 ^‘i ** yjT 

yiK>- i^^\) (^_}^^_*^ 4 J 5 I 4vI1,»-k1 ^ 

Jrf J-^^' -r. i>‘ 

^1 (3 Iai 3 3tJ ji^ 1 jl Jl 

jL* lU ^ J. 3 

A) A_ui Ia^ A_ i» ..*« As j^3 Al ~ t.., i 3^l__jr^l j 
J, (_jAi 3^3 «.I!.*-»“^ jjl tJl<i>e>- _5 

1a>- 1A) _j C^’ 3”’^^ ^ 

A^L ^ 3 1 3 ^y>- AawLj ^33 

jl_»iiA) ji ji Jy-^ b 

Al “a _ 5 c_>l.»».Ij 1 Ijf'L^ 1 A^Lj 

^L*l <ji.*Aft jLic-L Ai 1 3 ji^ i jl ^ iii? 3 

3"^ iy^3Z^\3 3^se.S^ ^1 j\ jLjIcL 3 33j A,w*j>^ 

^ 3 y*y 3 (3^ "** cS ^jA 

^ 1 jIa-^L 3 *3^ f V;Lr IJLaI A-*« ^ i^ I haI 

^ J. prb.recte, 

‘ J. breaks off here and resumes at £. 1 » on n. 514. 
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It j jJaiJ 3 (J^\3 (S^r^ ^ ^ J ^ ^ 

J. y' ^ -> 

fr M> 

3 ir J. ^ -> jaa) _^*lls> 

J jl-ij_l y ^ y 3 l_/l-ij I 

«— J All ^ 

3 '^-^j fy^3^ Al) 1 A^j 

(J <J ^ i ‘^~ J oy ^ <3l^^ j. 

Jyjc-^Ul ^LUVlj Auly. ^U1 Ijjl 

dijljij aiamiL (3^^* '■^3^ 

c. 

b j-5^^ J 

uV, J::^^' ^ JA^'TotWj cJL. 

^ Ij <j X4 c3l olsj ^3:>U> ^ ji- jJ^ 

jl y3 i 5ji L_^l tUU- J a# jl 

41) A-« ^\JL^ 

ji j- j ai ^ J ‘^.‘^1 


^ J. resumes here. 
» B 


inserts ^_Uj J;- jlj ^ JU <, 
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j. (S ^ 5 Jl jjl 

I A> \jj \3 ^jv£>\e>- ]i9jla^ 3 

xJJlS^XZJL\> t_,L-:jl ^ 

^cl i 4 j jA) ji Aji) 3 j >y. y 

(_^jLw.) AiAii A aAij (JL- 

j ji J 

i lc5 UxiL’j-.J <^J.3 Jt A-i. tl*^jAlj' jL*( 

ji CjIai 

4A)i ^;5Cl ^ 0»l.i (S JS-^ a! 1 y>- 

A»-w-S< jj — vi5 j 


ijrj* 


.' Il« 


A^.^ v.5”*^ ^ (^^At X a;^ 

^ ^ A>-l-o At ^ A-^aji^o 

J A» 1 ^ AlxA^j ^ 

3 ^IAji-a) A*j A-4 Ji 'a 

AIxa.5 ^ L t (A, f. 274a) iIaIsA A^ ^ 


1 B <Ua> 

- J. breaks off. 

^ J. resumes. 

* ?<-»-LjJ. There is a lacuna in J.’s text. 
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J,3 1 ( J3^ iJl ^ 

1-5 J. ^ S' J' 

" Cj. ^ 3“ ^ 


'j-5lj < 

^ J' (^- 5 ' 

•A.)l_y^ jL-uil^^ Ijj 1 j^t* U Jl5 ^ 

ji j^S S(^^as>- ^S iSy. 3 

-5 cIasIj olsj O^Ip »J1^1 ^ 

^— ■* -J \^ I ^ 

3 iVjl jji S^ jl-.ii)_l jjAatir o-«L«l 

3 (31^—* Jl ^_*''^~~* J^-5 -^* "A — ^ (Sj^ 3* 

‘^3. ^ 3 

-5^ ‘"^ j; 31^ j JL«j J* 3 •^Jt 

iSj 3 Xi AjjUaj 1^1 jl_j X*l 

jLl^i^ (jj\ji. Aoj) jl-x; lj_jl_j c-^jl 

•w 

O' — O'Xmi S^_3^* *X1-i- C jl j\ AJll3 i_5JL>- _J 

^-5^^^*.5 Ajil:il \^y3j3^ jLlil 

^ The MSS. of J. omit. Mirza, Mufiammad conjectures ^ ^ [p. 148]. 

* — * A omits. 

^ J- jUUU-l 
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Wi It ^ J". ^ ^ 

( I i_a) 1 _ 3 ^ ji_) 

_)1 -5 >A-iu 3 ^.3^ ^3 ^ 

Ailc^Uil ji c^_jl::. j_j ^ y^ O.UI 

JLu> j5J \^\ jl _» I JyJ—^ 3 

^y^ iSy, ^ ^i«Ai ^y%y (Usl 3 cIL*-<-j_3^ 

ji ^ 3 cjlil <£■ 3 ^ 3 » 3 

J^LL*“ ^a yS.^ ^LjL* ^ I l^yC’i 

3I X^ IacI iXZ. jl3l ^ 3I y ^3 ^_4,-;l 

A^ I 3 ^ (3'^ <JlJl3t^ 3 *> 11^3 » ^ ^ 3 I A* 

<^^yS-i ^ I— ^ I 3^3 

jlgi^j 3 ISj (jj^ *3 ^ ^ ^ ^ 3^ fUi:*- 3 

^ ^ 3 jUi^ 3 


* — * J. omits ; A reads ^jUi* 
“ J. jljl 

^ Thus J. A, B [incorrectly] 

‘ J. JLi ^LU 
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[Translation] 

Looking about them during the days of the ‘Abbasid 
domination they [the ‘Alids] ^ observed that the field was 
clear and the enemy off his guard ; that men’s aims were 
trivial and their ambitions base, the pursuit of lusts and 
pleasure holding supremacy ; so that the call to do the right 
was suppressed and prohibition of the wrong overwhelmed. 
Accordingly they watched closely for an opportunity and 
put to the task of gaining converts propagandists who were 
smooth spoken men of wisdom and “ comrades ” of good 
understanding and eloquence. Now because of the great 
distances between regions they sent out men in four directions, 
the first being the East, from the confines of Khurasan to 
the furthermost boundary of Turkistan and the adjoining 
regions of Sistan. The second direction was South, beginning 
with ‘Iraq, Babel, and Kufa and extending as far as the 
furthest limits of Hijaz and the ^vad^ of the Yemen, together 
with the neighbouring region. The third direction was the 
West, beginning with Diyar Bakr and Diyar Kabi‘a together 
with Syria, and extending to the furthest limits of the West. 
The fourth region was the North from the coast of the Eastern 
Sea 2 as far as Basra and including Oman, Bahrayn, Sind 
and Hind, and on to China, together with the adjoining 
regions. 

For every region and every district they appointed 
propagandists, men of pleasant speech, goodly eloquence, 
and sweet lucidity, as well as of sagacious and alert intelligence. 
To them the terms of their compacts and the benefits promised 
for their association were set forth in detail, and they were 
ordered to rule their lives in spiritual immaculateness, bodily 
purity, and unblemished conduct ; thev were, moreover, 
to be good-natured, pleasant spoken, and hail-fellow with 
all men ; [in short] they were to be worthy of “ the white 
hand of Moses and the breath of Christ ”. And with every 

Square brackets denote the translator’s insertions. 

The Arctic and North Pacific. Nuzhat al-QulUb, trans. Le Strange, 

T\ 9Q1 ® * 
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man they were bidden to put forward their reasoning and 
conduct their arguments in fashion suited to his character 
and desires in life. 

Of the propagandists, they sent Zayd the Ahwazi to ‘Iraq, 
and Ahu Sa'id al- Jannahl to Bahrayn and the Yemen territory. 
He settled in the town of Qatif ^ and won over to his 
propaganda Abu Zakariya Isfahan! of the tribe of the Banu 
Kilab. By their aid and co-operation he [al-Jannabi] won 
over the towns of Ha jar and Lahsa and all the coastal 
territory of Oman, as well as Bahrayn and Basra. He was 
the contemporary of the ‘Abbasid Caliph Mu‘tadid and in 
the year 286 [a.d. 899] he sent propagandists to ‘Iraq. After 
Mu'tadid died al-Jamiabi’s affairs prospered, but finally at 
some time during the year 301 he met his death in the baths. 
His son Ahu Tahir succeeded to his office. 

In the time of Ja‘far Sadiq, [one] Ahu'l-KIiattab pro- 
pounded that Ja‘far had claims to godhead. Sadiq, however, 
denounced Ahu'l-Khattab and his companions. 

Amongst the propagandists was Maymun-i Qaddah [“ the 
Oculist ”] whose son was ‘Abd Allah b. Maymun ; both of 
whom were accounted amongst the learned and the aristocracy 
of the sect. 

It is related by the reporters and traditionists that Ja'far 
had four sons ; the eldest being Isma‘11, who through his 
mother was [?] ^ a Husayni ; the second was Musa, whose 
mother was a slave woman — (he is buried at the shrine at 
Tus) ; the third was Muhammad Dibaj, who lies buried 
outside Jurjan, and the fourth was ‘Abd Allah, knowTi 
as Abtah. Ja'far allotted the imamate to Isma‘il. He, 
however, was addicted to intoxicating liquor, so that Ja'far, 
disapproving of his conduct, declared that he had changed 


* On the Arabian mainland in the neighbourhood of Bahrayn. See 
Nuzhat al-Qulub, ed. Le Strange, p. 137. 

^ Bor the text, which is doubtful, Mirza Muhammad suggests jy— ^ 

"a grandson of Husayn ”. But this statement lacks point and 
significance, this Husayn not being a person of any note. 
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his intention with regard to him and bestowed the imamate 
upon Musa, the second son. Thereupon the sect of the 
Kuhistanis attached themselves to Isma'il and withdrew 
from the Shi'a body, arguing that Ja‘far, as the divinely 
preserved imam, had appointed Isma‘il [to succeed him]. 
The true appointment [they said] was the first one — seeing 
that one could not accuse God of changing his intention 
and that all which the imam himself did and said was right. 
So far as the imamate, therefore, was concerned, Isma'il’s 
wine-drinking created no disability. 

Because of their relations with Isma‘il they are called 
Isma'ilis, and the sect that was born and originated out of 
them is called the Seveners by reason of the seven Imams. 
With reference also [to their doctrine] that merely by reflection 
and reasoning the human mind is inadequate for and incapable 
of attaining a knowledge of God except through the instruction 
of ^ guide and instructor — with reference to that, 
they are called the “ Instructionists ” Further, 

they are called Bdtmis [“ Inwarders ”] — with reference to 
the doctrine that in the Qur an every word has an outward 
and an inward (bdtin) significance, a plain meaning, and an 
elucidatory interpretation as well as an allusive, suggestive, 
and cryptic one ; the common run of men imderstanding 
only the outward meaning while the chosen ones are informed 
of the inner significance. 

'When a person becomes firmly established in their beliefs 
and obtains permission to learn theology he is called Madhun 
[ licentiate ] ; when he reached the degree of propagandism 
they call him a Dd i [“ a propagandist ”] — when he reaches 
the stage of [heading] ten propagandists and becomes a person 
of consideration he is called Hujjat [“ proof ’"] — which means 
to say “ declaring the proof of God to mankind ”. AVhen 
he reaches the grade of perfection and is independent of aU 
further instruction he is called Imam. Above the Imam 
is the Asds [the fundamental ”] and beyond him again 
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in degree is the Ndtiq [the “ speaker There are seven 
Imams, each of whom has need of twelve propagandists 
and licentiates. 

According to orthodox teaching, Isma‘il died before his 
father Ja‘far Sadiq. He thereupon summoned the Wall 
of Medina (who held office as governor there on behalf of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphs) and a number of the elders and notables 
of Medina and showed them [the body of] Isma‘il which 
had been carried into the city on men’s shoulders from the 
village of ‘Urayd, four parasangs distant, where he had died. 
They provide the evidence for his death and they are supported 
by eye-witnesses and the documents of a number of persons 
present. His father buried him at Buqay‘. 

The statement of the group who attached themselves to 
Isma'il is that he did not die, but that [all this] was in order 
to mystify mankind. Further, that he was alive five years 
after his father's death. He was then seen in the Basra 
bazaar, where a man who had been ill of a chronic disease 
made a request of him. He took the sick man’s hand and 
promptly the invalid recovered, rose from his place, and 
walked away. Also IsmaTl prayed over a blind man, whose 
sight was at once restored. [They say] Ja‘far Sadiq's object 
in proclaiming IsmaTFs death was in reality that he might 
transfer to another the title to the imamate that was being 
conferred upon him. 

To cut a long story short, when Sadiq died, the main body 
of the Shi'a followed Musa, but a few proclaimed the imamate 
of Muhammad Dibaji and they came to be called the 
“ Dibaja ”. Similarly, a party declared themselves for the 
imamate of ‘Abd Allah Abtah, and they are known as the 
Abtahi [sect]. Now the ‘Abbasid Caliphs brought Musa 
from Medina to Baghdad and held him imprisoned rmtil he 
died. The ShTa declared he was poisoned, and brought 
his body to the side of the bridge, where they displayed him 
to the people of Baghdad in order to prove that there was 
no wound upon his body. They buried him in the Hashimi 
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tombs. 1 His son ‘AH b. Musa al-Eida remained at Medina 
until Ma’mun summoned bim to Khurasan, and he appointed 
him [heir] to the Caliphate — according to a document which 
is at the shrine at Tus to-day. In the end he died of poison 
at Tus and was buried there. 

Thereafter the ‘Abbasids sought for them ^ with the sword 
because of this claim to the imamate. Isma'iTs sons hid 
themselves ; some went from Medina towards ‘Iraq and 
Khurasan, while others went to the West. WTien Isma‘il 
died, his son Muhammad b. Isma‘11 (who was growm up when 
Ja‘far was alive and was older than Musa) left for ‘Iraq, 
alighting at Rayy. Thence he went to Demavand, to the 
village of [1] Samala. Muhammad-abad at Rayy is called 
after him. He had several sons in concealment. They 
established themselves in Khurasan and the frontier region 
of Qandahar, in Sind territory, whence their propagandists 
attacked the cities and persuaded men to their cause by the 
method of [promising each] the object he desired, until a great 
number had yielded to their persuasions. 

From the West also they summoned ‘AH b. Isma'il, who 
set forth for Syria. Seeing that he was making no claim 
to the imamate and that he had no following in that regard, 
he remained in Syria, where descendants of some of his 
kinsmen still live. 

In the year 295 [907-8] ‘Abd Allah b. Ma}’mun the 
Oculist, making an outward show of devotion to fasting, 
prayer, and good works but being in reality initiated into 
the secrets of that propaganda, settled at ‘Askar Mukram ® 
in the place called Sabat-i Abi Nuh. There his wealth and 
following increased, but when his enemies made an attempt 
on his life he departed to Basra, where he settled in the 
quarter of the Banu ‘Uqayl. Thence he went to Persian 
Kuhistan to Ahwaz, where he carried on his propaganda 

^ At Kadimayn. 

^ The 'Alids. 

^ Khuzistan. {^uzhat al-Qulub, tr. Le Strange, p. 110.) 
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and whence also he sent representatives to ‘Iraq [‘Ajami] 
to places like Rayy, Isfahan, Hamadan, and Qum. 


The next part of the Jdmi‘ al-TawanTch proceeds then to 
give a list of missionaries appointed to the various lands 
of Islam. Khurasan is singled out for special mention 
because its ruler, the Samanid prince Nasr b. Ahmad, and 
his vizier both helped in the Isma‘ili cause. ^\Tien Nasr 
died however, his son Nuh, who succeeded him on the throne, 
killed the Isma'ili rfd‘I together with every one of his 
supporters. 

Rashid al-Din continues : — • 


LmiJj ji Ij jLjLC-lr“l 

y Ij i c1j*VLl«_5 Aj A.4 1 A) A) 


CJ- 






j 3 > :‘Ji ji 

^l2-4 ^ j^3 uj^. ^y, I 

-j' j3> 3 3y ji jl jl A^Jjj 

^y j 3 ^ Aju.} A-i> 
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1 J. resumes here [p. 149], 

“ Qur’an, iii, 30. 

* Qur’an, xliii, 27. 

* J. vJ-" vJ^L«b 

* Qur’an, vi, 98. 

JKAS. JULY 1930. 


34 
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^ J. reads jl Jju j which makes nonsense of what follows. 

* There is a gap in A and B. The editor of J. (p. 150) reads here 
^Xt, i_3l:>jA>A.« although following the Hebrew or Aramaic. The 

closest approximation in any of the MSS. of J. is ^ ^JLoj 
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^ ^^-*1) i) ^ ^ 
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(A, 275a) j<S\ «jJll«j «_^Jl« jl ^yi^l (3 

«-L^^ <J1».» 5 ' ^^^1 v_j l5 

1 A, B j.>L,VI. J. as in text. 

” J- Ij 

® J. omits. 

‘ A, B, and J. omit I and read A _^l [«ie]. The reading in the text 

is conjectural. A possible reading for fUl A __^l might be jUa ja 1. 

' Qur. xxxTii, 107. 
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[Translation] 

To state the matter shortly ; men of high rank and 
propagandists in the Isma‘ili cause appeared in all the lands 
of Islam and propounded and explained their doctrines 
everywhere. To have mentioned them all would have 

^ J. breaks off here. 

* Qur’an, Ivii, 13. 

’ Ibid., ii, 185. 
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occupied too long, we have noted only a few of the noted 
ones in the fourth clime, particularly in Khurasan, ‘Iraq, 
Syria, and Yemen. 

The first part of their teaching was this, that every prophet 
has an executor and heir who, during his [the prophet's] 
lifetime, is the gateway through which his teachings become 
generally known. The epoch of the prophets was completed 
after seven [of them]. The first was Adam, and he was 
endowed with the necessary qualities and attributes ; his 
representative and heir, who took his place after his death, 
being Seth. His [Adam’s] epoch was completed by seven 
imams. After that Noah appeared, to abrogate the dispensa- 
tion of Adam. His epoch was completed by seven imams ; 
his executor being Sam. Ibrahim the prophet came after 
Noah as abrogator of his dispensation, and his executor was 
Isma‘11. And when seven imams had gone, his epoch was 
complete. Then came Moses as abrogator of Ibrahim’s 
dispensation, and his executor was Harun ; but since Harun 
departed from the world while Moses was still alive, Joshua, 
son of Nun, became his executor. MTien the epoch of Moses 
had been completed by seven imams, ‘Isa appeared ; and 
his executor was Simon Cephas. The epoch of ‘Isa, too, was 
completed by seven imams and after him came Muhammad 
the apostle and established a new dispensation, abrogating 
that of ‘Isa. His executor was ‘All b. Abi Talib, after whom 
came Hasan, then Husa}Ti, of whose stock also was the fourth 
imam ‘All b. al-Husayn, Zayn al-‘Abidin, then the fifth 
imam Muhammad Baqir, followed by the sixth, Ja‘far Sadiq, 
and then the seventh, Isma‘il b. Ja‘far. The Mu^mmadi 
epoch ends with him. So the series has continued up to 
the present imam, who is the wall of Egypt. ^ 

Further, according to their doctrine, in every age there 
is an imam divinely guarded from every flaw and weakness, 
to whom in every circumstance men have recourse for the 
interpretation of outward s)Tnbols and the solving of problems. 

^ The implication is that Isma'il is still alive. 
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And every profundity is elucidated by him. Moreover, 
the elucidation of cryptic passages and references in the 
Qur’an, the explanation of laws and principles, the knowledge 
of commandments, as well as of the general and the 
detailed in the true meanings of the commandments, and 
of the subtleties of the inner significance of mysterious 
passages, is impossible to all except through him and his 
“ word ” ; the difference between him and a prophet lying 
in the matter of inspiration. The world, they say, has never 
been without an imam of the kind, and if any man has been 
an imam, his father also has been an imam and his father's 
father back to Adam. It would be impossible moreover 
for any imam to die until after the son who was to be the 
imam after him was either born or had left his loins. This is 
the reference in the passage : “ The one being posterity 
of the other,” ^ and the significance of the passage : “ and 
he made it a word that should abide amongst his posterity.” ^ 
When there was brought up in argument against them the 
example of Hasan b. ‘All, who by agreement of all the Shi'a 
was an imam while his son was not, they replied that his 
imamate was held on trust by him. That is to say it was 
something impermanent, something accidental, whereas the 
imamate of Husayn was definitely established. The verse 
“ and deposited and definitely established ” ® refers to it. 

Of the ndtiq [“ the Speaker ”] they say that he is a person 
who establishes law, abrogating the law of them that have 
gone before and laying down new principles. He is, moreover, 
a person with the knowledge to interpret laws with an 
understanding of the hidden and esoteric in all created things, 
and able also to elucidate the outward and obvious meaning 
of laws as well as the principle that is hidden in them. 

(The appointed imam after Muhammad the Chosen was 
‘All, with the seven-fold imamate.) 

Another of their doctrines is that the imam need not be 

^ Qur’an, iii, 30. 

^ Ibid., xliii, 27. 

® Ibid., vi, 98. 
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apparent and tHat sometimes one may be obscured, in the 
same way that night and day succeed and follow one another 
so that regularly one is apparent and the other hidden. During 
the period when the imam is not apparent his propagandists 
must be abroad amongst men so that the fact [of there being 
no imam apparent] may not be used as an argument against 
the existence of God. 

The prophets are the recipients of divine inspiration, 
while the imams are the masters of interpretation, and in no 
age has a prophet been without an imam. 

A contemporary of Ibrahim’s was a certain person whose 
name is mentioned in the Torah, in the Syriac and Hebrew 
speech [Melchizedek] which in the Arabic is “ Malik al-Sadlq ” 
and “ Malik al-Salam They state that when Ibrahim 
came to him he gave him [Ibrahim] a tenth part of his cattle. 

Khidr, from whom Moses wished to learn theology, was 
an imam, or nominated ^ as an imam. 

There was an epoch of obscuration before Islam, when 
the imams were hidden ; and in the time of ‘All, who is the 
imam of that epoch [i.e. of Islam], the imamate became 
manifest again. From his time until Isma'il ^ or his son 
Muhammad, who was the seventh, all the imams have been 
manifest. There was a beginning of obscuration after 
Isma‘il ; and after Muhammad who was the last [imam] 
of the period of manifestation, all have been obscured, and 
all the imams after him will be obscured until the time for 
manifestation comes again. 

Another teaching of theirs is that Musa b. Ja‘far gave 
his life in ransom for Isma‘il and ‘All b. Musa al-Rida did 
the like in favour of Muhammad b. Isma'il ; also that the 
story of the “ sacrifice ” in the verse “ we redeemed him 
by a mighty sacrifice ” ® has reference to some matter of 
this kind. 

^ See note on text. 

^ There would seem to be some confusion in the text. It is doubtfrd 
whether it was IsmaTl or his son Muhammad who was seventh imam. 

^ Qur. xxxvii, 107. 
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To be brief, these beliefs and doctrines were spread abroad 
in all the lands of Islam, east and west, and they were 
disseminated sometimes covertly, sometimes openly. All 
are agreed on the point that no age can be without its imam, 
through whom God may be known and without whose know- 
ledge there can be neither theosophist nor gnostic. At every 
period also the prophets have made reference to him. Further, 
law has a patent and esoteric significance, the root significance 
being the esoteric one. The parallel is that of jewels in a 
mine which lie hidden within dark stone ; or that of pearls 
in oysters in the depths of the sea ; or that of the mortal 
spirit that is concealed within the dark body. On this 
matter they applied as an argument the divine words : 
“ A door hidden behind which lies mercy, and outside of 
which is torment ” ^ ; and “ Righteousness is not in entering 
your houses from the back of them,* but it is the righteousness 
of him who fears : therefore enter your homes by their doors.” * 
This means, piety lies not in occupying yourselves with 
outward forms, as the many do, but in self-restraint ; for to 
approve of the outward side of religion is the cause of evil. 


The doctrines spread by the original Isma‘111 propaganda 
were the basis upon which the New Propaganda (-V< Zj 

of Hasan-i Sabbah [Sayyidna] was formed. Of it Rashid 
al-Dln gives the following account, derived by him from 
reports made hy adherents 

(A, 2916) 

CjII 

^ y AtijJ jlr 1 3 jL»-l 


^ Qur. Ivii, 13. 

^ Presumably the point of this verse as a proof text lies in taking 
as a verbal noun (i.e. in “ their external appear in g *'), 

3 Qur. ii, 185. 
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1 There would appear to be a word missing here. ? 
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[Translation] 

The early votaries laid the foundations of their beliefs 
upon revelation and interpretation, in particular of the 
equivocal verses, and upon strange deductions from the ideas 
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dealt with in traditions and historical reports. Further they 
made such statements as these, that every revelation had its 
interpretation and that every plain meaning was accompanied 
by an esoteric one. “ Sayyidna ” [Hasan-i Sabbah] attached 
himself entirely to the doctrine of ta‘lim [“ instruction ”], 
and said, “ knowledge of God is derived not from reason 
and reflection but from the ta‘lim of the imam ; for most 
men of science are reasoning persons and any man may 
have his views upon the path of religion. If reason and 
reflection were sufficient to give a knowledge of God, the 
votaries of no religion could refute or criticize their opponents, 
and all would be alike ; seeing that all are equipped with 
reasoning powers. Since, then, the way lies open to refutation 
and criticism, one may overthrow some persons but [leave] 
others to follow their own discretion. The doctrine of 
ta‘lvm is that reason alone is insuflflcient, and that in every 
age an imam is necessary by whose ta‘Vim men may be 
instructed and made religious.” 

Hasan-i Sabbah also invented some glittering arguments 
to delude and impress people. Amongst the subtlest of 
his inventions is one which he employed to rebut criticisms 
of his ovm beliefs. He would say, “ For a knowledge of God 
science is either enough or it is not enough ; which means 
that if science is enough then no critic can refute the men of 
science, and if the critic should say that science and reason 
are not enough, certainly then there is need of an ‘ instructor ’ ” . 
As for [Sayyidna's] proposition that science is either enough 
or it is not enough (as is his belief), its purpose is to support 
his ovTi view. MTiat he regards as the truth is that ta‘llm 
is essential over and above science, while the belief of his 
opponent is that ta‘Um is inessential with science. If the 
latter be right, ta‘lim is either permissive — science in that 
case being determined by reflection — or is not even permissive, 
and science alone is necessary. If it were not so, knowledge 
of God would not be possible at all. 

(There are, therefore, these two divisions of thought and 
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Hasan-i Sabbah did not succeed in refuting the second of 
the two by his argument.) ^ 

The belief of the generality of mankind and of men of 
science is that the presence of science alone is insufficient. 
The employment of science in a particular aspect is something 
conditional ; ta‘lun and [divine] guidance, however, are 
definite. This applies to men who employ reasoning ; 
but there are some persons who may have no need of it,* 
although if it be present it is certainly not a hindrance. 

It is in line with this [form of argument] when Hasan-i 
Sabbah says of the prophet that he declared, “ I was com- 
manded to make onslaught on men until they say, ‘ There 
is no God but Allah ’ ” ; which means that all men must 
utter the formula, “ There is no God but Allah.” 

Such is ta‘lim. To sum up, it was with such feeble logic 
and worthless arguments that Sayyidna tried to win men 
over. 

' This is Rashid al-DTn’s interjected comment. 

^ ? science. ? la'llm. 
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rpHE nasalization of Indo- Aryan vowels results, generally 
speaking, from an original nasal consonant of Sanskrit. 
Thus H. ndu, S. nau, M. nav (nava) “ name ” all go back to 
Sk. ndman- (see Bloch, § 67, and Beames, vol. i, § 65). Indo- 
Aryan nasalization arises not only out of Sk. intervocalic 
nasals but also from consonant groups of Sk. of which the 
initial was a nasal. Thus H. G. B. Mt, M. ddt {data) “ tooth ” 
come from Sk. ddnta-. See Bloch, § 82, and Beames, vol. i, § 72. 

^ " Thesis approved for the Degree of Master of Arts in the University 
of London.” It is now offered for publication with a view to invite comment, 
criticism or support especially from similar linguistic fields in India. 
I wish here to express my heavy debt of gratitude to my teacher. Professor 
R. L. Turner, under whose kind and sympathetic guidance I had the good 
fortune of studying for three years in the School of Oriental Studies, London. 
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Bloch in J. As. 1912, i, p. 332 li. points out an important 
dialectical differentiation in the development of the Sk. 
group nasal + plosive and shows how M. and G. differ from 
the North-Western group in not voicing the plosive following 
the nasal. Indo-Aryan nasalization also results from the 
final -m of Sk. e.g. neuter nouns of M. with the final anusvara 
like moti (moti) “ pearl ” from Sk. mauktikam ; M. guru 
{guru) “cow, buffalo ” from Sk. gwupam — similarly M. pdMrw 
{■poMiaru) “ bird ”, vdghru (vdgharu) “ a tiger-hke animal ”, 
etc. For this and generally for the nasalization of final long 
vowels of M. resulting from the contraction of two vowels, 
the second of which was followed by a nasal in Sk. see 
Bloch, § 66. 

Nasalized vowels were not entirely unknown even in the 
earliest period of Sk. Both the anusvara and the anunasika 
are to be found in Vedic literature. The anusvara occurs 
normally before consonants and is represented by a dot 
written above the line. The anunasika occurs before vowels 
and is usually written with the sign called the candrabindu-, 
either above or immediately after the nasalized vowel. The 
exact nature of the anusvara and the anunasika is not quite 
clear. See Whitney, Sk. Gr., § 70-3. It is certainly a nasal 
sound and is distinct from the five class nasals. When final 
the anusvara usually stands for -m, sometimes for -n. Its 
proper place, however, is before sibilants and h io the body 
of the word, e.g. mdrhsd- “ flesh ” ; sirhhd- “ lion ”. See 
Macdonell, Vedic Gr., § 60, and Vedic Gr. St., § 10 f. Before 
plosives the nasal always had the form of a nasal consonant 
made in the same position as the following plosive, i.e. a 
corresponding class nasal, viz. m before labials, n before 
dentals, etc. For this reason the anusvara or pure nasal 
could not occur before plosives. 

“ Anusvara could not occur before stops and aspirates 
which had only corresponding nasals . . . before them in 
O.I.A. ; anusvara occurred before y, r, I, v, s, s, s, h only.” 
S. K. Chatterji, Bengali Language, vol. i, p. 358. 
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In Sk. itself tke final -m was weak and did not possess its 
full articulation. From a very early period it was assimilated 
to the following consonant. Manuscripts and printed texts 
represent this assimilated -m by the anusvara. But the 
reality and early occurrence of this assimilation is well brought 
out by the wrong analysis of the Pada Text in RV. iv, 11, 6, 
of ydn ni-pdsi as ydt instead of yam and other similar cases. 
See Macdonell, Vedic Gr., § 75. 

Anusvara and anunasika were common enough in the 
final position ; but medially they regularly occurred only 
under certain conditions, viz. before sibilants and h. Nasaliza- 
tion of vowels, therefore, was comparatively rare in early 
Sk. With the gradual development of the language, however, 
nasalization of vowels due to the influence of neighbouring 
nasal consonants became more and more common. It is 
quite a regular and important feature of Middle Indian. 
In Pali and in Prakrit all final nasals have become anusvaras, 
i.e. they merely serve to nasalize the preceding vowel. This 
weakening of the final nasal was in conformity with the 
general development of Middle Indian. Thus, as Bloch 
points out in his article “ La nasaUte en indo-aryen ” : “La 
nasal final perd son articulation buccale comme les autres 
consonnes ; mais la nasahte subsiste : p. aggim de skr. 
agnim, balavam de skr. balavdn, etc.” The final nasal being 
thus transformed into mere nasalization of the preceding 
vowel it could no longer be assimilated to the following 
consonant. It remained as a mere anusvara. Thus nasaliza- 
tions became more frequent in Middle Indian. Probably 
at first nasalized vowels became more common only in groups 
of words, but later nasalizations became apparent in the body 
of the word. Thus when an original consonant group of Sk., 
beginning with a nasal was simplified it gave rise to a nasalized 
vowel. In the body of the word before a plosive Sk. could 
only have a class nasal, e.g. kamp- not a nasalized vowel 
*kap-. But in some dialects of early Modern Indian Sk. kamp- 
becomes kdp- and thus has a nasalized vowel preceding a 
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plosive, which was not possible in Sk. In the body of the word, 
therefore, the group nasalized vowel plus plosive is a new group 
and is not to be found in Sk. The creation of this group 
depended upon the assimilation of the Sk. nasal to the 
preceding vowel. This assimilation and compensatory 
lengthening is one of the features of Modern Indo- Aryan. 
Thus from Sk. kamp- we get in H. G. B. forms with Jcdp-, 
M. Jcdpne (kdpane) “ to tremble ”. 

The group nasalized vowel plus consonant has undergone 
a further change, at least in M. and probably research would 
show a similar tendency in some of the other Modern Indo- 
Aryan languages, as certainly in Sgh. ^ In M. a general 
tendency to denasalize vowels has become apparent with 
only a few significant exceptions. Older dt (<ant) has 
become dt- e.g. Sk. tdntu- > M. tdla > tat “ thread ” ; Sk. 
ddnta- > M. data > ddt “ tooth ”, etc. But in front of 
voiced plosives the nasalized vowel had again developed 
a nasal consonant — or just possibly had always to some 
extent maintained it — before this process of denasalization 
set in. Therefore we find older dd ( < and) became *d”d > 
modern M. and : e.g. Sk. batidh- > M. budhato (or ba”dhato) > 
Modern M. bdndhto “ he binds ” ; Sk. kanda- > M. kddd > 
Modern M. kandd “ bulb, root ”, etc. 

Nevertheless in both cases dt (pronounced dt) and dd 
(pronounced dnd) the anusvara continues to be written. 
It therefore no longer denotes nasahzation of the vowel 
(except in one special case, viz. the oblique plural, for which 
see below, p. 545), but only a full nasal consonant between 
the vowel and the plosive. The oblique plural forms a special 
case because there the anusvara has a specific semantic value 
and is therefore retained in spite of general denasalization. 
Wherever the anusvara has retained its value it always 
stands for the nasal corresponding to the following consonant 
and therefore when in the oblique plural it precedes a sibilant 
or h at the beginning of a termination or a postposition it has 

^ See W. Geiger, Literatur und Sprache der Singhalesen, § 17. 
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its proper value — ^the value whicli it had in Sk. under similar 
circumstances. 

Although in the case of words of the type at {at < Sk. ant) 
the nasalization has been lost and the anusvara, though 
stiU written, has no value, in some words containing a short 
vowel followed by an unvoiced plosive the anusvara is 
pronounced as a full nasal consonant, e.g. hhint ('f^rl)) 
pimpal etc. This pronunciation, which is probably 

of learned origin, is discussed below, p. 552. 

The interpretation of the M. anusvara has always presented 
some difficulty on accoimt of these different values. Navalkar 
{M. Gr., § 37) distinguished four different values of the M. 
anusvara and in this he has been followed by a large number 
of writers on M. grammar, both native and European, like 
Bhide, Devadhar, H. Wilberforce-Bell, Darby, etc.^ 

The two pronunciations described by Navalkar as 'provin- 
cial, e.g. san'vrakshrm of and classical, e.g. sa^yoga of 

do not, however, require much attention. They 
occur only in tatsama words or in learned borrowings from Sk. 
The confusion of the M. anusvara, therefore, really depends 
upon its other two values, which only are to be found in the 
regular tadbhava words of M. These two pronunciations 
are called organic and nasikya by Navalkar : organic, when 
the anusvara is to be pronounced as a nasal consonant 
corresponding in position to the following plosive ; nasikya, 
when it merely nasahzes the vowel over which its sign, viz. 
the dot, is written. These two values are quite distinct and 
are not freely interchangeable. Thus “ number ” 

and ■^T^T “ mango ” must be pronounced as dkadd (> Modern 
M. dkdd) and dmbd (probably through older atnbd < abd < 
Sk. dmrd-) with the nasikya and organic pronunciation 
xespectively and not vice versa. 

^ G. H. Bhide, Marathi English Primer, Part i, Bombay, 1912, pp. 5-6. 
B. V. Devadhar, Resume of Marathi Grammar, Poona, 1926, p. 4. H. 
Wilberforoe-Bell, A Grammatical Treatise of the Marathi Language, pp. 8-9. 
Darby, A Primer of the Marathi Language, § 21, pp. 17-18. See also 
Linguistic Survey of India, vol. viii, p. 22. 

JBAS. JULY 1930. 
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The organic pronunciation of the anusvara is practically 
the same in M. as in Sk. M. words, therefore, with an organic 
anusvara could either be directly borrowed, from Sk., or could 
be descended from Sk., i.e. they may be tatsama or they may 
be tadbhava. But inasmuch as Sk. had no nasikya anusvaras 
in the body of a word, all M. words containing this sound 
and being of Sanskritic origin must be genuine tadbhavas. 
Cf. Navalkar, M. Gr., § 38 : 3. {a), “ In all pure Marathi 

words, the Anusvara assumes the nasikya sound.” See also 
Joshi, Pr. Vy., Ch. 1 (15). 

It is this nasikya anusvara which as indicated above (p. 540) 
has been lost in M. at a subsequent period. Probably it was 
first lost on the Desa or in what is called the Desasthi Bhasa 
or dialect spoken by the Desastha Brahmins. But it is 
extremely difficult to date the loss. In the first place owing to 
the enormous importance of Sk. M. grammar was completely 
neglected up to the beginning of the last century. Further 
the incentive to imitate Sanskritic forms in preference to 
tadbhava words must have exercised a strong influence and 
tempted those who wished to display their knowledge of Sk. 
to substitute the organic value of the anusvara for the nasikya 
value proper to the tadbhava form. For the organic was the 
only anusvara in their Sk. vocabulary and they looked down 
upon the nasikya anusvara which was only jprakrta and, 
not being found in Sk., unfit to be used by a “ learned ” 
Sanskritist. To add to this, the early grammarians of M. 
were strongly influenced by the KoknasthI dialect in which 
nasalization M^as particularly conspicuous.^ 

For a very long time two distinct dialects of M. have been 
recognized. The Desasthi and the Koknasthi Bhasa, the 
former leaning towards denasabzation, the latter towards 
nasalization. Thus on the Desa invented stories are current 
about the excessive nasalization of the Koknasthas, e.g. for 
“ eat it after dipping it in ghee ”, 

1 For this and generally on nnpronounced nasals in M., see G. P. Pavashe, 
Marathi Lekhandtila Ajdgaldnce Vccdtana. 
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a Koknastha is said to say, tumpant buncklun Jchd. A Desastha, 
on the other hand, tends to drop out even legitimate — nasihya 
only — nasalization. Thus for orthographic tupdta he would 
say tupat. Similarly a De&stha would say kokan where the 
Koknastha says kokan. 

The Peshavas, who played such a leading part in Maratha 
history, were themselves Koknasthas who migrated to Poona 
from their home in the Kokana.^ Poona properly belongs 
to the De& and therefore geographically falls under the 
denasalizing area. But here the KoknasthI dialect of the 
Peshavas must have exercised a strong influence. The Court 
and official language must have possessed a large number 
of nasalizations which were so prominent in the KoknasthI 
dialect spoken by the Peshavas and a number of other 
important persons coming from the Kokana. 

This influence of the nasalizing KoknasthI dialect may 
probably have been helped by the conservatism of the M. 
orthography. Though nasalizations may be lost in pronuncia- 
tion they do not at once cease to be written. Orthography 
is everywhere conservative and reluctant to recognize a 
recent phonetic change. To-day denasalization has repeated 
itself or rather has invaded the learned pronunciation in Poona 
and the change is about to be recognized. The existence of 
unpronounced anusvaras in M. was recognized by a Conference 
which met nearly thirty years ago. But its recommendations 
for the abolition of these superfluous anusvaras were not carried 
out.^ And even now, when Mr. N. C. Kelkar introduced 
a new method, viz. the dropping out of the unpronounced 
{anuccarita) anusvaras, in his Tilaka-caritra, vols. ii and iii, 
published last year, his action was described by conservative 
adverse criticism as “ revolutionary ”. See K. P. Kulkarni, 

^ See Kincaid and Parasnis, A History of the Mnratha People, vol. ii, 
p. 145, and vol. iii, last chapter, which is entitled “ The End of the Chit- 
pavana Epic ”. Citpavan is a term applied to the Koknastha brahmins. 

^ See Marathi Salapatraka for October, 1904, and G. P. Pavashe referred 
to above, p. 542. 
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“ Maratlilce Suddhalekliana,” in Lokasiksana, vol. i, no. 6, 
June, 1928. 

As Mr. Pavashe points out, in Ms article mentioned above, 
the predominance of the Koknasthi dialect continued in the 
last century even after the Peshavas lost their power and the 
British came in . It was quite natural for the then Government 
to accept the pronunciation of the leading community, viz. 
the Koknasthas as representative of standard M. Not only 
had the Koknasthas played a leading part in the pre-British 
period but even during the last century they continued to be 
prominent in politics, social reform and literature. The 
importance of the Koknasthi dialect, with its official recognition 
by the Government, thus further helped the retention of the 
anusvara in writing. From Dadoba Pandurang, whose epoch- 
making M. grammar appeared in 1824, onwards M. gram- 
marians were strongly influenced by the Koknasthi dialect. 
Hence we find laid down in all M. grammars rules for the 
writing of the anusvara whether pronounced or not. This 
gave rise to a difference between the M. as spoken at home and 
as learnt at school. Grammatical textbooks disregarded the 
actual prommciation and blindly followed the tradition of 
the orthograpMc anusvara. From tMs divergence between 
the actual and the grammatical pronunciation arises the 
anusvMa wMch is merely perceived by the mind and not 
actually heard by the ear. (Cf. keval mands, kdnds navhe, 
vdtndrd anundsik svar, G. K. Modak in the Vividhajndna- 
vistdra for October, 1925, vol. Ivi, no. 10. See also the 
classification of anusvaras that are pronounced and those that 
are not pronounced in Devadhar, Resume of M. Gr., pp. 4-5.) 
The existence of the anusvara is felt in such cases presumably 
because it is associated with a grammatical or orthograpMc 
nasal in the form of the anusvara. 

In spite of the conditions favourmg the retention of the 
anusvara, the denasalizmg tendency of the De^ has, as 
suggested above, become apparent m the standard pronuncia- 
tion of Poona and Mr. Kelkar’s books are only attempts at 
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post facto recognition of this change. As an individual, 
though important, attempt at spelling reform it has met with 
opposition. But though the adoption of the new method 
is a controversial matter it is recognized practically on all 
sides that there are “ some ” unpronounced anusvaras in 
Modem Marathi. See N. C. Kelkar, “ Tilakcaritratil ^uddha- 
lekhan,” in Maharastra, Nagpur, 18th March, 1928. 

Though learned recognition was accorded to denasalization 
in Mr. Kelkar’s books pubhshed only last year, this would not 
entitle us to assume that the change is very recent. The 
recommendations of the Conference referred to above (p. 543) 
put it at least thirty years back. But that is not all. Un- 
pronounced nasals were apparently known at a much earlier 
date, but they were suppressed as being corrupt by M. 
grammarians who refused to recognize them. Already 
Navalkar, who wrote his grammar more than fifty years ago 
(2nd edition 1880), notes that the nasikya anusvara was 
generally omitted in the Dakhan, § 37 : “ The Nasikya is 
usually omitted in the Dakhan, and when it is considered 
necessary to pronounce it distinctly, chiefly in honorific 
forms, it is changed, even by the higher classes, to the dental 
^ tyald to them, erroneously tyd-n-ld.” 

The instance given here by Navalkar is important because 
it shows how when an anusvara is kept, as in the present 
instance, on account of its semantic value, it is given the value 
of a full nasal consonant— organic if possible or n which is the 
commonest nasal, as in tyd-n-ld which to-day has three 
optional forms, viz. (1) correctly tyald, commonly (2) tydnd 
or sometimes (3) tydnnd (see p. 558 below). Navalkar looks 
down upon denasalization as his words “ even by the higher 
classes ” indicate. Now, however, this very denasalization 
is about to receive learned recognition in M. 

But denasalization, in reality, took place even much earlier 
than Navalkar’s time. In the article by G. K. Modak, referred 
to above, we see that even in Moropant’s (died a.d. 1794) 
manuscripts there is considerable hesitation in writing this 
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nasikya anus vara. He does not omit any organic anusvara 
and whenever he omits an anusvara it is invariably the faint 
nasikya anusvara which to-day is felt but not heard. May 
we not infer from this that the weakening or loss of the 
nasikya anusvara dates back at least from the end of the 
eighteenth century ? 

We know that nasalization was lost at an early period, 
particularly when associated with a high vowel like i. Already 
in the Middle Indian period this loss is noticeable, e.g. Sk. 
vimmti > A.Mg. visa, Sk. trimsdt- > A.Mg. tisd ; Sk. simhd > 
Pkt. siha, etc. See Pischel, § 76. If we accept Pischel’s 
derivation of M., A.Mg., S., dadha from Sk. damstrd- we can 
have an instance in which even without the presence of a 
high vowel nasalization has been lost in Middle Indian ; 
but the equation str > dh renders this etymology doubtful. 
It is to be noted that what is lost is not a full nasal consonant 
but, as in M., mere nasalization of a vowel. This denasaliza- 
tion has descended into Modern Indo-Aryan. See Bloch, § 71. 
For the loss of Old Indo-Aryan anusvara following the high 
vowel i in Modern Indo-Aryan generally and particularly 
for Bengali instances see S. K. Chatterji, Bengali Language, 
vol. i, § 177. The physiological reason for the early loss of 
nasalization in association with the high vowel i probably is, 
as suggested by Bloch, the imconscious reciprocal movement 
of the uvula to correspond to the position of the tongue. 
See J. Bloch, La nasalite en indo-aryen. Such loss was probably 
helped, at least in the beginning, by the fact that the nasal 
corresponding to the continuants, the proper anusvara, 
e.g. corresponding to s or A in words like Sk. vimsati- or 
simhd-, could not be heard as distinctly as a class nasal 
before a corresponding plosive and therefore tended to be 
dropped out. 

Besides numerals like M. vis “ twenty ”, tis “ thirty ”, etc., 
where the nasahzation was lost after a high vowel, in the M. 
words gosdvl “ an ascetic owning a cow ” and sdi also a 
kind of ascetic from Sk. go-svdmin- and svdmin-, we probably 
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have instances of the early loss of nasalization before a high 
vowel. The general rule of the development of Sk. intervocalic 
-ni- in M. is that it opens out into -v- at the same time imparting 
its nasality to the preceding vowel, e.g. Sk. grdrna- > M. gdv 
(gdva). See Bloch, § 137. From Sk. go-svamin-, therefore, 
we expect M. *go-sdvi and from Sk. svdmin- > M. *sdvi > 
*sdl > sea with ^subsequent loss of nasalization. In sdi 
the -V- is lost perhaps because it is a word of politeness 
frequently used. 

The standard M. of Poona, though based upon a denasalizing 
dialect and falling within the denasalizing area, has been, as 
indicated above (p. 540), strongly influenced by the nasalizing 
dialect spoken by the Koknasthas. This has created a hopeless 
confusion as to the value of the anusvara. Words in which the 
anusvara may be legitimate only as indicating nasalization 
seem to have come to be fixed in the language with the organic 
value of the anusvara. Such is probably the explanation of 
the fact that from Sk. mdrjdra- the form of the word in the 
Kokana has mere nasalization, viz. mdj'ar “ cat ” while on the 
De^ it has a class nasal, viz. mdnjar. The class nasal, here, 
is dental n inasmuch as j is a dental affricate. The nasal 
consonant is mdnjar cannot be explained merely as due to 
the initial nasal for this is not the general rule in M. Thus 
M. mdjih) “middle” from Sk. madhya- or mdtkd “head” 
from Sk. mastaka- or mdjne “ to be rude, impudent ” from 
Sk. mddyati has no spontaneous nasal in spite of the initial 
m-. These are all instances from the standard dialect. It is 
quite likely that in a dialect in w'hich nasalizations are 
prominent, as in Koknasthi, the initial nasal consonant may 
nasalize the following vowel. Even on the Desa we find 
instances of such nasalization, in the vulgar speech, where it 
further develops into a nasal consonant before a voiced 
plosive. This is, of course, not recognized in the standard 
speech or in the literary language. Thus for M. -rnadhe “ in, 
within ” (= Sk. madhye) an uneducated person is heard 
saying -mandi. Similarly maiig for standard mag “ after- 
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wards Here we are clearly not dealing with the retention 
of a Sk. nasal before a voiced plosive. This is apparently 
a case in which spontaneous nasalization first appeared owing 
to the presence of an adjoining nasal consonant and was 
later developed into a full nasal consonant. A similar 
reasoning may be helpful in explaining the spontaneous 
nasal consonant in H. nangd as opposed to M. ndgvd “ naked ” 
from Sk. nagna- or H. mdrignd as opposed to M. mdgne “ to 
ask for ” from Sk. mdrgayati. 

Once the spontaneous nasalization appears the twofold 
value of the anusvara helps the confusion between mere 
nasalization and the insertion of a nasal consonant. If the 
nasalization of, say, mdjar is to be emphasized and the change 
of denasahzation has only left class nasals, the speaker will 
substitute the organic value of the anusvara for the nasikya 
one, and say rmnjar. Thus mdnjar would be a form of 
affectedly learned origin. Words borrowed from a nasalizing 
dialect into one which had lost nasalized vowels and possessed 
only nasal consonants may tend to be borrowed with the nasal 
consonant. Moreover such borrowings would be looked 
upon with greater favour, not only on account of the pre- 
eminence of the speakers of the nasalizing KoknasthI dialect, 
but also because the full nasal would give the word a more 
learned or Sanskritic appearance. Some such reasoning will 
explain at least some of the spontaneous nasals in M. 

The nasalization of the vowel with the nasikya anusvara 
was at some period or other lost ; but it certainly was present 
at one time, for it has come down to us orthographically 
and there is no reason for assuming it to be unreal from the 
beginning. Moreover without the existence of some sort of 
nasalization it would be hard to explain the presence of a nasal 
consonant which has apparently arisen out of it before voiced 
plosives. If the group nasal plus plosive had been simplified 
without leaving any trace of nasahty we might have expected 
forms like *dg. for M. diig “ body ” from Sk. dhga- just as we 
get M. dt (dta) “ in, within ” from Sk. antdr. The n after 
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the long vowel o which has undergone compensatory 
lengthening, cannot be explained without the existence of 
some sort of nasalization before the voiced plosive g in the 
actual form that we get in M., viz. dng. 

The development of a homo-organic nasal consonant from a 
nasalized vowel followed by a voiced plosive is qiute natural. 
It is only a matter of inaccurate timing or lack of synchroniza- 
tion. If the nasal passage, opened for the nasalization of the 
vowel, is left open for shghtly too long a period and the 
organs of speech are already brought into position for making 
the following voiced plosive, inevitably an on-glide is heard. 
This on-glide is no other than the insertion of the homo- 
organic nasal consonant. Such an on-glide is less likely before 
an unvoiced than before a voiced consonant inasmuch as in 
the former case the voice is not carried right through and the 
loosening of the vocal chords, in anticipation of the imvoiced 
consonant, makes it more likely that the nasal passage be 
closed before rather than after its due time. Lack of synchroni- 
zation is a recognized factor in phonetic change. We have 
a number of instances in which owing to inaccurate timing a 
homo-organic voiced plosive develops after a nasal consonant, 
e.g. Sk. vdnara- > H. bandar, M. vdndar “ monkey ” ; Sk. 
carrmhdra- cammadra- > M. cdmb{h)dr, etc. See P. D. Gune, 
Introduction to Comparative Philology, Poona, 1918, p. 51. 

The importance of Sk. and of the nasalizing dialect may also 
serve to explain the formation of M. doublets like tant, tdt 
{tata) “ thread ” from Sk. tdntu- or kantd, kdtd {Jcdta) “ thorn " 
from Sk. kanaka-. Orthography has led Bloch to accept 
both these forms as regular developments in M. See 
Bloch, § 68. 

It seems, however, that the doublets with the short vowel 
plus the nasal consonant are learned and are practically 
confined to learned or affectedly learned use. They have 
escaped, apparently without any cause, the general change 
of compensatory lengthening. It is rather difficult to accept 
the theory that the change of compensatory lengthening 
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occurs only optionally in the case of these words, without 
any specific reason. If at all they belong to the language, 
they must have been incorporated into it after the change 
of compensatory lengthening had been completely worked 
out and was no longer operative. Moreover the fact is 
significant that the popular forms that are much more 
commonly used, from amongst these doublets, are those 
which have the long vowel. It seems reasonable, therefore, 
to accept only the forms with the long vowel and orthographic 
anusvara as genuine tadbhavas and to look upon the doublets 
with the short vowel and nasal consonant as tatsamas or 
semi-tatsamas. 

Bloch refers to these doublets only in the group nasal + 
unvoiced plosive. But it seems that such doublets are equally 
legitimate when the following consonant is a voiced plosive. 
Thus side by side with ant, at, (at) we can also have doublets 
like ang, dng “ body ”, bhaiig “ breaking ”, bhang “ parting 
of the hair ”, etc. The doublets in the case of words having 
the voiced plosive are not as prominent as in the case of those 
that have the unvoiced plosive since the difference between 
the two doublets is more prominent in the latter than in the 
former. The temptation to undo the effects of compensatory 
length is much more feeble before voiced consonants than 
before unvoiced ones, to a person desirous of either displaying 
his knowledge of Sk. or to one who is anxious to emphasize 
nasahzations ; for in 

Sk. and- > M. ad or > and 

the original Sk. and the tadbhava M. are very much alike, 
differing only in the length of the vowel ; but in 

Sk. ant > M. at > at 

the original Sk. and the M. tadbhava differ not only in the 
length of the vowel but also in possessing or not possessing 
a nasal consonant. The difference between the lengths of 
the vowel is not as noticeable as the presence or absence of 
the nasal consonant. The development of the homo-organic 
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nasal before voiced plosives may very likely have been 
helped by the fact that it made the original Sk. word closely 
resemble the M. word derived from it. When, however, 
an attempt at such resemblance was made in the case of words 
having the unvoiced plosive, the speaker looking down upon 
denasalization was not merely satisfied with introducing 
the nasal consonant, but also tried to do away with the 
compensatory lengthening, thus giving rise to tatsama or 
semi-tatsama doublets. In front of voiced plosives com- 
pensatory length would be most prominent in initial syllables 
especially if the word begins with a vowel. In this case the 
temptation to undo the effects of compensatory length seems 
to be visible in the optional length of the initial a or a of M., 
where the learned preference is exercised in favour of the short 
a. Thus we have both aiigan and dhgan " courtyard ” where 
the latter would be the regular form and the former a learned 
doublet made to resemble the original Sk. word, ahgana-. 
In the variation M. amhd, dmbd “ mango ” we have an 
instance of false analogy as the original Sk. word, dmrd has 
a long initial and not a short one as in ahgana-. 

The variation in M., therefore, is : — 

(1) Long vowel nasalized plosive, later becoming 

(а) long vowel nasal consonant -|- voiced plosive and 

(б) long vowel denasahzed -|- unvoiced plosive ; 

(2) short vowel -f- nasal consonant -f- plosive, voiced or 
unvoiced. 

Of these two the first is regular in the development of M. 
while the second is of learned origin. Illustrations of the first 
variation as affected by the subsequent change of denasaliza- 
tion will be found below, p. 554. 

A. Lloyd James and S. G. Kanhere seem to be puzzled by 
the fact that orthographic is pronounced in two 

different ways and means two different things : — 

“ WTiat decides which value is to be given to the dot is not 
clear, e.g. is pronounced dehdt = in the body, whereas 
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^^frl is pronounced deh^nt9 = end of body, death.” — 
School of Oriental Studies Bulletin, vol. iv, pt. iv. 

The explanation of this twofold pronunciation is to be found 
in the fact that whereas in one the second part is a tadbhava 
postposition -at (> -at, from Sk. anldr) “ in, within ”, in thn 
other the second part is a tatsama, Sk. anta “ end ”. 

“ in the body ” is pronounced to-day without nasalization 
as dehatt 

The learned creation of doublets with a short vowel plua 
nasal consonant was probably helped by the equivocal value 
of the M. anusvara. These doublets seem to have had a very 
wide extension. They seem to be at the bottom of certain 
spontaneous nasals of M. The influence of the KoknasthT 
dialect has already been referred to above and an explanation 
of the spontaneous nasal in M. manjar “ cat ” suggested. 
See p. 548. The nasal in this word has no counterpart in its- 
Sk. original. Similarly from Sk. words not containing any 
nasal we have few other words in M. which seem to insert 
a spontaneous nasal consonant, e.g. Sk. bhitti- > M. bhint 
“ wall ” ; Sk. pippala- > M. pimpal “ the peepal-tree ” ; 
Sk. sihya- > M. sihke “ cord for hanging objects ” ; Sk. 
vr^cika- > M. vincu “ scorpion ” ; Sk. sipra- > M. simp 
“ mother-of-pearl ” ; Sk. silpin- > M. simpi “ tailor ” ; Sk. 
ucca- > M. unc “ tall, high ” ; Sk. ustra- > M. unt “ a 
camel ” ; Sk. kurca- > M. kuncd “ brush ” ; Sk. kuttim- > 
M. kuntan, kuntin “ go-between ” ; Sk. yudhyate > M. 
junjhne beside vulgar jujhnx “ to fight ” ; Sk. dcanmna- 
> ancavne “ to wash the hands after a meal ” ; Sk. 
vijnapti- > M. vinantif “ request ” ; Sk. paksd- > M. pahkh 
“ wing, feather ”. 

For the spontaneous nasal consonant in the type M. bhint,. 
pimpal, etc., may we not have an explanation somewhat- 
similar to that offered for the nasal in M. manjar ? The cases- 
are not exactly identical because in bhint, pimpal, etc.,, 
there is no nasal consonant, preceding the spontaneous nasal 
^ Bloch, § 70, calls this word a " curieux tatsama 
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■consonant, which may nasalize the vowel and later develop 
n class nasal. All the same for the type bhint, pimpal, we 
also have doublets — but doublets that are looked down upon 
as vulgar and not recognized in the standard M. Forms like 
bhit (bhitad), pipal (pipal) are also heard in the speech of the 
uneducated lower classes. These forms are probably genuine 
tadbhavas while the doublets with the short vowel and nasal 
consonant are most probably of learned origin. The forms 
in the vulgar speech are not influenced by orthography and 
are correctly maintained without any nasal. Where the M. 
.anusvara goes back to a Sk. nasal we have forms containing 
both the short and the long vowel with the anusvara. But 
in the type bhint, pimpal, there never was even a nasikya 
anusvara on the long vowels in bhJt, pipal, and therefore when 
the forms with the short vowel and anusvara were recognized, 
the anusvara stood for a nasal consonant and the new forms 
completely ousted bhit, pipal, etc., which have been fortunately 
preserved to us in the vulgar speech of to-day. 

A peculiar, though not very convincing, explanation of the 
spontaneous nasal consonant in M. nirdnjan “ an article 
used in worship ”, may be noted here. This is offered by 
R. B. Joshi in his M. Bhdseci Ghatana, § 195. The reason is, 
according to him, saukarya-paksapdta, or selection in favour 
of the easier. He says that the original and proper word is 
nirdjana. It has been erroneously confounded with niraii- 
jana-, a very common epithet of Brahman, and for the sake 
of ease changed to nirdnjan ! This explanation is mentioned 
here because in what follows Joshi furnishes an indirect 
corroboration of the explanation suggested above for the 
nasal consonant in M. nidnjar. He says, that the Kokni 
people pronounce the word with the anusvara and later the 
anusvara so commonly known in the Kokana came to be 
used on rd in the original word nirdjana for the sake of ease 
in prommciation, “ muled sabda nirdjan ydtil ‘rd'var uccdrdce 
■soyi sdthi koknMld phdr paricit jo anusvdr to denydei cdl 
padli . . .” 
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Below are given some words illustrating the development 
or retention of the nasal consonant before voiced plosives 
and its loss elsewhere. 

(1) Sk. nasal + voiced plosive > M. nasal + voiced plosive : 


Ortho- M. pronun- 


Sk. 

graphic M. 

elation. 

Meaning. 

angana- 

dmgana 

dngap 

courtyard. 

diiga- 

dmga 

dhg 

body 


dmghola 

anghol 

bathing. 

angustha- 

dmgathd 

ahglhd 

thumb. 

anguli- 

drhgula 

dngnl-i 

finger. 

anda- 

drkda-e 

And-e 

egg, testicle. 

dmla- 

arhba 

amb 

bitter extract from 
gram nut . 

dmrd- 

^mbd 

ambd 

mango. 

udumbdra- 

umbara 

umbar 

glomerous fig-tree. 

amaiigala- 

omgala 

oiigal 

dirty, impure. 

anjali- 

orhjal 

onjal 

handful. 

ava + lamb- 

olarhbane 

olambfie 

to depend upon. 

kaiigu- 

kdjhga 

hang 

a kind of berry. 

kand- 

kdmdd 

kandd 

onion. 

kambald- 

kdmbale 

kdmble 

blanket. 

kumbhakara- 

kurhbhdra 

kumbhar 

potter. 

khaifia- 

khdmda 

khavid 

a small piece. 

skandhd- 

khdmdd 

khanda 

shoulder. 

skambhd- 

khdrhba 

khdmb 

post, pillar. 

gaiijd- 

gdrhjd 

gdnjd 

an intoxicating herb. 

candrd- 

cdmda 

ednd 

moon. 

jambu-. 

jdihbaj 

jamb. 

particular kinds of 

jambula- 

jdmbhala 

jdmbhal 

fruit. 

jdnghd- 

jdmgha 

jaiigh 

upper thigh joint. 

stambha- 

thornba 

thomb 

dullard. 

tamrd- 

tdrhbe 

tdmbe 

copper. 

tunda- 

tomda 

topd 

mouth, face. 

stambh- 

thdmbane 

thambne 

to stop. 

pahgu- 

pdmgd, 

pdmgald 

pdiigd, 

pdngla 

lame. 

panjara- 

pdmjara- {polo) 

pdnjar- {pol) 

cage, fold. 

pariditd- 

pdrhdyd 

pdrjtdya 

Benaras Brahmin. 

pandura- 

pdrhdhard 

paifdhrd 

white. 

pinda- 

pemda 

pepd 

a kind of cake for 
cattle. 


perhdhl 

perf4hi 

a bundle (of hay) 

bandh- 

bdrhdhane 

bandhne 

to tie. 

bindu- 

bimdali 

bindU 

a particular orna- 


ment. 

a kind of sweet. 


burhdl 


bundi 
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Ortho- M. pronun- 


Sk. 

graphic M. 

ciation. 

Meaning. 

bJiangd- 

bhdmga 

bhdhg 

parting of the hair. 

bhanjanihd- 

bhdmjani 

bhdnjari i 

division after a 
certain mode. 

bhdnda- 

bhamde 

bhande 

pot. 

bhdriddgdra- 

bhdrhddra 

bhdnddr 

store. 

mandana- 

mamdane 

mandne. 

to arrange, arrange- 


mdrhdani 

tndndnl 

ment. 

mataiiga- 

mdrhga 

mdiig 

name of a caste. 

mandapa- 

mdrhdava 

mandav 

festive tent. 

mendhra- 

memdhd 

mendhd 

goat. 

randd- 

rdrhda 

rand 

a prostitute. 

rdndhayati 

rdmdhaife 

randhne 

to cook. 

lamba- 

Idrhba 

lamb 

long, distant. 

lohd khaifda- 

lokharhda 

lokhand 

iron. 

lambate 

lombaxie 

lombne 

to he suspended, 
to hang from. 

vandhyd- 

vd rhjha 

idrijh 

barren (woman). 

sahgata- 

samge 

sahge 

with. 

sandhyd- 

sdmja 

sdnj 

evening. 

sandhi- 

sd mdhd 

sdndhd 

joint. 

admbara- 

samba ra 

sdmbar 

deer-like animal. 

s(i>ga- 

sirhga 

sing 

horn. 

srfigdtaka- 

simgddd- 

sihgddd 

water-chestnut. 

aikhatfdd- 

serhdd 

sendd 

top. 

sindura- 

seriidSra 

send Or 

red-lead. 

swij-dd- 

sojhda 

sond 

trunk of an elephant. 

hambhd- 

hambaraife 

hambarne 

lowing (of cows). 

hiiigu- 

Loss of Sk, 

hlyhga 

. nasal 

king 

assafoetida. 

(2) before 

unvoiced plosives : — 

Ortho- M. pronun- 


Sk. 

graphic M. 

ciation . 

Meaning. 

ahkd- 

drhkadd 

dkdd 

number. 

antdr 

-drhtay driita 

-dl, at 

in, within. 

antra- 

dihiade 

dtde 

bowel. 

kahkana- 

kdmkana 

kdkan 

bangle. 

kdntaka- 

kd ihta 

kata 

thorn. 

kanthd- 

kdmtha 

hath 

edge, bank of a river. 

kamp- 

kdmparie 

kdpne 

to tremble. 

granthi- 

gdrhtha 

gdth 

knot, meeting. 

ghantd- 

ghdmta 

ghat 

bell. 

campaka- 

cdmp{h)a 

cdp(h)a 

a kind of tree with 
white or yellow 
flowers. 

cahcu- 

corhcay torhca 

ioc, toi 

beak. 

tdntu- 

tdmta 

tat 

string, fibre. 
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Sk. 

Ortho- 
graphic M. 

M. pronun- 
ciation. 

Meaning. 

ddnta- 

ddmta 

ddt 

tooth. 

pdncan^ 

pdmca 

pdc 

five. 

romantha- 

ravamtha 

ravat{h) 

rumination. 

lanca- 

Idmca 

lad 

bribe. 

vancayati 

vdmcavst 

vddne 

to escape. 


vdmtane 

vdtne 

to distribute. 

sfnkhald‘ 

sdmkhaU 

adkhli 

chain. 

sam -f- caya^ 

samcain^e 

addne 

to accumulate. 

sam + patati 

sampadane 

sapadnc 

to be found. 

(3) before other consonants : — 


Sk. 

Ortho- 
graphic M. 

M. pronun- 
ciation. 

Cleaning. 

kdrfisya- 

kdrhse 

kdae 

bell metal. 

Jcdrtiayakdra- 

kdrhsdra. 

kdadr 

a dealer in bangles 

mdnisd- 

kdsdra 

mdrksa, mdsa 

mas 

or in metals, 
flesh. 

vaipSd- (-ka-) 

vdrhsd, vdad 

vdad 

bamboo, rafter. 

Where the 

anusvara goes back to Sk. 

intervocalic -m- it 

is not pronounced in M. : — 

Ortho- 

Sk. graphic M. 

M. pronun- 
ciation. 

Meaning. 

amavdsyd' 

arhvasa 

avaa 

new moon. 

dmd- 

drhva 

dv 

dysentery. 

avamala- 

omvaldy ovoid 

ovld 

impure for religious 

kumdra- 

kumvara 

kuvar 

purposes, 
young boy. 

godhuma- 

gahu 

gahu 

wheat. 

grama - 

gdmva 

gdv 

town, village. 

jdmatr- 

jdrhval 

jdvai 

son-in-law. 

ndmart- 

ndrhva 

ndv 

name. 

bhramara- 

bhomvard 

bhovrd 

whirlpool. 

lomari’ 

lamva 

lav 

short hair on the 

vyamd- 

vdrhva 

vdv 

body. 

distance between 

Jsydmala- 

sdmvald 

sdvld 

one's stretched 
hands ; room, 
swarthy, dark. 

himd’ 

liirhva 

hiv 

cold, malaria. 


In the following words even the orthography does not 
show the anusvara even as optional : — 

Sk. paryanka- > M. palkhi “ palanquin 
Sk. manca- > M. macd-i “ bedstead or cot 

There is a large number of words in M. which have a 
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spontaneous anusvara which is not pronounced, at least 
to-day. This anusvara seems to be merely orthographic and 
of learned origin. It is doubtful how far, if at all, this anusvara 
possessed any real value on the Desa at least in the popular 
speech. Some instances are given below. 

It is noteworthy that a few of these words are also, at times, 
written without the anusvara. 


Ortho- M, pronun- 


Sk. 

graphic M. 

elation. 

Meaning. 

apavdraka- 

orhvard, ovarl 

ovrt 

a room in a temple. 

upavdsa- 

orhvasdi vasd 

ovsdy vasd 

a religious vow. 

ydvat 

jo 

jo {paryani) 

uptil 

yugala- 

jumvala 

juvala 

twin. 

dhdvati 

dhdmvane 

dkdvTie 

to run. 

pravdda- 

pamvdddf 

pavddd 

a heroic recital. 


pavddd 




pomvdda, pova4a povada 


bhru- 

bhumval 

bhuval 

eyebrow. 


bhamvat 

bhaval 


dksa- 

amsa^ dsa 

as 

axle. 

dksa- 

drhkha 

dkk 

temples of the head. 

arci- 

dmca 

d(5 

heat. 

asm- 

dmsu, dsu 

dsUy dsavCy pi. 

tear, tears. 

iksu- 

■umsa, usa 

us 

sugarcane. 

yukd- 

M, u 

u 

louse. 

uccaya- 

omca 

odd 

a sort of pocket in 




a lady’s saree. 

karkatikd 

kdmkadl, kdkadl 

kdkdl 

cucumber. 

kokscL- 

kdmkha, kdkha 

kdkhy khdk 

armpit. 

kaccha- 

kdrhcyd, kdcyd 

kdcyd 

a particular way of 




tying the dhoti. 

kirtana- 

kdmtane, kdtane 

kdtne 

to spin. 

kHti- 

kdrhta 

kdt 

snake skin. 

kaksd- 

kdihsa, kdsa 

kds 

waist, udder. 

kdsydpa- 

kdmsavaA 

kdsav 

tortoise. 

kacchapa- 

kdsava i 



karkataka- 

khemkadd. 

khekdd 

crab. 


khekadd 



guccha- 

ghomsa, ghosa 

ghos 

bunch. 

carcarlti. 

cdmcaraney\ 

edearne 

waver, hesitate. 

cancala- 

cdcarane) 

taraksa- 

taramsaf tarasa 

taras 

hyena. 

paksd- 

pdrhkhe, pdkhe 

pdkha 

side of a roof. 

pdsa- 

phdrhsd, phdsd 

phdsd 

noose, snare. 

vatsa-rupa- 

vdsaru, vdmsaru 

vdsru 

calf. 

satyd- 

5dce, sdmcd 

sded 

true. 

JRAS. 

JULY 1930. 
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The lines on which denasalization has been worked out in 
Modern M. have already been indicated above. Except in 
front of voiced plosives the M. anusvara has lost its phonetic 
value in all genuine tadbhava words. Once nasalization had 
disappeared and thus the nasikya value of the M. anusvara 
had ceased to exist, wherever the anusvara continued to 
possess any value for some reason or other, it stood for a 
nasal consonant before plosives. Before continuants in such 
cases, on account of the faintness of their homo-organic 
nasal, the commonest nasal consonant, viz. dental n, is 
generally substituted for the nasalization of the preceding 
vowel. 

Instances of this are to be found when different postpositions 
are attached to the oblique plural, for the anusvara of the 
obhque plural, on account of its semantic value, is still 
maintained, e.g. devdncd “ of the gods 

devdnsi side by side with devdsi “ with the gods ”. The 
anusvara here serves to distinguish the plural from the 
singular forms like devdcd “ of the god ” ; devdsi “ with the 
god ”. The anusvara of the oblique plural is descended from Sk. 
-ndm, the termination of the genitive plural. See Bloch, § 183. 
The anusvara of the neuter nominative plural in -e (-e) of 
M. is likewise descended from an original terminational 
mtervocahc -n- of Sk. -dni (Bloch, § 187). But it has fallen a 
victim to denasalization inasmuch as it has no particular 
semantic value as in the case of the obhque plural. 

In the obhque plural, in at least one case, the anusvara 
has merged into a postposition and has thus given rise to a 
new and distinct postposition for the plural. This is illustrated 
by the so-called “ old terminations ” of the dative as given 
by K. B. Joshi, Pr. Yy., § 152, (a) -s {-sa), -Id, -te {-te) are 
common both to the singular and the plural, but nd is an 
additional postposition for the dative plural. This -nd is 
really the same as -Id, only it incorporates the nasalization 
indicated by the anusvara of the obhque plural. (See Bloch, 
§ 72.) Navalkar, M. Gr., § 78, and Joshi, Pr. Yy., § 153,^ 
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incorrectly trace this -nd to the -ndm of the gen. pi. in Sk. 
The general tendency to-day, therefore, is to use -nd for the 
plural and -Id for the singular ; -s is less common and -te 
is practically used only in poetry. Cf. N. C. Kelkar’s article 
referred to above, p. 545. 

Accordingly Kelkar in his Ti7a^-c«n’/ra, referring to Mr. Tilak 
in the respectful plural, uses the form tilkdnd (fz^^THlT) 
“ to Mr. Tilak.” But even though -nd incorporates the 
anusvara, the M. grammars still require an orthographic 
anusvara on the preceding vowel. This, together with the 
strong consciousness in the mind of the speaker as to the 
existence of the still significant anusvara in all the other 
oblique plural forms, has led to the analogical reintroduction 
of an organic anusvara before -nd and created forms with -nnd. 
Thus side by side with tilkdnd we also hear tilkdnnd. 

In the case of the oblique plural the organic value of the 
anusvara, however, has not as yet gained complete victory 
and forms with the original and proper nasiky'a anusvara 
are still current. The tendency seems to be to avoid forms 
with mere nasalization either by substituting the organic 
value of the anusvara or by using the full form of the genitive 
plural (with the organic anusvara) before a postposition. 
Thus for “ towards gods ”, the form devdnkade is 

more commonly used than the correct devdkade ; it is, how- 
ever, often difierently expressed as devdncyd kade. In 
devdncyd it is worth noting that though the c has been 
palatalized on account of the following y, its original nature 
as a dental affricate c, as before any other vowel, e.g. cd, ce, ca, 
cu, except the palatal i, e.g. ci, is responsible for the dental 
n value of the anusvara preceding it. 

The obhque plural is practically the only case where the 
orthographic anusvara of M. still continues to possess any 
value in M. inflexion. We shall now note a few cases in which 
an anusvara appeared in M. inflexion from a nasal consonant 
of Sk. but which no longer possesses any phonetic value. 

(1) Sk. group -nt- lost its nasal very early. This loss 
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is seen in the 3rd plural present of M. in -ati and -at ( < Sk. 
-anti) and also in the present participle in -at (< Pkt. -anta). 
See Bloch, § 71 and § 255. Here the nasal consonant appears, 
most probably, to have passed through the stage of nasalizing 
the previous vowel. Rajawade actually gives in his Jn. Vy., 

§ 44, some forms of the 3rd pi. pres, from the Jhdnesvari with 
nasahzed penultimate vowel, e.g. hoti “ are ”, hardti “ they 
do ”, etc. It is unfortunately not clear how far Rajawade is 
relying upon manuscript evidence in giving these instances 
but at the same time there seems to be no reason to doubt 
their authenticity. Some trace of the original nasal is also 
found in the Patan inscription (Saka 1128) where the present 
participle hota “ becoming ” is written with the anusvara, 
side by side with vikateyd “ to one who sells ” without it. 
Rajawade also gives a number of instances of present 
participles having nasalized vowels, in his grammar of the 
Jndnesvan, e.g. deta “ giving ”, pdvdta “ obtaining, reaching ”, 
etc., side by side with those without nasalization like asata, 
mhanata, etc. See Jn., Vy. § 60. This nasalization has at a 
subsequent period completely disappeared and neither the 
3rd pi. pres, nor the present participle any longer show any 
trace of the original nasal — not even a valueless orthographic 
anusvara, cf. Joshi, Pr. Vy., § 213 (1) and § 236 (3). The 
indeclinable present participle expressing state, which is an 
old locative of the present participle, has likewise lost all 
trace of the original nasal, e.g. boltd (bolatd) boltdnd “ while 
speaking ” not *boldtd, cf. Joshi, Pr. Vy., § 236 (4) and (5), 
and Bloch, § 262. 

In the development of the Sk. group -nt- in terminations, 
it may be said that we have an early occurrence of the 
change of denasalization which has been recognized by M. 
grammarians in at least the instances discussed just 
above. 

(2) Sk. final -m. We have seen (p. 539) that already in Sk. 
the final -m was a weak sound. It has, however, left its 
trace in M. by giving an anusvara on the preceding vowel. 
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This anusvara as we shall see below has ceased to possess 
any nasal value. 

{a) The final anusvara in the second personal pronoun rf 
“ thou ”, from Sk. tvam, is not pronounced, e.g. tii ye 
“ come 

(6) M. infinitives with the final anusvara go back to Sk. 
formations in -turn. See Bloch, § 265, and Rajawade, Jn. Vy., 
§ 65. This anusvara has lost all its value. Thus haru (Jcarfi) 
“ to do ” ; pdhu (pdhU) “ to see ” ; dhdvu (dhdvd) “ to rim ” ; 
uthu (uthu) “ to stand ”, etc. 

(c) The largest class of words having an anusvara on their 
final syllable is furnished by the neuter declension. The rule 
is that all words in the neuter gender, except those ending in 
-a, have the anusvara on their final syllable. See Joshi, 
Pr. Vy., § 125-6. The anusvara here goes back to a final 
-m of Sk., cf. Bloch, § 191. The exception of -a stems may be 
due to the fact that this final -a has no real existence and is 
not pronoimced, cf. Joshi, Pr. Vy., § 119, note 2. But it 
seems probable that we may have here an early recognition 
of denasalization as in the development of the Sk. group nt 
(above (1), p. 559). It seems that final nasalization was lost 
sooner in the case of older M. stems ending in -a rather than 
those ending in any other vowel, e.g. Middle Indian -am may 
become M. -a without nasalization, even when -iam > M. -? 
still continued to be nasalized. At a subsequent period, 
however, all the final anusvaras have lost their value and 
neuter words are no longer pronounced with nasalized final 
vowel. The earlier loss of nasalization may have been helped 
by the fact that whereas other final vowels tend to be shortened 
the final -a, being itself short, tends to be dropped out 
altogether and hence loses its nasalization quicker, e.g. 
gJmre (ghare) “ houses ” > ghara but (ghara) has already 
come to be pronounced gJiar though the final -a persists in 
the orthography. The sequence probably was somewhat 
as follows : — 
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Sk. bilam > hilarh > Old or Pre- M. *hild > M. hila > bil 

“a hole”, 

like 

Sk. mauhtiJcam > mottiam > M. moti > mofl “ pearl 

When Mr. Rajawade notes that street hawkers call out 
dahv.a for dahi (> daJii) “ curds ”, moti'.a for moti (> mod) 
with the fluta final {Jh. Vy., § 15), we may regard these as 
instances of denasaUzation in the popular speech. Other 
instances of the loss of the value of the final anusvara of neuter 
words : hi {hi) “ seed ” from Sk. bijam ; ju (ju < Sk. yugdm) 
“ yoke ” ; vdghru {vagharu < Sk. vydghra- + rupa-) “ tiger- 
like animal ” ; ghode (ghode < Sk. ghotaka-) “ horse ” ; karne 
(karane < Sk. kr-) “ doing ”, etc. 

From neuter nouns the final anusvara had been extended to 
verbs agreeing with them on account of the predominance of 
participial constructions. See Devadhar, Resume M. Gr., 
p. 164, and Bloch, § 243 ff. Here too denasalization has been 
carried out and If “ It cries ” is pronounced te radte, etc. 

(3) We have already seen how the nasalization of the 
previous vowel resulting from an intervocalic -m- of Sk. has 
been lost in M. in the body of the word, e.g. type Sk. amdvdsyd- 
> M. avas. See p. 556 above. In the body of the word Sk. 
-m- had become M. -rhv-, i.e. -v- together with nasalization 
of the preceding vowel. In terminations we do not get this 
-V- but only the anusvara. For this reason we get the rule 
that in M. aU verbs agreeing with the first person have an 
anusvara on their final syllable inasmuch as these forms are 
mostly based upon the old present with its reminiscences 
of the intervocalic -m- in Sk. -mi and -mah. See Devadhar, 
Resume M. Gr., p. 164; cf. Rajawade, Jn. Vy., § 44; Joshi, 
Pr. Vy., § 216-17, and Bloch, § 230 and especially § 235-8. 
To-day these anusvaras are no longer pronounced, e.g. 

mi, bolto -te (bolatd -te) “ I (masc. fern.) speak 
amhi bolto {Ijolato) “ we speak 
mi kare (kare) “ I used to do 
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amhi karu (karu) “We used to do 

ml, gelo (geld) “ I went 

amJil „ “we went 

ml gele (gele) “ I (fem.) went ”, etc. 

(4) In M. declension the anusvaras going back to Sk. nasjil 
consonants have likewise lost their pronunciation. 

(а) neuter nominative plural : — 

Sk. -dm > -dim > M. -e > -e. 

e.g. 'phale (phale) “ fruits ” ; gJiare {ghare) “ houses ” ; 
mule {mule) “ roots ” ; etc. 

The loss of the anusvara of the singular we have already 
noted above in (2) (c) p. 561. For the anusvara in the neuter 
declension generally see Bloch, § 187 and § 191. 

(б) Traces of the intrumental singular in -ena of Sk. are 
found in the termination -e {-e) of M. See Bloch, § 193. This 
termination is still found in isolated words and when so found 
it is pronounced without any nasalization, e.g. -mule (-e) “ on 
account of ” ; -prakdre (-e) “ in the manner of ” ; -mage {-e) 
“ behind ” ; -pudhe (-e) “ in front of ”, etc. This termina- 
tion is probably incorporated in the postposition now in use 
viz. -we (-we) which, however, is also pronounced without 
any nasalization, e.g. sdpdne (-we) “ by a snake ”, etc. The 
same is the case with the instriunental plural where the 
anusvara goes back to Middle Indian. Sk. -ebhih > -ehim > 
M. -1 (-1), which as in the singular seems to have been 
incorporated in the modern -nl (-wf), e.g. devdnl (devdm) “ by 
the gods ”, etc., cf. Bloch, § 193, 2. For the general extension 
of the anusvara — which has subsequently lost its nasal 
value — in the instrumental case see Joshi, Pr. Vy., p. 110, 
“ There is an anusvara at the end of all the terminations of 
the instrumental.” 

(c) There are two old terminations of the locative, -1 (-?) 
and -d (-a), which have an anusvara. The origin of this 
anusvara is not quite clear. See Bloch, § 194. These old 
terminations have survived in isolated words and postpositions. 
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especially in those indicating time or place. But wherever 
they still occur they are no longer pronounced with any 
nasalization, e.g. Jidti (hati) “ at hand ” ; dan (-1) “ at the 
door ” ; pdyd (-a) “ at or on the feet ”, etc. The indeclinable 
present participles furnish us with a large number of old 
locatives in -d (-a). See above, p. 563. In these participles 
the final -d is not nasalized in pronunciation, e.g. Jcartd (-a) 
“ while doing ” ; dhartd (-a) “ while catching ” ; padtd 
(padatd) “ while falling ”, etc. 

Thus in the case of the terminations discussed here even 
though older nasalization still continues to be indicated by an 
anusvara, this anusvara has come to be merely orthographic 
and has lost all its phonetic value. This denasalization has 
been so completely effected that in using old proverbs or in 
reading, reciting or singing old M. poems the speaker ignores 
all the nasikya anusvaras even though we can almost certainly 
say that the anusvara must have had a real value, viz. that 
of nasalizing the vowel, at the time when the proverbs first 
came into vogue or when the poems in question were composed. 
Thus an old proverb mani vase te svajmi disc, is pronounced 
to-day as manl vase te svapnT dise “ thoughts are reflected 
in dreams ”. Namadeva, who lived in the fourteenth century, 
writes as follows : — 

kaliyiigdce mule | jhdle dharmdce vdtole \ | 
which is read to-day as 

kaliyugdce mule | jhdle dharmdce vdtole \ | 

“ On account of the Kali Age, Dharma has been totally 
destroyed.” 

Tukarama, who lived in the seventeenth century, is quoted 
as saying, tydce gold mala aso naso “ Be there a garland round 
his neck or not ”, which, however, is orthographically : 
tydce gala mdla aso naso. 

Thus we can see what an important part denasahzation has 
played in the history of the modern standard Marathi of 
Poona. The apparent leaning in learned circles towards 
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recognition of this phenomenon may perhaps be partially 
explained by the gradually waning importance of Sk. and also 
by the comparative decrease in the predominance of persons 
speaking the Kokni or Koknasthi dialect. There is no longer 
any glory attached to the knowledge or rather the show of 
knowledge of Sanskrit. Nor is it any longer an enviable 
distinction, social or political, to speak through the nose and 
emphasize all nasalizations. For all practical purposes the 
purely orthographic anusvara continues to be pronounced 
only in class-rooms and that too for facdity in dictation so 
that the school boys may be able to write the anusvara where- 
ever the Marathi grammars require it. 




The Samaritan Hebrew Sources of the 
Arabic Book of Joshua 

By M. caster 
(PLATE VI) 

JN 1848 Juynboll published the Arabic text with a Latin 
translation and elaborate introduction of a Samaritan 
work, which he called the Samaritan Chronicle. He printed 
it from a MS. in the Leyden library deposited there by 
Scabger ; this MS. belonged to the fourteenth century. It was 
written by two hands, the second part being of a somewhat 
later date. Juynboll was quite justified in calling it a chronicle, 
although the largest part of the MS. consists of the book 
of Joshua. It is a paraphrase of the book of Joshua of the 
Jewish Bible, containing chiefly the first chapters to 
which various legendary stories had been added. But the MS. 
contains much more. It starts with the appointment of 
Joshua as successor to Moses, in the latter’s lifetime, then 
the history of Bileam, slightly differing from the record in 
the Bible, then also two different recensions of the death of 
Moses are given, after which, with a special heading, the book 
of Joshua begins. At the end of it the history is continued ; 
it is very fragmentary. Within a very brief space the story of 
the Exile, under Bokht Nasar — the Arabic form for 
Nebuchadnezzer — ^is told, and then it is continued in the same 
brief form down to the time of Baba Rabba — second or 
third century — the great hero of Samaritan history. The 
Samaritans considered him as the one who had been able to 
throw off the yoke of the foreign rulers and to obtain for 
them a certain amount of political liberty. 

Judging the book by this character, Juynboll rightly calls 
it a chronicle and this description agrees with that given by 
the Samaritans themselves to their history. To the Samaritans 
the Pentateuch stands by itself. It is their only Holy Book. 
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With the death of Moses begins, as it were, the secular history. 
Whatever happens hereafter and has been confined to writing 
is no more treated as sacred scripture. Their own history 
begins thus with the entry of Joshua into Canaan, and is 
continued by their chroniclers by adding the record of con- 
temporary events to those recorded before. It is quite in the 
style of all the oriental and medieval chronicles. The old 
remains intact. Every subsequent chronicle is thus more or 
less a continuation, sometimes more elaborate, sometimes 
more limited, but the old material remains unchanged, and, 
therefore, this Arabic book of Joshua could also be called a 
chronicle. 

Juynboll, who has written a very important introduction 
examining the book from every point of view, especially 
the philological, has never as much as touched upon the 
sources of this compilation. It may not have struck him that 
the book may have been a translation from an older Samaritan 
one. At his time very little was known of the Samaritan 
literature ; with the exception of a few MSS. in Leyden and 
in London no sources were then available, and, therefore, 
the question was not even raised. Matters have changed very 
considerably since. I have been able to obtain a very large 
number of MSS. — most of them now in my collection in the 
British Museum — and also much information from the 
Samaritans which was unavailable then. The problem, 
therefore, can now be raised with the hope of reaching some 
satisfactory solution ; it would also throw light on the 
Samaritan Hebrew book of Joshua, but of this I will refrain 
for the time being, and keep strictly to the question of the 
sources of the Arabic story. 

Juynboll did not know that there exists also another 
more complete text of the same Arabic book. In this the 
story begius much earlier, with the going of the twelve spies 
to Canaan. On the other hand, it is not carried so far down 
as in the MS. Juynboll has used. After the tale of Alexander 
the final chapter contains only the tale of Am ram and his 
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daughter, second or first century b.c.e.^ In itself a proof 
of a higher antiquity than the JuynboU text found also in 
the British Museum MS. No. Add. 19956. 

It so happened that the Samaritans had in their possession 
a MS. different to that in the British Museum. It is 
of the same age as the Leyden MS. (fourteenth century), 
and it is also written by two hands. MTien I was engaged in 
the publication of the Samaritan Hebrew book of Joshua 
I learned from them that they possessed such a MS. I wrote 
for it, but before my letter reached the Samaritans somebody 
else had stepped in and purchased it. This MS. then dis- 
appeared, and I was unable to trace it until quite recently, 
when, through the kindness of Professor Marx, of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, I learnt that in some way 
or other it had got into the Adler collection which had been 
acquired by that institution. At my request the chapters 
missing in Juynboll were most courteously sent to me in 
photostat, for which I wish to thank Professor Marx. This, 
as well as the MS. in the British Museum, is written in 
Arabic, whilst the Leyden MS. is written in Samaritan 
characters. I also obtained from the Samaritans three copies, 
two in Arabic and one in Samaritan characters, all of 
recent date. 

The true character of this compilation, however, is that it 
was not originally meant to be a chronicle. It was a kind of 
special history of their great hero, Joshua. They acclaimed 
him not only as the great conqueror of Palestine, but also 
as the man who, together with the high priest Eleazar 
(son of Aaron), established the sanctuary on Mount Garizim, 
and thus preserved, as they maintain, the old law which, 
according to Samaritan tradition, commanded the Temple 
to be built on Moimt Garizim.® Joshua, moreover, 

' I discovered it to be the parallel to the Apocryphal story of Susanna, 
an English translation of which appears in my Studies and Text, chap, x, 
pp. 284 fi. 

^ This is an essential feature of the Samaritan creed, it is the very 
corner-stone upon which their dissent from the Jews is built, and to this 
very day Garizim is to them the Sacred Mount. 
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represented the tribe of Ephraim. The Samaritans claim to 
be the descendants of the tribes of Ephraim and Menasseh ; 
Joshua thus becomes a national hero of the northern tribes 
of the Israelites. No wonder, therefore, that they endeavoured 
to write, as it were, a kind of epic poem of the life and achieve- 
ments of Joshua. To this purpose every incident in the 
Pentateuch is eagerly seized upon and greatly embellished, 
and all these woven together into one single romance. This 
explains why, in the same complete MS., the history begins 
with the exploits of Joshua when sent with the other ten 
men to find out everjdhing about the land of Canaan. It was 
a dangerous adventure and it is, therefore, one of the motifs 
of the first chapter. This contains a detailed account of these 
adventures, of the places which they reached, of the kings 
with whom they came in contact, of the manner in which 
they escaped, and many other incidents which happened 
to them on that errand. Then follows the story of Joshua’s 
military expedition against Bileam, and the role which 
he played, then the tale of his campaign against the 
Midianites, then his election and the role which he played 
after the death of Moses, and this leads up naturally to the 
history of the conquest of Canaan. 

In the first place, the question must be answered : Is 
this an absolutely independent work ? Secondly, were the 
sources used by the author Arabic or Samaritan ? In point 
of fact, this second question is practically answered, for in 
the prologue to the Arabic chronicle, published by Juynboll, 
the author says distinctly that this is translated from the 
Hebrew language. There can be no doubt that this work is 
not original. Therefore he himself owns, not only that the 
book is not original — which, of course, it cannot be since it 
follows in the mam the Biblical record — but that he has 
translated it into Arabic from Hebrew sources. Thus neither 
is the work an original composition nor has it been taken 
from older Arabic sources. 

But there is another somewhat weighty piece of evidence 
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to be adduced which shows that the Samaritans themselves 
knew that the Arabic was merely a translation of an older 
Hebrew Samaritan text. It is found in a MS. which I have 
obtained from the Samaritans, after the death of Ab Sakhua, 
whose name has been mentioned frequently as the “ author ” 
of the Samaritan Hebrew book of Joshua. The mystery can 
now be fully explained. I was able to acquire, through the 
intermediary of the Priest Abisha, the largest part of Ab 
Sakhua’s library ; practically all the MSS. he left behind 
with the exception of a collection of prayer books. I was 
anxious to find out whether, among his MSS., there was really 
a copy of that Hebrew Samaritan book, for if he had anything 
to do with it, if he were the real author, surely he would 
have kept a copy. This is the general practice among the 
Samaritans, and he made no exception. To my surprise no 
such copy was found, but something else which bears on the 
question before us and explains the misunderstanding which 
had arisen at the time. Among these MSS. there was his 
autographed copy of the Samaritan translation of the Arabic 
book of Joshua, made by him in 1908. ^Vhen, therefore, 
questions were asked among the Samaritans as to whether 
a book of Joshua had been translated from the Arabic, or 
whether they had an independent book of Joshua, they took 
them to refer to the present work and they therefore told 
the truth when they asserted that Ab Sakhua had made 
such a translation ! The confusion which has arisen is now 
fully explained. When Professor Kahle showed my edition 
of the Samaritan-Hebrew Joshua {ZDMG. 1908) to the High 
Priest, Jacob, he correctly replied that this was not the book 
which had been translated from the Arabic into Hebrew. In 
a way I was quite innocently responsible for the confusion. 
For when doubts were first cast on the original character of 
the Samaritan Hebrew book I asked the Samaritans to 
furnish me not only with a copy of the Arabic — of which 
I had one — but also with an exact translation of the text 
into Samaritan. I received three copies from three different 
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writers, who alleged themselves to be the authors. Eeference 
will be made to this later on. 

In the autographed MS. of Ab Sakhua, then, after giving 
a short introduction, he writes as follows : “ This book has 

been compiled in olden times from the writings of our fore- 
fathers. We do not know who has done it, and a certain 
Ab’del ben Shalma sumamed the Zakki (i.e. the Meritorious 
One) translated it into Arabic.” The bestowal of such a 
title is very significant. It will be seen that he was a man of 
exceptional qualities, for this epithet is conferred by the 
Samaritans only on the forefathers, the patriarchs, or on the 
most worthy among the predecessors. Here we have a clear 
statement concerning the translation of the Arabic from the 
Hebrew. It is a definite statement from the man who has 
been the most learned among the Samaritans in modem times, 
one who had no reason to invent this fact that the book was 
an ancient compilation, originally written in the Hebrew 
language and then afterwards translated into Arabic. 

The reference is always to Hebrew, not to Samaritan, 
and this is a point of no small importance ; the translator, 
or he who made the Arabic paraphrase — for it is a 
paraphrase in many parts — had not used any text written 
in the real Samaritan or Aramaic language. He distinctly 
says that he has used Hebrew sources, that the stories 
which he translated into Arabic were written in the Hebrew 
language. This is a clear indication as to what kind of material 
Ab’del ben Shalma utilized for his work. It will be seen that 
all the texts which have gone to make up this Arabic book of 
Joshua were exclusively written in Hebrew. Of course the 
Hebrew is that which was current among the Samaritans. It 
has characteristic features of its own, as will be seen later 
on. In these texts were introduced also Biblical phrases. 
In that respect they have been extremely careful in preserving 
the original form of the language, whether it was Samaritan, 
Hebrew, or as in the quotations Biblical Hebrew. In every 
case one can recognize at once the source of the Arabic 
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version. Ab Sakhua then writes in the Colophon that he 
has re-translated it into Hebrew — • he uses the word 
“ Tirgamti This is not to be taken literally. It is 
necessary to stress this point, for it will throw light upon the 
system of working, even of the most learned among them, 
who claim to have “ translated ” a work from the Arabic 
into Samaritan. In reality, however, he has done something 
different. He has simply utilized all the original Hebrew 
material which he recognized to be the direct sources 
of the Arabic version, and this he has embodied literally 
into his work, though he describes it as the translation, 
without any serious alteration. The difference between the 
old text and his copy is that he has modernized the words 
from time to time. It is no less important to notice that of 
the copies which came from three different men, who claim 
to be each one an independent author of the translation, 
two are nothing else but literal copies of this text foimd in 
Ab Sakhua’s handwriting. IVhilst in a third one the same text 
is used, but slightly altered. They are dated 1908 and early 
1909. They were quite oblivious of the fact that I would be 
able to compare the one with the other and find out that far 
from being independent translations they were merely more or 
less copies of the same original. Thus they have facilitated my 
investigations into the original sources of the Samaritan text. 

With the publication of the Asatir a new light has fallen 
upon the history of the Arabic book of Joshua. If my 
assumption is correct — and no one has been able yet even 
to suggest the contrary, still less to prove it — ^then this work 
belongs to the second or third century b.c.e. This is, there- 
fore, at least about 1,500 years older than the Arabic 
translation, and here we find our greatest surprise. It is one 
of the sources of the book of Joshua. As the Asatir finishes 
with the death of Moses only some of the incidents previous 
to the real book of Joshua can be found in it. But they are 
there, and they are now foimd in their entirety in the Arabic 
book of Joshua, and, curiously enough, they are those 
JRAS. JULY 1930. 37 
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chapters in the Asatir which are more Hebrew than 
Samaritan. I am referring now, in the first place, to the story 
of Bileam. If we compare the text as found in the Asatir with 
the version in the Arabic book of Joshua, and still more with 
the above-mentioned retranslation of it by Ab Sakhua, we will 
find that they agree even to such an extent that some of the 
passages which were obscure in the old text are also obscme 
here, although an attempt has been made to clear them up. 
It is quite sufficient for our purpose to accept his translation 
for the basis of this investigation, since he had access to these 
sources, and, as mentioned before, he was the foremost 
scholar among them. The description of the sending of the 
messengers by the king of Moab, the behaviour of Bileam ; the 
acceptance of the invitation ; the way in which he was not 
allowed to curse but to bless ; then his flight ; his advice to 
the king of Moab about the daughters of Moab ; his encoimter 
with Joshua ; the words which he spoke and the manner in 
which he (Bileam) was killed — in all these the Arabic text 
and the Asatir agree absolutely, always bearing in mind that 
the Arabic is a paraphrase. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt that the author of the 
Arabic book of Joshua had before him a compilation in which 
the story of Bileam was embodied, precisely in the same 
manner as it is found in the old book of the Asatir or, 
possibly in some text like it, for the agreement is too close to 
admit of any other solution than that he utilized this book 
directly for his purpose. There can be no question of any 
independent soiuce, nor any doubt as to the immediate 
source ; the texts agree in most points so completely that it 
would be impossible to imagine the Arabic writer to have had 
any other source than the Asatir from which to draw this 
story. It is unnecessary here to translate the text, since it is 
found in my edition of the Asatir and in the Latin version of 
Ju}Tiboll, as well as in the English translation of Crane.^ 

^ The Samaritan Chronicle of the Book of Joshua, the Son of Xun, translated 
from the Arabic, with notes, by Oliver Crane. New York : John Alden. 1898. 
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If we proceed further to the next chapter about the death 
of Moses we find exactly the same to be the case. All the 
details found in the Asatir are faithfully repeated in the 
Arabic book of Joshua. I have referred to this dependence 
of the Arabic book of Joshua in my edition of the Asatir, 
page 179. See also pp. 303 ff., where I have been able to show 
also the transmission of the story through the ages from the 
third century down to the period of the Arabic translation 
through those fragments which have been preserved in 
the Samaritan literature. The story of the death of Moses 
is found already in Markah’s work (second or third century 
c.E.) and then, later on, in other compilations, imtil it 
became part of one of the old Chronicles. This story has 
been carefully printed by me, from the latter, in the Asatir, 
pp. 303 if. This section, which forms an integral part of a 
complete history of Joshua, thus has its source in the Asatir, 
with which it closely agrees. It has been utilized for the 
larger work intended to cover all the incidents in the life of 
Joshua. 

The most important part, however, is the new intro- 
ductory chapter, the story of Joshua’s exploits in the land 
of Canaan, of which, hitherto, no old Samaritan text has 
been available. By dint of further investigation and research 
I have been able at last to obtain from the Samaritans in 
the first place four leaves, written probably in the eighteenth 
century, and then at last an ancient MS. of the whole of that 
chapter, which, in many ways, is of decisive importance. It 
consists of a quire of eight leaves and judging from a palseo- 
graphic point of view it may belong to the thirteenth or, 
latest, the beginning of the fourteenth century, if it be not 
older. The paper is already yellow with age, the margins 
greatly frayed, the writing in many places somewhat obliter- 
ated, especially on the first and last pages, where, through 
being rubbed, in one or two places there are little holes in the 
paper. As to the high antiquity of this document there 
cannot be the slightest doubt, nor can its importance for 
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the history of the Arabic book of Joshua, and for that of 
the old Hebrew book of Joshua, be over-estimated. 

Before attempting to fix the date of the Hebrew original 
it is necessary to establish the fact that it is of a purely 
Samaritan origin. Leaving the evidence of the language 
aside for a while it is sufiicient to point to vv. 138—43 where 
we find the reference to Mount Garizim as the Holy Mountain 
fully set out. We find here already the stereotyped form 
in which this dogma of the Samaritan faith was here 
enunciated. It is not only the Holy Mountain, it is the 
house of God, it is the seat of the angels, the gate of heaven, 
exactly as we find Moimt Garizim described in every prayer, 
in every hymn, and in every composition of a religious 
character of the Samaritans. It is the cardinal pomt of the 
Samaritan faith, the fundamental difference between them 
and the Jews. There can, therefore, be no question that this 
composition is of Samaritan origin. Then the fact that Joshua 
is here described as the leader of the expedition into Canaan. 
It tallies with the Samaritan conception of Joshua. He is the 
national hero who as mentioned before established the 
sanctuary on that very mountain. In the Bible Joshua is 
only one of the twelve, it is only afterwards that he and 
Caleb stand out from the rest. They give a good report whilst 
the others disturb the peace of the people by an evil report. 

Then the evidence from the language. One must bear in 
mind that Hebrew has never been the national language of 
the Samaritans except at a very ancient period before Aramaic 
became their language. Scarcely any ancient docmnent has 
come down to us written in that special language so 
characteristic of that Hebrew used by the Samaritans. Even 
the Ensira, the confession of faith of the Samaritans, 
containing, as it were, the summary of the faith in its most 
important details, is only partly Hebrew. It is the language 
found in the Samaritan Bible in all those passages in which 
it differs from the Hebrew recensions. They are due to 
Samaritan interpolations. 
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Then we have portions in the Asatir and the additional 
portions in the book of Joshua. This old document agrees in 
the main with this kind of Hebrew. In the grammatical forms 
as well as in the syntax it differs from the Biblical Hebrew, 
but in some details it seems to approximate to the language 
of the Palmyrene and Nabatean inscriptions. With the 
exception of the particle kad which occurs only once there 
is not a single Aramaic word in the whole text. It is not yet 
time to attempt a philological investigation of these remnants 
of the ancient Hebrew Samaritan language. But there is a 
certain rmiformity in all of them. Closely connected, there- 
fore, with this question is the date of that Hebrew composition. 
It owes its origin to the same tendency of completing the 
narrative of the Bible by stories and legends which seem to 
find some slight support in the words of the Bible, or are due 
to the invention of the author. The question which arose 
in the mind of the readers of the Bible was : how could the 
spies go through the land of Canaan unharmed and return 
safely ? The author of the story, therefore, represents them 
as people feigning fldght from the Israelites, seeking refuge 
somewhere in a safe place. At the same time they were pre- 
paring the way for the conquest by frightening the inhabitants 
and telling them wonderous tales of the power and might of 
the Israelites. The author finds his justification for his romance 
by the manner in which the story of the two spies going to 
Jericho is told in Joshua. In Chap, ii, v. 2, we read first, 
“ And it was told the king of Jericho, saying. Behold, there 
came men in hither to-night of the children of Israel to seek 
out the land.” Compare here v. 9, then w. 9-11, when they 
go to Hebron, what Kahab said ; “ And she said unto the 
men, I know that the Lord has given you the land, and that 
your terror is fallen upon us, and that all the inhabitants of 
the land melt away before you. Por we have heard how the 
Lord dried up the water of the Red Sea before you, when ye 
came out of Egypt. And as soon as we had heard it our hearts 
did melt, neither did there remain any more spirit in any 
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man, because of you : for the Lord your God, he is God in 
heaven above, and on earth beneath.” 

The situation is practically the same and the very words 
used by Rahab are the words here put in the mouth of Joshua 
in speaking to the various kings. Now Rahab says “ we have 
heard of it ”. Where did they hear it from '? In this Samaritan 
text we find then that Joshua had really spoken to the kings 
in that way when he visited them in Canaan. Compare vv. 16, 
27, and passim. Intimate connection between these two 
accounts is beyond doubt, since there are other references to 
the book of Joshua in this first chapter and especially to the 
story of Jericho. In v. 82, in describing the trumpets, Joshua 
says that when they are blown they cause the waUs of the town 
to fall, just as it is told in the book of Joshua. A clear reference 
to the Biblical book of Joshua. And in another place, v. 81, 
Joshua is described as the man for whose sake the sim 
stood still when fighting the Amalakites. The war referred 
to here is the one in Ex., chap, xvii, vv. 8 ff. But there is no 
trace of the sun standing still, on the contrary, the sun is 
going its regular course, it was actually “ going down ”, ibid., 
V. 12. The Samaritan author has used these details and a 
large number from the Bible itself, notably Ex. xv, for 
embellishing the story of Joshua and his companions in Canaan 
and in describing the power of the Israelites and the miracles 
wrought for their sake. It is from the Book of Joshua that 
the author had learned of the large ntunber of Kings inhabiting 
Canaan. No less than thirty-one are mentioned in Joshua, 
ch. xii, V. 24. The text is rather free from anachronisms. 
Joshua is visiting King Og, whilst in the Bibhcal book of 
Joshua Rahab mentions him as one who had been killed. The 
route which the spies are taking coming to Damascus by the 
route of Edom and then long afterwards going to Hamatah is 
on a par with the other geographical details found in the story. 
This entitles us to regard this composition as being of very 
high antiquity. The internal evidence, the philological as 
weU as the legendary, all point to a time when the people 
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indulged in the composition of such legends and when Hebrew 
was still used by the Samaritans, being imderstood, at any 
rate, by most of the people. 

It is not of course easy to fix a definite date, but one would 
not go far wrong in suggesting the Hellenistic period as the 
time for this composition. It was just that period in which 
this kind of literature flourished, and the few remnants found 
in the Greek language are all more or less couched in the same 
terms. Nor is Josephus free from such legends skilfully 
interwoven in his narrative. We have the best parallel in 
the story of Moses and there are many other legendary motives 
found scattered throughout his Antiquities. 

It is now necessary to indicate the relation in which this 
old Hebrew text stands to the Arabic translation. It is 
precisely this chapter which is missing in the Ju}Tiboll edition, 
but it is found in the MS. now in New York, which is also 
very old, and in my MS., which are comparatively modern 
copies. The question as to whether it formed part of the 
original text is, therefore, set at rest. There can, therefore, 
be no shadow of a doubt that it belonged to the original 
compilation ; nay that it is the first chapter of the whole 
work. So it is also assumed in the Samaritan translations 
which have been sent to me from Nablus. In every one 
of them this portion is found at the beginning of the story. 
It is, therefore, not at all improbable that the copyist of the 
Leyden MS. had an incomplete text before him and, whilst 
he omitted it at the beginning or did not notice its omission, 
he, on the other hand, added at the end some portions which 
belonged to the later history of the Samaritans, thus using a 
slightly different MS. Of these additions no trace is found in 
the old MSS. and in the translations made of them. 

It is remarkable that the Arabic text as well as the so-called 
translations begin, as it were, almost with the very words 
of this old document. It shows that, already at the time of 
the old translations they did not possess more of the text 
than we possess now, except a little more at the begiiming 
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and sometting at tlie end. Of course, so long as those old 
fragments had remained hidden it was impossible to trace the 
Samaritan origin, but now that it has come to light one can 
definitely establish the Hebrew source of the Arabic text. 
No doubt from the quire which I received the first and last 
leaves had been detached or lost. The Samaritans always 
begin their writings, not on the first page but on the second 
and if this had been torn off it would explain also the dis- 
appearance of the last page to which the custos on the pre- 
ceding page points. In the modern copies, however, there is a 
short beginning and the story is carried on to the end. To 
anyone ignorant of the existence of the Hebrew text the story 
as found in the Arabic would have appeared as a kind of free 
manipulation of the text of the Bible. Now, however, com- 
paring it with this Hebrew text, we find that the Arabic 
translator has done nothing but copy and embellish the story 
just as he found it in the old Hebrew texts ; just as he had 
done with the other sections taken from the Asatir. It is, 
therefore, perfectly clear that the Arabic version rests 
exclusively on old Samaritan Hebrew texts, all the portions 
of which have now come to fight one after another, the 
last, and certainly one of the most important, being this one, 
recently discovered and now published here for the first time 
with an English translation and some notes. I have divided 
the text into verses for easy reference. 

As to the authorship of the Arabic book of Joshua we are 
informed by Ab Sakhua and by others that the author of 
this translation or rather paraphrase was none other than 
Abdullah ben Shafina. This man is a very well-known 
personality. He occupied a responsible and high position 
in the middle of the fourteenth century in Nablus. When 
Eleazar, the High Priest, died he entrusted his nephew, the 
boy Pinhas, the presumptive heir to the high priesthood, to 
the care of Abdullah ben Shalma. It happened in the year 
1387 when Abdullah was already a very old man. He is 
smnamed the Zakkai or Zakki, the Meritorious One, an 
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honorific title which is reserved by the Samaritans only for 
the forefathers or for any of the most prominent and meri- 
torious men of the past. He composed a large nmnber of 
religious poems which form part of the liturgy of the 
Samaritans to this very day, and written more or less in 
Samaritan. 

I have now discovered that he is also the author of a famous 
book, likewise full of Biblical legends, called the Molad 
Mosheh. In this he describes not only the birth of Moses, but 
he introduces also a large nmnber of legends. He starts with 
the Creation, he mentions then most of the patriarchs until 
he comes to the story of the birth of Moses. This agrees, 
down to the most minute details, with the same story formd 
in the Asatir, of course embellished with a few more tales 
and legends, but every detail, down to the name of the wizard 
— Plti — are found therein. The agreement is so close that 
any independence of the Asatir is out of the question. It is 
now plain that in writing our Arabic Joshua he continued, as 
it were, the story where he had left it off and started with 
Joshua, leaving out a few minor incidents which happened 
in the lifetime of Moses, and then continued it down to the 
end of Joshua, even carrying the story further down to the 
time of Amram, probably as far as the old Hebrew sources 
went which he had at his command. In the Molad Mosheh 
the hero is Moses, the only prophet, and the law-giver of the 
Samaritans ; in this second part of the “ chronicle ” it is 
Joshua, the military hero, the great conqueror of Canaan. 
This fact is, if necessary, another proof to show that the 
author of these two works had drawn his information ex- 
clusively from old Samaritan Hebrew sources. In the 
prologue to the book of Joshua he distinctly describes his 
activity in the following terms : “ All of this is translated 
from the Hebrew language into the Arabic language, 
after the manner of a rapid translation by word of mouth.” 
What he means thereby is, “ like a man who tells a tale 
orally,” and this indeed is the character of his two works. 
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I’rom the above investigation it is now perfectly clear that 
he took all his legends from Hebrew writings. This un- 
questionably is also the case with the Book of Joshua, which 
he translated from the Hebrew Samaritan text discovered 
and published by me. 

As for the date of the work it must belong to the early 
part of the fourteenth century, since Abul Fath, in 1355, 
refers already to it as one of the books from which he has 
drawn his information, and in fact follows it as closely as 
possible, using the very same Arabic text as the one before us. 

I am now giving here a translation together with one 
plate of the original, vs. 73-82a. 


nin'S bbsnn (i) 

Dr labr ( 3 ) [{?) bnj iaa p nnx iDDr (2) 

DD> DDirn nx iriDD^r jinan ixnr 'wn 

irmDx HD n^aD^n niv 

anx "[Dr Viiinx nx p: p Snr 
Dnra ricx nirx pi nSxn D^rarn p -jrxr (5) 
"I'D D'lifD pixD ixi; dd':d 'd Dn;?"!',"! "idx ( 6 ) 
]D 'inxi DniDx 'DxS rnD"i nx onb np'i nprn 
HDix HDin pni:' 'dxS r"tD"n (^) Snj ididid ixr 
-Tm Dpr 'DxS riDm D'crn 'ddidd ppr nx 
]a Dnrnx rinxD ddS aro pxn "iaj?D "[:;*ir 

nbxn D'lann nx idt jnm.T nai (s) DD'n‘7X 
D'Dban rtn Sx ixa D'lrrxi n^reasn n"i:;o nnsa 
iDX'i (10) p:j; 'laSm iia'nx am O) 
D'naD (!)x'id: rtn;! D':tn .Txb ixa lax^? dh'^x 
DIO rnjDi bao aro tn'x nnai d'dio omSoim 
nx x"ip'i p'nx nSori (n) onx'oo xim hDt2 

xa njiai (12) nt*rx D'ooxn nxi jninn' 
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Plate VI. 
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rbx nox'^'i ds) rnx v:zb 

“i?!>x D'imn nx 'b x: m'Jin 
on itrx Dipam an n?3 by*i bxir^ 

70''nx pban nx >'i!ri,T yri d4) rbx 
liTOxi bxi^!^" "ia bj; □''bn: laxb 

rbx i!:x'i (is) nna i;n;x n\xT '3 □n':£a dt; 
xin itrx nj;:n mxnb mxn i!2xb la'nx 

p\xi 12 omnbifn '2 lax^ nti’x Db2b x'tn;n 

n'm b2b 1:1x2 xin "itr’x pb,::;i i2X t^bn 
2irx2 Dn^'221 xibn pi: 72 yi:2,T vbx nax^i (le) 
f]iD n'2 niyp nai T*2nsi ib^m npc bx hut 
nr2"2 12122 i2b2 p2n nnb 'n^i inj;p2 p'xi 
12 ij;2*o rtyisi 12221 ib'n b2i npsi (n) 
anb ipn^in onan nian '2 on^iaa’ xibn ns) 

DTbp D'airn 7a 22' 7an "2 D2:?aai xibn (is) 
pxni Q^arn 212: '2 nn^’aai xibn (20) nnb 
222 2axb pban rbx 2axn (21) nsb ns 1222 
pban nx rann^ 7ri (22) nnana nia2 b:? 'bx 
nprn 2'2 ix:::' 2ax'i (23) ana ibna: n'2222 
'2 i:j;aa2 (24) nrn Dipab o'xa nn D'2nx D'a'ai 
12222' 2pri pn::'i Dn22x nni ,2aiba’ 2i2x nnb 

7:1:2 p2X 2X 122 ri DH'bx D'H p2:i ( 25 ) 022 

221 (26) nnainb 2'22 o^nb 222 212' '2 max '2 

2x ai'2i' 2i2'i ni'S's 222 D'xaa nb D'a*p2a 

2X p:v 2a'x2 '2'i ( 27 ) D2':ab n2'2'x 

:itii2' i2b2 72 22X1 (28) loa: D2'22b nrn 2222 
Q"2ip2a ymtnn 7a 22x2 or la:; 2*2ix n'ai:x2i 

22':i2 1X2'1 D12X pX p2 p^an 2':i 2X 

i':eb nari iitnn'b 2 ':;b naix pban X2p'i ( 29 ) 

pban 2X :iaii2' 7:i'i ( 31 ) bx2ai' ':2 b:i (!) ibai'i ( 30 ) 
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□nxT :D,T:2a crc^ i:raK n:n 
So nx x: -jS/On rSx oax^i (32) iraoSo 

nna iSno: nnoT ooti j;;"! ( 33 ) ojniD 

nm nxo iv nSnj nj^nno nmoSn lox^i (34> 
lar iii’x Dnx'o: ^11:00 D'oSn n,Timo D^nojno 
mSSnnn p xSi ( 36 ) mSm rSr /Tty» 

■[Sn pj?n ( 36 ) DiThSxS nS^Si oar rm'trm 
otoxoi ( 37 ) d.t“i" po n,TO"ix S01 d,t>oS 

*1X0 n,TooS irji: nSxn ononn nx i;;ot!i 
nn^Sx nox'i oirn nro ■'ui^So’n *|Son i;?d’'i ( 38 > 
nSnj n£:o rox^i (^ 9 ) n:x nr nnxo noS 

noxn i:rn (^o) Sxio^' 02 nxo no n''S£: i:rox 

Dnon;o So Sri : D.TSr i:S x: non on^Sx 
□no iSno: nnon onocS nonn rt^nn' irn 

Sinj ?r- posiDO nSxn □'ir:xn Dn'Sx noxn (42) 
□irot i,i:ir nnS x'oi:xn xin tr'x p 
p xim inx imio' nSo o^oxSon (43) ta^nSx 
nSo>n ( 45 ) 'r'-"n pSon n^S ircn (44) nS 000^ 
pn ( 46 ) Sxio’' DTJOO DSxon pSon nnnnx 
Sxoto' 00 020 orex (!) Dpc: noxS rt^nn' 

pn ( 48 ) nrn nrn Sr nrot^ no pSon noxn ( 4 v> 
Sino nni nxo oi nrn nrn irSx ooxn rti^T 
pooiDo Dm ( 49 ) n^o^on moioi D'n noo* Sr mrx 
nSom pn dSoxo rnnon pon p nm nmooo 

f]m^ pi ( 51 ) mx lO’Sm nnxopS xii^ jo (50) 
oo>" joi ( 52 ) t^So' Dno20 cir pi nox nnnnx 
“[Son "ipS ixon no’o pnn (53) nnin^ nnooS 
nr nj nSxton (54) riotrn p pmon nno "tr'onn 
rtnn" iS loxn (55) li-irr now nnSoo pSon 
moon nmoro nn^ni nnito pxo ix2i' nrn nrn 
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bbsnn too (sb) d:j?J3S dhS “[in ,Tn n^n 
DoS nroi (57) ptrin^ nm nrb nn':" t 

(58) DDiriK itrn'" D'trrpao nn 'd ana imaii 
jir (59) p:j; p :ir s‘i,ti 'tmrn “[ban 
nbs'a^n m) nnb Kipn nbtrn m ixa 'a 
an aaa arax (!)D"j)Da inK aj?n ( 62 ) nnn:aa 
onana niian px nrrbN* aaxn (63) bxna’" 
anna las'b rbx naxn p: p jnain" pn <64) 
D^anbn am anpn ba bj;i anjn ba axiai 

'a anb N"ta:n na»a anan babi a"a:?n bab 
aapa ana^^b anb a^aina an»sn (65) cnPK K^a: 
nan la^x xim ara aj?: anayi (66) na^bp iN*a" 
P'atrn pban a':;b lyan (67) la^) nxi pba;) nx 

bjiatr' aa by pban ab^tra (68) ^tni’n ana 

iiK amanb p:a paKa an a^natr anb aaKn 

an'bN >'am (69) mn' p 'iviT : n^aan' ba 

anb ansi (7i) nbra ann paxn nxn (70) canbK 
nan ba bv bia^ ananbx mnn : anai^b 
aar waarn : aanna bab anK'aji (72) 

aai<n (74) a^airn “[ban a';;b nnxn ana pan (73) 
a^a^^n nai :anNa pxai anx ^a “[ban a^Tbx 
:n!^in^ pban aaxn (75) D,Tbx a^abn anx aa»x 
a^aj?n xbi atran: aa?x a"aj;n nx pn: xb an:x 

lirax njm bxaty^ aa aaa an'bx naa: aa>x 

X 2 :a" na pban anb aaxn (76) iraana a^a^a: 
aaxn pj p ran,T p"! ('^'^) p naar 

anaaa aan nx na^ ta^x a.Tra x::a" "a apaar 
xr iiTaaa :?ban nx na^ (78) ,nira' pan an" 

nx a"a" (so) bipa T’nbx neb xap" (79) n"a 
ap aaj) ta"i (si) nanx nx trbn" nb:;ab in" 
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(82) phf2p n»s* inn "rj? mar 

lom' ana irpri" rmir^in 'ntr onar 
n^KH □"lam hk “[San :;:2V itrKa m anaaS 
r:ea ixn ( 84 ) n^pb hT nh^ :rap ana f^na 

(!) 'in^ba’n “[ban "lyh ixan mba»a ins'a labn 

br "b k: man “laxa “[ban on'bx Nina ( 85 )' 
ntns* KTan rbx naxa yefirv jra ( 86 ) bxnin' aa 

rnr mana (*>0^^ *]bn ( 87 ) nmaa nx am anb- 
p:m mm bx a^nbx ( 88 ) ana nao’' xb bxna!' 

(!)ana' atrnna aiTmaamaai abaxa anatnn ba 
I'rb ixaa nma irca ( 89 ) aa^nia^ir ina' aaairr 

aa naa br nx bxiaa ( 90 ) ■'n’^mrn ^ban 

naa naa: an'bx rbx nax^' ( 9 i) bxnir’' 

rpa ( 92 ) anm: nma nbnj miba^ :anmax ba nx 
bxnu!" nama am^ia ba maxa anmra am nx 

nmr nnx ^ban n^b ixaa laba (93) (?) baa aiaa 
an:x amaia “[ban nr bx *[ban naxn ( 94 ). 
abtr aa?na:b impai bxnar'’ aa aaa lea aab 

nx anasm anxi aa^br aaxa an araa m (95) 

atna irca ( 96 ) aaaab max a'abab itar 
rann' naxa (97) ntar aata “[ban n^rb ixaa 

laa’n nma’a ba nx lamm aaaaxb ixa^ ajraa 

n'rb ixaa labn ( 98 ) oamaa ba nxi aa'aa nx 

natan nx maam 'mam aaa nmjr nmbm “[ban 

nam :an'bx nax' p: p rann'i (99) nv "'bam 

aam bra xm bxnrn' ar ba pa" ra br nmx 
px (100) aa'x ba nx naa" imbana nmx bm:n 

ixa'i lab'i (101) amp aanaxa aa nnaa aia aab 

rann' an'bx nan'i (102) n'a'r nranx pban n'rb 
nm' bmj pbma a'aaiaa bxnar' 'ja : naxb 
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n,T:eS pxn 'oSa c,Trx nx onacb Dnf>*2 
I'x nri'i'a mxann mTaa (los) Snj x^a: 
nt»r ntran “[ban ixan labn (io 4 ) 

“raj;a “laxb D.Tbx "lann dos) arn. 

'nbx ba nx '',x:a>'’ anb xm na^nn a^'b^’an 
anb anb:n xim : aaj; nanbaa najn : ia:.“r 
"i^b ixan labn (loe) D,Ta''x ba nx n^a" xim 
: atn *iax^ bnx do?) ,-ira» “[ban 

'na:; (los) on^aa' p:;n an an:n ba hv aarbj; 
(!) anax ansi p:a px 'bj?a am : aaa* xap: mn' 
“[ban “i"j;b ixan labn dos) onb na:;n aa^bj? 
nx “[ban bxan (no) 'j,'^a*in ava na*j; j^atn 
“itt’x bxia’’'b nbnj nnaa laxn pn j;ann' 
anb nna (hd D'bnji a^naiaa a^ii'a paxa xr 
mai? !ibja ia na nj,na nnajan a^n nx .na»a 
npb ixan labn (d2) in“ia»b r:ab “[bn pj;n 
“laxn :;ann" ipn bxtan di 3 ) I'cy n:atn pan 
ana'a na:; b:;a (m anb laax' apnan ba 
am (hs) imban p “itt pxi :anpa bban' 
rinn pan m:’b ;xan labn (ne) (!) aampa nx 
aa; p‘'ain naam nx inaa’n "am’in ana : aa;:; 
pnxi ana a’" anpan :ambx aam :;annn (n?) 
a'acp aapi sja^aa (ns) ana annpn aami a\s‘"a:n 
a:;aa>ai mi'an ma»p amaa’ am ana xaa^ xb 
aab px ( 119 ) ba ijann an:n ba nx la^ 

ama;:;n pban m^'b ixan labn (120) anas naipn 
abx^a; ba br nnx |r r^:nnn (121) nnxn ana 
aaa am:;: xim' anPx naxn (122) nbxn amana 
apm nanbab am^a: (123) neaaa aa^ xb bxaa^' 
pfn aeap anjn baa a^bm: am t xan baa 
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iNri (124) iSron^ '^v 

p bx nn<^2n "[Va nax'! (125) nnan 
(126) •’nanba -h^ bxi ■'Nas naan Sn hki ja 
‘^Kity^ aa nK ns'npS nbxa Sainn : ^n’’ 
laxa p h;; baiN* Nibn nnan “iSa laKn (127) 
lanb^ pN "h n: man i^an nasn (128) Kb 
"nt»a n'a:;a ntrbty “i^pn" :;;mn'' laKn (129) 

j;m ( 130 ) Dnaca ana^K Sa iD:a ,nj;i“inn nn!:2:n 
oaina pir Kin paa Dciim nnaaao naK^an 
anaan ana^a (i 3 i) ana^Ka anb an*:an Kini 
an ( 132 ) aaia" ah nb^bi aaa ia' nanSaa 
inata' k^i an^nbKS i'^SiT n^an anian^aa 
nK jim,T p aaban bai anan i;iatn itaKai (133) 
nS-a:i aa: an n;;*i larnKa lam n^^Kn aaann 
n:s' p aSai pj p ;an.Ti (134) nnsi na\K an^Sj; 
a,Tb:; nSc: iitk naasni piKn atm^ nnsa a'natrr 
aian pn amana an k 7 am:Kn pK (135) 
nnan ja i;ian (i 36 ) mra raa^ 

:abn adnata am (137) man nana T^m aaa 
m*ann naam aa nK inaaai ia‘?n aa^ ntaSa^ 
aaajnn asa nj; a'a' naian pin laSa dss) pana 
naam aa nK inaam (139) ^tnnn aaa ^k na 
an'n^Kb ata nnam p am (140) a^:; 'a>an 
annpn aipan nr bba ananb jnmn'’ *iaKa (wd 
pmKa pb pb ramaK inaKb Kin pma aam “iok 
pnr aa ajr aji naa lor ma ima^rai "[nnbiaai 
nK pn" a^irb a anb ;raa^j na^K naan ap^n 
ha ana^n a ima^K (142) rbjr ina^rb nrn aipan 
baa a>inp aipa Kim : mm ana la^K aipan 
Kim mm aKba paai :mm na aipa rpaKn 
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DTI a^fn:“in p (i^s) nr^ 

(144) K'nn or irS’i p-nn ixn'i 

i:; nh^hn S2 rm^x nx Sb,T p: p 

':n ix 2 i,' 3 "i hiy^a ^n: nx n^j? p inxi (145) 
nnx 1X1 ii:*x 3 nn (i 46 ) -rKa laa Saxs p:j; 
lapi ( 147 ) DT:n D'i:’:xn nSx 11,12x1 ith 
,11212 Px I2S1 pixn' ■'1£,12 inpl 2^221 >1211' 

22h 21221 21 122’2 2,11 |X12 121,2 Sx pIXI 

in (149) in iiaj; nw pixi ,12*2 Dbxt2>'i (i48) 
,12 1212J; 12'X' pixi 12xS lb 12X'1 1222^ J?211' 
px (150) iKQ pixn ,1212 2*211 2bi n2r pix 

bxi21' D> p2 ,121 12’>' □'2*2X1 ni2*> 
,1212^2 121'1 iXia 12122 bxi2*' '22 1>D'1 (151) 
2>'X 1ir ni21 b22 ,12*2 '1'1 (152) 11X1 D1'2 

b22'1 pDI' p'llM nib2>* nx ICX'I *2*2' 2>*1 p 
,1212 2'X'221 pix '2eb X2' p 11X1 D'22 

'i'i (153) 1313' nb2*i 1'bj; ,12*21 ,iii'b 'iin2*'i 

X2'i ii'3i p I'bji nxi I'I' nx f‘ii'i 2i>'2 

121221 nx ,12*P' ni1>*1 pix '2sb □'21121 p2b 

112j;' □"0212*, 11 □'X'212X11 □'2211 I'I'I (154) 

* * * ini‘2ib 

Translation 

(page 1) (1) Pray to God for our sakes, so that we may 
return unto you in peace. (2) They wept after that with a 
loud weeping (3) and they went away from him on the sixth 
day (Friday), and they came to Hebron, and they kept the 
Sabbath there, and they stopped at the cave of the field 
Makhphelah, where our forefathers are. (4) And Joshua the 
son of Nun began to praise his forefathers, and he wept with 
them, (5) and he continued at great length in these things, 
and in what he spoke before them he said. (6) “ Do you 
JRAS. JULY 1930 . 38 
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know that your children have come out of Egypt with a 
mighty hand and He fulfilled unto them the word which He 
spoke to my father ^ Abraham, “ And afterwards they will 
go out with great wealth.” (7) And His words to my father 
Isaac, “ I will surely multiply thy seeds like the stars of 
heaven.” And His words to my father Jacob, “ And thy seed 
shall be like the dust of the earth.” Happy are ye that your 
possession is from God.” (8) And whilst Joshua was 
speaking these words at the gate of the cave of Makhphelah, 
men came from the two ^ kings (9) and these were Ahiman, 
Sheshai, and Talmai, (page 2) the children of Anak. (10) 
And they said to them,® “ Twelve princes have come hither : 
honourable, and they are beautifully dressed, and among them 
one more goodly than the others. His clothes are superior 
to those of the others, and he is their leader.” (11) Then 
Ahiman sent and he called Joshua and the men that were 
with him, (12) and when Joshua came, he stood before him 
and his brothers ; (13) and Ahiman said imto him, “ Tell 

us of the things you have heard about the Children of Israel, 
and what they are seeking, and of the place which they desire 
to obtain ? ” (14) And Joshua answered the king Ahiman, 
saying “ We have heard of great things about the Children 
of Israel, and we are fleeing from before them, for we are 
afraid of them.” (15) Ahiman said unto him, “ My soul 
wishes to see the lad who is the ruler over them all, of whom 
it is said that their success depends on him ; and how he 
weakened Amalek who is the head of all the nations.” (16) 
(page 3) And Joshua the son of Nun said unto him, “ Have 
you not heard what he has done to Pharaoh and his army 
and his riders, and what he did at the Sea of Reeds, and how 
he cleft it ; and he made unto them a road and they walked 
through it on dry land, (17) and Pharaoh and his army and 

* Probably “ our father,” but abbreviated, without a sign of abbreviation, 
but no other word is abbreviated in this document. And so the next two. 

^ Text is corrupt, read three. 

® In the text “ he said to them * **. Scribe^s mistake. 
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his riders and his chariots all were sunk therein ? (18) Have 
you not heard that the bitter waters were made sweet for 
them 1 (19) Have you not heard that the manna came down 
from heaven for them ? (20) Have you not heard that the 

Mighty One of the heaven and the earth spake with 
him mouth to mouth ? ” (21) And the king said unto him, 
“ Tell me about the form of their camps.” (22) And Joshua 
answered the king with words which confounded them 
(amazed them). (23) He said, “ They went forth with a 
mighty hand, and within a few days they will reach this 
place. (24) And we have heard that they have three fore- 
fathers, these are Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and they are 
blessed by them. (25) And the sea was cleft for them, and 
they will pass over to the land of Canaan, for they say that 
the Lord has made a covenant with them to cause them to 
inherit it. (26) And they are seeking it (page 4) and they carry 
double-edged swords, and the Lord will drive their enemies 
before them.” (27) And when the children of Anak heard 
these words their hearts melted away, (28) and after that 
Joshua and his men went away, on the first day of the week 
(Sunday) going towards the town of Daneshek, by way of the 
land of Edom, and they came to that town ; (29) and the king 
of the town called for Joshua, and he stood before him. 

(30) And he asked him concerning the Children of Israel. 

(31) And Joshua answered the king, saying, “ Behold, we are 
fleeing from before them : and the fear of them has fallen into 
our hearts.” (32) And the king said to him, “ Tell me all their 
manners (conduct).” (33) And Joshua answered and spoke 
words which confounded (amazed) them. (34) And he said, 
“ They walk with great triumphant shouts, and they speak 
very proudly. They go according to the command of their 
prophet Moses, upon whom be peace. ^ (35) And they never 
cease praising and singing hymns day and night to their 

^ Rather a quaint remark by the Scribe, who evidently had forgotten 
that Moses was alive then, and he being accustomed to always use this 
phrase, put it in. 
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God. (36) And the pillar (page 5) of cloud goes before 
them, and all their enemies are destroyed by their hand.” 
(37) And when they heard these words their hearts greatly 
trembled. (38) And then they went on to the town of the 
third king on the third day. And they said unto them, “ Why 
did you come hither ? ” (39) And they answered and said 
“We have fallen into a great plague (great slaughter) through 
the Children of Israel.” (40) And they said unto them 
“ Speak imto us about them, of all their ways (conduct) 
how they are carrying on.” (41) And Joshua answered and 
spoke unto them words at which they were confoimded 
(amazed). (42) And he said imto them, “ These people carry 
themselves with great might ; they hearken to a man who is 
their prince (ruler). His name is (Moses) of the name of God 
(43) and all the angels ^ minister unto him ; and he is of the 
tribe of Levi.” (44) And they journeyed to the town of the 
fourth king. (45) And the king sent for them and asked them 
as to what they could tell concerning the Children of Israel. 
(46) And Joshua answered and said, “ We are fleeing from the 
Children of Israel.” (page 6) (47) And the king said, “ What 
have you heard concerning this people.” (48) And Joshua 
answered and said to him, “ This people is very numerous, 
and they are like as the sand of the shores of the sea and the 
stars of heaven. (49) And they carry themselves with honour. 
And they are the most perfect essence among the nations. 
Their food is the manna and the quails. (50) And whoever 
goes out against them, they weaken him (vanquish). And 
whoever pursues them is destroyed, but whoever flees from 
them is saved. (52) And whoever sits (quietly) before them, 
is shown pity.” (53) And they went from there and came 
to the town of the fifth king on the fourth day of the 
week. (54) And this king asked them in the same manner as 
the kings whom we have mentioned. (55) And Joshua said 

^ This passage is evidently corrupt. For mishem elohim read perhaps 
Hosheh (ish-ha) elohim, “ Moses, the man of God.'* The corruption obtains 
also in MS. Ab-Sakhua. 
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unto liim, “ This people has come out of Egypt, and many 
things have happened for their sake, and the sea was a road 
unto them, (56) and Moses prayed unto God for them. And 
God fights for them, and they keep quiet. (57) It is better 
for you that you should flee from them, for they are seeking 
to possess your land.” (58) And they went to the town of the 
sixth king and he was Og (page 7) the son of Anak (i.e. giant). 
(59) When Og heard that they had come to his town, (60) 
he sent for them and called them, (61) and he asked them 
what they had to tell. (62) And they answered him “ We are 
fleeing from the Children of Israel.” (63) And he asked them, 
“ WTiat is the form of their camp ? ” (64) And Joshua the son 
of Nun answered and said unto him, “ The fear of them and 
the trembling before them is upon all the nations and all the 
cities, and they weaken (defeat) all the nations and all the 
people. Moses is their prince, for he is their prophet, (65) and 
you are already written down as slaves for them. They will 
soon come upon you. (66) And with them is a goodly youth, 
and he it was who smote Amalek and his people.” (67) And 
they went on to the town of the seventh king on the sixth day. 
(68) And the king asked them concerning the Children of 
Israel, and he (Joshua) said imto them (unto him) “ They 
rejoice in the land of Canaan and in the prospect of their 
smiting all its inhabitants. (69) They pray (ask of) the Lord, 
and God hearkens unto them. (70) And this land is an 
inheritance unto them, (71) and ye will be slaves unto them. 
And the Lord their God is all-powerful (lit. He has the power 
over everything). (72) And as for their prophet, God fulfills 
all his wishes.” And then they kept (page 8) the Sabbath 
there. (73) ^ And on the first day they went to the town of 
the eighth king. (74) And the king said unto them, “ WTio are 
you and whence do you come, and which are the towns to 
which you are going ? ” And the king Joshua ^ said, “ We 

' Photograph from here to v. 82a Jos., ch. 6. 

* This is the way in which Joshua is always spoken of in the Samaritan 
Book of Joshua, and so in the Arabic text. 
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do not know the towns which we are seeking, nor the towns 
whither we are fleeing from before the Children of Israel, and 
we are rather confused in our words (or, we have lost our 
aim).” (76) And the king said “ "WTiat is there found among 
you which you could tell us about them.” (77) And Joshua 
the son of Nim replied, “ We have heard that there was a 
man to be foimd among them who strikes the sea with his 
rod, and it becomes a dry path. (78) He strikes the rock with 
his rod, and water comes out. (79) He calls unto his God and 
He answers him with a loud voice. (80) He lifts up his hands 
on high, and he weakens (defeats) his enemies. (81) And there 
is among them a youth, and the sun stood still for him until 
he destroyed Amalek.^ (82) And they have two (page 9) 
trumpets, and when they blow (83) them they overthrow the 
walls of the cities in front of them.” ^ (84) ^Vhen the king heard 
these words he was stricken in the loins where he stood, and 
(85) he could not rise. Then they went away from him in peace 
and came to the town of the ninth king (in the MS., by mistake, 
“ the third ”). The king called them and said to them, 
“ Tell me about the Children of Israel.” (86) And Joshua 
answered and said imto him, “ Their prince destroyed 
Egypt. (87) The world ^ goes on by his word. The seed of 
Israel cannot be counted for its multitude. (88) God is a God 
of mercy and loving-kindness. The dew of heaven is their 
food. It is their thought to kill you ”(or to grind your bones 
down).* (89) And they went away thence and came to the 
town of the tenth king. (90) And he asked Joshua to 
report to him about the Children of Israel. (91) And Joshua 

' Transference of the well-known incident in Joshua to the war against 
Anialek, where, on the contrary, the sun is described as veering towards 
the south. 

• Evidently referring to Jericho. 

’ This may be a corruption from " haam ”, the " people ”, for the word 
’ 01am, with the meaning of the " world ”, is not found in the Pentateuch. In 
the Arabic it is also Olom “ world ”. Evident proof that the translation has 
been made from a text like this, if not the very same. 

A very extraordinary passage, which reminds one of Ezekiel the poet. 

* The unintelligible yithawu (!) should be read yithanu (grind). 
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said unto him, “ They consider it an honour to smite all their 
enemies. Their power (page 10) is great. (92) Moses their 
prophet cleft the sea for their sakes, and the whole of Egypt 
was lost therein, and Israel got the name of ‘ The selected ^ 
(93) And they left and came to the town of the eleventh 
king. (94) And the king Joshua said imto this king, “We 
warn you, flee before the Children of Israel, and seek peace 
unto yourselves (95) for within a short time they will come 
upon you, and you see what they have done to the kings 
before you.” (96) And they left and came to the town of the 
twelfth king.2 (97) And Joshua said, “ They are coming 
soon to your coimtry, and they will dispossess all its 
inhabitants, and they will take prisoners your women and 
your daughters.” (98) And they went away and came to the 
town of the thirteenth king on the sixth day, and they kept 
the third Sabbath there. (99) And Joshua the son of Nun 
said unto them, “ Moses by whom is fed the whole people 
of Israel (page 11) is the master of the great name,® who by 
his prayer breaks to pieces all his enemies. (100) Nothing 
else is left for you but to flee away. The day of your destruction 
is nigh.” (101) And they went away and came to the town 
of the fourteenth king. (102) And Joshua spoke unto them 
saying, “ The Children of Israel carry themselves with great 
rule (power). God is their help. He annihilates before 
them their enemies, even the kings of the nations before 
them. And they have a great prophet, (103) and they have 
in their hands the atonement of sins, which are not in your 
hands.” (104) And they went away and came to the town of 
the fifteenth king on the second day. (105) And Joshua 
spoke unto them as follows, “ The worship of idols is an 
abomination unto them. They hate all the strange gods. 
The mighty in War is with them, and He it is fights for them 


^ Corrupt. Perhaps a word like nikra’ has dropped out. 

^ Anachronystie. 

^ A very remarkable statement. Moses is here the master of the great 
mysterious, the wonder-working Name of God. 
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and He it is kills all their foemen. (106) And they went and 
came to the town of the sixteenth king. (107) And Joshua 
began (page 12) and he said there, “ High above all the other 
nations are they. The cloud covers them. (108) Their name 
is called, ‘ The servants of the Lord.’ They are the masters 
of the land of Canaan and as far as you are concerned it is 
written down against you that you be slaves to them.” (109) 
And they went away and came to the town of the seventeenth 
king on the fourth day. (110) And the king asked Joshua 
and he answered and said, “ Israel has great honour, for he 
came out of Egypt with great wonders. (Ill) Moses opened 
unto them the sea, and he closed it, Pharaoh died therein ; 
in the wave thereof the pillar of cloud goes before him (i.e. 
Israel) to serve him.” (112) And they went and came to the 
town of the eighteenth king, (113) and he asked, and Joshua 
answered him and said, “ All the righteous men have gathered 
themselves unto (114) them, the ‘ master of the fast 
stands among them, prays for them. There is no richer prayer 
than his. (115) And they will remove your foimdations.” ® 
(116) And they went away and came to the town of the 
nineteenth king on the sixth day (page 13). And they kept 
there the fourth Sabbath. (117) And Joshua spoke to them, 
” The sanctuary is among them, and the master of the 
prophets, and the Holy Name is among them. (118) 
A wizard and a sorcerer is not to be found among them, 
and they observe the Ten Commandments,® and by their 
report alone they smite all the nations and kill all the wicked 
ones. (119) Ye shall have no upstanding against them.” 
(120) And they went away and came to the town of the 
twentieth king on the first day. (121) And Joshua answered 
them to all their questions, with words like these, (122) And 
he said unto them, “ There are among the Children of Israel 

^ Moses who fasted 40 days on Mount Sinai. 

^ The reading of this word is doubtful. Perhaps for mekorechem read 
mekom^chem in the sense “ your high-places 

® A very remarkable passage. It is here for the first time one finds 
instead of the “ 10 words ” the " 10 commandments 
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youths without number, (123) who go to war pure of all sin, 
and they are mightier than all the nations. Their wrath is 
against you. They will not rest until they inherit your land. 

(124) And they went away and came to the town Hamatah. 

(125) And the king of Hamatah said to Joshua the son of 

Nun, “ Behold the form of my army, and my weapons of 
war.” (126) And Joshua answered, “ Wilt thou be capable 
with (weapons like) these to go against the Children of 
Israel ? ” (127) And the king of Hamatah said to him, 

“ Shall I not (page 14) be able to succeed in this manner ? ” 
And he said unto him (probably a mistake of the scribe, 

instead of xS. which means “ No ”).^ (128) And the king 
said, “ Tell me, I pray, how do they wage war ? ” (129) 

Joshua said unto him, “ They blow three times with the two 
trumpets of loud sounding and their enemies all flee from 
before them. (130) And know that the angels are surrounding 
them, and the Name (God), blessed be He, dwells in their 
midst, and He it is who fights for them against their enemies. 
(131) Their manner in war is that they smite day and night, 
and never cease. (132) And even during their fights they are 
continually praising God, and never cease.” 

(133) And when all the nations and kings heard from Joshua 
these things then they quaked and trembling seized hold on 
them, and also they melted away. And there fell upon them 
fear and terror. (134) And Joshua the son of Nun and Kaleb 
the son of Jefuneh were rejoicing at the terror of the inhabitants 
of the lands, and at the fear that had fallen upon them. 
(135) But the ten men were not like imto them. They thought 
evil, for evil dwelt in their nature. (136) And they went away 
from Hamatah on the fourth day at daybreak. (137) And they 
were joyful of heart (page 15). They walked on for three days, 
and they rested on the fifth Sabbath on the way. (138) And 
then they went another five days’ journey, imtil they came to 
Mount Garizim Beth-El on the sixth day, (139) and they kept 


* Or a few words have dropped out here and so in the Arabic. 
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the sixth Sabbath thereon, (140) and they sung many hymns 
there to their God. (141) And Joshua said to his companions, 
“ Because of this holy place, the Name (God), blessed be He, 
said unto our father Abraham, ‘ Get thee away from thy 
land and from thy birth-place ’ and for its sake He made 
with him a Covenant, and also with his sons Isaac and Jacob, 
even that covenant which he swore unto them, that He would 
give to their seed this place to worship (serve) Him there. 
(142) Blessed are we that we have reached the place which 
the Lord hath chosen, the most holy place of the whole earth, 
the place of the house of God, and the seat of the angels of 
God. It is the gate of heaven.” (143) And on the third day 
they went from the Mount of Garizim, and came to the town 
of Hebron, and they spent that night there. (144) And Joshua 
son of Nun sang the praises of his forefathers the whole night 
until the morning. (145) And after that they forded the river 
Eshkol, and they found the children of Anak in great 
mourning (page 16). (146) And when the inhabitants of the 
town saw them they said, “ These are the men who fled 
away.” (147) And Joshua and Kaleb rose up and took of the 
fruit of the land, and they went to Moses and Aaron in the 
desert of Paran. And they were in great rejoicing and with a 
happy heart. (148) And Moses asked them concerning the 
land through which they had gone. (149) And Joshua reported 
to Moses, and he said to him as follows : “ The land through 
which we passed is a land flowing with milk and honey, (150) 
the land is exceeding good, but the ten men spread an evil 
report among the people of Israel. (151) And the Children of 
Israel went from the desert of Paran, and camped in Libnah 
on the first day. (152) And whenever they came to encamp 
then Moses would command a man from the people to go 
and tie up the wagons of Joseph the pious ; and he washed 
himself in water, and he would come before the master of 
the prophets, Moses, and he would prostrate himself before 
God, and Moses, upon whom be peace (!), would bless him 
(153) And in the evening he would wash his hands and feet 
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from the basin, and he would come to the cherubim before the 
Ark of the Testimony, [to pray that] God may show him His 
favour and the pages, the princes, and the judges would stand 
there to serve him, imtil . . . 

Thus far the MS. 

In the Arabic text and in Ab Sakhua's the story finishes as 
follows : — 

“ And the sages and the judges stood there ready to minister 
to him until he came out from the Sanctuary, then they kissed 
his hands and feet. In the same way also acted the priests 
and the Levites. And his entry into the Sanctuary was from 
the East, whilst Aaron and his sons, and the wagon of 
Joseph, the righteous one, was in the West. And the wagon 
upon which was lying the coffin of the righteous Joseph 
used to go before the Ark of Testimony. And know that he 
whom God wishes to honour no one can contemn. Joseph 
was great in his lifetime and great also after his death.” 

Thus the story ends. 




Excavations at Kish, 1928-9 

{Lecture before the Royal Asiatic Society, Vlth December, 1929) 
By S. LANGDOX 
(PLATES VII-XI) 

X AST winter was the seventh consecutive season of the 
Herbert Weld (for Oxford) and Field Museiun Expedition 
at Kish, when Mr. Watelin, in charge of the excavations, reached 
virgin soil 28 feet below plain level, and 61 feet below mound 
level. At the end of the sixth season (1927-8), Watelin, 
Mr. Henry Field, and Mr. Eric Schroeder foimd the series of 
vaulted brick tombs and four-wheeled chariots, described in 
Art atid Archceology , 1928, November, pp. 155-68. The Neo- 
Babylonian reconstruction of the temple Ehursagkalamma 
by Nebuchadnezzar and Nabunidus,^ whose pavement lies 
20 feet below mound level, may be seen in the back ground 
on the photograph in Illustrated London News, 1930, 8th 
February, p. 206. Where the deep wide excavations now 
appear, stood a large mound, when Mr. Mackay and I first 
attacked this great tal in 1925. This mound marked Z on 
my plan of Kish,^ contained above the red stratum or temenos 
platform (see below) a ruined budding from the periods of 
Sargon of Agade and the first Babylonian dynasty. Outside 
the wall near the ziggurat we found that year a marble 
statuette after the style of the one published in Art and 
Archceology, 1928, November, p. 160, with the cartouche 
on the right shoidder as figured on p, 602. 

Lines 1-2 are defaced, but line 3 has Kish clearly. The 
name of the temple Hursagkalamma had not yet given its 
name to Eastern Kish, known as Hursagkalamma on the 
contracts of a late period excavated in 1927-8.® Lines 4-7 

^ Art and Archceology, October, 1927, pp. 103-11. This temple is now 
fully described in Excavations at Kish, yoI. iii, by Mr. Watelin. 

‘ Excavations at Kish, vol. i, pi. xxxiii. 

^ Excavations at Kish, vol. iii. 
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read A-lu-i-lum mar Sar-gm-na isruk. I first read the name 
of Alu-ilum’s father, Sar-rin-na, but it is entirely possible 
that the sign NIGIN had also the value gin, and that this is 
Sargon of Agade. The two sons of Sargon who came to the 
throne were Eimush and ManistissuA In line 7, SAG-TUK- 
DU has certainly the same sense as the late ideogram PA- 
KAB-DU written in the early period PA-TUK-DU. See 
also CT. 5, 2, No. 3, ii, 3 ; OBI. 109, 4. 

Plate VII shows a plan of Watelin’s stratifications at the 
end of the seventh season, made by Mr. T. K. Penniman, 



anthropologist to the Expedition, who took charge of the 
human remains excavated in the tombs last year. The figures 
indicate metres, and opposite each important stratum he has 
given the pottery types and in the great tomb area he has 
added types of stone and copper vessels, and a few copper 
implements. All our reckonings are taken above or below 
modern plain level. The thick red stratum is the temenos 
platform, and in it are found pre-Sargonic tablets of the same 
script as those found at Lagash in the time of Entemena and 
Lugalanda, that is of the period circa 2800-2700. In and 
just above this temenos platform, on which the two stage 
towers probably stand, the same pottery types occur as in 
1 Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, ii, 17. 
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the cemetery of the old palace. See E. Mackay, “ Report on 
the Excavation of the ‘ A ’ Cemetery at Kish,” vol. i, No. 1, 
of Field Museum Anthropology, Memoirs (1925), and vol. i. 
No. 2, A Sumerian Palace and the “A ” Cemetery (1929). 
It is probable that the complete reconstruction of the temple 
area after the Flood was carried out during the second or 
third dynasties of Kish, about 3000 B.c. ; for the red stratum is 
surely earlier than the graves found in it.^ Below the red 
stratum, running right through the mound and out into 
the plain, lies a stratum of fine sand precipitated by a great 
deluge which covered the entire area, and long enough to 
precipitate a layer imiformly \\ feet thick. In this Flood 
stratum rows of small fresh-water fish, embedded evenly and 
horizontally in the sand, are found in various places, pottery 
sherds and fresh-water mussels are also found, settled in 
undisturbed position with the precipitated sediment of the 
waters which lay over the city. The photograph in Illustrated 
London Neivs, ibid., p. 207, shows some rooms of a building 
at water level, and the Flood stratum crossing the excavation, 
evenly and clearly separated from the debris above and 
below it. The camera reveals this stratum only in the portion 
directly in focus. Its position is marked by the letter X. 
Plate VIII, taken from another part of the wide excavation, 
shows the same stratum, and it is formd continuously at this 
level wherever the excavation was extended at this depth 
again this winter (1929-30). 

The Flood stratum is invariably unpierced. Whatever is 
found below it belongs to the pre-dOuvian period. It is 
impossible to say whether the inhabitants returned 
immediately to their destroyed capital and carried out the 
great plan of restoration, marked by the thick temenos 
platform laid right over it, or whether some time elapsed. 
One view is that the cities of the Euphrates valley were 
inundated during the reign of a powerful dynasty, and that 

^ I am here using my reduced date for the second dynasty, as published 
in Langdon-Fotheringham, Venus Tablets of Ammizaduga, 85. 
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Kish was immediately rebuilt. This does not explain the 
fact that, in the greatest period of Sumerian culture foimd 
at Kish, the thick stratum of the brick tombs extending 
without interruption to water level, through 18 feet of debris 
contains pottery types almost totally different from those 
above the Flood stratum. Here the spouted pot is prolific, 
both in clay and copper, whereas above the Flood stratum 
it disappears, but persists sporadically in the palace 
cemetery, contemporaneous with the graves in the red 
stratum. The great jar with wide false handle, on which is 
depicted the bust of the mother goddess Xinhursag is never 
found below the Flood. 

Watelin has excavated over 200 tombs and graves below 
the Flood, and consequently the material is ample for making 
a categorical statement. The same thing is true of the 
champagne cup type of vase, which I take to be plates for 
eating. They are not found at all below the Flood, whereas 
they are numerous and characteristic above it and in the 
palace. On the contrary, the whole period of the great tombs 
to water level is characterized by the extraordinary object, 
Plate IX, 4, and in Mr. Penniman’s drawing. These are 
invariably large objects and moulded from a single piece of 
clay. The average height is 2| feet, diameter at the base 
1 to 1^ feet. They recede in a slight curve toward the top 
where they again spread slightly, leaving a diameter at the 
open top about two-thirds that of the base. They are hollow 
from top to bottom, and the bottom is also open. Eidges 
run roimd the object in bands of various distances from each 
other, and there are rows of triangular holes, usually not 
piercing the texture entirely. So far as I can see, these 
triangular holes are made to lighten the weight, but enough of 
them do penetrate the texture to suggest that they are censers. 
If they are the niknakku of Babylonian rituals, it is curious 
that none have been found from the later periods ; for they 
were in common use, according to the texts, right down to 
the Persian period. 



JKAS. 1930. 


Plate VI 1. 



Seiues of Archaeological Stratificatioxs of the Temple Mouxd at Hursagkalamma. 


[To face p. 604 
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Plate X. 
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Plate X shows a one- and a two-spouted pot. The latter is 
confined to tombs very deep in this stratum. The one shown 
here was recovered at the palace by a shaft sunk by Watelin 
to a depth of two metres below plain level. In the centre of 
this group is seen a new type of vase, always crudely made, 
found in great quantities in a thin stratum just above water 
level. This marks a period between the great age of poly- 
chrome ware below water level and the long period of fine 
copper work known as the “ tomb stratum ” which is under 
discussion. The only painted ware found above water level 
is plain red, found also in the stratum marked by the prolific 
conical cups with small feet. 

Plate XI, I, shows the only copper vanity case, among many 
found in the red stratum and in graves of the palace, whose 
implements could be extracted. These are identical in type 
with those found in the tombs at Ur, and never occur below 
the Flood. Totally different also are the designs on the roll 
seals found above and below the Flood stratum. Plate XI, 2, 
is a seal from the red stratum, a so-called scene of Gilgamish 
and Enkidu in combat with a lion, Gilgamish protecting a 
stag and a bull, while Enkidu attacks the Hon. It bears an 
Accadian name, I-liun-magir(ir), if that be the correct reading. 
The text is unusual : — 

<tj222zi [tCi, 

The third sign is unlike anything knowm in Sumerian 
epigraphy and is certainly meant to be read directly from 
the seal. If so, the text is : — 


Here the last sign lum is reversed, and the reading is 
Gamir{ir)-i-lum. The first sign seems to be a curiously 
written KA. The second alternative makes an impossible 
Accadian name and Iluinagir is apparently the only choice. 
But KA does not have the value magdru. On the other hand 

JRAS. JULY 1930. 39 
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a sign KA + SU + SA-mil has the meaning gimil} A sign 
KA + KAR,^ has the value puzru “ secret ”, and so has also 
the simple form KA.^ The seal, Plate XI, 1, was also found in 
the red stratum and in the so-caUed “ gold burial ”, because 
of the gold band on the head of the woman, whose burial 
accoutrements were particularly costly. Plate IX, 6, shows a 
seal typical of the tomb stratum, found three metres below 
plain level. The animal file motif is common to the glyptique 
of the early Sumerian period. Plate X shows two primitive 
stone seals with their impressions, right and left of the 
photograph. These are really press seals and carry, as usual 
with specimens of this type, conventional and meaningless 
groups of dots and figures, designed solely to give individuality 
to the design. These were found at water level. In the centre 
is a roll seal made of bitumen, and covered with a thin sheath 
of copper. It carries a meaningless rectangle divided into 
three compartments. The two at the right and left ends 
contain parallel slanted lines, and the central compartment 
has two serpents in perpendicular position. 

Plate IX, 1, 2, has a roll seal with curious geometrical 
design, which although effective in its individuality, has no 
apparent motif at all. It was foimd five metres below plain 
level. The tablet, Plate IX, 3, is the only one found below 
the Flood stratum last season, but Watelin has found more 
fragments in the stratum this year. The tablet seen here was 
found 5.50 metres below plain level, and is clearly not picto- 
graphic nor so old as those from Jemdet Nasr, published in 
Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, vol. vii. Since epigraphy 
is the most certain guide in fixing the chronology of the 
stratifications and the tablet was found in situ not far above 
the period of painted ware, it is of immense importance, and 


^ So in Gimilimiiy^-Dagan ; see Babyloniaca, vii, 70, n. I. So in the 
year dates of Dungi, date formula 48, i-Gimil-Dagan{ki) is the full form. 
* CT. xi, 25, A 5. 

> Meissner, SAI. 406 ; cf. pu-uz-rat CT. xx, 29 B 8, with KA hade, 
Sm. 67, 8 (Babyloniaca, vi, 113). 
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I give here a copy. It comes from the oval face of a tablet 
which carried at least two columns. 



The photograph made at Kish has been taken upside down. 
Here the linear signs of the pictographic script have become 
slightly cimeiform and of the same period as the Fara tablets 
published by Professor Anton Deimel. 

This season (1929-30) a good many tablets have been found 
in the central part of the tomb stratum about 3 metres below 
plain level, and 2 metres below the Flood stratum. I have 
not seen the originals, but the script is clearly later than the 


tablet above. 


For example, the sign is made 



The sign is made 



The ligature for na^haru, total AN-SU-GUN appears in 
precisely the same form as on the Fara tablets. 
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Other signs on these pre-dilnvian fragments retain extremely 
primitive forms. 



The former is apparently identical with TSBA. vd, 454, 
A. iv, 3, there identified with gunu of Thureau-Dangin, 
REG. 330 ? All the tablets found below the Flood stratum 
are not later than the Fara texts, but so far as the meagre 
material permits me to form an opinion there is not much 
evolution in the script during the age from water level to 
the Flood stratum. This I should date from about 3800 to 
3300 B.c. The immdation of the city occurred at the end of 
this period, which contains the great chariots and best 
copper work at Kish. 

In the seventh season Watelin sank a shaft in the far corner 
of the excavation, at the deep area on Plate VII. At a 
depth of 3 metres from water level, or nine from plain level, 
he reached virgin soil. This work had to be carried out by the 
primitive method of keeping the water back by dipping with 
buckets, but this year we have installed a pump driven by a 
gasoline engine, and a large space is now being excavated to 
virgiu soil. This is extremely important, for in 1928-9 
Watelin found not only quantities of neolithic flint imple- 
ments in this shaft but he found a definitely defined stratum 
of polychrome painted ware precisely like that of Jemdet 
Nasr. This year, by means of the efficient hydraulic method 
mentioned above, the stratum containing polychrome pottery 
has yielded a large number of fragments suflficient perhaps 
in some cases to be repaired into whole pots. Plate XI, 3, 
shows the bottom of a large vessel in red and brown on a 
yellow slip. It is here turned upside down and placed over a 
plain pot to support it. This ware is found two metres below 

* See "Note sur I'industrie lithique de Kish,” par L. Ch. Watelin, 
L’Anthropologie, 1929, pp. 65-76. 
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water level, and does not go down to virgin soil. Since 
pictographic tablets were found at Jemdet Nasr with the 
same pottery, and the same pictographic tablets have been 
found at Kish strayed to upper levels, and above the red 
stratum, it is certain that tablets of this kind will be found 
if they survived in this water-logged stratum. Judging by 
the depth and the evolution of the script on the series of 
tablets from 8 metres below plain level upward to the tablets 
in the red stratum, which may be safely dated at 2900 b.c., it 
is a low estimate when we date the painted ware of Kish and 
Jemdet Nasr at 4000 b.c. 

For seven years the Expedition has sent to Oxford and the 
Field Museum skulls and skeletons that our anthropologists 
might study the racial character of the peoples who lived at 
various periods in Kish. In 1924, Mr. Buxton, Header in 
Physical Anthropology at Oxford, proved that the skulls from 
the cemetery in the palace are predominantly dolichocephalic. 
A few brachycephalic skulls were found there. The same is 
true of the skulls found in or just above the red stratum, 
which is contemporary with the palace cemetery. I took 
this to mean that the Semite represents the long-headed 
race and the round heads are the Sumerians. Mr. Buxton 
refused to go further than to conclude that there were two 
races or a mixed race. Now we have a very large number of 
skulls from every stage of the great tomb stratum, right 
down to water level, or from the period 4000-3300 b.c. They 
have been studied by Mr. Penniman, and found to be pre- 
ponderantly brachycephalic. Still the long-headed type 
persists here, and Mr. Buxton declares that right back to the 
deepest tombs at water level the population was already 
mixed. What the result will be if skulls are found in the 
still deeper trenches below water level remains to be seen. 
But both of these anthropologists agree on one vital point. 
The deeper the excavations, the more emphatic is the excess 
of round over long heads. This is clearly what we expect if 
the Sumerian is the round-headed type. 
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Plate IX, 5, shows a painted head found above the red 
stratum. It clearly belongs to the period of painted ware. 
Pictographic tablets of the Jemdet Nasr t)rpe also lay in the 
same level, and it is obvious that the inhabitants of Kish 
had an antiquarian interest in the monuments of their remote 
ancestors. These remains from a stratum 30 feet below that 
in which they were found had been preserved through 
successive generations. The head is a typical armenoid, and 
probably the best e\’idence now at our disposal for studying 
a real Sumerian or proto-Sumerian of the period 4000 B.c. 
It is the only model moulded to life which has the colour 
of the hair and skin indicated in colours. The torso of the 
statue has not been recovered. A deep round hole remains 
at the bottom of the neck of the head to receive the pro- 
jection which attached it to the body. I described it fully 
in the Daily Telegraph, 13th December, 1929, and again in 
the Illustrated London Netcs, 8th February, 1930, where a 
drawing in colours by Miss Legge is reproduced. The hair 
left on the crown by the tonsure of the period and the full 
beard without moustaches are black. The skin is a pale 
yellow. The reproduction in the Illustrated London News 
has too much red in it. Mr. Buxton takes the colouring of 
the skin to indicate an olive coloured skin. The irises, 
eyebrows, and eye lashes are black. In no case is this a 
Mongohan, despite the skin. That is definitely excluded by 
the shape of the face and head according to Mr. Buxton. 



A Fragment from the Pratitya-samutpada- 
vyakhya of Vasubandhu 

By GIUSEPPE TUCCI 

"XTERY little, as it is known, remains in Sanskrit of tke 
literary activity of A’'asubandliu. If we except some 
Jcdrikds of the AbhidJiarma-kosa, we have nothing else than 
the Vimsikd and the Trimsikd, recently edited by Sylvain 
Levi. I may add that the Trisvahhdva-kdrikd has also been 
found in Nepal, and copies are with the French Sanskritist and 
with me. I shall also mention the fragments of the vrtti upon 
the Madhydnta-vibhm'iga (or vibhdga) by Maitreya, incorporated 
in the tikd of Sthiramati, which is being edited by me and Vidhu- 
sekhara Sastrl from the Nepalese manuscript. It will, there- 
fore, be of interest to Buddhist scholars and to Indologists 
in general to see here published another short, but not 
insignificant, fragment from the pen of the same dcdrya, 
viz. the Pratitya-samutpdda-vydkhyd, a commentary upon 
the Pratitya-samutpdda-sutra referred to in the discussion 
of this same subject in the Abhidharma-kosa (Bkah-qgyur, 
Mdo, xviii, 11). 

The work was abeady known to us through its Tibetan 
translation (Cordier, Catalogue, iii, p. 365, Mdo. Ib) ; but, 
as it is a very difficult and abstruse treatise, the value of the 
few leaves that I edit here cannot be sufficiently emphasized. 
Moreover, our text deals with one of the fundamental points, 
I should rather say, the very kernel of Buddhist dogmatics, 
viz. the law of the causal connection (12 niddnas) ; it supple- 
ments and explains the Abhidharma-kosa} Unfortunately, 


^ Chap, i, vijnana and sad-dyatana ; chap, iii, i, samsldra and bhava ; 
chap. V, trsnd and updddna ; general discussion on the pratitya and the 
remaining members in chap. iii. 
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the fragment is not very large. In fact the extant Tibetan 
translation covers 69 folios ; but the pages corresponding 
to our text are approximately only 8^. We may therefore 
infer that the six leaves here edited represent about one-eighth 
of the entire workd 

Of the twelve vibhangas into which it was divided we have : 


1 leaf of the first 
1 leaf of the 
1^ leaves of the 
1 leaf of the 
1^ leaves of the 


avidyd-vibha hga . 
vedand-vibhaiiga. 
trsnd-vibhaiiga (complete). 
ujmddna-vibJianga. 
bJiava-vibha iiga . 


The palm-leaf manuscript from which my copy has been taken 
belongs to His Holiness Sri Hemaraja Sarma, spiritual 
preceptor to His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal. It is 
written in old Newari characters of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century and it is generally correct. It contains six lines per 
page. I have carefully compared my text with the Tibetan 
translation and noted down all the passages in which a 
varia lectio between the Sanskrit original and the Tibetan 
rendering is traceable.^ 

I cannot conclude these short introductory remarks without 
expressing my deepest gratitude to His Holiness Sri Hemaraja 
^arma. He has not only been so kind as to show me the 
most precious gems of his private collection of MSS., but 
also has graciously allowed me to take copies of some of them ; 
while in the frequent meetings that we had at the Durbar 
Library I had the rare opportunity of learning very much 
from his unparalleled knowledge of Sanskrit literature and 


^ From the colophons of the various chapters we deduce that the title 
of the treatise was not PratUya-samufpada-iibhanga-nirdeba, as restored 
in Tibetan, but PratUya-samuipdda-vyakhya (Tib. isad. pa.), Vibkanga is 
the name of the various chapters, each corresponding to a particular 
niddna. 

^ The Tibetan xylograph used by me belongs to the Calcutta University, 
and was kindly put at my disposal by the authorities. It is a good copy 
of the Narthang edition. 
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things Indian. Nor should any Indologist forget the noble 
work in which, with the enlightened help of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Nepal, he is engaged, I mean, the rescue 
from inevitable destruction of these old remains of ancient 
Indian culture which can still be found in the fortunate 
country of Nepal. 


I 

Avid ijd-vibhaiiga 

(Tib. fol. 4a, I. 1) ... . [?:Wj3fT I 

^frT I f:fH I 

MT5*rRrr I “ M Mtf^WT- 

Kfrft^Hrqr^: I I I 

«^Tff ^ I ff ^wn?t I wpFt tfr ^T^rrrgr- 

WRIcf® I 

I I ^ M wf^- 

I I ^ ^ 

I t^MTfiY TT^tRTrl 

I ’qtnatM i wT^^fff i ^ 


' We have another fragment of this disciple of Kagarjuna, concerning 
whom see TJi, Studies in Indian Philosophy (in Japanese), to), ii, p. 341, 
and ZII., vol. vi, p. 224. 

2 Tib. : agrel . pa . dan . mdo . Ita . bu . yin . pai . p'yir. 

^ This passage is quoted by Haribhadra in Abhisamayalafikardloha 
(p. 19 of my forthcoming edition). Samasanirdistasya ryasatas cakhyanat 
svdkhydtatvam. But perhaps the common source is the Vydkhya-yukti of 
Vasubandhu. 

* Viz. samdsatah and vyasatah (uddesd). 
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I ’^iJiran If f T^TTf: > i 

^^^T^WTfi; I f ^^fXJT fT ffxr^rIW*(T- 
’^^IfTSTRi; I ^^vSlfTfir^iT^ I fTifTHftffl'- 

rf^xOTWrci: I [retro] XTTT^XiT^f^^^^f ^^RTT- 
I ^Tff^ 

f f »nff ^ f ff mg i grff % %f ^gf ^x^n- 

tgg TTfgf wr gwrr^fgff gsfx^fmg i ^gmifif “ ^t- 
t^^fiTgVggwTfnTfmTfrn: ” f fn i n^iireHrqT^wf^: 
ft?m ftf xn;TTgTf fiT^ rTfgg rTf;51nTt 

fff^fTTmn; I nfgx«T^HT*i5xj^x5iT i ii^Txft- 

fgggmggfTg I tf^H^fqfTfnrmw i 

HrftfT ggpCTTf^^Tf^ I 

rT “ ^ff ^TTHSigT: ^TTi: ” ilf ^T- 

^1^ I gwtff f ^ »if cfttf 

wmw I xffT ff f %ff I wr f f f ^fn ■’'t^ 

gmrf I ffg fftf *r^ ■^^xftfrr i |ff : xTfifxfffff - 
fiTf f I ff»rqTri: i gtfVf Hf fftajxf- 

45f fTf xiTf ^ f i fTf »iTf ig i 

ff;»I .... (Tib. £ol. 5b, 1. 4). 


1 svasti is subhe ; but arista is svhhasubhe according to Amara (iii, 5 = 
2406), and in Jyoti?a is synonym of misfortune, or unlucky omen. 

* This example is fully illustrated by Haribhadra, op. cit., p. 124. If 
a pot is upside down, unclean, or with holes, it cannot be used for collecting 
ram water : in the first case there is apravesa, in the second vaikrtya, in the 
third anavasthana. 

^ rnam . par . dbye . ba . bstan . gyis . 2es . gsuhs . nas . yah . yid . la . 
zuh . 2ig . dan . b§ad . do . 2es . gsuhs . pa . cii . p’yir . 2e . na. 

‘ So also Salistamba ap. de la VaUee Poussin. Theorie des douze causes, 
p. 71 ; Mahavastu, ii, 285 ; Prasanna-pada, p. 9 (and note 7 by the editor) ; 
A bhidharma-kosa . 
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II 

V edand-vibhanga 

(Tib. fol. 39b, 1. 6) ... . [f ligTSff] ^ 

I ^^TWrsflTiiTTTT^ffTT’n^'t: I 

Ov 

I ^rrsnfai^ 

■»TftTTwrf^%^»i I Tic^jm 5 ^ 19 = i ^I’tw Hf »ni 

fiTf^ ^ I 

mig ^ 

ISTSrr: I ifxT 

I ?r? ^jf xr^ f I -if i 

fi^rm ^?rnTr^T^^f%iri^?rnff?:^>: i ^-rar- 

Jriwf^ TTTf^^ ^Tri; 1 

^ I fT^ »T^ffT, 

^ I ^^JTWtrnr 

Trr^^W I ^r 

^fpTTrRn^;?^ 5fiinc?Tf^ i ■sr^ ^ wfrqxrT^Tff 
■psT^^TSfiijTjrr 

^rT*I^ ^:wnfrx:^^T*nfi; l [retro] 'EnmT^^ ^ 

5^: ^WTft:, wrw 

^^^rnit ftreifrf i ^ ^fti 

I T^T^?CffI 5fq ^fw^fY ifq fwrf%^ 

* sdug . bsnal . g2an . J>ig. For all the discussion see Athidhm ma-losa, 
vi, 3 ff. (Trans, by de la Vallee Poussin, iii, 127 ff.) 

* des . adi . dag . ma . rtogs . nas . bde . bai . rgyu . de . dag . rnam . par . 
gnas . pa . yin . par . rtog . par . byed . do . 2e . na | yul . gyi . bye . brag . 
?iba‘ . 2ig . ; the Locava read therefore tasyd vyavasthi. 

® Tib. no . = matsya. 

* Tib. a,AAsavasthdntaram : de . adra . bai . gnas . skabs . gfan . rned . na. 
® Tib. dei . ts'e . (tada) . sdug . bsnal . gZan . 2i . ba . gah . zig . yin. 

® Doubtful ; according to Tib. it should be : ghrdnena punajt sna . bos . 
kyah . yid . du . ‘oh . ba . snan . pa . sna . ts’ogs . pai . sgra . rnams . la . nan . 
par . byed . pai . p’yir . ro. Cf. Abhidh. h., iii, p. 135. 
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I Tt^ I ^Trfq TToSI-eiHMf^- 

f%^fT I “ <T?irHt(?r 

’Tnnftai i irfftiJr 1 1^5^ Tra^?*! ” 

I ^’ff 5 nai%aftratj^Traf^: 1 

I fT^l^fililJT Tiw %^Tg, I ^ 

I TiviTsnrsr^i^irrn: 1 3W^nn?r^^ 

f f <iTf^>^*ftfq%; I cim ff fl^^T- 

TT<?T5rr ^ g 

[^nrtsi^igrTr^^nwRT : ?fflT?T:] * 

T rsnd-vibhanga 

g^ff! I gMiTT ^frm 1 frro htjiit 
fw^T: ® I gwrm: tth^- 

^ g ?TT I I TTf fil] ® 


III 

f®!n fiT?Tgu!FT 1 ^nf^^T^r- 

I TT# 1 %fT 

%vrrgwt g^ifT »cff^ 1 ^ g^r: qrRr^qr ^^ 'gi 1 ■ft fiT'nrPirt 
^ fwsT Tn^sr^ ?rfkTr^: ’ 1 

* sulcha, duTikha, asukhddukkha. 

^ Suttanipdta, 728. 

reg . pa . ni , nes . par . de . dag . la . bltos . pa . ma . yin . no. 

‘ Colophon, not in the MS., rten . cin . abrel . bar . abyuh . b§ad . pa 
las . ts’or . ba . rnam . par . dbye . ba . rdsogs . so. 

Ahh}idhi(xriYiQ,-]coiiny iii riicI v. TJi^otxb, etc p 26 
t a . dad . pas . sred . pai . rab . tu . dbye . ba . gsuns . kyi . ho . bo , 
nid . ni . ma . yin . te . | gdul . byai . bye . brag . la . bltos . nas . te . sha . 
ma . b2in . no . | de . la . adod . pa . na . spyod . pai . sred . pa . ni. 

^ ts’ol . ba . dan . c’ags . pa . dan . ien . pa. 
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i 

Hwr tT^Tflw g^fTT I g f 

’Tf^^'^’T^wr^T: iT^r^r: i rT^9^3Tf%^^rrwr?rr: i 

^rrg m ^ 

^g: "3 \fr{ I 

Tn?r^: I ’?[fq g ^Si^resTifrr- 

^ ^ann^f^T ^i^arffg^farfiT ^ 

iT^irt I ti^t: ^^sTiflsnfaTf^fHTiiJr^: i 

^'?fr^ 

I ^ftj H flTRTtf^ ^ ^ »T^*a ” 6 I flTWTH^- 

■JTf TTTflT^WT^HWr ITfT^ar xifT^f^fimT(3TlfH5?m^^^ I 
rng »i3r^?rT i : 

•iT<ft(^(^wT jwr I ?irr% €^ttt: ” '' i itn 

I [retro] ^T5rifTJq^ai^T5>TlT^T’^ H«!JTH«I^ 
1 Tiff f^f%>jl^Il<?rsn ^^T, 

aajji-Rfli^: i %M«nt%iri^ft- 
I ^tr«nn*i^T ffgfT'®’^^. 
ffgJi^fH I Ti^ ^<?rr*Tf^ 

I f^ g^: WTTW ^ *i^1w I ■Hf^nr^f^^^t^’TTfi: i 
^IfifT® w^<?nwr^^ffi ^T, ^rr: ^pqfq 
fMfwr qt?qqrq, ^q^qq^qr qi i q’en qt^fq ^^^qrr- 

!■* Missing in Tib. 

* Tib. adds pratyaya : sred . pai . rkyen . yin . no. 

® Majjhima, iii, 285, so sukhaya vedanaya puttho samano abhinandati 
abhivadati ajjhosdya titthati. Cf. Abhidharma-k., v, la-2a (iii, p. 7). 

* Tib. adds dharma : rgyun . e’en . poi . c’os . kyi . rnam . grans. 

® ‘on . kyan . de . la . bdag . go . snam . byed . dam. 

® bhadanta not in Tib. For the passage ef. Digha., ii, p. 67. 

’ Samyulta, iii, 96. 

» Cf. Abhidharma-k., v, 18, 2a (vol. iii, p. 7). 

* ?.dii . sa . bon . nid . gnas . nas . bton . pa . ‘m . mnan . pa . yin . te. 
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=g'n*r^ I “ Ti»ft^?raT fwr ” ^ 

Tf^ I rl^T I 

t^Ti^nJTWpm: i 

TT>naM»T<rt ^ ii tT^t 

I H^^TifT'gTcn iTtJRft ^ ^T I 

frfi fmr ff I «WTTHT»rr^TTW^#- 

?rr^TW [iT^]^?Tm:® I gwr^ ^f^3R>w: 

nw^: I “j^rm insr^ft -J fw^T 

I 

IV 

[verse] rT^ I “ H^gWrm ^?TT: I 

Tf»T ^ I “ gun 1^1^ T- 

•^Tf gwr ” xT7( f%^: i wm i “ ■«f: 

UrTtsi” ?:f% i g^'W- 

^Tirarf I ^ ^ I i 

tf g^T^r: TrurrJ?!^?*!^ i i g 

I fwfq tf "tagg 

g^T?iTflf^^T'?it 

gwrf%^^«ggT^vrg i gwr^- 

ggi^TTW f 

I “ jgy” T3R Tiar^t^^ 

■?r^w^^TT^Tl': I ^ tg^^RnTTwai^T^wnn ^ i 
V?TWf tg^^SrlTI^J^^'JIM^ ^ 
I I “^:Tim7t -Rfw^ig^w”® 

Tfir f%wT: I “ff%fT^ f^ I ^rt%rr^ 

' Sarriyutta, iii, 96. 

® nes . par . mi . abyun . bar . agyur . ro. Samyutta, iv, p. 205. 

® dei . don . bstan . zin . pai . p*yir . ro. 

* Aiiguttara, v, 116. 

5 Not in Tib. 

® Samyutta, iv, 208. 
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I i ^ ’>t: i f^-^^ir- 

Sa^msiT^Jl I TTVIT^nTcJRT^ I t^^rr 

[retro] ^WT^T: W 


Tnftw?r5?qT^<4ii^i?it ii 

U padana-vibhanga 

“ ” I f%^T: i 

“ qinftqr^^ ^Tq?T3|q7^qT?T^!iT ” TffT I ^WW. 

I ^T^f^qT^Hqqci: I f^grti: i 
qi'RiT^^^qT^T5ff»?ffT, ’^qTT^ir^sT^qT- 
»Tqf^, ^ H i ft'q ^ qrrm- 

I f^qTjqT^-Rfflf^ I qiT»n^^ 

iT^tqr^T^f^ I >T^ffi, i 

% g qrrsrr^^: qi^^qT^T^f^fir f^^S3iJ7 i 

I q^^tq q q’erifi qi^ i qq qiiflit 

qsfqrrqqttrT qfTfqqrTT: I qqi “qiTq^qnflT^ Tfq 

qgiqt qsTq’RTRTqqqfqqqqq; ” ^ i qqi i 
qrrqqiw qffq: i 

q qrrqr q qqqjfqi ’qqifqq 7[q ® ii 

^fqifgqq-rqq: i qqffafqqqffe'g i q^%qq7qiTfq it^q- 

qifq I TTfqqf^* qq^ ^qqqq; i dqiqiqTfqTfq- 

qqi^q ■qYqq 

qqq I qnwfq f flrTT3iqTq;qfqT<irnTq ® 


1 Tib. adod . can . adod . pa. 

* MSS. °ndnam mekadadhi°. Tib. adod.pai.j-on.tan.lna.po.de. 
dag . gi . ts’ig . bla . dags . yin . no | 

“ Tib. : gal . te . adod . pa . ts’ol . bj-ed . cin | adod . skyes . bai . 
lus . can . te li adod . pa . de . dag . ma . abyor . na | zug . tu . zug . bzin . 
gnod . par . agjnir II Abhidharma-kosa, i, p. 24. Suttanipdla 
Atthakavagga, i, 2. 

* de . dan . abrel . bai . ts’ul . k’rims. 

5 Here there is a gap. ( = from Tib. 43a, 1. 1, to Tib. 466, 1. 2.) 
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V 

1 ^ TraRT^ TnCTf- 

^f^raaT I I “ v 5 rt: - 

I ” f?l f^^'?:: I as rT»Tfl I W^TT^ 

■efr x^x I ^wnranr^qT^^fag^ irar^fM- 

f nar^ ti*w 

^mw^T ^ ^:. f tt^t ^ i ‘ ‘ f g: 

grr^n^ 5^^ ^*ftfT^ ” * Tt^ 1 ^ ^f%g^f^>JT: 

xn^iarr vi»tt ii if^sug^aiT ^T^gf^an- 

nanTT ” I iT^tar ” 

I irarf^fsnro^g, gwnrai^ ^5*1%- 

w^irt ^*iwT gasTT f ^ 1 

grrstf^g trf^x^j^ 1 “ 5 |i^*t 

Tianr^'^sTT t%gT*f ”f»T^wTf^ 1 

I I [retro] faa»Tt 

5 f ■jraiaiTaiawnna rrsn g'*^Tg i 

rfar tf tgar gwar at-RTgqTgTa 

*rwt 7 T I amgra^gw iTaif^arTg^> a^igwraqa^ i g 

ar ■af%aT^aa; i ^taa^natf^ra^a aqigra^w^rrafa- 
araafaaa^a i 

aa\anEra?cngarTwraTaqTgT*itwaF: aarn: 

Bhava-vibhanga 

I I aiiaa^ 

^ ■ ^rrrft aaia afg iiaf : gaaTJTfaaa i 
aarrgaiaaaaaia Tfa i aiTaafwaa^ aa: atiaaa 

^ non . mons . pa . yons . su . rdsogs . pai. 

But Tib. : ne . bar . len . pa , med . gyur . pai . c’os. 

® Itivutiaka, 40 . 
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I “ ’’ T^w^^fraf i h 

f^5 ’trrwj i ti;^ nfi i 

WRIT [^ ^ *iaT ir^] ® 

I “ I I i I 

ti^tsur: I wii»R: i wwtthw: ” Tf^ i ■*i^ ^ ’g 

I ^51 igaT ^ WflW I Wfi 

I wflT^arr 

^wi” tawT: I hwt:$^ww»i: I “wTHiT^: wtr: i 

^(W»T WT»IHfa^5af^^T^^TRra»?T?RIT»lf»rf^|f^WTJT»T I 
Tiwi ^ w^wt ^ ftmw: I Wct*i: i ^qiifaH^- 

t^fTT I wiw^ohr: wtr: i 

VI 

•enwmwwJifaiBr^?!;”® i WTrfxi 

rlrnw^ ^ H fTf^TnWTRRT I ^ifxi 

^ t{^: I Ti^caw^T^ %^Tgw: WT»iTf?[»i^[i1^]w?i;« i 

^RSRWIStIT Wf ^i: I TT^ rrff 

^wiTTTnt ^ ^ I ^»T^»TWfitwm5igit w»iB i 

I tf 

©V 

nlR WT[^*1T]f%%^: ’’ W^T^t WHW 1 VfWHTf^ 

1 Suppl. according to Tib. : de . bzin . du . lhag . ma . rnams . kyan . 
ts’ig . bar . ma . mnon . pai . p’yir . sbrafi . rtsii . c’u . Ita . lu . dan . bu . 
ram . 'o . ma . bzin . no . | srid . pa . yan . gan . ze . na . | ne . bar . len . pai . 
p’un . po . liia . ‘o. 

* Here MS. has bhava, which is not in Tib. and seems to be misplaced. 

^ srid . pa . gsum .po.de. dag . nid . mdo . sde . gzan . las . srid . pa . 
bdun . tu . gsuhs . te. 

* Cf. Abhidharma-k., iii, p. 87. For this and the following passage cf. 
Pit ^ ^ Im JE. !&■ Taisho edition, vol. xxvi, p. 512, 2, 3. 

5 I have failed to identify this passage in the Jndnapraslhdna. 

® Tib. la . sogs . pai . srid . pa . yin . par . dgohs . pa . ste. 

’ sems . kyi . rgyun . la . bag . c’ags . kyi . bye . brag . de . las . skyes . pa. 
JBAS. JULY 1930. 40 
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“n4*n ■“nctr^rfWWt^^ T4IT<4<II<^t 

^ i fTTirw- 

■^iwrti, I ^qT^T^UrfiiTt 

^»T% I ^ <n[TWr ^Ril^ffT- 

I ^*?T^ ¥WrTT^W ^RW I 

I 


5T ?S5^ftr ■^rf^T ■««^’qt?:fq I 

HTTJT xii^f% jgg It TfH II 

^^TTf^WT^amifi; I ^ I uf^^- 

■m^: i fT^m 

’J^T^THTR?rg^^%R|rlT" I WTW 

^wnct »T^ I ^ HWT^WT 

’rRf^WR^TTr?ra> »R I ^srort^^TTrai^ 

^Wrr ^ , 

^ ^ f’Tf^fTW I 1 1« tT^T^RTTfTRfTOfxi 

•?rr^ 5 xif% rrr^lf^ i | -^rsn^^ %rnf^ i jr^] 4 

WTRXitR^, W^TTH: ^ 


2 54 and passim. (6 different). 

Tib. adun . pa . dan . adod . c’ags. 

= Ex. cj. MS. at^pia^dWia /a^j,a. Tib. des. ap’ans . rai van arid 
dan . rjes . su . mt’un . pa . ma . yin . na. P * s . pai . yan . and . 

bai .""p'yir!!"! b^r' .' g^as " pa ' yin^a"’ de ’ Uar" ’ 

Tib.' -og!".:: • • pa'^yi.” n;.’''°‘^ • 
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TTftTSmTfl. I ’g I 

<T1^ (Tib. fob 48b, 1. 6). 




MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


LYDIAN NOTES ON THE SECOND SINGULAE 
IMPEEATIVE AND ON HIPPONAX 

The only verbal forms thus far definitely known in the 
Lydian inscriptions^ are in the third present indicative or 
optative : fensXliJid, fensXUbid “ he destroys ”, d(e)tdid “ he 
buries (?) ”, varhtolcid “may he take vengeance”,^ katsar- 
loJcid (?), vq{l)bapeni “may he (they two) destroy”. Of 
these, katsarlokid is twice preceded by two deity-names 
(23^’ ^°), once by one (24*^), and once (17®) the text is too 
mutilated to give any information. Similarly vq{'i)bapent 
is twice preceded by two deity-names (1 ® [Aramaic version 
twice by only one (3 5 ®). The similarity 

of the verbal endings -id and -ent to the Indo-European 
system is obvious, but Littmann very wisely observes® 
that “ perhaps Lydian had a verbal inflexion built on principles 
totally different from those of other languages ”. 

Three Hesychian passages among the Lydian glosses 
collected by Buckler (pp. 85-7) seem to give evidence for 
another verb-form ; /Saafce mKpoXea' nX^ala^e ddaaov (cod. 
ttXtjcjlov e^edoa^e). AvSiari ; (Saart^a KpoXea' Bdcraov 
epxov. AvSicrri ; and Lcom' SeOpo, AvSol. The first is 

1 E. Littmann, Sardis, vi, i, 69-70, Leyden, 1916 ; the revised 
transcriptions and inscription-numbers given by W. H. Buckler, Sardis, 
VI, ii, Leyden, 1924, are here followed. 

2 Once i-arbtok, “ the final letters of which may by mistake never have 
been engraved. Such omissions on the engraver’s part were not un- 
common ” (Buckler, p. 23). 

p. 79 ; on Lydian generally, cf. J. Fraser, “ The Lydian Language,” 
in Anatolian Studies Presented to Sir William Ramsey, pp. 139-50, 
Manchester, 1923 ; E. H. Sturtevant, “ Remarks on the Lydian 
Inscriptions,” in Language, i (1925), 69-79; J. Friedrich, in M. Ebert, 
Reallexikon der Vorgeschickte, i, 141, Berlin, 1924 ; Deeters, “ Lydia 
(Sprache),” in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, xiii, 2153-61, Stuttgart, 1927 ; A. Nehring, in 
O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde,^ ii, 21-2, 
Berlin, 1929. 
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evidently to be written ^aiKem KpoXea parallel with jSacm^a 
KpoXea, and the third seems to find a semantic parallel in 
“ viens ”, etc. Both components apparently occur elsewhere 
in Hesychius : ^aa- in ^acraytKopos’ 6 Odaaov avvovcnd^CDV. 
■napd ' iTTTTiLvaKTi (frag. 107 Bergk) for *PaarafiKopos^ and 
KpoXia^e' -nX-qala^e Oarrov, apparently a Hellenized inflexion 
of a Lydian word. 

The parallelism of ^aaKem and icD-m {^aari^a remains 
thus far quite obscure) seems to imply that the Lydian second 
singular imperative ended in -pi, although no words with 
this termination have so far been found in Lydian texts. 
If the suggestion here advanced be correct, it would appear 
to give additional evidence that the language is not Indo- 
European. 

In connection with Hipponax, a few observations may be 
offered. The inscriptions associate pXddns and ariimus 
(46^-5. 23 1®). The former is, very probably, the 
Lydian representative of the Asianic word-group from which 
was borrowed the Greek deity-name 'AttoXXwv- ^ ; and it 
may well be that an actual Lydian curse underlies Hipponax’s 
fragment 31 ; 

’uTTO a ’oAeo-etei/ "Apr^pis, ak 8e kcottoXXwv. 

The Hipponactian TrdAjau? (1 1, 15*, 30 A, B, 42 =•) is certainly 
the paXmXuX of the Lydian inscriptions (2 16 41 42 50 ®) ® • 
and some other words peculiar to him possibly belong to the 
same language. To this category one may tentatively assign 

aKairaphevaai (1®; cf. Hesychius KaTrapSeucraC/xavreuWadaO. 


T. ^ Hesychius cf. G. N. Hatzidakis, Einleitung in die 
neug^sche Grammatik, pp. 117-18, Leipzig, 1892 ; Bergk, ad loc 
reads ^aaaviKopos, which seems less probable. 

fronfr>!!r“‘’ attempts to derive ApoUo’s name 

D 12251 IQOR^^S ^''*'***®®*« Mythologie und Meligionsgeschichte, 

pp“: 10^9^7" 

® Cf. Tzetzes, Chiliades, v, 455-6 : 


Tois AvSois Kol "Iwn Tolj cV 'E<l>^aov tottois 
irpo' naXiivs ^aotXcis 6 avpiTta^ fKaXeiro. 
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vLKvpra (49 ® — ^form ! — cf. Hesychius viKvpras' SouAe/cSouAos), 
KoviaKe (64^ ; glossed in one MS. by yatpe),^ maaevTaadvTris 
(94 ; “ Pisas Lydi lingua sua singularem [al. lunarem] portum 
significare dixerunt ”, Servius, ad Aen., x, 179), d^Srjs' pdari^ 
Trap’ ^ I TTiraivaKTi (Hesychius), and pia,vXiaTrjpLov' Trap’ 
' ItTirdivaKTi AvSiov i'6p,iarpa [MS. Aeptn/xa] Xenrov tl 
(Hesychius).^ 

Louis H. Gr.4.y. 


THE SHADOW-PLAY IN CEYLON 

Positive references to the existence of a shadow-play in 
India are very rare. Jacob, Geschichte des Schattentheaters, 
1925, p. 28, remarks of Ceylon “ Auch aus Ceylon liegen keine 
gesicherten Nachrichten vor ”. Under these circumstances, 
it seems worth while to call attention to Mahdvamsa {Cula- 
vanisa), Ixvi, 133, “ Amongst the many Tamils and others 
(employed as spies) he (Gajabahu II, r. 1137-53 a.d.) made 
such as were practised in dance and song, to appear as showmen 
of leather puppets (camma-rupa) and the like.” Here camma- 
rupa, leather figures, seems to afford positive evidence for the 
shadow-play in Southern India and Ceylon in the twelfth 
century. 

Ananda Coomaraswamy. 

^ O. Hoffmann, GriecMsche Dialekte, iii, 150, Gottingen, 1898 ; see also 
Bergk, ad loc. 

* A. H. Sayce, in Classical Review, xxxix (1925), 159, suggests that the 
Kfpvas and fiaKcXas of Anthologia Palalina, vii, 709, as well as the 
Hesychian KcpprjXos' d^’ ov ylverai, are Lydian (cf. also G. A. 

Gerhard, in Pauly -Wissowa, viii, 1898-9 (1913). For Hipponax’s 
KavhavXav (1^), “ Kvmyxa, aKvXXo-nviKTyjv " see G. M. BoUing, in 

Language, iii (1927), 15-18. Hipponax also uses the Phrygian words 
)3 «kos (82 ; cf. Herodotus, ii, 2) and rqvLarov (129, cited by PoUux, iv, 
79 ; cf. viv-garos' vopos Trathaptcoh'gs nai 0/>uytov peAoy [Hesychius] ; cf. 
likewise frag. 135). Despite Johannes Lydus, de Mensibus, iii, 20 : elai Se 
oi (f>aai TTj Avbd)v apxalg tov enavrov KaXelaOai adpSiv, the word 

adpSiv is not Lydian in origin, but was borrowed from Iranian (Avesta 
sarsd-. Old Persian ffard- ; cf. L. H. Gray, in JAGS, xxviii [1907], 334). 
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THE LEGEND OF TELTBINUS AND SOME 
EOUMANIAN CAROLS 

In the last number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Professor Sayce has published the legend of Telibinus. 
As far as one is able to gather from the fragment it is clear 
that we have here a kind of passion play or, as Professor 
Sayce says, a parallel to the legend of Attys and Adonis. 
On page 309 the following description is given of the plight 
in which the world finds itself during the time of the death 
or disappearance of Telibinus, and the change which takes 
place on his recovery or resuscitation to life. 

20. Telibinus comes back to the court (parnassa) ; his land 

he sirrveyed ; 

21. the frame of the door (?) remained : the roof of the 

house remained ; 

22. the temple of the gods was standing ; the fuel of the 

hearth remained ; 

23. in the gold the sheep remained there ; in the ox-stall the 

oxen 

24. remained there. So the mother carried her child ; the 

sheep carried its lamb ; 

25. the ox carried its calf, and Telibinus (restored) the king 

and queen ; them 

26. to life and strength (and) future days he appointed. 
Among the Roumanian legends of Lady Mary which are 

sometimes used as Christmas Carols, which in reality are 
merely versified charms, there are a large number in which 
these essential features appear. I have published some of 
them in an English translation in my Studies and Texts, 
p. 1120 ff. and I am giving here a portion of two of them. 
The parallelism is absolutely striking. I do not venture to 
suggest any direct connection between the legend published 
by Professor Sayce and these Roumanian, separated as they 
are by so many thousands of years. But the coincidence 
IS very curious, and it can only be explained if the legend had 
become a charm or incantation, as it may have been, and then 
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transmitted the same as many other charms through Greek 
or Byzantine sources probably by the Manicheans and also 
by the Bogomils, oral or written, imtil they became part of 
the popular literature of the peoples of the Balkans in S.E. 
Europe. The line of demarcation between a carol and a charm 
is very difficult to draw, especially when it is recommended 
so as to bring salvation to the people. 

I am giving here only the essential parts of the carol, 
p. 1123, lines 7-120. 


(7) ... a perfect cathedral. 
And wonderfully beautifully. 
Who can be seen in it ? 

Who sits therein ? 

Lady Mary sits 

In the midst of the altar 

On a golden stool, 

(14) With her face towards 
the east. 

She looked into the books. 
She looked to different parts. 
To all the saints 
And all the just. 

She looked for them 
And found them, 

(21) But only her Son, 

The Lord of Heaven 
And of the earth. 

However much she searched. 
She could not find Him. 

Then she took 
A white book, 

In her right hand. 

The holy book 
In her left hand. 


Then she looked 
And she searched 
Down the waters of the 
Jordan, 

And she saw no one ; 

She heard no one. 

Then she took off 

The white dress of the angels. 

And she put on 

The black robes of a nun. 

And the white staff 

In her right hand, 

The holy staff 
In the left hand. 

And she looked. 

And she searched. 

Up the waters of the Jordan, 
And she saw no one 
And she heard no one. 

Only John 
St. John, 

The godfather of the Lord. 
And as soon as she laid her 
eyes 

On him, she said to him : — 
“Listen, John, 
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St. Jolm ! 

Hast thou seen 
Or hast thou heard 
Of my Son, 

Of thy Godson, 

The Lord of Heaven 
And of earth, 

Ajid of all the Christians 1 ” 
“ Holy Mother, 

With the sight of my eyes 
I have not seen Him, 

(67) With the hearing of my 
ears 

I have heard of Him ; 

That he is inthehands of Jews 
And of unbelieviug heathens. 
For they have come together 
And captured Him, 

On the ‘ Great Thursday ’ 
With great fury 
And great hatred. 

On the field of Pilate 
They have pursued Him, 

And on a cross of pine wood 
They have fastened Him ; 

A crown of thorns 
They have put on His head ; 
They have girded Him 
With a girdle of thistles ; 
With ash they have fed Him 
And they have put on Him 
A shirt of nettles. 

With bitter wine they have 
quenched Him ; 

And they have passed nails 
Through his hands and feet. 


They threw at Him three 
hatchets 

And three rivers flowed. 
And if thou wilt see Him, 
Haste thither. 

To the fountain of Pilate, 
Where the birds are standing. 
Taking a mouthful of the 
water 

And giving praise to God. 
And when thou reachest there 
Wash thy face. 

Wash thy arms. 

Look towards the east. 

Thou art sure to see Him, 
Like a luminous morning 
star.” 

The holy mother listened to 
him 

And then she took to her 
journey. 

Weeping 
And crying. 

With a loud voice up to 
Heaven, 

With rears rolling to the 
groimd. 

Where the tears fell. 

Golden apples grew. 

The angels gathered them up 
And took them up to heaven. 
And wherever her foot trod, 

(117) A red ear of corn grew 

up. 

The ear of the corn 

Like the ointment of baptism. 

The gift of the Lord. . . . 
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and p. 1125, H. 170-244. 

(170) .... And she looked 
And she saw, 

Her beloved Son, 

Like a luminous morning star. 
Coming towards her in holi- 
ness. 

When she saw Him, 

She said to him ; 

“ 0, you flower of basilic, 

O, my Son, just come hither. 
And tell me in sooth 
Why Thou hast given Thy- 
self over. 

Why hast Thou allowed Thy- 
self 

To fall into the hands of 
strangers. 

In the land of the heathen ? ” 
Why hast Thou not sought 
(to escape) 

Why didst Thou not fly (i.e. 
hide) 

On heaven and upon earth, 
And imder the earth. 

Under the roofs of houses. 
Through the bimch of flowers 
of the maidens, 

Through the bunch of flowers 
of the youths. 

Through the mangers of the 
oxen. 

Through the folds of the 
sheep ? ” 

“ 0, holy mother. 

My beloved mother. 


I have not given myself up. 
Nor have I left myself (in 
their hands) 

For My sake. 

Nor for thy sake. 

But for the sake of the whole 
world ; 

For imtil I give Myself up, 
Until I have left Myself in 
the hands of others. 

One neither saw 
Nor heard, 

(218) The voices of birds. 
The song of the ploughman, 
Nor a sheep with a lamb. 

Nor a cow with a calf. 

Neither mothers loved their 
children. 

Nor were the fields, 

Green with grass. 

Nor did the fountains run 
cold water ; 

And whoever died. 

Went straight to Hades (lad). 
But from this time forth 
Torches will be lit in heaven. 
And they will never be 
extinguished. 

And they will gather together 
And draw near 
The birds to their nestlings. 
The sheep to their lambs. 
The cows to their calfs. 

And mothers to their children. 
Then will be seen. 
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The fields green with grass. And whoever dies will belong 
And the fountains with cold to God.” 

water, 

In another variant, p. 1120, lines 201-165, the search for 
Jesus is described in the following manner. It agrees much 
more with the council of the gods and there is no parallel 
for it in the New Testament apocr3^hal literature. The odd 
thing about the coimcil of the gods in the Telibinus legend 
is that the saints are already there before the Crucifixion, 
an evident proof of its pagan origin. There are also other 
parallels in the Roumanian popular literature, such as 
the stealing of the sun and other incidents found in these 
old-world legends. 


(120) . . . There stands a 
white church, 

With an altar of pearls 
With beads of wax, 

With gates of citron wood. 
With thresholds of incense. 

In the midst of the church 
Stands a golden stool. 

With legs of silver 
Fastened to the groimd 
But who sits on the stool ? 
Sits the holy Nikita 
With a short doublet. 

With a drawn sword. 

In his right hand. 

And a white book 
In his left hand. 

And by the lighted torch 
He sits and reads. 

And reading he says, 

— “ Ye holy ones. 

Ye Fathers, 


Stand still, stand 
And listen ! 

Holy Nicolai, 

Holy Archangel Michael, 
Holy Grigore 
And holy Yasile ! 

(147) Have you not seen. 

Have you not heard 
of the Son of Mary 
the Pure Mother. 

The Lord of Heaven 
And earth ? ” 

“We have not seen Him, 
But we have heard 
That He has been caught 
And put in a barrel of 
nails, 

They dressed Him in a shirt 
of nettles, 

And put on His feet red-hot 
iron shoes. 
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They girt Him with a girdle 
of hawthorn,” etc. 

(Here follow details of the 
Passion.) 

When the captain of the 
church 
Heard this, 

He went down from heaven 
Down into Hades 
Upon the Cross 
Until he reached the Lord 
Christ. 

And when he came to Hades 
(lad) 


He broke the bolts. 

He shattered the iron gates. 
And he took 
Jesus out of Hades. 

And after he had saved 
Him, 

He took His soul. 

And carried it up to heaven. 
To sit at the right hand of 
His Father, 

Which was most pleasing to 
him. 

M. Gaster. 


XVIIlTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OP ORIENTALISTS 
Secretariat: Musee Ethnographique, Rapenburg 67/69, Leiden, 

Holland. 

First Notice 

In accordance with the decision of 1st September, 1928, 
at the last meeting of the XVIIth Congress at Oxford, the 
XVIIIth Congress will be held in Holland. A Committee 
has been formed in the university town of Leiden to make 
preparations for the coming Congress. This Committee has 
provisionally decided that the XVIIIth Congress will meet 
at Leiden (the meeting-place of the Vlth Congress in 1883) 
in the week 7th to 12th September, 1931. 

The Committee address this first notice to orientalists 
and oriental societies begging for their collaboration so 
that the complete success of the Congress may be assured. 
The Committee will issue a second notice in a few months 
time, accompanied by a definite invitation to the Congress. 

J. H. Kramers, 
Secretary. 

Leiden. 

May, 1930. 
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Caste in India. By Emile Senart. Translated from the 
French by Sir E. Denison Boss, C.I.E. 9x6, 
pp. xxiii -f 220. London ; Methuen & Co. 1930. 
Price 8s. 6d. net. 

More than thirty years have passed since Emile Senart’s 
scholarly monograph on Caste ^ was first pubhshed, and it is 
a signal tribute to the authoritative nature of the work that 
a new edition of it in the original language, should have 
been called for so recently as 1927 — a short time before the 
author’s death. Its claim to be regarded as authoritative 
remains, indeed, unchallenged, and it is doubtful if anything 
that has been discovered since the book was originally published 
has added materially to our knowledge of the subject. 
And if the book is less well known to English readers than it 
deserves to be, the reason is not far to seek. Emile Senart in 
spite of — or perhaps because of — his scholarship, wrote in a 
style that baffled the Englishman equipped with nothing more 
than an average knowledge of the French language. Happily 
this obstacle in the way of a wider circulation of the book has 
at last been removed ; for Sir E. Denison Ross, taking advan- 
tage of the recent reprint of the original volume, has now 
given the English reader an admirable version of it in his 
own tongue. For that service a wide circle of readers should 
be duly grateful. 

Not the least of the merits of the book is that upon a subject 
which invites discursive writing, the author should have 
foimd it possible to compress not only an illuminating picture 
of the Caste system in operation at the present day, but a 
closely reasoned examination of its origins, within the compass 
of a volume of 220 pages of moderate size and excellent print. 
He gives an interesting account of the working of the Caste 
system at the present day ; but it is in the chain of critical 
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reasoning by which he arrives at his conclusions as to the 
origin of Caste that his genius is most conspicuously displayed. 
At the time when the book was first published there was a 
dominant school of thought composed of Hindus — and 
of Europeans “ who followed in their erring footsteps with 
regrettable docility ” — which, basing itseK upon the Brahmanic 
scriptures, saw in the numerous compartments of the Caste 
system nothing more than sub-divisions of the four great 
classes — the var'ms — of the ancient Aryan race. In these 
days when an origin independent of the four classes is generally 
assigned to caste, his insistence on the folly of confusing caste 
with class may seem to be a little laboured. But at the 
time when Senart wrote there was need for such insistence ; 
and if opinion has now crystallized in favour of the view 
which he then urged, his is the credit for having led the way. 
WTiat, then, was the origin of a social system which is to be 
found in no other country in the world ? The author considers, 
only to dismiss, the theory of common occupation put forward 
by Nesfield and less dogmatically by Ibbetson, and that of 
race advanced by Risley. His own investigations led to a 
difierent conclusion. Briefly he finds the origin of caste in 
the ancient family constitution which was common to all 
Aryan peoples, but which in India evolved on lines which 
differed widely from those which it followed in other lands. 
With considerable ingenuity he traces back to a common 
origin the Hindu castes and the Roman city. Even in Rome 
it was a long time before the restrictions on the freedom of 
marriage were broken down and the jus conubii won by those 
outside the patrician families. The difference in India was 
that the restrictions were never broken down, and the jus 
conubii, consequently, never won. Why ? Mainly, in the 
author s view, because the civil and political ideas which led 
to a slow fusion of the classes in Rome were altogether lacking 
in India. “ In India the theocratic power blocks all evolution 
in this direction, and India has never attained to the idea 
either of the State or of the fatherland. The sphere of interest 
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contracts rather than expands. In the republics of antiquity 
the class-conception tended to develop into the wider idea of 
the city ; in India it grows more sharply defined and inclines 
to confine itself within the narrow limits of the caste ” (p. 198). 
But for the full argument recourse must be had to the book 
itself. In the opening section of the book in which the author 
deals with caste as it exists to-day, he speaks of the power of 
the caste Panchayat for dealing with offences, and while he 
observes that under the strong hand of British administration 
these tribunals are losing their hold, he also asserts that in its 
domain it is supreme. A notable example of a caste Panchayat 
asserting its authority came imder my own notice in Calcutta 
in 1917. Certain merchants had been proved guilty of selling 
adulterated ghi. The case created unusual excitement among 
the orthodox Hindus. Brahmans to the number of 5,000 
assembled on the banks of the Hughli river and through a 
long, hot August day and far into the night performed the 
ceremony of purification known as Prayaschita Homa. The 
castes to whom the guilty persons belonged assembled and 
appointed representatives to form a Panchayat to take charge 
of the matter. This court sat from 11 a.m. until 8.30 p.m. 
before issuing its verdict. In the case of the Agarwallas 
heavy fines, amoxmting in one case to Ks. 100,000, were 
imposed, and a number of persons excommunicated for a year, 
and in the case of the Maheswaris certain members were 
excommunicated for life. It provided an admirable example 
of a practice referred to on page 64 of M. Senart’s book, 
namely, that of appointing a special Panchayat to deal with a 
specific issue, and it showed that caste is still a power in the 
land. 

In conclusion, a word of praise must be accorded to Sir E. 
Denison Ross and his collaborators for the success with which 
they have overcome the special difficidties in the way of 
giving a satisfactory English rendering of M. Senart’s book. 

Zetland. 
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L’Inde Mystique au Moyen Age ; Hindoos et Musttlmans. 

By Yusuf Husain. 10 x 6J, pp. xv + 211. Paris : 

Adrien Maisonneuve. 1929. 

The author carefully disclaims exhaustiveness or a critical 
treatment of the texts cited and translated ; the former 
would, of course, have been impossible within the limits of 
some 200 pages, which nevertheless contain a great amount 
of very interesting history presented in the only convincing 
way, that of copious and well-selected quotations through 
which a central thesis is developed ; as to the latter, the 
present reviewer is not in a position to criticize the text and 
translation of the citations and can only say that the author’s 
recognizable merits give confidence that in this respect too 
his work is adequate. It is unfortunate that the book is written 
in a language which will prevent many educated Indians from 
reading it. 

The writer’s central thought is that Islamic mysticism, 
tasawwuf, found its spiritual home in India from a very 
early time, and that on the other hand Islam was a powerful 
formative influence in Hindu religious movements from the 
first contact of the two civilizations. Baldly stated, this 
perhaps seems obvious ; but it is in the concrete exposition 
of the idea that the value of this study consists. Everyone 
knows that Kablr has at least a Muslim name, and that 
Sikhism stands in close relations with Kablr {Kabirpanth 
ab bhayo Khalsd) ; that Akbar’s Din i llaM was a symptom 
of what the author of this book more than once calls “ the 
progressive indianization of Islam ”, and that this tendency 
often manifested itself in forms which were a scandal to the 
orthodox. But the present reviewer at any rate knows these 
astonishing facts much better after reading this book. It may 
seem sometimes that very little has come of it all : the facts 
remain, but they remain astonishing ; and, for those who look 
for even a modus vivendi (not to speak of a rapprochement), 
hanoz Dilli dur ast. The author’s final words are ; “ Le 
jour oil le mouvement vers le rapprochement des deux 
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religions s’afl&rmera de nouveau, ce ne sera plus sur des bases 
mystiques.” It is not clear what this means ; but the rest 
ot the book is an admirable statement of the facts, and will 
put most readers in a better position to draw whatever (if any) 
inference is to be drawn from them. 

H. N. Eandle. 


The Vision of Kwannon Sama. By B. L. Broughton, 
X 5, pp. 154. London : Luzac & Co. 1929. 

Mr. Broughton says that the story which he tells is extremely 
popular among Chinese Buddhists and was related to him 
by Chinese friends. Is it he or the Chinese narrators who are 
responsible for the introduction of airships and wireless masts 
(p. 49) and of “ optic glasses ” (p. 52) ? Not that they matter 
much so far as the telling of the tale goes : if he had not 
apologized for them in his Introduction by suggesting that 
such things “ seem to confirm the hypothesis that our universe 
is curved in a higher space, and that all arts and sciences are 
re-discovered again in the perpetual recurrence of evolution 
and involution ”, they need not have troubled any reader. 
And, for those readers who are not attracted by this example 
of Mr. Broughton’s standpoint, it would be better to skip the 
Introduction and get on with the tale. For the tale is a good 
one, and was worth telling in English. It is the m3d;h of the 
feminine avatara of Avalokitesvara (Kwannon) a Bodhisattva 
who embodies the Buddhist ideal of saintly womanhood. 
She was a Princess who lived once upon a time in a mysterious 
land (which Mr. Broughton is irresistibly tempted to identify 
with the sunken land of Lemuria ”) and after suffering cruel 
wrongs from a tyrant father gave her hand and eye to cure him 
of the ills that his wickedness had brought upon him, thereby 
attaining not her herself alone but for her father and other 
relatives the status of Bodhisattva, so that they all lived 
happily ever after. The tale belongs to the Sukhavatl cycle 
of ideas, and a great part of its interest is that it is a reflection 
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of the perfervid imaginings of the joys of Paradise by which 
the Buddhists of the Greater Vehicle compensated (with what 
degree of consistency can of course be doubted) for an other- 
wise complete condemnation of life. How much of the 
imagining is Mr. Broughton’s and how much comes from 
his Chinese sources it is difficult to say. That is the drawback 
of a book of this kind. 

H. N. Randle. 


Fallacies and their Classification according to the 
Early Hindu Logic. By Stefan Stasiak. Rocznik 
Orjentalistyczny Tom. vi. pp. 191-8. Lwow. 1929. 

The principal interest of M. Stasiak’s paper is in the account 
which he gives of the passage in the Nyaya-vdrttika (on 
Nydya-sutra I, u,4) in which Uddyotakara develops elaborately 
the formal syllogistic set out by Dihnaga in his Hetu-caJcra 
or “ wheel of reasons ”. This “ wheel ” is a mere application 
of the trairupya or three canons of syllogism which were first 
explicitly formulated in Vaisesika-Bauddha logic manuals, 
although they can be read into (e.g.) Nydya-sutra V, i, 34 
and Vatsyayana’s hhdsya thereon. 

The phrase ubhayathd bhdvdt in that passage easily formalizes 
itself into the sapakse bhdvo vipakse 'bhdvah of the trairupya. 
And Sugiura says that in fact the trairupya doctrine was 
attributed to “ Sockmock ”, that is Aksapada the author of 
the Nydya-sutra, by Buddhist logicians. But the truth seems 
to be that the genuine Naiyayika sampraddya, which Uddyo- 
takara set out to defend against kutdrkikdh (Buddhist inter- 
lopers into the sastra such as Dihnaga), never fell a victim to 
formalism. Uddyotakara never tires of attacking the 
trairupya \ and, although his criticisms are invariably 
directed against the inconsistency in the formulation, the 
inference from the fact that he does not attempt to formulate 
his own Canons ’ is surely that he rejects the whole spirit 
of formalism in which such formulae originate. Why then 
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does te devote a long section to the elaboration of a scheme of 
syllogistic “ moods ” which M. Stasiak can compare to “an 
abacus or a logical machine ” ? If it is true that the genuine 
Naiyayika is not a formalist, what is the point of tabulating 
forty-eight possible forms of the syllogism, when even the 
Bauddha was content with only nine ? The solution of this 
difficulty is, I believe, that the whole passage is in the nature 
of an argumentum ad fiominem meant to show that the 
Bauddha has failed even to exploit his own position satis- 
factorily. Uddyotakara argues that Dihnaga’s application of 
the trairujpya in his hetu-cakra is at once inconsistent and 
inadequate ; inconsistent, because he does not see that the 
example (sound is non-eternal because a product) which he 
gives of one of his two tvpes of valid syllogism is on Buddhist 
principles kevaldnvayin (everything being non-eternal for the 
Buddhist, so that a vipaksa, a case of an eternal thing, cannot 
be adduced) ; and inadequate because, in addition to the 
failure to note the various forms of kevaldnvayin and keva- 
lavyatirekin, the inclusion of which would increase the number 
of possible moods from nine to sixteen, he has ignored the 
threefold possibility in the relation of hetu to paksa (All S is 
M, Some S is M, No S is M) which multiplies the sixteen moods 
by three. 

It follows that I disagree with M. Stasiak’s view that 
Uddyotakara’s teaching is opposed to that of Gautama, as 
also with his statement (so far as it applies to Uddyotakara) 
that the Naiyayikas “ not only fought their opponents, but 
plundered their armoury ”. If Uddyotakara borrowed 
Dinnaga’s weapon for the moment, it was, I conceive, for no 
other purpose than to demolish Dinnaga with it. Nor do I 
agree that “ In India, one of its greatest, if not its very greatest 
philosopher Dignaga was the first to unmask logical fallacy 
It seems to me that Uddyotakara (incidentally, M. Stasiak’s 
denomination of him as “ the author of the Uddyota ” must 
be questioned) as a great exponent of Nyaya is teaching a 


profounder logical doctrine than the formahsm which Buddhist 
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(or Vaisesika ?) logicians evolved after plundering their 
opponents’ armoury. 

These are matters in which (especially in view of Uddyo- 
takara’s constant habit of wrapping up his positive teaching 
in polemic) difference of opinion is inevitable, and disagree- 
ment does not mean failure to appreciate. M. Stasiak has 
done a useful service in being the first to draw attention to 
this section of the Nydya-vdrttiJca, and his able paper is a 
contribution of value to the study of the Nyaya. His adapta- 
tion of the A E I of western logical symbolism to the expression 
of vydfakatva, ekadesa-vrttitva and avrttitva (of hetu in paksa, 
sapaksa and vipaksa), with the addition of a dash to express 
absence of sapaksa or vipaksa, is an ingenious device for the 
notation of Indian syllogistic. Thus he uses A A A to symbolize 
an argument in which the hetu is paksavydpaka, sapaksavyd- 
paka and vipaksavydpaka. This is convenient, and worthy 
of general adoption. 

H. N. Randle. 


1. La Peinture Indienne a Tepoque des Grands Moghols. 

Par Ivan Stchoukine, Docteur es Lettres. 13 x 10, 
pp. 214 + ii, 100 plates, 31 figures in text. Paris : 
Librairie Ernest Leroux, 1929. Frs. 350. 

2. Les Miniatures Indiennes de Tepoque des Grands 

Moghols au Musee du Louvre. Par Ivan Stchoukine, 
Docteur es Lettres. 10 x 8, pp. 106 -f ii, 20 plates. 
Paris : Librairie Ernest Leroux, 1929. Frs. 100. 

These two books will be of great service to all students of 
Indian painting. In Xn Pemtuve Indienne — ^which deserves 
a larger notice than can be given here— M. Stchoukine treats 
his subject comprehensively, except that he deliberately 
omits questions of iconography, and also hardly touches on 
the difficult matter of attributions. 

The book is arranged in three parts. In the first is an 
admirably documented history of the development of Indian 
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painting, with an estimation of its place in the national 
culture through the ages. In the second the author analyses 
its qualities under the three headings of “ La Nature ”, 
“ Les Animaux ”, and “ L’Homme ”, giving separate con- 
sideration, within each heading, to the conventions of ancient 
and medieval Indian, Persian, Mughal, and provincial Indian 
art. The third part consists of a synthetic account of “ Les 
lois des ensembles dans la peinture indienne ”, and here also 
the comparison is carried on between European, Persian, 
and Indian practice, in composition, colour, and technique. 

The main conclusions of the book are : First, that the 
influence of Persia on Mughal painting was not, in essentials, 
a profound one ; secondly, that, on the contrary, European 
influence was much greater than is usually admitted ; thirdly, 
that, nevertheless, the essential character of Mughal painting 
derived from indigenous sources. M. Stchoukine holds that 
the later history of Mughal and provincial painting shows 
a regular reciprocal approach, the two combining in the 
eighteenth century in one main style, which subsequently 
shows a steady return to ancient forms, local schools being 
merely variations on the main style. The hard and fast 
distinction between Mughal and Kajput painting, he thinks, 
cannot be sustained, depending as it does on “ subject ”, 
not on artistic form. 

The book is highly original, both in method and in some 
of its conclusions, and is clearly the result of long research and 
independent thought. M. Stchoukine has an interesting 
and lucid style, and a highly logical mind. One sometimes 
suspects, indeed, that he is led too far by his logical 
scheme, as, for instance, when he tends to depreciate the 
compositional qualities of Persian drawing, and to accuse it, 
comprehensively, of a dislike of symmetry, which is not by 
any means, at all periods, one of its characteristics. But he 
has given us an admirable book. Perhaps the greatest of its 
many merits is the careful analysis — ^the fullest which we have 
seen — of technical features, finely illustrated by diagrams. 
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There is a good bibliography, and the reproductions reach 
a high standard. 

The Louvre Collection of Indian drawings consists of 160 
examples, of which those of the Mughal school form the 
majority. By no means all of these are of the first quality, 
but the collection, taken as a whole, is an extremely fine one ; 
it is also representative, except for sixteenth century work. 
M. Stchoukine’s catalogue is a model of conciseness, the 
descriptions, colour notes, and references being all that 
could be desired, acute, scholarly, and to the point. 

Among the most interesting of the illustrations are the 
portraits of Mir Musavvir, of I‘tibar Khan (by Bichitr), of 
the Emperor Jahangir holding the portrait of his father 
Akbar (by Abu’l-Hasan), and of Shaikh Husain JamI and 
an attendant (by Gorardhan) ; with a remarkable page of 
calligraphy, containing in the margin, among other curious 
features, a copy of a Diirer etching. 

M. Stchoukine, in his introduction, gives a description of 
the origin of the collection, of which the nucleus came out of 
the spoils of Napoleon's victorious campaign in 1806, and of 
its subsequent enrichment, in modern times, by important 
additions, especially by the splendid bequest, in 1916, of 
M. Marteau. A summary of the various works and schools 
embodies several valuable critical appreciations. 

J. V. S. Wilkinson. 


The White Mutiny. By Sir Alexander Cardew, K.C.S.I. 

9x6, pp. 264. Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author’s main object in recalling an almost forgotten 
episode in the history of the British in India appears to have 
been to obtain tardy justice for Sir George Barlow, temporary 
Governor-General of India, and Governor of Madras, against 
whom, as he observes, the judgment of history has gone. This 
unfavourable verdict is based on two counts : his policy as 
Governor-General, and his handling of the serious misconduct 
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of the Officers of the Madras Army. As regards the first point, 
the author claims that Sir George Barlow rightly considered 
that he was bound to follow the instructions which 
Lord Cornwallis had brought out from home. This perhaps 
rather ignores the point that Barlow himself had been a 
strong supporter of Lord Wellesley’s forward policy. Taking 
the most favourable view of Barlow’s conduct, it would 
justify the somewhat cynical view of Wellesley’s latest 
biographer, Mr. P. E. Roberts, that Barlow “ had the civil 
servant’s characteristic virtue of being able to adapt himself 
to any policy dictated by his chief ”. The least friendly opinion 
of his policy is that, in the words of Thornton, “ he manifested 
a degree of moral hardihood commanding admiration, if 
from no other cause, at least from its extreme rarity.” The 
abandonment by Barlow of the Rajputana States to the cruel 
mercies of the Marathas and Pindaris was obviously open to 
the reproach, not imknown even at the present day, that 
temporary peace in India is purchased by the sacrifice and 
desertion of our friends. It is, however, vdth Barlow’s conduct 
in Madras that Sir Alexander Cardew is principally concerned. 
It is easily shown that the Coast Army was in a thoroughly 
bad state when Sir George Barlow came to Madras. He was 
in no way responsible for the creation of this unsatisfactory 
condition, but the real criterion of his actions is the manner 
in which he dealt with it, and we do not think that 
Sir Alexander Cardew is likely to obtain a reversal of the 
verdict of the historians, which in this respect also has gone 
hea\dly against Barlow. The author admits that the action 
taken by Barlow’s Government against the officers who had 
signed in a ministerial capacity the improper General Order 
of the Commander-in-Chief was entirely unjustified. As the 
Governor-General, Lord Minto, said in a private letter it was 
a “ most unfortunate and impolitic measure ”. It greatly 
increased the simmering discontent of the Company’s Army 
officers : yet it is doubtful whether that discontent would 
have burst into flame but for the Governor’s further action. 
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On the 1st May the Government suspended foiur oflhcers of 
high rank, and removed eight others from their command, 
on the ground of their having signed a memorial to the 
Governor-General. Sir Alexander Cardew does not notice 
the assertion of Wilson, the historian of the Madras Army, 
that the intention to forward the memorial had been 
abandoned before the action of Government was taken. 
In any case, no effort was made to allow the ofhcers, several 
of whom protested their innocence, to make any defence, 
and the orders of Government were inconsistent with Barlow’s 
assurances to the Governor-General that matters were settling 
down. There can be little doubt that the order of 1st May 
was the final spark applied to the conflagration, the materials 
for which had been long accumulating. There can, of course, 
be only one opinion of the mad and criminal folly of the 
officers themselves. Sir Alexander Cardew might well have 
quoted the considered view of it which Wellington found time 
to write from Badajoz to Sir John Malcolm ; nor was the 
latter backward in his description of the insanity of the officers. 
Sir Alexander is very severe on Malcolm’s conduct, and 
practically ascuses him of disloyalty towards Barlow. It 
may be admitted that Malcolm relied too much on his personal 
influence and on his powers of diplomacy, and that the terms 
which he proposed should be offered were dangerously near 
to surrender. But it is fair to him to point out that he under- 
took the mission to Masuhpatam, where the disaffected 
Company’s European regiment lay, with great reluctance, 
and that Barlow must have been aware what line Malcolm 
intended to take with the mutineers. Malcolm, moreover, 
went to the point of greatest danger ; he kept the European 
Eegiment, the rank and file of which were as disaffected as 
the officers, quiet, and his letters to Hyderabad admittedly 
had a great effect in inducing the officers at that station to 
subnut, and thereby causing the whole movement to collapse. 
Nor was Sir George Barlow guiltless of other errors ; he sent 
an obviously unsuitable officer to command the European 
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Eegiment, and he delayed the coming of Lord Minto, a delay 
to which Wilson attributes much of the insurrection. The 
test which Barlow caused to be administered to the officers 
was doubtless a legitimate measure ; yet it must have been 
a cruel necessity which compelled so good an officer as 
Colonel James Welsh, along with 1,300 of the 1,450 officers 
of the Army, to refuse to sign it. AVe may allow Sir George 
Barlow his full measure of praise for the firm courage with 
which he met the mutiny ; but the manner in which matters 
were tranquilhzed after the arrival of Lord Minto would 
suggest that more judicious action might have prevented the 
outbreak, just as the equally mutinous combination of the 
Bengal officers in 1796, to which curiously enough 
Sir Alexander Cardew does not refer, was successfully met. 
The author attributes the recall of Sir George Barlow to the 
influence of the discharged officers and to the system of a 
shifting body of merchants in Leadenhall Street. There 
must, however, have been other reasons which lost Barlow 
the favour of the directors whose policy he had been so careful 
to follow. There were the numerous disputes with the non- 
official Europeans, in most of which Barlow was doubtless 
in the right. There may also have been the ill-success of his 
efforts to introduce the Bengal Revenue System into another 
Presidency. But, above all, there was Barlow’s personal 
unpopularity. Lord Minto observed that he was “ hated, 
indeed, execrated, though unjustly ”. The Duke of Wellington 
once observed, of the appointment of a nobleman to the 
Governorship of Bombay, that, though his ability was 
doubtful, “ his good manners will keep people in good 
humour and in order.” There was no doubt about Barlow’s 
abihty ; but unfortunately equally little of the effect of his 
manners. Although we do not think that the author will 
upset the verdict of history as recorded by Kaye and others, 
he has produced a very interesting book. 


P. R. C. 
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The Dutch in Ceylon. By K. G. Anthonisz, I.S.O. Vol. I. 
8| X 6, pp. 198. Colombo : C.A.C. Press, 1929. 

This volume of 189 pages represents an attempt to supply 
for the general reader “ a connected and complete, yet concise, 
accoimt of the Dutch occupation of Ceylon, which extended 
from A.D. 1640 to 1796 — a period of 156 years ”. For this 
task the late Mr. Anthonisz, once Archhdst to the Ceylon 
Government, was peculiarly fitted by his intimate knowledge 
of the records and by his careful and painstaking scholar- 
ship. It is satisfactory to learn that vol. ii is to be published 
shortly, as the period following the faU of Jaffna in 1658 to 
the coUapse of the Dutch rule in 1796 has never been treated 
as a whole in a really complete manner. 

The volume under review begins with an accoimt of the 
formation of the Dutch East India Company, and then 
proceeds with the history of the Dutch in Ceylon from their 
first appearance in 1602 imtil the fall of the last Portuguese 
stronghold in 1658. The last two chapters deal with the Dutch 
Colonization in the Island and their Civil Establishments. 

The work is marred by the reproduction of the Dutch 
spelling of local names, sometimes almost impossible of 
recognition by the general reader ; and it would have been 
better had the Portuguese personal and other names been 
given in their correct form. In spite of this defect, however, 
the book with its maps and illustrations cannot fail to be of 
use to the public. The list of authorities, given at the head 
of each chapter, enables the student to go to the original 
documents without undue research. 

H. W. CODRINGTON. 

Uber die Semitischen und night Indischen Grundlagen 
DER Malaiisch-Polynesischen Kultur. Von Engel- 
BERTUS E. W. Gs. ScHRdDER. Buch II : Das Verhaltnis 
der Austronesischen zu den Semitischen Sprachen. 
11| X 9, pp. 93-210 +ii. Gottingen, Medan printed, 1928. 

The thesis of Heer Schroder s book is that the Austronesian 
languages, which extend from Madagascar on the west to 
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Easter Island on the east, have been at a very early period 
of history profoundly influenced by a primitive form of 
Semitic speech, an “ Ausgangssprache ” which “ united in 
itself the different characters ” of the tongues known to us 
as Arabic, Hebrew, Aramaic, etc., and which had impressed 
strongly marked Semitic features on the vocabulary, 
morphology, and syntax of the Austronesian languages. 
In itself, this hypothesis is conceivable (with some reserves, 
to which we shall refer) ; the question is whether Heer Schroder 
has demonstrated it. 

The philologer who seeks to trace the derivation of words 
needs, if his results are to attain any certainty, ample documen- 
tation by which he can trace phonetic and other changes 
step by step. In the absence of such evidence his theories 
are apt to become mere speculations. Even the speech of 
highly civilised peoples, fixed by cultural conventions and 
literature, undergoes in course of time extraordinary altera- 
tions. Without previous data, who could imagine for instance 
that the modern Persian gul is from the same original as our 
rose ? Fortunately, in dealing with the Indo-European and 
Semitic groups we have abundance of records, so that within 
each of them philology stands on fairly safe ground. But 
with Austronesian languages the case is different. No very 
ancient documents of any of them exist, and most of them 
are only known in modern forms. The difficulty of comparison 
is further complicated by the fact that these tongues are 
peculiarly liable to sporadic modifications such as metathesis, 
insertion and omission of consonants, reduplication, etc., 
which in the absence of stabilising traditions such as are 
furnished by civilisation have often changed their words 
beyond recognition. Hence the inquirer who is so daring 
as to essay a comparison of Semitic with Austronesian tongues 
should first seek (as a few scholars have done) for some lines 
of historical development within the latter which will enable 
him to distinguish old from new, and supply some relatively 
early forms and types which with due reserve may be compared 
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with Semitic. Judged from this standpoint Heer Schroder’s 
work is very unsatisfactory, and his results wholly uncon- 
vincing. 

It is fer se very improbable that Semitic could have seriously 
modified the morphological and syntactical structure of 
Austronesian. Experience suggests the contrary : for example, 
we see that Malay, after being for centuries in close touch 
with Arabic and absorbing from it a large number of words, 
has been quite unaffected by it in regard to structure. Our 
initial doubts on this head are not set at rest by Heer Schroder’s 
treatment. Many of the parallels on which he insists with a 
certainty emphasised by copious use of capital letters are 
probably only fortuitous coincidences, while many other 
equations advanced by him seem to us arbitrary and forced. 
A typical example of the latter is his derivation of Fiji 
dukadukal from Heb. qadJmr, “ via *qaddl, *daqdl ” ; if such 
statements are to be accepted on an ipse dixit, philology 
ceases to be a science. That there are in some cases striking 
similarities between the two groups of speech may be granted ; 
but it remains to be proved that these features as they appear 
in Austronesian are (a) essentially unchanged since the time 
of the alleged contact, and (b) not mere coincidences. Likeness 
of forms does not always prove identity of origins. The 
resources of human speech are limited, so that coincidences 
often occur between unrelated languages. Thus interrogatives 
are used as relatives in a good many languages, Indo-European 
as well as Semitic ; the Austronesian pers. pron. 3 sing, iya, 
etc., might be compared with IE. i- as well as with Semitic 
Mya, and the Fiji interrogative cei reminds one of IE. qi-, 
neither parallel proving anything. 

If we did not know their antecedents, we might make out 
a beautiful case to prove that the Keltic languages have been 
as profoimdly modified by Semitic as Heer Schroder believes 
Austronesian to have been. For example, in Welsh we have 
the pronouns hvn “ this ” (masc.) = Arab, hmva and hi “ she ” 
= Arab, hiya ; we have plurals in -on and -i, and a prefix 
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ym- giving to active verbs a middle or passive sense ; most 
wonderful of all, we have the genitiv'e denoted simply by 
position after the leading substantive, while in such construc- 
tions the definite article is not allowed before the first member, 
e.g. meihion Israel = Arab, barii Isrd’il “ children of Israel ” 
or “ the children of Israel Such resemblances may be left 
to the supporters of the British-Israel doctrine and their 
congeners ; but they are useful as awful examples of the 
dangers which beset philologers who stray into uncharted 
paths. 

Another feature of the work that invites criticism is the 
imperfect knowledge of Semitic which it displays and the 
unscientific manner in which this side of the subject is handled. 
There are many mistakes in transliteration of words (e.g. 
the monstrous “ ml-debbar ” on p. 154 and “ tndchdppts 
on p. 159). Still more serious is the assumption running 
throughout the book that the proto-Semitic which is supposed 
to have influenced Austronesian contained all the specific 
forms of the classical languages quoted, which is as if one 
should assert that Greek Aeyeiv, Lat. dicere, and Sanskrit 
Tcathayitum already existed full-fledged in Indo-European. 
Very possibly a certain number of Semitic words may have 
been absorbed by Austronesian and subjected to its peculiar 
processes of phonetic and morphological change ; but that 
this borrowing was of immense antiquity and that it profoundly 
altered the character of Austronesian is a thesis which, in 
my opinion, Heer Schroder has failed to prove, in spite of the 
great learning and industry which he has applied to it. 

L. D. Barnett. 
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Reviews on Indonesian and other Subjects by 
C. O. Blagden 

1. The Effect of Western Influence on Native Civilisa- 
tions IN the Malay Archipelago. Edited by Dr. B. 
ScHRiEKE. 10|^ X 7, pp. vii + 247. Batavia : G. 
Kolfi&Co. 1929. 

This is a collection of eleven articles, preceded by a brief 
Introduction from the general editor, that have been published 
in pursuance of a resolution of the Third Pan-Pacific Science 
Congress (Tokyo, 1926). They appear under the imprimatur 
of the Royal Batavia Society of Arts and Sciences, and deal 
with a variety of subjects such as administration, hygiene 
and ethnography, economics, language, law, etc., with 
reference to several different portions of the Dutch East 
Indies. Needless to say, they embody some very valuable 
and interesting information, primarily concerning the Dutch 
colonial empire but also of importance to other nations that 
have colonies. It is to be regretted that the English version 
of these articles, though for the most part quite good, is 
sometimes not as clear as could have been desired. But 
most English readers will readily overlook such minor 
deficiencies in consideration of being able to read the work 
in their mother tongue. 


2. OuDHEDEN VAN Bali. I. Het oude rijk van Pedjeng. 

Text. Door Dr. W. F. Stutterheim. 10 x 6|, pp. 216. 

Singaradja, Bali : Kirtya Liefrinck-van der Tuuk. 1929. 

Though the island of Bali became a place of refuge for 
Javanese Hinduism when Islam finally prevailed in Java, 
it had been Hindu for many centuries before that time. This 
point is illustrated in the present work, the first of the 
publications of the Kirtya Liefrinck-van der Tuuk founda- 
tion, which gives the results of the author’s investigations 
in an important centre of southern Bali. After an intro- 
ductory chapter on the historical and legendary data and the 
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topography of the district from the archaeological point of 
view, the work proceeds to deal with the inscriptions and 
momunents found. Of the former some are in Sanskrit, others 
in Old Balinese or Old Javanese, but unfortunately they 
are for the most part fragmentary. The chapter on the 
monuments goes into details and runs to 96 pages ; but it 
will be easier to appreciate it when the promised volume 
of illustrations has appeared. A final chapter contains the 
author’s provisional conclusions imder the heads of history, 
palaeography, topography, religion, and art, with special 
reference to the period between the end of the ninth century 
and the middle of the fourteenth. 


3. The Eaces of Java. By Dr. D. J. H. Nykssen. lOj x 7, 
pp. viii + 122 + vii. 25 sketches and 9 maps. Welte- 
vreden : G. Kolff & Co. 1929. 

This is No. IV of the publications of the Indisch Comite 
voor Wetenschappelijke Onderzoekingen, and it was prepared 
with a view to the Fourth Pan-Pacific Science Congress 
held last year. The sub-title modestly calls it “ a few remarks 
towards the acquisition of some preliminary knowledge 
concerning the influence of geographic environment on the 
physical structure of the Javanese ”. But it is much more than 
that, for a good part of it is based on the careful examination 
of a large number of individuals in selected areas ; and in 
connection with some of these a number of statistics are 
given. The sub-title apphes mainly to the earlier chapters. 
Chapter ii discusses the position of the Malay Archipelago 
from the point of view of its geographical relations with 
other countries, and stress is laid on the effect of seasonal 
winds and ocean currents in facihtating movements by sea 
in those regions, which on Map II are shown as extending 
from east Africa to central Polynesia. Chapter iii deals 
more specifically with Java, and Chapter iv with the general 
principles of the investigations conducted there. 

JRAS. JULY 1930. 
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The conclusions provisionally arrived at are that in Java 
one can discern three racial strains, which may be termed 
Eastern (or South Mongolian), Western (or Dravido- 
Austrahan), and Meridional (which seems to have certain 
African characteristics) ; and that the first-named strain 
probably reached Java after the other two. 

A bibliographical list and an index add to the value of the 
work ; and the sketches, which are mostly hne drawings of 
heads, help to illustrate the text. 


4. De Remonstrantie van W. Geleynssen de Jongh. 
Uitgegeven door Professor Dr. W. Caland. 9^ x 6J, 
pp. XV -f- 127, 1 plate, 1 map. ’s-Gravenhage : Martinus 
Nijhoff. 1929. 

This work constitutes No. XXXI of the publications of the 
Linschoten-Vereeniging, which brought out its first number 
in 1909. Most of its issues are accounts of voyages in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; but the one under 
review is of a different type. It is a description of things 
in general in India about 1625, with special reference to 
Gujerat. Besides a good deal of information about matters 
political, topographical, and economic (e.g. textiles, and the 
trade of western India with the Malay Archipelago, the 
Persian Gulf, Arabia, Europe, etc.), the work contains detailed 
accounts of various Indian communities, such as Muslims, 
Hindus (particularly Jains), and Parsis. Considering the time 
when it was written, this may fairly be caUed a very good piece 
of work, the writer having been a servant of the Dutch East 
India Company, who went to the Spice Islands before he 
was twenty, and to western India some ten years later. The 
work has been well edited and produced. 
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5. Le Japonais et les Langues Austroasiatiques : fitude 
de vocabulaire compare. Par Nobuhiro Matsumoto. 
( = Austro -Asiatica, documents et travaux publics sous 
]a direction de Jean Przyluski, tome I.) 9j x 7^, 
pp. X + 117. Paris : Paul Geutbner. 1928. 

As the title indicates, this is the first volume of a series in 
which it is proposed to study matters connected with certain 
peoples and languages of South-Eastern Asia. In the preface 
M. J. Przyluski explains that “ austroasiatique ” without the 
hyphen refers to a certain group of languages, while with the 
hyphen the word is to be taken in its etymological sense. 
Personally I think it would have been better to follow the 
lead of Father W. Schmidt, who invented the term, and use 
Austroasiatic for the linguistic group that includes Mon, 
Khmer, Mupda, etc., Austronesian for the other group that 
up to his time had been termed Malayo-Polynesian, and Austric 
to include both groups. I agree with M. Przyluski that the 
idea of the relation between them is a purely linguistic 
hypothesis. It is one which I accept in the same way that one 
accepts the theory of evolution, in one or other of its forms, 
because, as at present advised, it seems to be the best explana- 
tion of the observed facts. 

But that does not imply a very close connection between 
the two linguistic groups, whose mutual relation was compared 
years ago by the late Professor H. Kem to that which is 
generally believed to exist between Hamitic and Semitic. 
The use of the word Austroasiatic to cover both of them 
strikes me, therefore, as being misplaced and unfortimate, 
because it tends to cover up very considerable differences. 
The relation between these two groups is in fact a very 
complex matter. Probably of remotely common origin, 
they must have been separated for a very long time to have 
evolved on such divergent lines. But some members of each 
group in much more recent times came again into contact 
with some of the other group, so that there has been mutual 
borrowing. 
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Out of the 113 sets of words which Dr. Matsumoto has com- 
pared with Japanese ones, rather more than haK appear to 
be Austroasiatic, rather more than a fifth Austronesian, 
and rather less than a quarter common to both groups. This 
is in itself a somewhat remarkable proportion. It has long 
been surmised that a certain strain in the composition of 
the Japanese people came from the Malay Archipelago, 
and Dr. Matsumoto points out that physical and cultural 
anthropology, as well as comparative mythology, give some 
support to the idea. Moreover it is well known that the 
aborigines of Formosa are Austronesian, and from that 
island to the Lu-Chu (or Eyu-K)^!) archipelago is but a step. 
A ‘priori, therefore, Austronesian linguistic influence is probable 
enough. But the case is quite different with Austroasiatic, 
properly so called. Except in the Nicobar islands, the 
populations speaking Austroasiatic languages are confined to 
the mainland, and nowhere do they approach at all closely 
to Japan. It is all the more curious that this linguistic 
comparison should attribute to them a preponderant influence. 

The author in his Introduction makes it quite clear that he 
does not claim for Japanese a common origin with the two 
southern language groups concerned, and is at some pains to 
reject the thesis of Heer Van Hinloopen Labberton that 
Japanese is an Austronesian form of speech. His task, there- 
fore, is reduced to the identification of loan-words, and that 
raises some difficult questions. What degree of apparent 
agreement in form and meaning, and how many cases of such 
agreement, suffice to support the conclusion that all or any 
of the words in question are genuine loan-words and not mere 
examples of fortuitous coincidence ? No responsible scholar 
in these days would identify the Malay mati “ dead ” with the 
Arabic nmut or the Sanskrit rn/rtyu. Japanese admits no final 
consonant, except n, and consequently part of the evidence 
IS often inevitably missing. One cannot reject offhand the 
possibihty of such proposed equations as loata “ entrails ” = 
watan “ belly ”, himo “ intestines, liver ” = Icimua “ gaU- 
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bladder ”, pozo (a hypothetical form inferred from an actual 
Jiozo) “ navel ” = pusat “ navel ”, kami “ deity ” = kamoit 
“ demon ”. But possibility is not certainty. 

It must be admitted that in some cases the agreement is 
very close, e.g. fa, te = tai, ti “ hand ”, ame = amih “ rain ” 
sawa “ swamp ” = sawah “ paddy-field ”, nomu = inum, 
“ drink ”, tomona-fu “ accompany ” = teman “ companion ”. 
But these are hardly typical of the whole. In many instances 
there is really little or no resemblance, e.g. nuka — kenin 
“ forehead ”, mi {mu) = tuboh “ body ”, kokoro = gres, 
“ heart ”. The attempt to equate the Japanese muki “ direc- 
tion, front ”, both with the Mon-Khmer muh “ nose ” and 
the Malay muka “ face ” seems to me hopeless. The latter is 
certainly a loan-word from Sanskrit, and the case is not helped 
by the suggestion, borrowed from M. J. Bloch, that mukha 
may be of Dravidian origin. That would not make it Austro- 
asiatic or Austronesian. It may be noted that Old Javanese, 
though it has no native aspirates, preserves the spelling 
mukha ; and Mon has the word in the form muk “ face ”, 
side by side with its native muh “ nose ”. 

The author is too fond of combining in one group words 
which are obviously imconnected with one another. For 
example he compares a hypothetical Japanese word kapo 
(inferred from an actual kaho) “ face ” with such forms as 
kapo “ face ”, kdpo “ cheek ”, found in certain aboriginal 
dialects of the Malay Peninsula and rather doubtfully supported 
by some Austroasiatic parallels. He then throws in the entirely 
unconnected word pipi, which in a number of Austronesian 
languages means “ cheek ”. Another example is mi “ fruit ” 
= Mon me “ seed, numeral auxiliary for fruits ”, followed by 
a string of Austronesian forms such as buh, boh, buah “ fruit ”, 
which can have no bearing on the matter. It is also doubtful 
whether the Japanese word can be fairly compared with the 
Mon one, for the latter, though it may be pronounced me, 
is spelt ma. But in these comparisons vowel quality does not 
coimt for much. 
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Dr. Matsumoto has produced an arguable case ; but as to 
whether he had proved it, opinions will differ, and I confess 
that I am not yet entirely convinced. After all, when the 
necessary deductions, on the lines indicated above, have been 
made from his evidence, the remainder will not amount to a 
very large percentage of the Japanese vocabulary. WiU it 
be enough to exclude the possibihty of fortuitous coincidence ? 
That seems to be a point for a mathematician to consider. 
One thing is quite clear. If there has been genuine borrowing, 
it cannot have been from Austroasiatic alone, for some of the 
Austronesian parallels are equally plausible. 

From the point of view of scholars who may desire to verify 
the author’s materials, and who may not themselves be 
familiar with the Hterature, it is imfortunate that he gives 
no bibliographical list of his obviously numerous sources for 
the Austroasiatic and Austronesian words he cites. There 
are, however, two useful indexes ; and it should be added that 
in his Introduction he has given a good deal of interesting 
information on the various attempts that have been made in 
the past to link up Japanese with other forms of speech. 


6. Four Faces of Siva. By Robert J. Casey. x 5f, 
pp. 270, 32 plates, 4 plans in the text, 2 maps in the 
covers. London : George C. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 1929. 
12s. Gd. net. 

Books about Angkor and its environment threaten to become 
embarrassingly numerous. The work under review is pleasantly 
illustrated with a number of good photographs and it is 
on the whole readable enough, though the author indulges 
in too much “fine writing” and mystery making. For 
example, Chapter i is a lurid account of a European explorer 
m the Cambojan forests, who scouts the tales of hidden 
cities and records his scepticism in his notebook. Three 
days later he finds himself at Angkor. “ And this,” says Mr. 
Casey, for all that it is a hearsay story, reconstructed on the 
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dusty foundations of a tradition so often repeated that it 
partakes of the character of a myth, must be very nearly an 
historical recital of the manner in which Mouhot, the French 
naturaUst, came to Angkor and brought back to the world 
the amazing puzzle of the Khmer civilization.” 

This conclusion is not confirmed by Mouhot’s own words iu a 
letter written on 20th December, 1859, at Pinhalii, a place 
not many miles above Phnom Penh, between the latter and the 
great lake : “ I arrived last evening at Pinhalu, in perfect 
health, and am now about to go northward to visit the 
famous mins of Ongcor and then return to Bangkok ” 
{Travels in Indo-China, Catnbodia and Laos (1864), vol. ii, 
p. 248). How, after that, coidd Mouhot have doubted the 
existence of the ruins ? 

The author, havLug studied Angkor imder French tuition, 
gives us French transcriptions, such as Fou Nan, Djambou- 
dvipa, Tcheou-Ta-Quan, and Groudas (but on another page 
Garonda, probably a printer’s error). This habit results in 
sp elling s Uke Paramacevera and Arya Deca, which conform 
to no system. Other misprints are Pellot (for PeUiot), Saint 
Chapelle, and Phimeneakas (for Phimeanakas). “ Rice- 
paddies,” for paddy-fields, is not English ; and I wonder who 
nowadays supposes that the Ramayana was written some time 
before 2000 b.c. Chapter xxviii deals, rather sketchily, 
with Javanese temples. 


7. Outlines of the Anthropology of the Timor-Archi- 
PELAGO. By Dr. H. J. T. Bijlmer. With an Appendix 
by Dr. phil. et med. K. Sailer. Photographs taken by 
Mrs. C. Bijlmer-Wepster. lOj X 7, pp. 234, xeix plates, 
3 illustrations in the text, 2 maps (1 in the covers). 
Weltevreden : G. Kollf & Co. 1929. 

This work is No. Ill of the “ Publicaties van het Indisch 
Comite voor Wetenschappelijke Onderzoekingen, Batavia ”, 
the preceding numbers having been devoted to expeditions to 
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Sumba and east-central Borneo respectively. The area 
represented in the present volume is the one where the brown 
race of western Indonesia meets the much darker Negroid 
types allied to the Papuans, and gives rise to a variety of blends 
which have been carefully measured and photographed. They 
are well described in this book, which embodies all the 
evidence, statistical and pictorial, furnished by the examina- 
tion of a large number of individuals. The information, 
inevitably somewhat technical, is conveyed in an intelligible 
and interesting manner, and the photographic illustrations 
are extremely good. Appendix II gives the full details of the 
measurements made. Appendix I, by Dr. Sailer, is in German, 
and is concerned with specimens of hair from the same region. 


8. Tantri, de Middel-Javaansche Pancatantra-be- 
WERKINO. Door C. Hooykaas. X lOf. pp. 135, 2 
folding tables, 9 tail-piece illustrations. Leiden : A. Vros. 
1929. 

This Leyden Ph.D. thesis is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of a big subject, namely the extension and distribu- 
tion of versions of the Pancatantra in various countries. It is 
mainly concerned with three medieval Javanese recensions, 
which the author has summarized in considerable detail and 
compared in parallel columns with Siamese and Laotian 
versions. All these have a great deal in commjn and may be 
said to constitute a distinct group ; curiously enough, they 
begin with a frame-story resembling to some extent the 
frame-story of the Arabian N ights. It appears also that tbi« 
group has special points of agreement with a Canarese version 
of the Pancatantra by Durgasiriiha. 

The author also refers to the relations between the Panca- 
tantra and the “ Stories of a Parrot ”, which have likewise 
enjoyed a widespread popularity ; and in his first chapter he 
has collected a large number of references to Pancatantra 
literature. 
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9. Festbundel uitgegeven door het Koninklijk 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Weten- 

SCHAPPEN BIJ GELEGENHEID VAN ZIJN 150 JARIG BESTAAN, 

1778-1928. Deel I. lOJ X 7, pp. ii + 429, 41 plates. 

Weltevreden : G. Kolfi & Co. 1929. 

In April, 1928, the oldest of the existing Asiatic Societies 
celebrated at Batavia its 150th anniversary and in that 
connection it has issued this first volume of a commemorative 
work, to which twenty-seven scholars have contributed 
articles in four different languages. Dutch, as is natural, 
predominates with 19, German has 4, and French and English 
each have 2. For the most part the articles deal with matters 
closely concerning the Dutch East Indies, and include such 
subjects as linguistics, literature, archaeology and art, history, 
law, music, folk-lore, etc. Among articles not particularly 
connected with the Dutch East Indies may be mentioned 
one by Professor Shuzo Kure on Von Siebold and his influence 
on modern Japanese civilization and another by Mr. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy on certain Indian sculptural motifs. 
M. Gabriel Ferrand’s article on the Malagasy language, which 
in spite of its geographical position rightly belongs to the 
Indonesian group, and an important article by Herr Otto 
Dempwolff on the Austronesian words and formatives in 
Polynesian have also something more than a purely local 
interest ; and the same may be said of Heer J. C. van Eerde’s 
article on the kind of barter (mentioned in the Periplus, etc.) 
where the parties do not meet, and Professor J. P. Kleiweg 
de Zwaan’s contribution on the sanctity of feet and foot- 
prints (and of artificial representations of them), and likewise 
of other things connected with the body, particularly of 
eminent persons. The discussion on these subjects starts 
with a special reference to the island of Nias, but a number of 
parallels from elsewhere are introduced. Mr. J. Kunst’s 
article on Sundanese vocal music will be of interest to such 
musicians as study their subject on broad comparative lines ; 
and Indian archaeologists will find congenial matter in M. G. 
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Coedes’ account of a Buddhist statuette, Heer Th. van Erp’s 
article on the encasing of the base of Barabudur, and Heer 
de B. Haan’s account of one of the temples of the group 
known as Chandi Sewu. 


10. Johannes Each en zijn week. Door J. de Loos-Haax- 
MAN. De topografische beschrijving der teekeningen met 
medewerking van W. Fruin-Mees door Mr. P. C. Bloys 
VAN Teeslong Peins. 12 X 9|, pp. 27 + 141* (of which 
60 are illustrations). Batavia : G. Kolli & Co., n.d. 

The first part of this work contains a brief preface and an 
equally short biographical note on Johannes Each, followed 
by about twenty pages on his artistic career, his methods and 
subjects, the development of his style and the dating of his 
productions, his collaborators and pupils, and the various 
collections that contain specimens of his work. The second 
part, in which the pages are marked with an asterisk, com- 
prises illustrations of some of his sepia drawings with 
descriptions of them on the opposite pages, lists of his works 
in several collections, and finally an index of proper names of 
persons and places. 

The pictures are of strictly local interest. They are 
landscapes, with buildings and figures, or seascapes with 
ships, etc., all dealing with Batavia or places not very far 
away from it ; but they are of historical value, having been 
done just about 150 years ago. Each arrived at Batavia in 
1764 as a gunner on 14 florins a month, rose from the ranks, 
eventually becoming major, and died in 1783. The book is 
published under the auspices of the Eoyal Society of Arts 
and Sciences, Batavia, in connection with its 150th anniversary 
in 1928. 
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11. Borobudur: Six Original Etchings. By JanPoortenaar. 
Explanatory Introduction by Dr. N. J. Krom. 15 J X 11|, 
pp. 4, 6 plates. London : Luzac & Co. 1930. 

Dr. Kjom has furnished in his introduction a brief account 
of Borobudur and of its religious meaning as a monument 
of Mahayana Buddhism. A short foreword by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon introduces Mr. Poortenaar to the reader as an etcher 
whose art is known and esteemed not only in his native Holland 
but also in this covmtry ”. Of the six etchings, two represent 
aspects of the monument as a whole, two are devoted to groups 
of the stupas which crown it, one to a stairway, and one to a 
Buddhist statue in its niche. The long series of reliefs are 
not represented, though, as Dr. Krom points out, they are a 
vital part of the religious message of the monument. It may 
be presumed that they were not considered to be suitable 
subjects for the etcher’s art. Without any pretensions 
whatever to judge his work from the technical point of view 
of an art critic, I may be permitted to express the purely 
personal feeling that etching is a medium far less suitable for 
the representation of this monument than photography. No 
doubt this is the view of a Philistine who is more interested 
in the details of the building than in any impressionist 
effect. The first plate, giving a distant \dew of Borobudur 
as a whole, is the one that to my mind is the most satisfactory, 
and next to it I should rank the Buddhist statue. But I am 
quite prepared to believe that from the technical point of 
view they are all good work. 


12. ‘Adat Radja Radja Melajoe. Door Dr. Ph. S. van 
Ronkel. 7| X 5^, pp. vii + 113. Leiden : E. J. Brill. 
1929. 

This is the first edition of a small treatise written in 
A.H. 1193 by a Malay at Malacca, at the request of the Dutch 
Governor, about the customs and ceremonies in use among 
Malay princely families on such occasions as births, marriages 
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and deaths. The text (of which a small portion had already 
appeared in G. K. Niemann’s Bloemlezing uit Maleische 
geschriften) has been collated from three London MSS., the 
principal one having been lent for the purpose by our Society, 
and the variants are shown in the footnotes. The eleventh 
chapter of the Sejarah Melayu, which also deals with royal 
ceremonial, has been reprinted as an appendix to the newer 
work. Not much more need be said about the latter, except 
that its contents are of considerable interest ; the collation 
seems to have been done with care, a brief preface explains 
the origin of the work, and the Arabic type and printing 
are good. 


13. Indian Influences in the Lands of the P.acific. By 

Dr. W. F. Stutterheim. lOJ x 7, pp. 9. Weltevreden : 
G. Kol£E& Co.,n.d. 

This article contains a brief sketch of the penetration of 
Buddhism and Hinduism into the Far East, more especiaUy 
with reference to Indonesia. In this latter region Hinduism 
ultimately had the deeper influence, though throughout the 
greater part of the area it was afterwards supplanted by 
Islam as the official religion. Dr. Stutterheim raises two points, 
which in his view create difficulties, viz. that to be a Hindu 
one must be bom a Hindu, and that to a Hindu travelling 
overseas is forbidden. These things may be so m theory, 
but surely the problem solvitur amhulando. In India itself 
families, tribes, and individuals have even in recent times 
been received into the Hindu fold ; and we know from history 
that Hindus did in fact travel and trade overseas a good deal 
in the early centuries of our era. I doubt whether the use of 
the so-called gaka era in Indonesia and Indo-China (which 
is common in Southern India also) can reasonably be 
attributed to the compulsory emigration of “ gaka rulers ” 
to the former regions. 
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Introduction to the Jawami'u’l-Hikayat wa Lawami'u’b- 
Eiwayat of Sadidu’d-Din Muhammad al-‘Awfi. By 
Muhammad Nizamu’d-Din, Ph.D. (Cantab.). E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial, N.S., Vol. VIII. 12 X 9, pp. 316. 
London : Luzac and Co. 1929. 42s. 

The Jawdmi'u’l-Hikdydt wa Lawdmi‘u’r-Riwdydt (“ Com- 
pendium of Anecdotes and Flashes of Traditions ”) of al-‘Awfi, 
of which the present voliune treats, is a huge collection of 
anecdotes on a large variety of subjects, drawn from many 
sources, and written down between a.h. 625 and 630. It is 
divided into four parts, each of which consists of twenty-five 
chapters ; the total number of anecdotes is 2113, which are 
taken from about ninety-three acknowledged sources, and 
probably from as many more which are unmentioned ; the 
whole forms one of the most voluminous works in Persian, 
and occupies 397 foUos (12 in. by 9^ in., quarto size) of 29 lines 
per page, in the manuscript B.M. Or. 6855, which is not quite 
complete. Of the other works of its author, the earliest, 
the Lubabu’l-Albab, an anthology of the poets, is well known 
to scholars through the edition of the late Professor Browne ; 
the second, a Persian translation of at-Tanukhi’s Al-Faraj 
ha‘da’sh-Shidda, is little known ; a third (“ probably a collec- 
tion of all the Panegyrics composed by al-‘Awfi on various 
occasions in praise of Iltutmish and his patron-wazir ”) has 
apparently not been preserved. 

The present volume forms an introduction to the study of the 
Jawdmi, the text of which exists at present only in MS. ; the 
author also has in hand an edition of the text, but this cannot 
appear for a few more years. Chapter i consists of observations 
on the life and works of al-‘Awfi, and establishes his laqab 
as Sadidu’d-Din (not Nuru’d-Din). The more probable dates 
for his birth and death are a.h. 572-635 (=a.d. 1176/7-1232/3). 
His life is divided into three periods ; (a) birth, child- 
hood and early education, a.h. 572-97, mostly passed in 
Bukhara ; (b) itinerary period, a.h. 597-617, comprising 
visits to (among other places) Samarqand, Khwarazm, 
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Shakr-i-naw, Mshapur, Sijistan, and a return to Bukhara, 
with a journey to India, where he finally settled, becoming 
Chief Judge of Gujrat under Nasiru’d-Dm Qabacha, ruler 
of Sind ; here (c) the third period of his life was passed in 
literary productivity. The author gives some notes on 
al-‘Awfi’a translation of at-Tanukhi’s Al-Faraj ba‘da'sh- 
Shidda. 

Chapter ii treats of the position of the Jawdmi‘ in Persian 
prose, and its value as a mine of historical and biographical 
anecdotes. The author then passes on to consider the use 
made of the Ja'wdmi‘ by subsequent writers — the borrowings 
and abridgements to which it was subjected, and the trans- 
lations which have been made from it. The investigation 
of the borrowings must have required much laborious research ; 
to the author’s statement that “ at least ten direct quotations 
are traceable in the geographical part of the Nuzhatu’l-Qulub 
of Hamdullah al-Mustawff we may now add that thirteen 
such occur in the zoological part, and that al-Mustawfi’s 
indebtedness is probably even greater, since he states that “ in 
this section everything that I have not transcribed from other 
books is taken from the account given in the ‘Ajd’ibu’l- 
Makhluqat and the J amiu’l-Hilcdydt ”. Doubtless many 
more quotations remain as yet undiscovered in the botanical 
and mineralogical sections of the Nuzhatu’l-Qulub. 

In Chapter iii a conspectus of the sources of the Jauidmi” 
is given, with notes on many of them, and indications of the 
anecdotes borrowed from each. Chapter iv describes all 
the known MSS. of the Jawami', thirty-seven in number, of 
which twenty-three were examined by the author; those 
which were not examined are many of them late and unreUable ; 
their value is assessed, and it is found that the order of merit 
of the MSS. almost corresponds with the chronological 
arrangement ; about ten old and reliable MSS. are indicated, 
from which a standard and complete text can be safely 
established. In Chapter v the titles of the four parts of the 
work, and of its hundred chapters, are given ; in the first 
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part are chapters treating of snch subjects as the Miracles 
of the Prophets, Witty Sayings of Kings, Efficient Wazirs 
and their Diplomacy, Musicians and the Influence of Music ; 
in the second the virtues are considered — Culture and Good 
Manners, Secrecy and Keeping Counsel, Grace and Nobility 
of Character, etc. ; in the third the vices, under such headings 
as Strange Anecdotes about Robbers, Mean and Wretched 
Creatures, Chaste and Virtuous Women (but why such a 
chapter in such associations ?) ; in the fourth, strange 
occurrences of all kinds — the Efficacy of Prayer, People 
who succumbed through Love, Pecubarities of Strange 
Animals, the Eacetiousness of Eminent Persons, etc. 

Chapter vi gives a “ suitable descriptive and synoptical 
title ” to each of the 2113 anecdotes, and occupies pp. 140- 
261, more than one-third of the volume ; it is here that we 
best see the matter and manner of the book ; a few titles 
taken quite at random read as follows : “ al-Mansur detects 
a miser who concealed his wealth and posed as a beggar ” ; 
“ Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Mawsili liberates a slave on account of a 
witty remark ” ; “ al-Ma’mun and al-Mu‘tasim test the 

hospitality of ‘Ali b. Hisham and find him an ideal host ” ; 
“ the anguish of a youth of Baghdad at the loss of his favourite 
girl-musician, and the generosity of the Hashimi who restored 
her to him.” Finally Chapter vii reclassifies the contents 
of the Jawdmi‘, since “ the original scheme of the author is 
very unsatisfactory ” ; in the reclassification a number of the 
anecdotes are arranged imder chronological headings, from 
“ legendary and semi-historical ” through the periods of 
Muslim history and the various dynasties ; others are grouped 
as stories about religious persons, stories about secular persons 
(secretaries, poets, astrologers, artful persons, witty and 
humorous persons and many other classes), ethical stories,, 
stories of encounters and exciting occurrences, geographical 
anecdotes, accounts of the physical properties of objects, 
natural history, etc. An excellent index completes the work. 

The extreme interest and importance of the Jawdmi‘, and 
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of Dr. Nizamu’d'Dui’s Introduction, will be abundantly 
evident from what has been written above. And yet it seems 
to me that Dr. Nizamu’d-Dm, while not, perhaps, over- 
estimating this importance, nevertheless bases it on the wrong 
grounds. Thus he speaks of the authenticity of the material 
(p. 35) ; of the remarkable range of sources that gives the 
Jawdmi‘ the historical value it enjoys (p. 24) ; he laments 
that al-‘Awfi has abstained from giving contemporary 
history, and that there is practically nothing of first-hand 
material, which would have been of immense value to us 
(p. 25) ; he complains of the lack of dates in the historical 
anecdotes, of the arbitrary arrangement of anecdotes about a 
particular individual in different chapters and under different 
headings, and of the absence of chronological sequence or 
systematic design, as being great hindrances to the utility 
of the work (p. 25). That is, he conceives that the value of the 
Jawdmi‘ lies in its being primarily a storehouse of authentic 
historical facts. 

But surely this is to misconceive matters. The work was 
written to be a source of delight and amusement ; and who 
can doubt that it has amply fulfilled this function in the 
past, and that it will continue to fulfil it, even for us occidentals 
of to-day, as soon as an edition of the text can be provided ? 
Historical value it has, but not as an accumulation of authentic 
facts , its value lies in the provision of a background. Works 
which do not pretend to be “ histories ” will often prove, 
within their limits, truer som-ces of history than the chronicles. 
It is scarcely too much to say that practically every “ his- 
torical writer distorts his “ facts ” in the interest of this 
or that faction or clique ; but the background — the mode of 
life of upper and lower classes, the dress, the food, the customs, 
the speech, the salutations, the general conditions of the time — 
no author thinks of distorting these ; all these things are part 
of his very mind, and of the minds of contemporary readers ; 
there is no object in attempting a falsification here, nor 
possibility of success if it were attempted. The value of 
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the Jawdmi' is of the same kind as that of The Table Talk 
of a Mesopotamian Judge, which has been given to us by 
Professor Margoliouth ; or, in its own degree (to compare it 
with one of the great books of the world — and Professor 
Nizamu’d-Dm will then hardly complain of my want of 
appreciation of its merits) as that of Sa‘df’s Gulistdn, that 
charming picture of the thirteenth century, a joy and a delight 
to peruse, but not a source of historical information about 
Luqman, or Anushirwan, or Bahram Gur, or anyone else. 

AU Persian students will be grateful to Dr. Nizamu’d-Dfn 
for this beginning of his work on the JawdrnT ; the labour 
has been great, but he will be repaid by knowing that not only 
is its value great to-day, but it will be greater still when, in a 
few years, the present volume can be used along with the 
text which he is editing. The work is scholarly and thorough ; 
the author’s critical ability and range of erudition are evident 
throughout. We wish him all success in his further progress 
towards his goal. 

Most of the Gibb Memorial volumes have been in octavo ; 
this one makes its appearance as a handsome quarto, pre- 
sumably in order to accommodate the tables on the pages. The 
Trustees and the publishers are to be congratulated on the style 
and general get-up of the volume. 

J. Stephenson. 


A Baghdad Chronicle. By Reuben Levy, M.A., Lecturer 
in Persian in the University of Cambridge. 9x6, 
pp. X + 279, 4 plates. Cambridge : At the University 
Press. 1929. 

As appears from the introduction to this pleasing chronicle, 
the author has been impelled by the fascination of contem- 
porary Baghdad into attempting a reconstruction of its past. 
The result is a rapid survey of the Abbasid caliphate (in its 
narrower sense), since the period dealt with is that of the 
JRAS. JULY 1930 . 43 
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five centuries during wliich the Abbasid House endured, with 
Baghdad as its capital for all but forty years. 

Mr. Levy has used a large number of works, Arabic, Persian 
and European, manuscript and printed. His matter is 
generally familiar, and yet it is so arranged as to suggest 
fresh thoughts. Most histories of the caliphate are concerned 
almost exclusively with politics, whereas this is concerned 
mainly with culture and manners ; they are apt to deal also 
either (as Muir’s) too cursorily with the Abbasids, or (as 
Weil’s) almost too fully, to provide such a view as Mr. Levy’s. 
The point of his book for the Orientalist is, accordingly, the 
provision of this view. 

All the caliphate (in its larger sense) looked to Baghdad 
throughout the Abbasid period as the centre of Islam — as did 
even the anti-caliphate of Egypt after its foundation, in 
matters of culture. We have here depicted, therefore, the 
development of the Moslem polity at what is perhaps its most 
important stage. Above all, Mr. Levy makes clear why it 
was that Moslem society was retrogressive in essence, and 
decayed in fact — namely, that its civilization was not developed 
from its beliefs, having been acquired as it were ready-made. 
For the mixture of sophisticated Greek-Persian culture with 
comparatively barbaric Arab religion was, in fact, unfortunate. 
In thought religion won, and speculation was practically 
suppressed, to the promotion of bigotry. In manners (con- 
sequently) luxury, untempered by good sense, tended to oust 
the simplicity that had originally accompanied a simple creed. 

Mr. Levy does not, it is true, dissertate on these considera- 
tions. But the picture he draws seems to me chiefly to suggest 
them. His method is to recount all the major events that 
befell the capital, and to portray typical characters, generally 
by anecdote. He eschews the mention of politics as far as 
possible ; but, perhaps for this very reason, provides an 
uncommonly clear view of the caliphs’ situation from one age 
to another. He naturally refers frequently to the topography 
of the city, but has not embarked on a fresh investigation of 
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tliis vexed question — doubtless it is for this reason that he 
provides no map. In another vexed question, that of the 
transhteration of Arabic names, Mr. Levy is notably incon- 
sistent — perhaps intentionally so. For instance, on p. 41 
we get in one line Muazzam and Kadhimain. There are also 
a number of minor historical points on which he has slipped — 
as that (p. 86) it was the Khuld palace that came to be called 
the Hasani, or that (p. 150) al-Radi was murdered by the 
general Mu’nis ; that (p. 164) the 'Adud al-Dawlah was 
actually the foxmder of the ‘Adudi hospital ; that (p. 186) 
al-Malik al-Ralum was put to death by Sultan Tughrul-beg ; 
that (p. 204) the Nizam al-Mulk was dismissed from office 
before his assassination ; or that (p. 212) the Mazyadite line 
was founded by Sadaqah. The practice of kissing the threshold 
of the Bab al-Nawbi, again, originated much earlier than 
Mr. Levy suggests — it was certainly in vogue during the 
reign of al-Qa’im (fifth century), if not before, and so cannot 
be connected with the burial of the “ True-Cross ” (p. 238). 
These are details, however, that do not compromise at all the 
value of Mr. Levy’s work. Four excellent photographs of the 
city in its present state lend actuality to the narrative. 

Harold Bowen. 


The Diwan of Hakim Nasir-i-Khusraw, together with 
the Rawshana’i’nama, Sa'adatnama, and a prose Risala. 
Printed and published by the Tehran Library. 

The closely printed volume of nearly 800 pages contains 
the Diwan of NasIr-i-Khusraw and other works as stated. 
The text of the Diwan has been prepared by Agha Haji 
Sayyid Nasrullah Taqawi, Agha Parwiz, and Agha Minawi 
from the Tehran printed edition of a.h. 1314 compared with, 
and supplemented from, a number of MSS. It is preceded 
by a Foreword written by Agha Sajryid Hasan Taqizadeh 
and a separate introduction by Mirza Mujtabi Minawi ; 
it has an index of names, and an appendix by Agha Mirza Ali 
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Akbar Khan Dihkhuda. The binding is attractive (except 
that leaves seem rather apt to become unstitched) ; the 
printing is excellent ; the general appearance is most 
creditable. That is not to say that there are no misprints ; 
the list of errata extends to seven and a half closely printed 
pages, and there are a good many minor errors unnoticed. 
But the misprints are not generally serious, and it is fair to 
remember what a mass of print is involved. 

The notes to the Diwan contain various readings and the 
explanation of a certain number of rare words. But the 
explanatory notes might have been greatly increased ; they 
are very little more than are to be found already in litho- 
graphed editions, and, as the writers observe, the text is full 
of difibculties. The metre of each poem is given, but there 
are many inaccuracies and slips. The first poem is stated to 

be proof reader might 

have got this right ; on p. 15, 1. 4, the metre should be 
not simply and the last 

fort is and not ij-c-la* ; p. 21, 1. 20, the metre is 

not simply ; the metres are not 

fuUy and correctly given in many other cases, e.g. p. 28, 1. 14 ; 
p. 33, 1. 5 ; p. 393, 1. 16 (where I first opened the book at 
random). 

The Foreword written by Mirza Taqizadeh is a 
valuable and interesting article. The writer admits his 
indebtedness to European scholars. He gives a general 
account of the poet s life and works and beliefs, basing it 
upon passages in his writings, and discarding the tales of 
Dawlatshah and the famous Pseudo-Autobiography. (Vide 
Browne’s article, JRAS., 1905, pp. 313-52, and Literary 
History, vol. ii, p. 218.) It is, of course, impossible to repeat 
here what the writer says, but the following salient points 
may be noted. Nasir was born in Qubadiyan under Balkh 
A.H. 394, of good Persian family and no ‘Alawl— nor a native 
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of Isfahan. He set out on his seven years’ journey to Egypt 
and the West in a.h. 438, and in Egypt he became a follower 
of the Eatimid Khalifas, and, passing through the lower 

grades of the Isma'iliya faith — j jiL*, and t/b — 
«»> 

became a Hujjat “ Proof ”) and was appointed 

to the Khurasan Circle (o — Khurasan having the 
extended meaning of that time. He returned to Balkh, 
and a few years later — at all events before a.h. 453 — ■ 
opposition to his propaganda forced him to fly, first to 
Mazandaran, thence perhaps to Nishapur, and finally to 
Yamkan, which is a valley to the south of Jirm, a town 
6 or 7 leagues south of Fayzabad, the present capital of 
Badakhshan. There he died, probably in a.h. 456, and there 
he was buried. The writer adopts the spelling Yamkan, 
but Mirza Muhammad Khan Qazwini in his introduction to 
‘Attar’s Tadhkiratu’l-awliya writes Yumgan. Nasir’s extant 
writings all date from the latter part of his life, but none 
of them can be accurately fixed, except the Zadu’l-Musafirin, 
which was written in a.h. 453. The writer discusses at 
length the date of the Rawshana’i’nama, for which 
astronomical data are available, and considers that a.h. 460 
fits in with more of these data than any other year. 

Taqizadeh’s Foreword is followed by a subsidiary intro- 
duction by Agha Mirza Mujtabi Minawi, who gives 

certain information about the sources from which the text 
has been taken. This information is not as full as it might be. 
He refers to the prose Risala — a treatise written at the 
request of the Amir of Badakhshan in answer to the philo- 
sophical and religious questions proposed by an earlier poet 
in a qasida of eighty couplets. The text given is from a MS. 
recopied for Agha Mirza Taqawi and another MS. belonging 
to Agha Haji Husayn Maliku’t-tujjar. Mirza Mujtabi 
mentions the alleged descent of Nasir from ‘AlL This was 
the general belief of the time of ‘Attar, who writes : — 
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Nasir was an ‘Alawl, but only in the sense of a follower of ‘All. 

Considerations of space will only allow a few words as to 
the Appendix by Dihkhuda. It was originally intended that 
this should contain critical notes and emendations by 
Qazwini, but that scholar was unable to undertake the work. 
Dihkhuda’s notes are chiefly conjectural emendations. They 
are interesting, but sometimes hardly convincing. A certain 
number of notes are, however, of a more useful type, e.g. 
that on “ Ghumdan ” on p. 619, and that on “ Adhar burzin ” 
on p. 657. Dihkhuda states that he has since been shown 
three prose works on the Isma‘Iliyas, which offer further 
useful information, with which he hopes to deal in some later 
article. 

From these remarks it may be gathered that the 
work now reviewed can be criticized and is not free from 
defects and imperfections. Notwithstanding this it is a 
valuable piece of work, for which Orientalists can be grateful, 
and the fact that it has been done in Tehran by native Persian 
scholars is of good augury for the future. 

C. N. S. 


A Literary History of the Arabs. By Reynold A. 
Nicholson. 8x6, pp. xxxii + 506. Cambridge •' 
University Press, 1930. 

Professor Nicholson’s Literary History has held for so long 
a foremost place in the esteem and affection not only of 
Arabic students, but of all who are interested in Eastern 
poetry and the civilization of Islam, that a new edition is 
assured of a warm welcome. The passage of nearly a quarter 
of a century has not affected the sureness and quality of his 
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judgments, and the almost verbatim reprint of the text gives 
little cause for regret. For the rest, a few pages of supple- 
mentary notes summarize the results of more recent research, 
and the bibliographies have been revised and brought up 
to date. 

H. A. K. G. 


Turkey and Syria Reborn. A Record of two years of 

Travel. By Harold Armstrong. 9 x 6, pp. x + 270. 

London : John Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd., 1930. 

This work is a record of the author’s experiences during two 
years of travel in Syria and Turkey, as one of the Delegates 
of the Commission for Assessment of War Damage. Perusal 
is rendered easy by the division into short chapters, averaging 
about five pages in length, and it should be decidedly agreeable 
to those who, like the ancient Athenians, enjoy listening to 
vituperation, which the author lavishes in full measure on 
persons, places, and communities. Some specimens may be 
quoted : “ From Alexandretta to Alexandria, whether they 
be Arabs, Syrians, Jews, Levantines, or Egyptians, these 
tradesmen of the coast towns have not one virtue, not one 
lovable characteristic, mental, moral, or physical ” (p. 46). 
“ Wherever the missionaries have influenced the Syrian, 
they have taken from him any stability and virtues which his 
own traditions and beliefs could give him, and they have 
offered him nothing to fill the gap. They have vulgarized 
him in the clothes he wears, in his outlook on life, in his 
speech, and his manners and his aims ” (p. 42). “ With the 
old Gods the Hebrew drove away joy in the beauty of the 
body and of living, the purity of sex, and replaced laughter 
with the weak wan smile of spiritual superiority ” (p. 82). 

“ Beyrouth (inside) was a town without a soul, with the 
hard, blatant, vulgar character of a Marseilles dancing-girl ” 
(p. 1). “ Adana was an unhappy town. It was ugly, 

unpleasant and unhealthy ” (p. 135). “ Aleppo was an evil 
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place. It was only late May, but already the sun was banking 
its heat down into the narrow streets as in an oven — heat 
so thick and heavy that I could take great handfuls of it and 
squeeze it out like putty between my perspiring fingers ” 
(p. 94 : surely he ought to have preserved some of it for the 
use of physicists). “ I would not have advised my worst 
enemy even to visit it (Antioch), much less to build a house and 
live here ” (p. 113). “ It is recorded that St. Paul was born 
here (in Tarsus), but having once left Tarsus, after his eyes 
were opened, he never returned. After a short enforced stay 
I appreciated his good judgment ” (p. 129 : the record of the 
Acts is different). The author states that on a certain occasion 
he “ woke foul-mouthed ” (p. 159). Probably this happened 
several other days. 

His descriptions of places rarely visited by Europeans 
wiU have some value as contemporary records, and some 
interest attaches to his statements about the effects of the 
present regime on their inhabitants, and his forecasts of the 
future, which are apt to resemble those of Horace’s Tiresias, 
0 Laertiade, quicquid dicam aut erit, aut non. But most of 
these matters are outside the scope of this Journal, as are his 
judgments of his contemporaries, such as T. E. Lawrence and 
Mustafa Kemal. I may close with the epilogue of his con- 
troversy with the former ; — 

Finally our arguments shd down on to a lower plane, as 
to the respective values of the Arabs and the Turks, and we 
parted, having arranged that if the choice should come our 
^nd in those days it was possible — we would pit a 
hundred Turks against a hundred Arabs and back our shirts 
on our fancies. It would have been a poor bet, for I must have 
won, as ten Turks would have chased a hundred of the best 
Arabs as wolves chase sheep ” (p. 90). 

The history of Yemen makes it uncertain whether 
Mr. Armstrong would have retained his shirt. 


D. S. M. 
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Die Staatenbildungen in den arabischen Teilen der 
Turkei seit DEM Weltkriege nach Entstehung, 
Bedeutung und Lebensfahigkeit. Von Erich Tope. 
(Hamburgische Universitat : Abhandlungen aus dem 
Gebiet der Auslandskunde, Band 31, Reihe A, Band 3.) 
12 X 8|, pp. X + 260. Hamburg, 1929. 

This well-written, well-arranged, and well-documented 
work belongs to a region from which out Journal is excluded — 
contemporary politics. It furnishes a clear and intelligible 
account of the mode wherein the Arabic speaking countries 
which before the Great War formed parts of the Ottoman 
Empire have acquired their existing political status and the 
vicissitudes through which they have passed. The author’s 
anti- British and anti-French bias is very marked ; yet perhaps 
his condemnation of British policy is not more severe than 
the judgments to be foimd in the works of English writers 
such as Lawrence, Philby, Harold Jacob, and Richard Coke. 
Study of the notes and references will help the reader to 
appreciate the historical importance of the magazines The 
Near East and India and Oriente Moderno, of Mr. A. J. 
Toynbee’s Islamic World since the Peace Settlement, and of 
the Letters of Gertrude Bell, which last have won their 
popularity more by their personal and domestic touches than 
by their contributions to the history of Irak. 

The book should have permanent value as a succinct 
record of highly complicated series of events, and as a collec- 
tion of official agreements and treaties. It would be scarcely 
possible to discuss any of the writer’s judgments or con- 
clusions without trespassing on forbidden gromid. Yet even 
here we may protest against the description of Greece and 
Portugal as “ English vassal states ” (p. 105). 


D. S. M. 
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Pasha in Syeia : History of the commencement of the 
new movement in the Near East, the condition of Syria 
in the time of Muhammad Ali, etc. By Sulaiman 
Abu Izz al-Din. Beyrut, 1929. 

This work is a historical monograph written in the European 
style, and based on authoritative printed books in various 
languages, and to a smaller extent on MS. materials. The 
author is no mean stylist, since it is not easy to leave the book 
unfinished if one has once started reading it. To the Egyptians 
both Muhammad Ali and Ibrahim Pasha are heroes of the first 
order ; but that is not the view which this Syrian writer 
takes of them, though he admits the military ability of the 
latter. The reasons which he enumerates for Muhammad 
Ali’s invasion of Syria are similar to those which dictated 
Napoleon’s aggressions ; chiefly the need of sources of revenue 
which would enable him to carry out his plans in Egypt 
and for himself without rendering the burdens imposed on 
the Egyptians intolerable. The Syrian conomunities either 
told the invader that they regarded themselves as the 
conqueror’s property, whether the Ottoman Sultan or 
Muhammad Ali, or being allured by his promises welcomed 
him in the hope of an improvement in their condition. That 
hope was speedily found to be delusive. The system of 
extortion devised by Muhammad Ali surpassed all the efforts 
of the Ottomans. Disarmament and enforced enlistments 
aroused universal indignation. When, after barely ten years 
of this occupation the European powers intervened, Ibrahim 
Pasha s fabric collapsed like a house of cards. 

It is not clear that the Syrian writer has added anything 
of importance to what is to be found in the narrative of 
A. A. Paton, who had some share in the events. Since the 
former criticizes the French government of the time some- 
what severely, it would appear that the press in Syria enjoys 
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more liberty under the present than under the Turkish 
regime. 

D. S. M. 


The Smell of Lebanon. Twenty-four Syrian Folk-songs 
collected by S. H. Stephan and with English Versions 
made by E. Powys Mathers. 9| X 7|, pp. 50. Francis 
Walterson, Talybont DyfEryn, Merioneth, 1928. 21s. 

This Httle work resembles G. Dalman’s Palastinischer 
Diwan, but is on a very much smaller scale. The odes are 
in vulgar Arabic, and mostly erotic in character ; they are 
accompanied with verse translations, of which the following 
may serve as a specimen : — 

0 sea, I will not fare you 
For my love made a quest on you, 

0 rose, I will not wear you. 

His crimson is confessed on yon, 

0 kohl, I will not grind you. 

His darkness is to find on you, 

0 bed, I will not near you. 

Since my love showed his breast on you. 
Without pronouncing on the beauty of these verses, which 
must be a matter of individual taste, it may be observed 
that they are obscure where the original is clear. For “his 
crimson ” the original has “ the red of his cheeks ” ; for 
“ his darkness ” it has “ the blackness of his eyes ”. Further, 
since nuhud in the last line is correctly rendered in the Lexica 
as sororiantes mammas habuit puella, it is clear that her should 
throughout be substituted for his. The need of rhyme has 
made the translator substitute / icill not wear you for I will 
not pick you, seriously altering the sense. On the whole 
this “ smell of Lebanon ” is of doubtful fragrance. 

D. S. M. 
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Wisdom of the Prophets (in the Light of Tasawwuf). 
Being a synoptical translation into English of Shayk 
Muliiyuddin ibni-i-Ali ul Arabi’s famous standard book 
on Tasawwuf Fusus-vl-Hikam (Bezels of Wisdom) with 
Anal)d;ical Notes on each Fas and a Life of the Shayk. 
By Khan Sahib Khaja Khan, B.A. 9x6. Printed at 
the Hogarth Press, Moimt Road, Madras, 1928 (?). 


The “ Adage-gems ” of the famous mystic Ibn'Arabi, 
revealed to him, he asserts, at Damascus in the last decade of 
Muharram, 627 (llth-20th December, 1229), deserves 
translation into European languages as mucb as any Arabic 
treatise. Some of its ideas seem to anticipate human progress 
by half a millennium ; such as that mercy to the creature 
takes precedence over piety to the Creator ; that no worshipper 
has ever worshipped any but the Divine Being ; that we 
should not think evil of God. And it is not surprising that 
the book should at times have been publicly burned. 

Translation is indeed a difficult undertaking, partly because 
the philosophical and theological terms employed rarely 
coincide with English terms, and partly because the work is 
usually accompanied with a “ mixed commentary ”, apt to 
be inextricably mixed. Since Professor Nicholson is unusually 
well qualified for this task it was disappointing to find the 
rendering of only a few extracts from the work in his Studies 


in IsJumic Mysticism. And though Mr. Khaja Khan’s work is 
sponsored by M. Massignon, whose contributions to the study 
of Islamic mysticism have earned just eulogy, it is disappoint- 
ing, if only on the ground that instead of offering a faithful 
rendering, following the guidance of the best commentaries, 
it furnishes a paraphrase of excerpts. Thus whereas the 
Gem which is found in a saying of Isaac (chapter vi) starts 
with twelve verses, Mr. Khaja Khan gives a paraphrase of 
two, and says nothing about the rest. His opinion of Ibn 
Arabi as a writer is certainly not very high : 

The Shayk is in the habit of running off the line ; some- 
times he runs off at a tangent in explanation of a mere word 
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that occurs in his theme, and does not finally revert to the 
point from which he digressed. He is carried away by his 
thoughts and is not under the control of sequence. Such 
treatment will be objected to by modern writers. The 
Shayk’s trend of thought is more or less Carlylean. Portions 
like these have been omitted as well as portions that did 
not seem quite germane to the subject.” 

Certainly the dress in which Ibn ‘Arabi clothes his ideas is 
at least as fantastic as that which Carlyle gave to Sartor 
Resartus. But it would be a bold venture in the latter case 
to omit digressions and portions that did not seem quite 
germane to the subject, and the same may be said in reference 
to the Adage-gems. Let us hope then that we may regard 
this work of Mr. Khaja Khan as a Vorarbeit, to be followed 
by a complete and faithful rendering, which will enable those 
who have not access to Ibn ‘Arabi’s original to appreciate the 
boldness of his innovations, the ingenuity with which he 
introduces new wine into old bottles, and (at times) the 
brilliancy of his wit. 

D. S. M. 


The Jews in the Christian Era : From the First to the 
Eighteenth Century, and their Contribution to 
ITS Civilization. By Laurie Magnus. 9x 6, pp. 426. 
London ; Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1929. 15s. 

Mr. Laurie Magnus has been able to condense within 
426 pages a spirited survey of the history of the Jews from the 
beginning of the Christian era to the eighteenth century. 
The book is divided into ten chapters, each one with a 
picturesque title and graphic sub-titles. There are at the 
end a number of explanatory notes in which some of the points 
touched upon in the course of the description are more fully 
developed, but it was not an easy task. The history of the 
Jews who are scattered over all the continents is quite unique, 
and it is very difficult to do full justice to each of the phases 
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through which the Jews have passed in their manifold and 
checkered career, and yet Mr. Magnus has been able to draw 
a lively picture in which the interest is sustained from 
beginning to end. This book differs to a large extent from the 
many histories which have appeared notably during the 
recent years. People’s attention seems to have been turned 
more and more towards the elucidation of the problem of 
Jewish life and activity in many lands and over such a long 
period. Without losing himself in details, Mr. Magnus keeps 
steadily in view the great current of internal development and 
the part which the Jews have played in furthering the 
civilization of the nations among whom they lived. He shows 
convincingly how closely the Jews have been able to adjust 
themselves to their environment and to conditions under 
which they were placed and how many of the phenomena 
which strike the superficial observer in the activity of the 
Jews in various parts of the world and their treatment, 
especially during the middle ages, are due to those political 
and economic conditions under which they were forced to 
live from time to time. 

Taking the middle ages as an example, Mr. Magnus plumps 
for the reformation, and he gives a very vivid picture of the 
medieval society divested of its romanticism and presented 
in its true aspect such as it emerges now from unbiased 
historical research. He strips the medieval knight of his 
armour, he shows that the consequence of the feudal system 
was the concentration of Jews in the towns since it was for- 
bidden to them to own landed propertv. He furthermore 
shows that they were made to be the tools of kings and the 
mighty ones or, rather, the screens behind which the rulers 
drained the wealth of the country. There is another and very 
important feature in this book, viz. the constant parallelism 
which the author draws between the literary activity of 
the Jews and that of scholars and poets of other nations in 
ancient and modern times. He lays especial stress on the 
influence which this Jewish thought and work had upon the 
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development of the European civilization and he thus 
illuminated his description of the history of the Jews by this 
constant reference to the historical background. Although 
he himself owns that no historian can be quite objective on 
the whole he endeavours to keep free from too much sympathy 
with one party or another, and he succeeds in remaining 
unbiased in his judgment, often brilliantly expressed, on 
men and events. It is a valuable and stimulating con- 
tribution to the history of the Jews. 

M. Gastee. 


La Peehistoiee Oeientale. By Jacques de Moegan. 
Ouvrage posthmne public par Louis Geemaix. Tome iii, 
L’Asie Anterieure. Hi X 8i, pp. 458. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1927. Price for the 3 vols., 300 frs. 

In this posthumous work de Morgan completes his descrip- 
tion of the prehistoric civilization of mankind. The book 
is divided into ten chapters, this is the third volume, and here 
the author starts with the beginnings of arts and crafts in 
Syria and Mesopotamia : he proceeds then to describe the 
obsidian in Western Asia, and the formation of Chaldea 
and the plain of Susa. Then the various stages of the develop- 
ment of the arts and crafts in Chaldea and in Elam, the 
development of the stone implements in Eastern Asia, the 
settlements of the colonization of Chaldea and Elam, Hellas 
and the islands, the first appearance of metals in the north- 
west of Asia, copper, bronze, weapons, dress, and trinkets : 
this is followed by the first appearance of iron, ceramics, 
and so on up to the final chapter, which is devoted to the 
origin of the pictorial writings. The conclusion at which 
the author arrives after a careful investigation of all the 
monuments and after paying special attention to the objects 
found in the various tombs is briefly as follows : Leaving 
aside the glacial periods treated in the previous volumes the 
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author comes to the conclusion that the first spark of human 
civilization was seen when the first furnace was lit in 
western Asia for smelting ore. This could only have been 
done in the neighbourhood of copper mines, thence that 
civilization spread in the first place over the whole plain of 
Syria and Mesopotamia, Palestine, Arabia, and Egypt ; 
Europe was then still covered with ice down to the Pyrenees, 
and Siberia enjoyed a much warmer climate than it had 
since, but the tremendous mountain barriers in the south 
and east prevented the population that had grown up in 
that part from spreading. The west was closed by the ice 
barrier. 

According to the author the Semitic element coming from 
Arabia chiefly by way of the Persian Gulf, filtered in slowly, 
and it was able entirely to subjugate and to absorb the 
Sumerian element ; this Accadian-Semitic element was long- 
headed and it further developed the primitive elements of 
culture which are found in that region until it brought it to 
a very high state of perfection. The author then claims 
priority of this civilization over the Egyptian and he contends 
that although a Libyan element may have been settling in 
small numbers on the banks of the Nile it was this Chaldean 
or Accadian element which worked its way from the punt 
and along the shores of the Mediterranean which conquered 
I'licy brought the Chaldean civilization to Eg)q)t, 
and thus the problem is being solved why no primitive 
beginnings can be found in Egypt. In Siberia the Indo- 
European or Arian nation developed and after a long period 
was able to penetrate into the south, occupying Persia and 
India and driving some primitive races before them or 
annihilating them. The glacier had meanwhile disappeared 
from Europe, the Dorian element came down from the same 
quarter occupying Hellas, but the most important element 
m the history of civilization was the Celtic nation, to which 
the author devotes long chapters. The time is that of the 
Halsted monument, the Celts were the carriers of the ancient 
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civilization and found their way, probably by the Caucasus, 
into Europe, bringing first copper and bronze and the art 
of smelting, and about 1,000 b.c.e. also iron ; with their 
arrival the prehistoric period practically comes to an end. 
Of the Mongolian element the author does not speak at all, 
although he hints at a possible second population living in 
Siberia and then journeying south and east. He speaks 
with scorn and indignation of the rapacity of the Spaniards 
and the fanaticism of the priests who ruthlessly destroyed 
the ancient civilizations of Central America, and he pomts 
with indignation also to the same processes being carried 
out in our times by missioners and priests who help to destroy 
the primitive races whenever they come in contact with them. 
The author also traces the beginnings of the pictorial writings 
to ancient Chaldea and he pays special attention to the old 
ceramics, which he divides into two distinct classes, the one 
coloured, chiefly the Elamite and Chaldean, and the crude 
one, chiefly European with the exception of some Greek 
ceramics. 

Many will probably dissent from his theory of the priority 
of the Chaldean over the Egj'ptian cmlization or finding the 
homes of the Arian or Indo-European nations in Siberia, 
but the author brings very weighty argiunents in favour of 
his theory and he is convinced that further researches among 
the ancient monuments and burial places scattered over that 
part of the world will fully justify his views. 

The book contains no less than 380 illustrations, the last 
of which is a map showing the route taken by the nations 
that invaded Europe in the course of the ages, and there are 
three beautiful coloured plates of two vases from Susa and 
also the index of all the three volumes. 

M. Gaster. 


JBAS. JULY 1930. 
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The Emperor Komanos Lecapenus and his Eeign. A 
study of Tenth-Century Byzantium, by Steven Rdnci- 
MAN. 9x6, pp. 275, with map. Cambridge University 
Press, 1929. Price 16s. net. 

The author is a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
in dealing with a Byzantine subject naturally depends chiefly 
on Greek and Latin authorities ; the bibliography (pp. 254^61) 
shows, however, that he is aware of Arabic, Slavonic and 
Armenian and “ Caucasian ” (Georgian) material published 
on the subject, though through no fault of his, the information 
derived from the last group (p. 257 D) might have been much 
fuller, for during the last quarter of a century a great deal of 
epigraphic and palaeographic work has been done in the 
Caucasus bearing directly or indirectly on Byzantine history ; 
it is unfortunately not yet easily accessible for Western 
students. The chapter (viii, pp. 151-77) on Armenia and the 
Caucasus might have been the better for revision in the light 
of publications of more recent date than those of fifty or sixty 
years ago. As to the Somekhis (note 5, p. 172), who are 
described as “ probably of no significance ”, this is the name 
by which the Armenians to this day are called by their 
neighbours the Georgians. To make the history of Byzantium 
fascinating to the general reader needs a gift of style far out 
of the common, and we cannot demand that the subject 
should be the monopoly of writers like Gibbon, Bury, Diehl, 
and lorga, but Mr. Runciman has done a vast amount of 
research well worth doing, and his next volume will, we think, 
have more vivacity and grace of language ; the present book 
is promising. q 

Hannes Skold : Zur Verwandtschaftslehre : Die 
Kaukasische Mode (reprint from “ Beitriige zur 
allgemeinen und vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft ”). 
10 X 7, pp. 80-130. Lund, 1929. 

During the last seven years Hr. Skold has contributed 
several works to the publications of the University of Lund, on 
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subjects chiefly Indian, but including Hungarian and Osset. 
His present essay is of a decidedly polemical character, and 
condemns in strong terms the recent works of Professor N. Y. 
Marr, of the Russian Academy, and Hr. Ferdinand Bork. 
It is curious to note that Hr. Skold could not find a collection 
of Marr’s work in Lund, but had to go to Russia, and even as 
far as Tashkent, to gather materials for his criticism, which is, 
to say the least, tinged with disapproval of the political 
regime imder which Mr. Marr has lived for the last twelve 
years. Hr. Skold is probably right in some of the things 
he says about the monstrous length to which the Japhetic 
theory has been extended, but it would have been better 
perhaps to limit his deprecations to the field of lingidstics ; 
to go outside this in a scientific joiu-nal reminds some of us 
rather of the now long past period when in heated con- 
troversy irrelevant matters were brought into discussions 
between Orientalists. 

0. W. 


Explorations in Central Anatolia, Season of 1926. By 
H. H. VON DER OsTEN. 12 X 9, pp. 167, with xxiv 
plates, 242 figures, and map. Chicago : University 
Press, 1929. 18s. net. 

This is volume i of Researches in Anatolia, and vol. v of the 
Oriental Institute publications of the University of Chicago. 
It contains eleven brief monographs summarizing what 
Mr. von der Osten saw during his survey in 1926, especially 
in the bend of the river Halys, and is a useful contribution 
to Hittite studies. The photographic illustrations are 
generally clear. Two more volumes dealing with the Alishar 
Hiiyiik Season of Exploration in 1927 are announced to 
follow shortly. Such a record of work, in a region where 
the continued existence of antiquities is imperilled by any 
attention drawn to them, is of great importance to archaeolo- 
gists as a guide for their labours ; itinerant students 
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necessarily desire to limit their luggage, and it seems a pity 
that the book could not have been issued in a more easily 
portable form. Mr. von der Osten’s journey in Asia Minor 
lasted nearly three months, and the distances covered were 
4,428 kilometres by automobile, and 179 kilometres on foot 
or horseback. In the introduction (p. 4) a description of 
the three “ Hittite ” types of pottery will be found. On 
pp. 66-7 Mr. T. G. Allen describes the black granite statuette 
(PL vi) seen at Kirik Kaleh as “A Middle Kingdom 
Egyptian Contact with Asia Minor ” and compares it with 
figures in Chicago and Berlin. 

0. W. 


Histoike des Geands PR^:TRES c’Amon be Kaknak. Par 
Gustave Lefebvre. lOJ x 6-1-, pp. 603. Paris : 
Geuthner, 1929. Frs. 150. 

M. Gustave Lefebvre, of the Egyptian Service des Antiquites, 
has written a very readable, as well as useful, history of the 
high priests of Amon at Kamak, from the time of the Xllth 
Dynasty to that of the XXIst, a period of a thousand years 
(c, 2000—1000 B.C.). He has collected all that is known on 
the subject, combined with a critical examination of former 
work on it, notably that of Dr. Wreszinski. He confines 
himself rigidly to the high priests of Amon at Karnak : 
there were high priests of Amon elsewhere, even at Thebes ; 
but the real pontiffs of Thebes under the Empire were the 
high priests of Kamak, and these only M. Lefebvre admits 
to his history, whereas Dr. Wreszinski seems to have iucluded 
some of the others. He gives all the evidence kno^vm to him, 
followed by a summing-up and a precise documentation of the 
authorities. 

The summing-up is very good. In it M. Lefebvre sketches 
succmctly the story of the rise of the simple chief priest, 
the hem-neter-tepi, of the chief temple in Thebes of the 
god Amon, whom the kings of the Xllth Dynasty chose 
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to make, instead of Mentu, the original deity of the Thebaid 
as well as of Hermonthis, their chief god. Only one or two of 
the chief priests of Nesiit-taui (“ The Thrones of the Two 
Lands ” = Karnak) at this period are known. It is with the 
beginning of the XVIIIth Dynasty, when Thebes developed 
suddenly into the capital of a great empire, that they rise 
into prominence. Under Hatshepsut the high priest Hapu- 
senb is not only high-priest, but also vizier. Thutmase III 
separated the two offices : making Rekhmira' vizier and 
Menkheperra'senb high priest. But Menkheperra‘senb had 
many civil offices as well : he was minister of finance, for 
one thing, and many other things also. And loth Hapusenb 
and he were in reality the Popes of Egypt, for they were 
given the dignity of “ Chief of the Prophets of Upper and 
Lower Egypt ” : the primacy of Amon and his great high- 
priest was imdoubted. A later pontiff, under the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, Bakenkhonsu I, and his successor, Meriptah, bear 
the even more definite title of “ Chief of the Prophets of 
all the gods ”, and Ptahmase, w'ho officiated imder Amen- 
hotep III, uses this as well as that of “ Chief of the Prophets 
of Upper and Lower Egypt ”. Ptahmase is also vizier, whereas 
the intervening high priests since the time of Thutmase III 
had not been permitted to become the highest minister of 
the land like Hapusenb. Then came the religious revolution 
of Akhenaten, and when the high priest of Amon reappears it 
is with shorn dignity. He is, it is true, “ Chief of the Prophets 
of all the gods,” but only of those of Thebes : the other 
temples had been able to assert their independence. Under 
Seti I, however, Xebentiru reasserts the claim to primacy 
as “ Chief of the Prophets of Upper and Lower Egypt 
The next great pontiff is Bakenkhonsu H, under Rameses II, 
who rivals the grandeur of Menkheperra'senb in ecclesiastical 
matters, but onl\^ at Thebes : he is not primate, nor does he 
hold any civil office ; the king saw to that. His successor, 
Roma-Rei, who flourished c. 1240-1210 B.c., also had no 
civil charge, but is primate again. And he is the first to place 
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his own figure on the walls of Kamak, under the weaker rule 
of the successor of Rameses. Bakenkhonsu III, under 
Rameses III, still has no civil dignities ; none of these high- 
priests were also ministers until Rameses-nekht (under 
Rameses IV), and, above all, his ambitious and powerful son 
Amenhotep, who treated with Rameses IX as an equal, 
fashioned his image with that of the king at Kamak on the 
same scale as that of his master, and seems to have seized 
temporarily the financial power of the crown imtil by a cmi'p 
d’etat, accompanied by violence, the king overthrew this too 
orgulous priest, who perhaps perished, another Becket, at 
the hands of the royal knights. Rejoicing filled the court, 
and, a thing unprecedented, a new era was begim (nineteenth 
year of Rameses IX, c. 1138 B.c.), and the king now counted 
his years of reign from “ The Renewing of Births ”, marked 
by the fall of his misproud subject. Never before had the 
high-priests tried to form a dynasty ; royal policy demanded 
that this should not form a precedent. But the king was 
successful only for a moment. He fell out of the frving-pan 
of ecclesiastical into the fire of military domination. Not 
long after, a general, Hrihor, perhaps he who had overthrown 
Amenhotep, was made high priest, no doubt in order to check 
the ecclesiastics by putting the power of the high-priesthood 
into military hands. Hrihor became a dictator ; and it was 
not long before when the last Ramesside passed away he 
ascended the throne as the first of the “ Priest-Kings ” and 
founder of the XXIst Dynasty. The history of the dynasty 
of priests as kings is not traced by M. Lefebvre ; it belongs 
to the story of the kings. But he shows that the idea that 
Hrihor was a legitimate high priest, allied by marriage to the 
Ramesside family and inheriting the throne by marriage, is 
erroneous. He was a soldier, made high-priest for reasons of 

policy, and soon turning into a dictator and eventually king 
himself. 

It IS interesting history, and M. Lefebvre tells it well. His 
analysis of the documents and critical examination of the 
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previous texts and elimination of several supposed high priests 
from them is well done. "We may add a small contribution to 
his list of sources : in the British Museum we possess, beside in- 
scriptions mentioned by him, four scarabs of XVIIIth Dynasty 
high priests : Thuti (No. 28291), Hapusenb (Nos. 21568, 
29435), and Menkheperra‘senb (No. 17773). Each bears the 
title of the high-priest as hem-neter tepi n Amon, and 
Hapusenb has on No. 21568 in addition his civil dignities 
as Chancellor and Sole Friend, and the title ma‘at hraw, which 
shows that the scarab was funerary. Hapusenb died many 
years before his mistress. Queen Hatshepsut, and was buried 
in great state, and Thutmase III could wreak no vengeance 
on him beyond the hammering out of the names of his detested 
consort in the high-priest's tomb-inscriptions. 

In this connection it is rather surprising to find that 
M. Lefebvre seems still to accept in its entirety the Sethe- 
Breasted theory of the Thronwirren of Thutmase III and 
Hatshepsut (p. 72). Naville's criticisms were, of course, often 
very wide of the mark, but some of his points told, as also did 
von Bissing's ; and I do not think that the theory is generally 
accepted now as it originally was formulated : a great deal of 
unnecessary complication as to the exits and reappearances 
of Thutmase I, Thutmase II, Thutmase III, and Hatshepsut 
has been discarded (see my Ancient History of the Near 
East (1927), p. 286 ff.). But M. Lefebvre continues to regard 
Thutmase III as a son of Thutmase I, and so brother, not 
nephew, of Hatshepsut. 

The high priest Sarabina, or, rather, Sa-rabi-rabi-na 


J m \ surnamed Abaye J ^ ^ 

^ ^ included by Wreszinski in his catalogue. 




is, of course, to be rejected from the list, as M. Lefebvre says. 
He was “ high priest of Amon and the Ennead of gods in 
She-nefer ”, not at Karnak, and was also prophet of Baal 
and Astarte ; that is to say, he was, as his name indicates, 
a Semite, a priest of foreign gods as well as of the local Amon 
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near Memphis : his tomb was found at Saqqarah. But it is 
quite impossible to date him, as M. Ijefebvre does (p. Ill), to 
“ an epoch later than the XXVth Dynasty The documents 
as to Sarabina and his tomb are published in the text of 
Lepsius’s Denkma-eJer, ed. Xa\nlle and Sethe, p. 16. His name 
and priesthoods point decisively to the end of the XVIIIth 
or beginning of the XIXth Dynasty, as also does the style of 
the inscriptions on the objects said to have been foimd in 
his tomb (at Berlin). And among them was a gold ring 
with the name of Alchenaten. Further, among objects 
presumed but not certainly known to come from the tomb, 
was the well-known carved wooden “ Eoundel of Sarabina ”, 
a Minoan Cretan, or possibly Myceneean Cyprian work 
of art, which can only date between the sixteenth and 
fourteenth centuries b.c., and most probably belongs to the 
‘Amama period (latest photographic illustration, Bossert, 
Altkreta, 350). Now, the probability that this roundel was 
actually found in Sarabina's tomb is heightened by the fact 
that Lepsius, of course, knew nothing of what we know as to 
the date of the roundel quite apart from Egyptian evidence ; 
Lepsius knew nothing of Mycenae, of Knossos, and of Enkomi. 
Yet he assigns to this tomb of a man with a name typical of 
the foreign immigrants of the XIXth Dynasty, in which a 
signet-ring of Akhenaten was found, an object of Minoan- 
Mycenaean art. It looks as if he were right. But M. Lefebvre 
says : “ Quant a la bague dor au nom d’Amenophis IV, elle 
ne prouve en aucune fa§on que le tombeau est du temps de 
ce roi. J attribuerais plutot les objets decouverts dans 
le tombeau et le tombeau lui-meme a une epoque posterieure 
a la XXVe dynastic.” Is a ring of an XVIIIth Dynasty king 
or person likely to be found in a tomb of the XXVth Dynasty 
or later ? Who would treasure a ring of the heretic under the 
Saites ? If there is anything more clear than another it is 
that objects of Akhenaten date only from Akhenaten’s time, 
and that the idea that the name of Akhenaten could be 
reverenced in Saite days, as those of Thutmase III and 
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Amenhotep III were, is rather absurd. Neither new “editions ” 
of his scarabs and rings or heirlooming of contemporary ones 
is possible. The only possible means of getting the ring of 
Akhenaten into the tomb of Sarabina, if the latter were of the 
XXVth D}Tiasty, would be to suppose that the dealer who 
dug the tomb purposely salted it with a ring from Amarna. 
This is probably what M. Lefebvre thinks likely. Against it 
is the evidence of the roimdel, and above all the name, titles, 
and inscriptions of Sarabina, which are not of the XXVth 
Dynasty or later, but of the XVIIIth-XIXth Dynasty. 
It is then natural to suppose that the ring really belonged to 
the burial, and that Sarabina lived in the time of Akhenaten. 

On p. 107 M. Lefebvre still retains the erroneous reading of 
the name of Akhenaten' s ephemeral successor as “ Saakare ”. 
There is no doubt whatever from the fayence rings with his 
name that it was Smenkhkara*. M. Lefebvre approves of 
Mr. Battiscombe Gunn's new meaning for the name of 
Tut'ankhaton, “ The life of Aton is pleasing ” {J.E.A. 
1926, p. 252) ; but personally I still prefer the old inter- 
pretation as “ Living Image of Aton ” (later, Amon), to 
which I cannot see the objection that Mr. Gunn finds : after 
all, the Aton itself was imaged as the sun with rays ending in 
hands holding the symbol of life, and Tut'ankhaton might 
well aspire to be “ made in the image of the one god believed 
the Aton. I think that the use of tut, meaning “ pleasing ”, 
in his Horus-name Tut-masut, was a holy pun. On pp. 124, 
151, “ Pahenneter ” should be Pahemneter (Phemnuter). 

By the way, even if the first volume of The Xlth Dynasty 
Temple at Deir el-hahari (Egypt Exploration Fund, 1907) 
is quoted as by Naville alone (which, of course, it was not : 
see the title-page), the third volume is distinctly stated on 
the title-page to be by us both, and this volume, at any rate, 
should therefore be quoted always as “ by Naville and Hall ”, 
not as “ by Naville ” alone, as it is on p. 238, a propos of the 
inscription of the high-priest Amenemhet, found during our 
excavations. H. E. Hall. 
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The Elements of Japanese Writing. By Commander 
N. E. Isemonger, R.N. (Retd.). 11 x 9, pp. 253. 
Royal Asiatic Society (James G. Forlong Fund Publica- 
tions, Vol. VIII). £1 5s. 

This book would have been better entitled, How to read 
Jap^ese,” for its main purpo.se is to show how the Chinese 
characfergj^d their abbreviations the Kana, as used in printed 
Japanese, may bi'^esdi^d translated into English. 

The book is divided^Mo^^two Sections, prefaced by an 
Introduction. Section II will be'-ti5^ful to students. The 400 
Chinese characters it contains are presented; M-ith their common 
pronunciations and their meanings in Engtisb, twenty at a 
time. After each twenty characters there are''-explaQ®foC^ 
notes showing how the characters are used by tlie;^ Japanese 
not only singly but in combinations of two or more characters, 
how these combinations of characters are pronounced by 
the Japanese, and what the pronunciations mean in plnglish. 
There are additional notes in which the structure of the 
characters is examined and the student’s attention drs^wn to 
similarities and differences between characters. Wh**!! 
characters have been e.xamined, useful phrases and sen(tcaces 
in printed Japanese are introduced in which the 100 chartfcters 
reappear. The Japanese reading of the phrases and sent^ces 
is given by a transliteration in Roman script and the sentenpca 
are translated into English. When 200 characters have be'''’^ 
examined the sentences given embody the 200 characters, 
and when 300 and 400 characters have been examined the"^ 
are revised in the same way. Throughout the Section the ^ 
katakana and hiragana appear in their places in the Japanese 
sentences. This is a good method of introducing the student 
to simple printed Japanese. It is not tedious, and incidentally 
it provides the student with a useful vocabulary. But in order 
to imderstand all that he reads in Section II, the student 
must, as Commander Isemonger says in the Introduction 
to his book, have a knowledge of the grammar and syntax 
of Japanese, which he must obtain from other sources. 
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Section I of the book, to which Commander Isemonger 
has given the difficult title Theoretical and practical 
Considerations of the Basis of Study”, has four Chapters. 
In Chapter i Commander Isemonger describes how the 
Japanese borrowed the Chinese symtem of writing and modified 
it to suit the needs of their own language. In the Introduction, 
he recommends the beginner first to read Chapter i so as to 
get a broad view of the whole subject. But he has made 
Chapter i unnecessarily difficult for the beginner. He intro- 
duces the Chinese characters by saving that they are simply 
words. This will mislead the beginner to whom a word is 
something composed of the letters of an alphabet, and much 
of Chapter i will puzzle the beginner because he has not been 
shown, at the outset, that the Chinese characters are 
essentially pictures and not word s. 

Chapter ii explains the uses of the katakana, the biragana, 
and romaji. Commander Isemonger gives much space to 
examples of the uses of these sjTnhols, and the student who 
has mastered the contents of Chapter ii will have a good 
knowledge of how they are employed. The Chapter, however, 
contains many grammatical terms, such as “ negative 
gerund “ second bases (indefinite forms) of verbs ”, “ first 
(negative) bases of verbs,” post position,” “ teniwoha,” 
the meaning of which the student will have to look for in 
other text books. 

In Chapter iii Commander Isemonger explains how it has 
come about that a single Chinese character may, in Japanese, 
be pronounced in four or more different ways and have several 
different meanings ; and in Chapter iv he deals with the 
origin of the Chinese characters and their growth from simple 
picture writing to complicated ideographs. There is useful 
material iu Chapters iii and iv ; but it would be more easily 
assimilable if Chapter iv were in its logical place at the beginning 
of the book, and if the student began by learning that the 
Chinese characters were originally pictures drawn with a 
brush. There are difficulties for the begmner in Chapters 
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iii and iv because Commander Isemonger, as in Chapter i, 
refers to the Chinese characters as “ words ” and at the same 
time uses “ words ” to mean spoken soimds. The general 
impression given by Section I of the book is that Commander 
Isemonger has made his subject more diflBcult for the beginner 
than it need be. 

The format of the book as a whole is good, and convenient 
for study. There are a few blemishes in the text, e.g. : — 

Page 20, section 34 : “ it ” is omitted after “ employed ”. 

Page 52, section 136 : “ in the event of any serious effort 
being made ” should be “ in case any serious effort should be 
made 

Page 58, section 144 : “ when working on the characters ” 
is a solecism out of place in a text book on language. 

Page 58, section 146 : The paragraph begins “ Now the 
Chinese Language ”, and the phrase is repeated a little further 
on, at the beginning of paragraph 150. The repetition grates 
on the ear. 

Page 60, section 150 : “ differ ” should be “ differs 

Page 63, section 163 ; “ between ” should be “ among 

Page 66, section 169 : NAMASHIMA should be NAMA- 
SHINA, and the characters preceding the word should be in 
the order NAN SHIN and not SHIN NAN. 

Page 69, section 181 : “ Japanese and ” is omitted before 
“ foreigners ”. 

Page 73, section 202 : DANJO is incorrectly given the 
abstract meaning “ sex ”. 

Page 75, section 211: “compound” should be “com- 
pounds ”. 


H. A. M. 
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Hobogirin. Dictionnaire Encyclopedique de Bouddhisme 
d’apres les sources chinoises et japonaises. By Sylvain 
Levi, J. Takakusu, Paul Demieville. Premier 
fascicule : A-Bombai. 11x8, pp. iv + 96. Tokyo : 
Maison Franco-Japonaise. 1929. 

The Asiatic Societies which met in London in 1919, Paris 
in 1920, Brussels in 1921, expressed by unanimous vote a 
desire for a Dictionary of Buddhism founded on Chinese and 
Japanese texts. By the liberality of M. Otani, of Kyoto, 
and M. Wada, of Osaka, it is now found possible to respond 
to that request in the production of this valuable work, of 
which the first fascicule has recently been pubhshed. All 
those who are interested in Far Eastern Buddhism will 
welcome the appearance of this first number and look forward 
with pleasure to further issues. 

The compilers are limi ting themselves at present “ aux 
termes techniques et aux noms propres d’ordre surnaturel 
In a later book they hope to deal with historic persons, names 
of places, and canonical and literary works. Only Chinese 
and Japanese sources are represented, though Sanskrit, 
Pali, Tibetan, and the works of European orientalists are 
consulted for clearing up difficulties in the two principal 
sources. The work is admirably illustrated with reproduc- 
tions, all from Japanese originals. The Japanese dictionaries 
of Buddhism of 1716, 1911, 1914-22, and 1927-28 “ ont ete 
depouilles de fa§on methodique ” ; the compilers have not 
necessarily accepted the interpretation of those works, but 
have made careful and original research in the canonical 
scriptures. Thus they have produced “ une oeuvre veritable- 
ment nouvelle, ou la parole de la Bonne Loi et les interpreta- 
tions des docteurs hindous, chinois et japonais de tons les 
ages, fussent mises a la portee de I’esprit occidental 

The Chinese characters are transcribed according to the 
Japanese pronunciation and the entries are arranged 
accordingly. This was no doubt necessary, but it somewhat 
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limits the use of the dictionary to readers with a knowledge 
of that language, until such time as the work is completed — 
as is promised — with an index of the characters themselves, 
either according to their radicals, or the number of strokes. 
Take, for instance, the difficulty of finding such a word as 
'patdhi imder Ban. Of course, it would be equally difficult 
for a Japanese to find it nnder its Chinese equivalent Fan. 
A fist of abbreviations is wisely supplied in a Supplement to 
the present fascicule. Its necessity wifi be observed from the 
following brief entry : “ Abishido ^ ^ sk. abhijit ; 

Mvy. 3207 tib. byi bzin, ch. nyo Nom d’une maison 

lunaire. T 1300 II Quand on nait au temps ou la lune quitte 
la maison nyo, on a beaucoup d’honneurs. La tc. n’est donnee 
que par Sgsk. II. Cf.* Shuku.” It would not have been 
difficult to add that the nyo mansion is the 10th of the 28 
zodiacal signs. Under Ahadana, “ faire sortir la lumiere ” 
seems somewhat laboured for |±J It is perhaps 

imfortunate that the usual small character type, so dear to 
the Japanese, has been used throughout. For its size it is 
remarkably clear, but an exception might have been made 
for the opening characters of each entry. 

There are entries of length and value, such as those on the 
Sanskrit a, which occupies ten closely printed columns ; 
Amida has 12 columns, Ashura 6, Baramon (brahmana) 7, 
Bishamon (Vaisravana) 10, Bodai (bodhi) 15, and Bombai 
(chant) unfinished 8. Other shorter entries are of equal value 
to these, an instance of which is the one on Araya (Sk. dlaya), 
in which the hinayana and mahayana views are contrasted. 
The Supplement gives ten pages of a provisional fist of “ termes 
techniques ” French-Chinese-Sanskrit. 

To give a cordial welcome to this first instalment of so 
valuable a work is as easy as it is difficult sufficiently to con- 
gratulate all who have, with such industry and learning, 
conferred this favour on us. The dictionary, when finished, 
should add to the number of occidental students of Mahayana 
Buddhism who are at present deterred from venturing on 
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page after page of text, peppered beyond the power of 
absorption with Sanskrit transliterations and terms used in 
an abnormal sense. 

W. E. SOOTHILL. 


Sir Edmund Hornby : An Autobiography. With an 
Introduction by D. L. Murray. 8^ X 5^, pp. xiv + 
396. London : Constable & Co., Ltd., 1928. 

Edmund Grimani Hornby, after learning German and 
French so that he spoke both languages as well as he did 
English, left England in 1841 for Lisbon, where his Uncle 
Southern was Secretary of Legation and married to a Spanish 
lady. After a year and a half in Lisbon, Hornby accompanied 
his aunt to Madrid, where he seems to have become a sort 
of Don Juan malgre lui, and to have acquired Spanish 
unusually well. Later, again he accompanied his invalid 
aimt to England, where having entered his father’s Law Office 
he was called to the Bar in 1848. Some two years after, 
he rescued a young Italian lady from drowning, and married 
her in 1850. After some four years of difficult finances 
chance befriended him and planted his feet in the direction 
that led to his futme very useful and successful career. 
This chance turned on the true meaning of a Spanish word 
in a certain contract in which Hornby, when consulted, 
contested the accuracy of an official translation. Hornby 
was sent for by Lord Clarendon, then Foreign Secretary, who, 
himself a fine Spanish scholar, approved Hornby’s view. 
From that date, he vuites, “ I got bundles of papers shied 
at my head from the F.O.” And in due course he was sent 
out to Constantinople to manage with a French colleague 
a loan granted by France and England to the Turks to carry 
on the Crimean War. This naturally brought him into contact 
with Lord Stratford de Kedcliffe, the British ambassador. 
And Hornby records that this first contact was sharp and 
unpleasant, indeed it deserves to be described as a violent- 
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bump. However, thanks to the Ambassadress, it ended well, 
and Hornby became the Great Elchee’s hard-working and 
trusted adviser in connection with the Consular Courts of the 
Levant. Indeed, it was high time. At Lord Stratford’s 
suggestion, Hornby drew up a regular judicial scheme for 
these Consular Courts which was adopted to the very great 
advantage of all concerned. After serving for some twelve 
years in Turkey, Hornby was asked by the Foreign Office 
if he would undertake to go out to China, and organize the 
British judicial service in that country and Japan, with the 
status of Chief Judge. He accepted the position, and having, 
while in London, drawn an Order in Coimcil defining the 
jurisdiction of the new Court, proceeded in 1865 to Shanghai, 
where he established the Supreme Court, and incidentally 
issued extremely valuable Instructions to Consular Officers 
in their judicial capacity. He remained as Chief Judge 
in China till 1876, when his official career terminated. 

Such is the skeletal outline of Sir Edmund Hornby’s public 
hfe. 

The book is an autobiography, and as such appears to be 
the self-expression of an honest, frank, energetic, and very 
able man of the world. It is the record of one who had seen 
men and cities, and who weighed both with a cool and keen 
judgment, but was not without sympathy in most cases. 
There are few dull pages, for Hornby had a strong sense of 
humour. Indeed his account of an interview he and his 
brother, then mere boys, had with the then head of the 
Rothschild firm at Frankfort, is really entertaining. The 
brothers had a BiU of Exchange for £33, for travelling expenses. 
Not being satisfied with their reception in the bank’s outer 
office, they formed the impression that probably the bank 
could not find “ so large an amount at a moment’s notice 
Rothschild, who was evidently enjoying the situation, on 
seeing the Bill seemed “struck with the amount”, and 
appeared to be “ intensely relieved ” at Hornby’s suggestion 
of ten pounds down and the balance later ! The sequel and 
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the kindness shown to these two raw youths is delightfully 
told. 

Homby held very decided opinions, and often expresses 
them trenchantly, and certain passages, pages, and even 
chapters, are likely to meet with disagreement, suggest 
doubts, or excite exasperation in various quarters. 

What will probably prove the most interesting part of the 
whole narrative to a majority of readers is the account of 
Hornby’s service in Turkey as the special adviser in judicial 
matters of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, whose trusted friend 
he soon became, and always remained, until the Ambassador 
left Constantinople. Yet the first interview between these 
two was a sort of official hurricane, and that the same evening 
saw peace with honour restored on each side was a tribute 
to the high character of Lord Stratford, the right feeling and 
good sense of Hornby, and, above all, to the signal illustration 
afforded by the Ambassadress of the pregnant words quid 
femina possit. 

L. C. Hopkins. 

In Geheimem Auftrag. By S. R. Minzloff. Mit 31 Abbil- 
dungen imd drei Karten. X 5J, pp. 226. Leipzig : 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1929. Translated from Russian into 
German by R. Frhr. v. Campenhausen. 

This book gives considerable information about a little 
known part of Central Asia formerly called Uryankhai and 
forming since the War the Soviet Republic of Tana Tuva. 

A kind of No Man’s Land in preAVar days, the Russian 
Government had serious thoughts of annexing it by that 
quiet process of imperceptible advance so characteristic of 
Russain colonization in the past. To have done so would 
have been a breach of the treaty by which Russia had parted 
with this territory to China in exchange for that of Usuri 
(the strip of Pacific coastal territory stretching from Korea to 
the Arctic Ocean, and including the peninsula of Kamchatka, 
together with Sakhalin and other islands along the coast). 

JBAS. JULY 1930. 45 
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Chinese indifference to its possession had stimulated Russian 
interest in it. The first step towards annexation was taken 
when the Government took the inhabitants under its “ protec- 
tion ”, a measure against which Sasonov strongly protested 
on the ground that the Powers would regard it as a first 
attempt at the partition of China. 

Early in 1914 Minzloff was sent by the Russian Foreign 
Office on a secret mission to explore the country. Travelling 
ostensibly as archaeologist, he was at the same time to gather 
information as to its soil, population, mineral wealth, and 
general fitness for colonial settlement. 

Owing to the outbreak of the War, fourteen years were to 
pass before it was possible to pubbsh the material obtained. 

His book is a pleasant and readable account of his travels, 
of the coimtry and its inhabitants. The last chapter is 
devoted to the results of his researches. The soil of Uryankhai 
teems with vestiges of the past. Graves and implements of 
the Bronze Age abound, and the information Minzloff gives 
about such specimens of these as he found and examined is 
valuable material for the study of comparative archaeology. 

Minzloff makes no claim to have studied the country 
exhaustively. At the same time, his book probably contains 
the most general information about it, other travellers, 
amongst these the English explorer Douglas Carruthers, being 
more interested in particular aspects of it. 

C. Mabel Rickmers. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(April-June, 1930) 

GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
lOth April, 1930 

The Marquess of Zetland, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Kutbudin Sultan, Sahib Professor Choeth Ram. 

Bahadur. Mr. Md. Abul Hasan Siddiqi. 

Mr. Jogendranath Dutta. 

Six nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

Lieut.-Colonel Stephenson, I.M.S. (ret.), read a paper on 
“ The Natural History of Mediaeval Islamic Authors ”. 

Dr. Gaster spoke and the President offered the thanks of 
the meeting to the lecturer for his interesting paper. 

An abstract of the paper follows : — 

Colonel Stephenson said : — 

In the Islamic East writers on zoology were in the past 
not, as in the West, physicians, but literary men. The earliest 
zoological writings consisted of collections of the names 
and epithets given by the Arabs to the animals of the desert, 
illustrated by quotations from the ancient Arabic poets ; 
there were also a number of works devoted each to a special 
animal, e.g. the horse, emunerating its names, the names of 
the parts of its body, its desirable and imdesirable qualities, 
describing its colours, etc. 

Passing on to Jahiz (d. a.d. 869) we find zoology stiU a 
branch of literature ; his Kitdb al-Haydwan gives the 
grammatical structure and meanings of the names of animals, 
with anecdotes, reflections, and literary recollections, rather 
than their descriptions. 

The Jawdmi‘ al-Hikdydt (“ Collections of Stories ”) of 
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Muhammad ‘Awfl (fl. thirteenth century a.d.) is a huge 
gathering of anecdotes, on all kinds of subjects, which contains 
four short chapters on animals. There is no logical divdsion 
of the subject, and the whole zoological portion is hardly 
more than a collection of stories, with some account of the 
supposed useful properties of the animals. A number of 
fabulous beasts are also described. 

The ‘Aja’ib al-MaJchliiqdt (“ Wonders of Creation ”) of 
Zakarlya al-QazwInl was WTitten in Arabic in a.d. 1263, 
and subsequently translated into Persian. This is a cosmo- 
graphy, and hence somewhat more seriously scientific in 
purpose than the Jau'Smi' ; the zoological section, however, 
does not form a large part of the work One hundred and 
thirty animals are described, among them again a number 
which are entirely mythical. 

The Nuzhat al-Qulub (“ Hearts’ Delight ”) of Ilamdullah 
al-Mustawfi al-QazwInI, completed a.d. 1340, was apparently 
meant to be a popular educator in science, from astronomy 
to psychology and ethics. Its author, as usual, was a literary 
man, a poet and historian, and had no practical acquaintance 
with science. The zoological part follows the method of 
previous writers ; 228 animals are briefly described (thirty- 
seven kinds of fish, however, being counted as only one 
animal). Mythical animals again appear, and there are a 
number of crude mistakes, such as that the elephant has no 
joints in its legs (this is foimd in many ancient and mediaeval 
works, western as well as eastern), and that the porcupine 
shoots out its quills. As in previous works, but more system- 
atically, the medical, and also what may be called the magical, 
uses of the various parts of the animals are given. 

The last mediaeval zoological work is the flaijat al- 
Haymcdn of Damirl, a lawv'er, which was completed in 
A.D. 1371. It is a large work, of 1,383 Arabic pages ; but 
though it is so bulky, the amount of zoological information is 
scarcely more than that contained in the zoological part of 
the NuzJiat, perhaps one-twentieth of its size. It is really 
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like the earlier works, philological and literary in its objects, 
and is composed mainly of anecdotes, grammatical 
disquisitions, citations of proverbs, traditions, legal decisions, 
the interpretations of dreams of animals, etc. 

Compared with Aristotle, all these works show a great 
decline ; none of the authors were observers, but only com- 
pilers without critical facidty. The condition of zoological 
science was, however, much the same in the west also ; the 
period was one in which independent investigation was at a 
low ebb. 


AyXIVESSARY MEETIXG 

Ibth May, 1930 

The Marquess of Zetland. President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Bibhu Pada Banerjee. Mr. Kailash Nath Bhatnagar. 

Mr. Md. Adbul Hamid Khan. Dr. A. L. Dutta. 

Mr. Md. Azizulla Khan. Mr. Md. Jamaluddin Roomi. 

Nine nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

The President : I have to ask you to pass a vote of sympathy 
with the relatives of two very distinguished Orientalists who 
recently died, and who were honorary members of this 
Society. I refer to Dr. von Le Coq, who was elected an 
honorary member in 1923, in recognition of his services 
to Oriental research both as an archaeologist and explorer ; 
and by a somewhat pathetic coincidence the death took place 
within a few days of another distinguished honorary member 
of our Society, who was a colleague of Dr. von Le Coq, worked 
in the same field and in the same museum. Professor F. \V. K. 
Muller. 

May I remind the members of this Society of the great debt 
that we as English people owe to Dr. von Le Coq not only 
for his great scholarship, but for an act of great gallantry 
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by which, a good many years ago now, he saved the life of 
an English traveller. When he and Captain Shearer, as he 
was then, were travelling from Kashgar to Ladak, Captain 
Shearer fell ill and was unable to proceed further on the 
journey. Professor von Le Coq, who was only a travelling 
acquaintance of Captain Shearer, left with him all the valuable 
stores, taking the lightest possible equipment himself, and 
although he had himself been suffering quite recently from 
debility and dysentery, he made a journey involving the 
crossing of some of the highest passes in the Himalayan 
mountains on no less than three occasions in fourteen days, 
in order that he might secure succour for his sick fellow 
traveller. He was successful in his mission, and succeeded 
in getting Captain Shearer to safety. For that distinguished 
service he was awarded by the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
the medal for saving life on land under circumstances of great 
personal danger, and for the first time in the history of that 
medal it was ordered to be struck in gold. 


Report of the Council for 1929-1930 
The Society has lost by death a distinguished Honorary 


Member, Sir Ernest Satow, 
members ; — 

Mr. A. R. Duraswami 
Aiyengar. 

Mr. George Bell. 

Mr. Tara Chand (Delhi). 

Mr. A. S. Cochran. 

Mr. W. Coldstream. 

Dr. Eaghabar Dayal. 

Rev. Dr. 0. Hanson. 

Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne. 

The following members hav( 
Mr. C. E. Ball. 

Mr. J. T. 0. Barnard. 

Professor C. Raymond Beazley. 


and the following ordinary 

H.H. The Maharaja of 
Jhalawar. 

Khan Bahadur T. Malak. 

Mr. B. Prokash Del Mitter. 

Rai Bahadur Sardar Hotu 
Singh. 

Sir Eamesvara Singh, Mahara- 
jadhiraja of Darbhanga. 
Rev. John Tuckwell. 

resigned : — 

Dr. Karanjaksha Bonnerjee. 
Mr. Charanjiva. 

Mr. B. A. Fernandez. 
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Mr. M. Jinavijaya. 

Sir George Maxwell. 

Miss Murray. 

Eai Bahadur Sheo Narain. 
Mr. E. J. Pilcher. 

Munshi Mahesh Prasad. 


Mr. Hem Chandra Rai. 
Pandit B. Nath Sharma. 
Rev. W. Sharrett. 

Mr. T. I. Tambyah. 

Rev. E. J. Thompson. 
Sir Lionel Tomkins. 


Under Rule 25rf the following have ceased to be members of 
the Society : — 


Mr. N. S. Adhikari. 

Mr. Syed Azhar Ali. 

Mr. C. D. H. BaU. 

Mr. Sasadhar Banerji. 

Professor L. Ganga Bishen. 

Mr. H. S. Bonsor. 

Mr. Pierre Cardeillac. 

Professor Tara Chand. 

Babu Nutbihari Chatarji. 

Mr. Sanat K. Chatterjie. 

Mr. Rai Bahadur Munshi B. 

Sen Darbari. 

Maulvi A. R. Dard. 

Mr. Nibaranchandra Das- 
Gupta. 

Mr. J. Mohan Datta. 

The Rev. Thos. Fish. 

Mr. Maung Maung Gyi. 

Mr. Majid-ul Hasan. 

Sir Lionel B. H. Hawarth. 

Mr. Md. Latifuddin Idrisi. 

Mr. Chandra Bhal Johri. 

Mr. Shima Chandra Kapoor. 
Mr. M. P. Kharey. 

Mr. Har Pratap Singh Kunwar. 
Mr. Riaz Ahmad Kureishy. 


Mr. N. X. Majumdar. 

Mr. A. K. M. Mohideen 
Maricair. 

Pandit S. Nath Misra. 

Mr. W. R. Samiappa Mudaliar. 
Mr. Rai Bahadur C. Naidu. 

Mr. Nar Narain Prasad. 

Mr. R. Prosad. 

Professor M. Md. Rahimuddin. 
Mr. Syed Mobinur Rahman. 
Mr. Lala Sant Ram. 

Mr. Bagalakanta Roy. 

Mr. Brajendranath Sarkar. 
Professor S. C. Sarkar. 

Mr. Lalit Kumar Shah. 

Mr. Nand Lai Shah. 

Mr. Samuel Singh. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh. 

Mr. Har Swarup Singhal. 

Mr. V. N. Singh. 

Mr. P. I. D. Sinha. 

Mr. Kumar Gangananda 
Sinha. 

Mr. Akshay Kumar Sircar. 
Mr. Nirunj un Sircar. 

Mr. J. G. Thompson. 


To fill the vacancy caused by the death of Sir Ernest Satow, 
the Council selected the eminent scholar of Chinese, Dr. 
Bernhard Karlgren, of Goteborg, Sweden. 
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The following have taken up their election as Resident 
Members : — 

Mr. D. D. Dickson. Mr. H. W. Sheppard. 

Lieut. -Col. E. R. Rost. Col. J. Stephenson. 

Mrs. tv. Sedgwick. 

The following as Xon-Resident Members : — 


Mr. A. E. Affifi. 

Mr. S. Mohiuddin Ahmad. 

Mr. S. Sivarama Kris^hna Aiyar. 
Mr. Sajunlal Kasim Ali. 

Mr. Asa Ram Kaushic Asar. 
Pandit Shri Vishvambhar. 

Nath Bajpai. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea. 
Mr. Waman Sheodas Barlingay. 
Mr. Puma Gopal Basu. 

Mr. Balkishen Batra. 

Mr. Bishen Das Batra. 

Munshi Md. Ansaruddin Sahib 
Bekhud, “ Afsar-ush- 
Shuara.'’ 

Miss Elsie Benkard. 

Mr. Nand Lai Singh Bhalla. 
Dr. Mathumal Kallaty 
Bhaskaran. 

Mr. F. C. Bugga. 

Mr. D. A. J. Cardozo. 

Mr. Hakam Chand. 

Mr. Veerasimha C. Y. Chettv. 
Miss Susan Lowell Clarke. 

Mr. Lalbhai Dholakeya. 

Mr. Radharaman Ganguli. 

Mr. C. H. Abdul Ghani. 

Mr. Hazari Lall Gupta. 

Mr. Ramchhodlal Gyani. 
Pandit Viyoji Hari. 

Mr. Jagunnath Hoare. 

Mr. Syed Sabir Husain. 


Miss Hameed Husain. 

Mr. Sheo Charan Lai Jain. 

Mr. K. P. Jha. 

Mr. Kishore Chand Jo.shi. 

Babu Sitaram Kanaujia. 

Mr. Gopi Krishna. 

Mr. Kumariah Gopal 
Krishnan. 

Rai Sahib Asharfi Lai. 

Syed Abdul Majid. 

Mr. Lai Chhanganlal K. 
Matliur. 

Itev. Father C. Mattam. 

Mr. Seth G. M. Modi. 

Mr. Fazl .t.bdul Moheet. 

Mr. Ashutosh Mukkerjee. 
Munshi Rashid Ahmed. 

Dr. S. Mangapatti Naidu. 

Mr. Chand Narain. 

Mr. 0. J. Sundaram Nayadu. 
Mr. K. Palanniappan. 

Mr. Amarnath Pargal. 

Pandit T. A. K. Pathy. 

Mr. H. C. V. Philpot."^ 

Rao Sahib C. Y. Doraswami 
Pillai. 

Mr. Parashu Ram. 

Mr. P. K. Ramaswami. 

Mr. t . L. Narayana Rao. 

Mr. L. Latta Prasad Rathore. 
Saiyed Masum Ali Rizwi. 

Major G. Rooke. 
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Mr. F. B. Rosenthal. 

Mr. Kiinwar Chand Karan 
Sarda. 

Mr. T. E. Y. Sarma. 

Mr. Mata Prasad Saxena. 

Mr. Amar Sen. 

Mr. G. M. Sewell, 
ilr. K. Shanmukham. 


Mr. 8. \. Shehabuddin. 

Mr. Kunwar Prem P. Singh. 
Thakur Rama Palat Singh. 
Mrs. de Beauvoir Stocks. 

'Sh. M. L. Y arma. 

Professor Khwaja Abdul 
Wajid. 

Mr. M. Zainulabidin. 


The following as Xon-resident Compounders : — 

Mr. F. H. Be.swick. Mr. Tribhuvandas L. Shah. 

The Raja of Kalsia. Khan Ahmad Sahib Ali Soofee. 


Lectures . — The following lectures have been delivered : — 

“ My Central Asian Expedition,” by Dr. ^Y. Filchner 
(in conjunction with the Central Asian Society). 

“ Travels in the Alai-Pamirs,” by Mr. AY. Rickmer 
Rickmers (in conjunction with the Central Asian Society). 

“ The Arabians,” by Mr. Eldon Rutter. 

“ The Dynasty of the A1 Bu Said in Arabia and East Africa,” 
by Mr. Rudolph Said-Ruete (in conjunction with the Central 
Asian Society). 

“ The Aqsa Mosque and the Church of Justinian,” by 
Mr. K. A. C. Creswell. 

" Alexander’s Campaigns on the North-west Frontier of 
India,” by Sir Aurel Stein (in conjunction with the Central 
Asian Society). 

“ Results of the Excavations at Kish, Season 1928-9, 
by the Herbert \Yeld (for Oxford) and Field Museum 
Expedition,” by Professor S. Langdon. 

“ The Chittagong Hill Tracts,” by Mr. J. P. Mills. 

“ The Origins of Arabic Poetry,” by Mr. H. A. R. Gibb. 

” The Drama in Ancient Egypt,” by Dr. A. M. Blackman. 

” The People of Sinkiang,” by Mr. R. F. A. Schomberg. 

“ The Natural History of Mediaeval Islamic Authors,” by 
Lt.-Colonel J. Stephenson. 
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The Finance report for 1929 shows again an unusually 
heavy expenditure on the house, as a report from the builders 
showed the necessity of many sanitary improvements. Even 
with this the sum of £75 is still shown as a receipt over 
expenditure and £125 representing compoimders’ subscriptions 
has been treated as Capital and invested according to the 
Rules. 

The Oriental Translation Fund has just undertaken the 
publication of the text and translation of a Newari MS. in 
the Cambridge University Library. The MS. contains the 
Newari translation of the shorter form of the Vicitrakarni- 
kavadana, and the work of editing and translating it is being 
done by Dr. Hans Jorgensen, a Danish scholar. 

During the year a much needed reprint of the Harsa-Carita, 
vol. viii, of the Oriental Translation Fund by the late 
Professor Cowell and Professor F. W. Thomas, was 
brought out. 

The Prize Publication Fund has published, as promised last 
year, the volume by Sir George Grierson entitled Torwali, 
and in addition an important work. The Outlines of Tibeto- 
Burman Linguistic Morphology, by Mr. Stuart N. Wolfenden. 
The expenses of this latter volume are entirely borne by 
Mr. Wolfenden. 

The Forlong Fund has published the volumes announced 
last year : Phonetic Observations of Indian Graitmiarians, 
by Professor Siddheshwar Varma ; The Elements of 
Japanese Writing, by Commander Isemonger : and two 
volumes by Mr. Hadi Hasan, Falaki-i-Shinvani, His 
Life and Time, and Falaki-i-Shinvani, His Diivan. 
The Dictionary of the Nepali Language, with Etymological 
Notes, edited by Professor R. L. Turner, to which the Fund 
has contributed £200, is now in the pre.ss. and is expected to 
be pubhshed this year. 

The Public School Gold Medal has been won by Mr. C. L. 
Rosenheim, of Bromsgrove School, Worcestershire, for his 
essay on _ The Relations between Great Britain and 
Afghanistan . The Medal is being presented to-day. 
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The task of revising the entries in the Catalogue is 
proceeding, but owing to the pressure of other work on both 
Dr. Barnett and Mr. Ellis, the Council fears that the printing 
will not be started this year. 

The catalogue of the Chinese Library has been revised, and 
should later on be reprinted. 

The Chinese books have been put in order and placed in a 
room by themselves. No additions have been made to the 
Chinese Library for many years, and your Council have in 
view the desirability of steps being taken to bring it up to 
date. 

The Carnegie grant of £400 a year for three years is now in 
its third year. Owing to the liberality of the Trustees, much 
very necessary binding has been done, and valuable additions 
have been made to the Library. 

The recommendation of the Council for filling vacancies 
on the Council for the ensuing year 1930-31 are as follows : — 

Under Eules 29, 30, 32, Professor MargoHouth retires 
from the office of Director, Dr. Barnett from the office of 
Vice-President, and Mr. Driver, Sir Denison Eoss, and 
Mr. Yetts from the Council. 

The Council recommend that Sir Edward Maclagan be 
elected Director, Professor MargoHouth and Sir Denison Eoss 
Vice-Presidents, and Dr. Barnett, Mr. Clauson, and Professor 
Turner ordinary members of the Council. 

Under Eule 31, Sir J. H. Stewart Lockhart, Mr. Perowne, 
and Mr. ElUs retire from the office of Honorary Secretary, 
Honorary Treasurer, and Honorary Librarian respectively. 
The Council recommend their re-election. 

Under Eule 81 the Council recommend Mr. Hopkins and 
Sir Eichard Burn as Honorary Auditors and Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. as Auditors for the ensuing year. 

It is with very real regret that the Council have to record 
the impending retirement of their Secretary from the office 
which she has filled with so much advantage to the Society 



ABSTRACT OF RECEIPTS AND 


RECEIPTS 

StTBSCRirTIONS — 

Resident Members .... 
Non-Resident Members 
Student Members .... 
Non-Resident Compounders 

Rents Received ..... 
Gkants eko.m India and Coi.ONiAr. Offices — 
Government of India .... 

„ Hong-Kong . 

„ Straits Settlements 

„ Federated Malay States. 

Sundry Donations . . . . 

Grant for Library from Carnegie Trust 
Journal Account — 

Subsoriptions ..... 
Additional Copies sold . 

Pamphlets sold ..... 

Dividends ...... 

Centenary Volume Sales 
Cenienahy Supple.ment Sai Ei 
Commission on Sale of Books . 

Interest on Deposit Account 
Publication Fee 
Sale of Liheary Books 
Balance in Hand 31st December, 1928 — 
Current Account ..... 

Deposit Account. .... 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 


287 5 0 
1,010 19 3 
10 6 
.77 0 0 

1,355 14 9 

645 0 0 


315 0 0 
25 0 0 
20 0 0 
40 0 0 


400 0 0 
67 5 0 

400 0 0 


484 8 4 
232 16 0 
2 16 6 


720 0 10 
76 0 11 
2 6 0 
1 2 10 
2 18 3 
21 13 9 
20 0 0 
45 17 0 


162 14 0 
300 0 0 

462 14 0 


£4,220 13 4 


Investments. 

£350 5 per cent War Loan, 1929-47. 

£1,426 Is. lOd. Local Loans 3 per cent Stock. 
£132 16s. 3d. 41 per cent Treasury Bonds, 1932-34. 
£777 Is. Id. 4 percent Funding Stock 1960-90. 



PAYMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1929 


PAYMENTS 



£ 

3 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

House Account — 







Rent and Land Tax ..... 

503 

4 

6 




Rates, less contributed by Tenants 

27 

3 

7 




Gas and Light, do. ..... 

81 

7 

9 




Coal and Coke, do. ..... 

30 

4 

11 




Telephone ....... 

16 

8 

10 




Cleaning ... 

18 

4 

4 




Insurance ....... 

28 

12 

6 




Repairs. Renewals, etc. .... 

136 

15 

1 





— 

— 

— 

842 

1 

6 

Leasehold Redemption Fund .... 




20 

10 

6 

Salaries and Wages . . . . 




765 

12 

6 

Pkintisq and Stationery .... 




58 

3 

11‘ 

Journal Account — 







Printing ....... 

1,018 

16 

5 




Postage . . .... 

80 

0 

0 





— 

— 

— 

1,098 

16 

5 

Library Expenditure ..... 




588 

1 

4 

Of which the following is allocated to the Grant 







from the Carnegie Trust — 







Cataloguing ..... 

68 

9 

3 




Books ...... 

174 

7 

8 




Binding Books 

96 

13 

1 




Binding ilSS. ..... 

110 

10 

0 





*450 

0 

0 




Gkneeal Postage 




61 

6 


Audit Fees 




9 

9 

0 

Sundry Expenses — 







Teas ........ 

17 

12 

1 




Lectures ....... 

33 

IS 

4 




National Health and Unemployment Insurance 

12 

3 

5 




Other General Expenditure .... 

52 

8 

6 





— 

— 

— 

116 

2 

4 

Purchase of £141 ISs. 6d . 4% Inscribed 







Funding Stock ...... 




125 

10 

0 

Balance in Hand, 31si December, 1929 — 







Current Account ..... 

234 

19 

8 




Deposit Account ..... 

300 

0 

0 







— 

534 

19 

8 




£4,220 

13 

4 


* Note : Of this sum £50 is covered by the un- 
expended balance of the Grant of £400 for 19i8. 


I have examined the above Abstract of Receipts and Payments with the 
books and vouchers of the Society, and have verified the investments 
therein described, and hereby certify the said Abstract to be true 
and correct. 


Countersigned 


N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 
fJj. C. HOPKINS, Auditor for the Council, 

\ RICHARD BURN, Auditor for the Society. 
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for SO long. For a period of thirteen years Mrs. Frazer served 
the Society as Assistant Secretary under the late Professor 
Rhys Davids, and from 1904 with a break of ten years between 
1917 and 1927, up to the present time, she has placed her 
wide knowledge and experience at the Society’s disposal. 
The Council desire to take this opportunity of placing on 
record an expression of their gratitude to Mrs. Frazer for her 
services and a sense of the loss which the Society is sustaining 
by her retirement. 

The Hon. Treasurer : I am glad to tell you that our 
financial position this year has decidedly improved and is 
considerably better than it was this time last year. Our 
membership has increased, and it is membership that really 
counts. The donations include the £25 from the Duke of 
Westminster to which reference was made last year, but 
which only came into this year’s accounts. The Journal 
account is the one which is perhaps the most satisfactory as 
regards its increase. It is about £130 more than last year, 
and includes £232 for additional copies sold, a rather large 
amount, but we hope to have a surprise of the same sort 
this year. For the rest, dividends are slightly increased, and 
we hope this will continue, because it means an addition 
to our invested capital funds. The Journal is maintained at 
a high level, not only in quality but also in quantity, and this 
gets reflected in the receipts. We wind up the year with an 
increase in our credit balance of £72 over last year. The sum 
of £300 appearing on the accounts as on deposit at the end 
of last year includes £200 earmarked to assist in the printing 
of the catalogue when ready. Of special funds there is nothing 
particular to say. They speak for themselves, and you see 
what we have expended there. I will conclude by saying 
once more how grateful I am to the Assistant Secretary. 
Mrs. Davis, for all her help and assistance and the work she 
has given to the accounts during the year. 

Sir Edward Gait : The Society has to deplore the loss of 
one of its most distinguished honorary members. Sir Ernest 
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Satow, wLo was famous both as a great diplomatist and as 
a scholar, possessing quite an exceptional knowledge of the 
language, literature, and history of Japan. The Society has 
also to deplore the loss of a distinguished Indian ordinary 
member, Maharajadhiraja Sir Rameshwara Singh, of 
Darbhanga. He was held in the highest esteem by orthodox 
Hindus throughout India, and did a great deal to promote the 
study of Sanskrit in Bihar. 

The Society has had a successful year. The Journal has 
maintained its usual high standard. Seven volumes have 
been published, including a much-needed reprint of the 
Harsa-Carita, by the late Professor Cowell and Professor 
F. W. Thomas. Thanks to the generous Carnegie grant, 
great improvements have been made in the library ; over 
100 new volumes have been purchased ; 300 books and 
manuscripts have been bound, and a great number of 
pamphlets have been arranged according to subjects, and 
placed in 300 pamphlet cases. Twelve lectures have been 
delivered under the auspices of the Society, four of them in 
conjunction with the Central Asian Society. The number 
of libraries subscribing to the Journal has risen from 195 to 
234 in the last five years. When we come to the question of 
membership the position is not so satisfactory. The Society 
seems no longer to be attracting members from the great 
Indian Services who formed such a large proportion of the 
active workers of the Society in the past. In the last three 
years we have only had two new recruits from the Indian 
Civil Service and not a single one from the Indian Educational 
Service. The articles in the Journal cover such a wide range 
that only a comparatively small proportion of them can 
appeal to any ordinary individual, but the Journal also 
contains reviews by experts on all-important Oriental publica- 
tions which are most useful to any one wishing to keep 
himself abreast of the progress of knowledge in this sphere. 
The lectures also deal with subjeets of general interest. Then 
there is the library. Apart from these personal considerations. 
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the mere fact that our Society is the mainstay of Oriental 
research in this coxmtry should be sufficient to attract a con- 
siderable number of members of the Indian Services . Possibly 
a special effort might be made in order to bring the advantages 
of membership to the notice of members of the Services in 
India, and also to those who have retired. 

Since the conclusion of the year, Mrs. Frazer, our Secretary, 
has tendered her resignation. Mrs. Frazer has only been 
Secretary for three years on the present occasion, but she 
was Secretary previously for thirteen years, and before that 
served for thirteen years as Assistant Secretary. She possesses 
a wonderful experience of the work of the Society in all its 
branches, and it will be very difficult to find an equally 
competent successor. The Council, in the paragraph in the 
Report which Mrs. Frazer did notread, have placed on record 
an expression of their gratitude to Mrs. Frazer for her services 
and the sense of the loss which the Society is sustaining by 
her retirement. 

In conclusion, the Society is very greatly indebted to its 
President for his wise guidance on their work, and for the 
constant supervision which he exercises over all branches 
of the Society’s activities. 

Dr. Grahame Bailey : In seconding the adoption of the 
Report, my mind is led to think of the advantages of a society 
such as ours, and one that I should specially like to mention 
now is that of fellowship with distinguished scholars. Those 
who can attend the monthly meetings have the opportunity — 
a very valuable opportunity — of getting to know men whose 
names are known all over the world. I think that is a matter 
of considerable importance. A second direction in which this 
fellowship may be experienced is in our list of honorary 
members. It is a very important thing that men who are 
distingmshed in other countries feel that they have a special 
bond vith us, and naturally if they meet any of our members 
abroad or have an opportunity of visiting this country, those 
bonds are strengthened, and that means the strengthening 
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of the bonds between the countries. The third attraction 
that occurs to me is the encouragement of young scholars. 
I think that is part of the fellowship of our Society. As regards 
the work that we do in publication, we ought to take note 
of the authors we are enabled to assist. Several works of 
importance are being published, and perhaps without being 
invidious, one might say the most important of all just now 
is that on which Professor Turner is engaged. The Forlong 
Fund has contributed £200 towards its publication. Though it 
has the title of a dictionary its range is very much wider than 
that word suggests. It is really a comparative dictionary of 
many of the languages of India, and will be of the very greatest 
value. It is unique in its own sphere, and nearly unique in 
other spheres, and will be invaluable to many. 

The President ; Before putting the motion which has been 
moved and seconded, may I just in a few words express my 
gratitude to Sir Edward Gait for the very kind remarks which 
he made with regard to myself as President of this Society, 
and may I also associate myself with him most heartily in 
all that he said with regard to our Secretary, Mrs. Frazer. 
During the past two years as your President, I have had 
ample opportunity of gauging the value of the services which 
are being rendered, and for many years past have been 
rendered, to this Society by Mrs. Frazer, and I can state it 
as my deliberate opinion that in her retirement the Society is 
sustaining a loss which it will indeed be very difficult to make 
good. And now may I just say one word about the Journal 
of the Society, which under the capable editorship of Mrs. 
Frazer has attained a very high standard of scholarship. 
Indeed, the very fact that the Journal has become such a 
mine of erudition has given rise to some criticisms. It has 
been said that it is far too heavy reading for the ordinary 
reader, or for anybody who is not a specialist. It has been 
said that many of the articles are so technical that they are 
intelligible only to specialists in that particular branch of 
learning and research with which they deal. I do admit that 
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the articles which find a place in our Journal are often of a 
standard which is above the taste of the general reader, and 
I go further than that and I say that if they were not, the 
Journal would not be fulfiUing the purpose for which it 
exists. After all, our Journal does not exist to provide light 
literature for the general reader. It exists in order that it 
may make accessible to those who require it the latest result 
of the research work of scholars in their different branches of 
learning. Let me mention as a proof of the value which 
scholars place upon our Journal that only a short time ago 
two Oriental Universities applied to this Society for complete 
sets of it. We foimd some little difficulty in bringing together 
complete sets ; indeed, we were not wholly successful in 
doing so, but in spite of that, each of those two Universities 
has paid a large sum for the volumes we are able to supply. 
And then our Library — that serves a somewhat similar 
purpose. We have a valuable collection of something like 
40,000 volumes which are at the disposal of students in 
Oriental subjects. And we are engaged at the present time 
on a heavy task— that of providing an adequate catalogue of the 
many valuable books our library contains. In this connection 
may I take the opportunity of placing on record the debt of 
gratitude which this Society owes to the Carnegie Trust ? 
Without their aid the completion of such a catalogue would 
have been altogether beyond our powers. 

May I put the motion to the meeting that this Report, 
which has been proposed and seconded, be adopted. 

The Report was adopted, and the recommendations for 
the re-election of officers, the filling of vacancies on the 
Council, and the appointment of auditors were accepted. 


Public School Gold Medal Presentation 
After an interval for tea, the meeting reassembled, and the 
President presented the Public School Gold Medal for 1929 
to Mr. C. L. Rosenheim, of Bromsgrove School. 
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The President ; It falls to my lot as President of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, to present this afternoon the prizes and the 
gold medal which have been won by the successful writers 
of essays upon “ The Relations between Great Britain and 
Afghanistan ”, But since we have reached something in the 
nature of a crisis in the history of this gold medal, may I just 
re m ind you very briefly of the original intentions of those 
patriotic Indian gentlemen who founded it. It was founded 
nearly a quarter of a century ago to encourage amongst the 
boys of our public schools in this country interest in the 
affairs of India. The Royal Asiatic Society was invited by 
these gentlemen to administer the fund which they had 
created, and to see that their wishes were given effect to. 
Under the rules which were drawn up imder the terms of the 
original trust in 1907, some seven schools were listed as being 
eligible to take part in competitions for the prizes and the 
gold medal. The intention of the founders was that in each 
of those seven schools a separate competition should take 
place between scholars of the schools ; that these examina- 
tions should be held by, and rmder the management and 
control of, the school authorities, and that the winning 
essays should be determined by those authorities in each 
case. When that had been done, the winner in each of the 
different school competitions was eligible for one of the 
prizes, and it was laid down that those who had won prizes 
should then have their essays submitted to the Council of 
the Royal Asiatic Society in order that they might determine 
which amongst all the prize-winners was the most meritorious, 
and so award to him the gold medal. It was also laid down 
as a condition of any school becoming eligible for this competi- 
tion that they should undertake to give a course of instruction 
to the boys in their school on Indian history and geography. 
But I am sorry to say that experience has shown that it has 
not been possible to carry out exactly the intentions of the 
fmmders. The pressure upon the curriculum of the public 
schools of the present day is so great that it is practically 
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impossible for them to arrange for separate courses for their 
boys on Indian history and geography ; and then again as 
a result no doubt of this pressure, it was found by degrees 
that the seven schools originally listed as ehgible for taking 
part in the competition were quite incapable of providing 
enough candidates to make a really satisfactory competition. 
The Royal Asiatic Society therefore added very largely to 
the number of schools which were eligible, and I think this 
year that no less than eighty schools could, if they had wished, 
have arranged for boys to enter for the competition. Out of 
those eighty schools four competitors only have been produced. 
I have mentioned these facts this afternoon because the 
Cormcil of the Royal Asiatic Society hav^e now been driven 
to the conclusion that some alteration will probably have to 
be made in the conditions of the Trust, and it is possible that 
during the coming year, therefore, no competition will be 
arranged for, since we are in negotiation at the present time 
with the Board of Education with regard to making certain 
rather important changes. 

Having disposed of the history of the Trust, let me come 
to the particular essay which we have been asked to consider 
this afternoon. The winning prize, which carries with it the 
gold medal, has been awarded to Mr. Charles Leslie Rosenheim, 
of Bromsgrove School, Worcestershire. The second prize 
winner is Mr. Arthur Harold Bowman, of Nottingham High 
School ; the third prize-wmner is Sir Archibald Philip Hope, 
of Eton, and the fourth candidate to whom a prize has been 
awarded is Mr. Dennis Alan Routh, of Winchester College. I 
am told by the examiners that these prizes have been well and 
worthily won. Let us just consider for a moment what are the 
essentials of a good essay on a subject of this kind. They are, of 
course, in the first place a picture of events of unchallengeable 
historical accuracy ; but a mere recital of events in their 
correct chronological order is not in itself history. History 
is something more than that. The mere events recited in their 
chronological order are of importance as constituting the 
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dry bones of history, but before it becomes a living thing, 
those dry bones must be clothed with flesh and blood. That 
is to say the causes of the different events which are strrmg 
together must be examined and so far as possible explained 
by the essayist, and that in its turn involves a consideration 
of the personalities of, and the motives actuating, the chief 
figures in the drama which is being described ; and then 
there must be an adequate description of the stage on which, 
so to speak, the drama takes place. The winning essay shows 
that its author has realized the influence which geographical 
conditions so often have upon the evolution of human history. 
He has pointed out very rightly that the physical character 
of Afghanistan has been very largely responsible for the history 
of that country. He has pointed out that it is a rugged land 
of mountains difficult to be traversed, inhabited by a congeries 
of wild tribes, possessed with the love of freedom and 
independence, which one so often finds associated with 
mountain peoples ; and I think it is probably true to say that 
if Afghanistan, instead of being a land of rugged mountains 
such as the author of this essay has described, had been a 
fertile plain, then the frontiers of Great Britain and Kussia 
in Asia would long before now have been coterminous. 
Then the writer of the winning essay has realized the 
importance of considering the personalities of the chief figures 
engaged in the story of the relations between Afghanistan 
and Great Britain. It must be quite obvious to everybody, 
I think, that the exuberant personality of a Viceroy like 
Lord L}i;ton, the dominating personality of a Viceroy like 
Lord Curzon, the reserved and restrained personality of a 
Viceroy like Lord Northbrook, the personality of a Viceroy 
with the liberal sjunpathies and traditions of a man like Lord 
Ripon — all these personalities will react very differently 
when they are brought into contact with difficult and delicate 
problems such as those which have arisen in the course of the 
relations between Great Britain and Afghanistan. I am 
interested, for example, in his description of the policy of 
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Lord Auckland when he was Viceroy. He rather naturally, 
perhaps, condemns it somewhat severely, but he goes on to 
say of Lord Auckland ; “ yet the Governor-General was an 
honest man. He had done excellent work in the past, and 
was a man of peace.” And he explains that Lord Auckland’s 
policy could not be attributed solely to Lord Auckland, 
but that it was largely influenced by the fear amongst the 
Directors in this country, of the ambitious policy of the 
Kussian Empire. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I must not weary vou longer with 
observations of this kind, but I will conclude by offering the 
prize-winners my warm congratulations on their industry and 
their success. I have very much pleasure in handing to 
Mr. Rosenheim both the prize to which he is entitled— the 
specially bound copy of Lord Roberts’ Forty-one Years in 
India — and also the gold medal to which he is entitled as 
the winner among the competitors. And I now have the 
pleasure of handing to the other prize-winner who has been 
able to come here this afternoon, Sir Archibald Hope, the 
prize which has been awarded to him. 

Dr. Routh, Headmaster of Bromsgrove School : I am sure 
that almost every headmaster places this competition of the 
Royal Asiatic Society on a totally different footing from any 
other. It is not that merely it is the oldest. That is a small 
thing, but it is that it most wisely requires that every school 
competing shall have as part of its normal teaching Indian 
history. In other words that there shall be in every 
school competing a proper contribution made to the 
teaching of almost the most important subject in our 
curriculum. But there is something else. There is 
one thing of which the public schools of England have, I 
believe, a rare right to be proud, and it is the contribution 
they have made through a long period of years to the govern- 
ment of India. I am not referring simply to whose who have 
attained a very high place in that magnificent service, but to 
those who very often in remote districts and under difficult 
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circumstances, bear the burden and heat of the day and do 
in their time a very great work. It is notorious that it is 
not so easy at the present day to find men of the same calibre 
to fill their places. A competition of this kind by stimulating 
knowledge and interest in a public school may very easily 
awaken here and there an enthusiasm amongst some upon 
whom this burden in the future should properly fall. I desire 
to thank the Society for this competition. 


19m June, 1930 

The Marquess of Zetland, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 


Mr. Mumtaz Hasan Ahsan. 

Mr. William Edward David 
Allen. 

Syed Iltifat Husain. 

Mr. Mohammad Mir Khan. 

Lt. Dewan Eameshwar Nath 
Puri. 


Mr. Chimanlal J. Shah. 
Madame B. P. Wadia. 

Major Arthur Deane Molony. 
Mr. S. S. Basawanal, M.A. 


Five no min ations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

Professor D. S. Margoliouth read a paper entitled “ Side- 
lights on Islamic History and Customs in the Fourth 
Century a.h. ”. 

An abstract of the lecture follows : — 

MTien the Royal Asiatic Society published the first volume 
of Muhassin Tanukhl’s Table-talk of a Mesopotamian Judge, 
no other of the eleven volumes was known to be in existence ; 
since then a copy of the eighth volume has been identified in 
an anonymous MS. of the British Museum, and is being 
published in the Revue de V Academic Arabe of Damascus, wdth 
English translation in Islamic Culture. Of another volume, 
the second, a copy has been obtained by Ahmad Pasha Timur 
of Cairo, who has generously permitted the lecturer to have 
rotographs made of it. In this paper selected anecdotes are 
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translated, illustrating the contributions which this volume 
furnishes to our knowledge of the history and customs of 
the Caliphate during or near the author’s time. 

The first anecdote gives a complete account of a political 
intrigue connected with Mu‘tadid’s vizier al-Qasim b. 
‘Ubaidallah, of which Tabari’s Chronicle contains little more 
than a hint ; the second puts MuTadid’s character in a 
favourable light. The third illustrates the espionage exercised 
by the Caliph on his vizier, and the mode whereby it was 
frustrated. The fourth is a case wherein a master claims 
the right to put a slave to death on a frivolous ground, and 
the fifth one wherein a father claims the same right with 
regard to his daughters. The sixth explains the modes 
whereby intelligence was obtained, and illustrates the com- 
mercial morality of the time. The seventh is an account 
given by the celebrated Saif al-daulah of the incident which 
led to his becoming an independent ruler. The eighth 
elucidates the relations between the first BuwaDiid sovereign 
in Baghdad and the Caliph whose rights he had usurped. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 


21si ilaij, 1930 

At a joint meeting of the Society and the Central Asian 
Society, held at the rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington 
House, Sir Percy Cox in the Chair, Mr. C. Leonard Woolley 
gave a lecture on “ The Excavations at Ur, 1929-30 ”, with 
lantern illustrations. A precis of the lecture will appear 
in the October Journal. 


M ill any member give or sell to the Society Bengal Past and 
Present, vol. 2, pts. 1 and 2, 1908, complete with the coloured 
plate to pt. 1, also title pages to both parts and the index 
which were issued in a supplement. 

The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any of the following works of which the Library is in need. 
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Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed : — 

Bibliotheca Indica, Sanskrit, etc. : No. 4 : Niti-Sara, 
fasc. 1, 1849. No. 9 : Sahitya-darpana, text and transl., 
1850-75. No. 11 : Paittirlya, etc., Upanisads, 1851-5. 
No. 27 : Samkhya-pravacana-bhasya, 1854-6. No. 32 : 
Surya-siddhanta, etc., 1860-2. No. 41 : Samkhya- 

pravacana-sutra, 1862-5. No. 59 : Kaccayana's Prakarana, 
1867-8. No. 75 : PaittirTya-pratisakhya, 1871-2. No. 102 : 
Narada-smrti, 1885-6. 

China Branch R.A.S., Transactions, pts. v-vii, 1855-9. 

Giornale Societd Asiatica Italiana. Nuova Serie, vol. 1, 
fasc. 1, 1926. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. i, vol. ix. Nos. 1,2,3. 

K. Bataviaasch Genootschap Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal- en Volkenkunde, Deel 59, afl. 1, 2. 

Le Museon, Nouvelle s4rie, vols. iv, v, vi, and from vol. x 
to the end of the series, about 1915. 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii. No. 5 ; vol. iii, Nos. 11, 
12; New Ser., Nos. 9, 10, 1863; Proceedings from the 
beginning. 

Perrot and Chipiez, History of Ancient Egyptian Art, vol. i, 
1883. 

Phoenix, The, vol. iii. No. 27, Sept, 1872. 

Sudan Notes and Records, vol. i. No. 2 ; vol. ii. No. 1. 

Toyo-Gakuho, vol. xiii. No. 1. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. xxix, pts. iii, iv. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
vol. viii. 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Adams, F. D., The Geology of Ceylon. Canadian Journal of 
Eesearch, 1, 1929. 1()| X 7. From the Author. 

Allen, W. E. D., The March-lands of Georgia. Geographical 
Journal, vol. 74, 1929. 10 X 6|. From the Author. 

Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology 1928. Kern 
Institute. 13 X 10. Leyden, 1930. 

From the Kern Institute. 

Archaeologia, published by the Society of Antiquaries, vol. 
78. 12 X 10. Oxford, 1928. From the Society of Antiquaries. 

Archaeological Survey, Ceylon, Memoirs, vol. 1, 2. Plates and 
plans. 12^ X 10. Colo7nbo, 1924, 1926. 

From the Archeological Commissioner. 

Armstrong, H., Turkey and Syria Reborn. Map. 9x6. 
London [1930]. From Messrs. John Lane. 

Ball, Upendra Nath, 1. The Reign of Aurangzeb. 2. Medieval 
India. 7J X 5|. Lahore, Calcutta, n.d. From the Author. 

Baltrusaitis, J., Etudes sur I’art medieval en Georgie et en 
Armenie. 131 X 10|. Paris, 1929. From Messrs. Leroux. 

Benveniste, E., The Persian Religion. 8 X 5J. Paris, 1929. 

From Messrs. Geuthner. 

Bhandarkar, D. R., Some Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity. 
9 X 5J. Benares, 1929. From the Hindu V niversity. 

Bhudeb Mookerji, Indian Civilization and its Antiquity. 

Rasa-jala-nidhi, compiled in Sanskrit and tr. 9 X 5J. 

From the Author. 

Bihar and Orissa Dist. Gazetteers. Puri by L. S. S. O’Malley, 
revised by P. P. Mansfield. 10 x 7. Patna, 1929. 

From the Governnient of India. 

Boyer, G., Contribution a Fhistoire juridique de la 1« dynastic 
babylonienne. 12^ X 84. Paris, 1928. 

Fro)n Messrs. Geuthner. 

Buchanan, F., An Account of the District of Purnea in 1809-10, 
ed. by V. H. Jackson. 10 x 7. Patna, 1928. 

From the B. and 0. Research Society. 

Burma Gazetteer, Shwebo Dist., vol. A, compiled by A. 
Williamson. 9x6. Rangoon, 1929. 

From the Government of Burtna. 

Burnay, J., Note sur le nom du Cap Liant. Siam Society Journal, 
vol. 23, 1929. 10 X 74. From the Author. 

Cart erel, G., The Barbary 4 oyage of 1638. 9 x 6|. Philadelphia, 

From Mr. Boies Penrose. 
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Challenge of Central Asia, The, ed. by A. ilcLeish. Maps. 
10 X 6. London, 1929. From World Dominion Press. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., Catalogue of the Indian Collections, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, pt. 6. 12 x 9. Cambridge, 

U.S.A. From the Trustees. 

Coulbeaux, J. B., Histoire Politique et Eeligieuse d’Abyssinie, 
3 vols. Paris, n.d. From M. Geuthner. 

Cuq, E., Etudes sur le droit babylonien. 10 X 8. Paris, 1929. 

From Messrs. Geuthner. 

Delafosse, M., La langue mandingue et ses dialectes. 1. Intro- 
duction, etc. X 5f. Paris, 1929. 

From Ecole des Langues Or. Tivantes. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Maharaja Serfoji's 
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The Decipherment of the Moscho-Hittite 
Inscriptions. 

By A. H. SAYCE 

rjTHE number of Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions known 
to us has increased considerably of late years. 
Unfortunately a large proportion of the texts is either broken 
or illegible, not infrequently just where a complete text is 
most needed. Thanks, however, to our increased knowledge, 
it is now possible to correct former copies and supply in many 
cases missing characters or words. The result is that I can 
now improve to a large extent upon my old attempts at 
translation as well as correct mistakes and misreadings. 
Another result is to show that the fundamental elements in 
my decipherment are correct ; it is true that I have made 
many mistakes, as is inevitable in pioneering work of the kind, 
but on the whole it was based on sound principles and a con- 
siderable proportion of the phonetic values or ideographic 
meanings I have attached to the characters turn out to be 
right. Those who wish to see the evidence for these will 
find it given in detail in my articles in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology. In my present notes I shall 
give it only where the identifications are either new or 
corrections of those I formerly proposed. 

At the outset it is now clear that the hieroglyphic script 
must be classified under several different types. First (1) we 
have the script as it is found at Boghaz Keui ; only a few 
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specimens of it are known and these offer neither grammatical 
suffixes nor examples of a phonetic use of the characters, 
except in the case of proper names. (2) Secondly we find the 
Hamathite or rather Xorth Syrian group. Here the 
grammatical suffixes appear as well as phonetic characters ; 
the characters themselves have become more conventionalized, 
and some of those which are found in the later inscriptions are 
not employed. Moreover, the “ word-divider ” is only just 
coming into use ; indeed, in the earlier texts it does not appear 
at all except for phonetic purposes. (3) Thirdly comes the 
Carchemish or North Syrian group. Here the texts are usually 
well and correctly written — C i. A 1. b, being an exception 
to the general rule — the word-divider ” has come into use, 
the employment of ideographs is restricted and in many 
instances their phonetic reading is attached to them. (4) 
Fourthly we have the Mer'ash group, which includes Aleppo 
and the province called Tarkhundas i in the Boghaz Keui 
tablets. Here, again, the ’ word-divider ” is prominent, but 
the forms of the characters vary from those of the Carchemish 
group. (5) Attached to (4) is (5), where, however, the script 
is of a much more archaic character and the “ word-divider ” 
is rarely employed. (6) Sixthly there is the Early Asianic 
group, represented at Emir Ghazi, Karabel, etc. Here, again, 
the “ word-divider ” is absent, and characters are still distinct 
which are confused together in the later texts. (7) Lastly we 
find the Tyanian group in which the script is tending to become 
alphabetic. The words in the later texts are carefully divided 


1 It IS worth notice that the Lycians called themselves Trkhmi-li, Greek 
Termil*, where -U is the ethnic suffix, as in Hitt.te, corresponding to the 
Moscho-Hittite -m. Irkhmi-Zi would thus be the exact equivalent of the 

- InSriofTT""" Tarqami-kamissis 

(people) of the Tarqamos-city,” of the Mer'ash texts. We know that the 

Lycians (or Luqqa as they are called in the Hittite texts) came from south- 

Tarkhundas of which Kuruntas «as king ? Ramis, Greek Kamisa, " forti- 
fiedcit}, appears under the Hellenized form nf ' ■ ^ ^ i 

A.i. jii..,. This ir" " “T “. ?! 

1 . ... j!"d“rbr " “ " 
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from one another and the ideographic use of the characters 
is the exception rather than the rule. 

In all these forms of script by the side of the monumental 
writing we have a cursive script, distinguished by incised 
lines of little depth and frequently presenting reduced forms 
of the characters. It is difficult to read, the slightly incised 
lines being frequently illegible. 

The Tyanian is the latest form of Moscho-Hittite writing, 
and belongs to a period when the Phrygian alphabet was in 
use, and iVIita or Midas, the opponent of Sargon, had already 
created his empire. In fact, I believe that the use of the 
“ word-divider ” in the later texts was modelled on its use in 
the Phrygian inscriptions, though the Asianic alphabets 
themselves, like the Aramaic and Phcenician, had probably 
derived the idea of separating words from one another 
from the Cappadocian cuneiform texts, where a wedge 
was commonly employed for this purpose. In the Karaburna 
inscription which belongs to the Tyanian group the “ word- 
divider ” is still unknown. 

The characters were employed to represent more than one 
language. At Boghaz Keui, the language would have been 
either Official Hittite or Proto-Hittite, and the fact that on 
the Tarkondemos seal the goat’s head represents Turku 
(Greek Tpdyos) instead of the Moscho-Hittite is while the 
Indo-European dime(s) takes the place of the Moscho- 
Hittite kuana-mi indicates that in Cilicia it was employed to 
express a language allied to Greek. In the case of the Moscho- 
Hittite language itself there were local and temporal 
differences. The vocalization differed, for example, at 
Carchemish and at Mer'ash, and the fact that the same 
character could denote ya and i, yi and ica, wi, while another 
(as in cuneiform) is at once m, w, and b, points to the existence 
of local varieties. But the determination of the vowels is 
still in an initial stage, and it is only in a few instances that 
we can indicate with certainty the precise vowel that accom- 
panies a particular consonant. The Assyrians, however, in 
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their transcription of Hittite and Moschian names experienced 
the same difficulty. All that we can say at present is that 
roughly denote a, i, ii. and e. R, again, 
was pronounced as in English, and consequently could be 
represented by a vowel, while final s, at all events in the later 
texts and more especially before a consonant (as was first 
pointed out by Professor Jensen), tended to be dropped. 

The numeral | was w, or perhaps na in its full form, and is 
accordingly used to represent the vowel ». But at an early date 
it was confused with the oblique lineX , which denoted that 
the character to which it was attached had a phonetic value 
that was not its ordinary one. On the Tarkondemos seal, 
for example, it represents the Assyrian e, the suffixed -yne-e 
“ am I ” being represented by IKK that is mi pronounced 
me. In C i. A 6. 6, the bull’s head, mi, is given as the phonetic 
equivalent of ||||. On the other hand, the vocalic r after 
a vowel could be represented by the oblicpie line as in the name 
of Carchemish, where the first syllable is sometimes written 
ha + oblique line, though it is possible that the quiver 
(for) was really in its full phonetic form har and not ha, and 
all that is intended is to draw attention to the fact that here 
the character is used with its rarer phonetic value. In 
contrast with this, the numeral 3, has (or. rather, hes according 
to C i. A 6. 6, where its pronunciation is given as he-is) 
with the oblique line attached is hii (Greek ko) and more 
rarely he. 

Excluding the authors of the inscriptions of estern Asia 
Minor as well as those of Hamath and perhaps Mer'ash, the 
common title of those who inscribed them was “ Moschian ” 
or “ Miskian ” (Meshech). In the earliest of the Carchemish 
inscriptions, that of Yakhas or Aakhans (C i. A 1. 1), it is 
written Mi-is-KXN-ha-a-ni{-n)-I)ET:,^ and again (in Y 6) 

1 The photograph as well as my own copy of the text have mi and not 
ki as in the published text. If ki were correct we should have the name 
of the Kaskians. 
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.¥/-is-KAX-A-a-a-?H(?)-DET. MISXAS “the Moschian Sun- 
god In a text of Kanas (C i. A 11. b 3) we have MlS-ilfi-i- 
s(f)-Aa-a-ya-«-DET. “ land of the Moschians ”, while one of 
Imeis (C ii. A 15. d 4) gives us d/«s-i-AaH-«(a)-MI-»ii-DET. 
A monument now at Kaisariyeh ^ has on side d (1. 5) Tua-na- 
«n’s-DET. D.- Me-is-htn-is a-mi-is “ swordsman of Tyana 
(and) Meshech ”, and again (in 1. 6) Ali-is-g'a-KAX-m’-fs. 
In the Bulgarmaden inscription (M. xxxii, 3, 4) we read 
a-[ii<]-is ts-s-uana-s-mi{a) d-mi-s-miya-na-is d/is-KE-Aa-s- 
n-is “ (I) the king of the realm, master of the territory, the 
Moschian, (have poured out wine, ici-ni-n, have set up (?) 
an inscribed stone) ”, corresponding to the Tyana text on 
the leaden rolls found at Kalah Shergat (ASS. f. Rev. 2) 
u-mis is-uana~mi a-tu-is Mis-Ktl-kas-)i-s ku-ye “ (I) sole 
king of the realm, the Moschian, have built (the fortress, etc.).” 
At the end of the Karaburna inscription (M. xlvi, 3) a re- 
examination of the squeeze shows that the reading is : 
NAWIS Tua-mna-n-is DET. MISXA-si-[s] Wa7i(a)-na-tu- 
ni-is-^ll aiu-s S(?)-»ii a-tu-icis Mi-is-kan-a-mi(a) kuan-nd 
“ Tyanian king, son of the Sun-god, king of the Venetians 
I, king of the Moschians, have erected the sanctuary It, 
is probable that Mazaka the name of Kaisariyeh in classical 
times signified “ the iloschian city ”.* 

From the name “ Moschian ” we have to distinguish the 
title amiskas and amiskus, which interchanges with the 
ideographic Chief dirkman ” or “ swordsman ” 

(see, for example, C i. A 7. 6 2 ; C ii. A 15. cZ 3, 4 : d-mi-s- 
kd-a-s, a-mis-ku-s.^ The discovery that cursive 

represents kd is due to Dr. Cowley, and has cleared up many 


* Lewy in Archie fur Orientforschung, iii, 1, p. 8. 

^ “ Word-divider.” 

3 The name of the Moschians penetrated as far as Lydia and in the 
Grjeco-Lydian inscriptions, accordingly, we find the proper names 
Moskhianos, Moskhion, Moskhios, and Moskhos. 

■* So on the Xigdeh column (M. liii) yi-is-a AGU-n es Ka-a-n{a)-s i-is-i-ta 
a-mi-s-ku-s “ This stone Kanas has erected in the temple (literally high 
place) (being) chief swordsman ”, i.e. high priest. 
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their transcription of Hittite and 3Ioschian names experienced 
the same difficulty. All that we can say at present is that 
roughly denote a, i, u, and e. R, again, 
was pronounced as in English, and consequently could be 
represented by a vowel, while final s, at all events in the later 
texts and more especially before a consonant (as was first 
pointed out by Professor Jensen), tended to be dropped. 

The numeral | was u, or perhaps iia in its full form, and is 
accordingly used to represent the vowel u. But at an early date 
it was confused with the oblique line\ , which denoted that 
the character to which it was attached had a phonetic value 
that was not its ordinary one. On the Tarkondemos seal, 
for example, it represents the Assyrian c, the suffixed -me-e 
“ am I ” being represented by IKK that is mi pronounced 
me. In C i. A 6. 6, the bull’s head, mi, is given as the phonetic 
equivalent of 1 1 1 1. On the other hand, the vocalic r after 
a vowel could be represented by the oblique line as in the name 
of Carchemish, where the first syllable is sometimes written 
ka + oblique line, though it is possible that the quiver 
(ka) was really in its full phonetic form kar and not ka, and 
all that is intended is to draw attention to the fact that here 
the character is used with its rarer phonetic value. In 
contrast with this, the numeral 3, kas (or. rather, kes accordint^ 
to C i. A 6. 6, where its pronunciation is given as ke-is) 
with the oblique line attached is ku (Oreek ko) and more 
rarely ke. 

Excluding the authors of the inscriptions of Western Asia 
Minor as well as those of Hamath and perhaps Mer'ash, the 
common title of those who inscribed them was “ Moschian ” 
or “ Miskian ” (Meshech). In the earliest of the Carchemish 
inscriptions, that of Yakhas or Yakhans (C i. A 1. 1), it is 
written Jii-is-KAN4a-a-)n(-«)-DET,i and again (in 1. 6) 


* The photograph as well as my own copy of the text hare mi and not 
ki as in the published text. If hi were correct we should have the name 
of the Kaskians. 
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il/i-is-KAX-A’a-a-?n' (?)-DET. MISXAS ‘‘ the MoscMan Sun- 
god In a text of Kanas (C i. A 11. b 3) we have MlS-ilfi-f- 
s{i)-Aa-a-ya-H-DET. “ land of the Moschians ”, while one of 
Imeis (C ii. A 15. d 4) gives us d/is-i-A’a)(-n(a)-MI-m-DET. 
A monument now at Kaisariyeh ^ has on side d (1. 5) Tua-na- 
iww-DET. D.2 Me-is-Jcan-is a-mi-is swordsman of Tyana 
(and) Meshech ”, and again (in 1. 6) Mi-is-qa-lLX^-ni-is . 
In the Bulgarmaden inscription (M. xxxii, 3, 4) we read 
a-[iM]-is is-s-uana-s-mi(a) d-mi-s-miya-na-is J/is-KE-X'a-s- 
n-is " (I) the king of the realm, master of the territory, the 
Moschian, (have poured out wine, ivi-ni-n, have set up (?) 
an inscribed stone) ”. corresponding to the Tyana text on 
the leaden rolls found at Kalah Shergat (ASS. f. Rev. 2) 
u-mis is-uam-mi a-tu-is Mis-KE-Jcas-n-s Jcu-yc “ (I) sole 
king of the realm, the Moschian, have built (the fortress, etc.).” 
At the end of the Karaburna inscription (M. xlvi, 3) a re- 
examination of the squeeze shows that the reading is : 
NAWIS Tiia-uana-n-is DET. MISNA-si-[s] Wan{a)-na-tu- 
ni-is-^ll atu-s a-tu-wis Mi-is-Jian-a-mi(a) kuan-nd 

“ Tyanian king, son of the Sun-god, king of the Venetians 
I, king of the Moschians, have erected the sanctuary It, 
is probable that Mazaka the name of Kaisariyeh in classical 
times signified ‘‘ the Moschian city ”.® 

From the name “ Moschian ” we have to distinguish the 
title amiskas and amiskus, which interchanges with the 
ideographic “ Chief dirkman ” or “ swordsman ” 

(see, for example, C i. A 7. 6 2 ; C ii. A 15. d 3, 4 : d-mi-s- 
kd-a-s, a-mis-kii-s.^ The discovery that cursive CD. 

represents kd is due to Dr. Cowley, and has cleared up many 


^ Lewy in Archiv fur Orieniforschung, hi, 1, p. 8. 

* '' Word-divider.” 

2 The name of the Moschians penetrated as far as Lydia and in the 
Grseco-Lydian inscriptions, accordingly, we find the proper names 
Moskhianos, Moskhion, Moskhios. and Moskhos. 

■* So on the Nigdeh column (M. liii) yi-is-a AGU-a es Ka-a-n(a)-s i-is-i-ta 
a-mi-s-ku-s " This stone Kanas has erected in the temple (literally high 
place) (being) chief swordsman ”, i.e. high priest. 
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difficulties.) Since amis means “ swordsman ” (more strictly 
“ dirk-man ”), the suffix -slcas or -skus will have a superlative 
sense ; cf. the Hittite mili-skus “ an eunuch A-mis is 
literally man of the dirk Whether its initial vowel, 
however, is really a word signifying man ” is questionable. 
At all events, the simple vowel a frequently takes the place of 
^ the determinative of ‘‘ man ”. The latter in the earlier 
texts is usually depicted with a “ word ” issuing from the 
mouth, and there seems to have lieen a verb ai/e which meant 
“to speak” (see M. 1, 5. AGU-u n-n x-MIA-mf 

d-i-u'i “ The stone I have erected, this gate-way I have 
dedicated ” ; on the leaden plates of Assur the verb is the 
Hittite memi and appears in the variant forms d-m'i-mi(a)- 
ye-mi (e 1), d-mi{a)-mi-i-mi (f 1), d-mi-mi{a)-ye-mi (c 1), 
d-mi{a)-ye-mi-i, that is mimiye-mi, the initial ideograph being 
merely a determinative). 

Polyphony was naturally a characteristic of the script, 
which was employed to represent more than one language and 
the characters of which were pictographic. Efforts were made 
to counteract the ambiguity which arose from this by coupling 
characters which happened to have the same phonetic values, 
and sometimes by adding ideographs which denoted the word 
intended to be expressed. But in some instances the 
polyphony was due to the confusion of two characters 
originally distinct. Thus the two pictures of the boot ^~1 and 
leg (td, were originally separate as in the Emir Ghazi texts ; 
the first (MI) represented “ the earth ” or “ land ”, and 
accordingly had the phonetic values of aya, mi, iri, and 
probably others as well, while the second was id, pi, bi. 
In all the later texts MI has the values of both signs. The 
cursive forms of the characters representing the arm and 
hand ha\e caused extraordinary confusion. The upright arm, 
for example, was atta, {ta), “ father,” “ lord,” but it came to 
be confused with another character which had a wholly 
different origin. This depicted the double-edged axe y-ft dl 
ka, ga, which assumed various forms in the cursive script. 
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and finally became indistinguishable from atta. We find it, 
for example, in the name of “ the River-land ” of Ti-mi(a)- 
u-s-Jca-si-ya-mi-a, i.e. Timuskas, which I believe must represent 
Damascus (C ii. A 12. c 3). At Palanga (M. xx, 2) in the 
name of Ga-me-i-ir (Gimirri) it has become and it is 

possible that the same character is meant in ASS. e Rev. i, 27. 
It can be written not only horizontally, but also vertically 
and semi-vertically, like the hand holding a dirk ^ 
(NA -b MI “ king ” (naniis or nawis), generally alternating 
with ana and atu, but also used in the Carchemish texts with 
the phonetic value of mi). The dirk had the phonetic value of 
mis and consequently came to be superseded by the knife, 
the determinative of “ cutting ”, which accordingly assumed 
the value of m'l, mis being reserved for the picture of the dirk.^ 
The original value of the knife was ti, possibly also 7niti ; 
hence it interchanges with ti in M. lii, 1 and 4. There were 
two forms of the knife, one with a straight and the other with 
a curved handle ; in the later texts the latter was confused 
with the scimetar, which also had a curved handle, but the 
phonetic value of it is unknown to me. The determination 
of the value of the double axe, which interchanges with 
is due to Dr. Cowley’s discovery of the value of the latter. 

The dirk is frequently used to express the first syllable of 
Misnas “ the Sun-god ” (Greek Masnes, Manes, written 
Masanes on a Lydian coin). But the name is written in various 
fashions, sometimes with and sometimes without the picture 
of the Sun. Thus we have Mis-ni-s me-i-is “ my Sun-god ”, 
as in the Hittite texts (C i. A 6. 1), Mis-n-is Kas-i-is 

“ Kasian Sun-god ” (C i. A 2. 1), MISN-a-i-s (G i. A 1. 1), 

Mis-n{a)-'kuana-si-in Mis-n(a)-si-i-in AJME “ city of the 
sons of the solar priests (and) sons of the Sun-god ” (C ii. 
A 15.d 4), il/7)S’(AA)-Awi-MI-i “ in the land of the Sun-god ” 
(M. ii, 6). At Emir Ghazi (M. 1, 4) under the wings of 
the solar disk is on either side the ideograph of “ king ” 

' See, for example, M. xxxiii, 1, (AME-mia) compared 

with M. vi, 2, d-MIS-me-7ifn. 
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surmounted by o — o isi “ high ”, heaven Isi also appears 
under the centre of the disk and above the solar column in 
the middle of which is a picture of the sun, the column itself 
standing upon MI “ the earth Between the ideographs 
of “ king ” and the column we have MlS-ni, the first syllable 
being represented by the dirk standing upon a quiver or 
cut stone {ni). The whole reads “ of (or to) the Sun of heaven 
and earth, even the Sun(god) the supreme king The same 
“ edicule ” is found at Yasili Kaya near Boghaz Keui, 
where it is sculptured behind the head of the god Attys. 
Another similar “ edicule ” at Yasili Kaya is put in the hand 
of the priest-king, but here the place of the central column 
with solar orb is taken by the figure of the priest -king himself 
who grasps the handle of the dirk in one hand while the place 
of isi '■ heaven ” above his head is taken by the ringlets of 
hair of the Sun-goddess. (For the picture of the latter, which 
is used in writing the latter part of the name of Milid or 
Malatia, and which therefore seems to be the borrowed 
Assyrian ilitti “goddess”, see M. xxxii, 1. The character 
also appears in an unpublished fragment from Carchemish 
which reads : . . . mis-s[a-1nd [3ii ?-] ILITTI-s . . . , perhaps 
“ king of Milid ”.) 

Polyphony was assisted not only by the confusion of 
different characters with one another, but also by the use of 
parts of a picture in order to express the whole. The head of 
an animal, for example, takes the place of the animal itself. 
The first syllable in the name of Tyana is sometimes denoted 
by a chariot, or rather two-wheeled car (e.g. C ii. A 12. 6 2), 
sometimes by the body of the car, sometimes by a wheel, 
sometimes by the driving board (e.g. M. xxxii, 1). The head 
of the heifer {nd) is generally carefully distinguished from that 
of the ox (ami, mi), but in carelessly written inscriptions we 
find it occasionally confused with the latter. 

A a occurs from time to time in a common title of the 

Moscho-Hittite kings. This is ^ “ great ”, “ lord ”, which in 
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C ii. A 15 b * * 3 is accompanied by its phonetic equivalent, 
d-ku-ni-ya, the exact reading, by the way, which I had assigned 
to the ideograph in the Prop. SB A. long before the discovery 
of the inscription in question. Sometimes the title is written 
AKJjyi-n-nd-a-yi-s (M. xxxiii, 2), where I formerly supposed 
the ?!«' to mark merely what I have called the agglomerative 
usage of the Moschian scribes who endeavoured to avoid the 
ambiguities of polyphony by doubling or even trebling 
characters which happened to have the same pronunciation. 
But in view of the fact that the Moschian word corresponds 
so closely to the Phrygian akenano-lavos. which has the same 
signification, I am inclined to think that nd here has the 
value of I, the compound possibly meaning “ lord of the 
people ” (Greek Aad?). In M. xxi, 3, however, we have 
AKU'iS-iian{a)-a-{a)n{a)n-a-s, i.e. akunananas. 

Separate from akuna- is agu(s) “ a stone ”, more especially 
“ a sacred stone ”. It is always employed in the inscriptions in 
the sense of a bcetylos. The name Agusis (C i. A 11. h 1, etc., 
C ii. A 14. 1 ; cf. Annals of Archaeology, ii, 4, p. 173) would 
signify “ son of the bsetyl ”. The AssiTO-Babylonian epic 
of Agusaya, the North Syrian Istar, discovered and translated 
by Professor Scheil, would have been that of “ the child of the 
sacred stone Her consort was Agusimis (Agusi-wis), whose 
image seated on a throne, borne by two lions and an eagle- 
headed man, was discovered by Hogarth at Carchemish 
(C ii. B 25). The inscription on the skirt of the deity reads : 
“ This god’s place {uana-mia) of the divine H-pw-AGUSI-mi 
I (y-a-niis-s) have made for the people of Nina (Ninus vetus) 
. . . May Agusimis bless the land ” (Ml-a-wa) (C i. A 4. d). 
In C i. A 11. 6 3 and elsewhere mention is made of “ the 
sacred ox-horned column ” or mazzebah “ of (HpM-GUS-ts-si- 
mi) Agusimis ”, which was made of “ hewn stone ” (KAT-I:a- 
ti-11-yas-mi{a)), and the name of the god occurs again in 
M. xi, 4 (Apw-st-MI). In the Tell Ahmar inscription (Annals of 

^ The name of “ the goddess Agusea ” is also found in an inscription 
of Esarhaddon (K 2801). 
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Archceology, ii, 4, pi. xxx\’iii, 2) Agusimis is called “ the Tyanian 
(god) (Tu-uan-a-ni-i-s-mia-DFiT.), and is associated with 
Tarkus, “ king of the gods ” (UAX -i-is-s XAWIS-M.’i-f-s) and 
the deities KUANXA-A'Aa?-KUAX4-a»-KUANIS, as well as 
with Karn-mi-ti-s, who is depicted at Yasili Kaya (Xo. 16), 
while “the Moschian god” (il/is-[A'as-ifi-]s) who is also depicted 
at Yasili Kaya (Xo. 14), follows next. The name of Agusimis 
is represented by a serpent ^at. anguis), followed by 

the hsetyl (agus) and mis. At Kizil Dagh the full name is 
expressed by the figure of a serpent with [FD ma or mi 
attached to it (Ramsay and Bell, Thousand and One Churches, 
p. 515, 1. 1). Since the deity here forms part of a triad, the 
two other members of which are Attys and Tarkus (Sandes- 
Hadad), Agusimis must have been regarded as a goddess 
corresponding to Mama at Emir Ghazi. Elsewhere, however, 
as at Fraktin, the name is applied to a god whose name is 
written Agu-u-mi for Agu(s)mi. The baetyl, it must be 
remembered, denoted both the male and the female deity. 
In C ii. 2 the initial vowel is written after, instead of 
before gu in accordance with a practice, first noted by 
Professor Jensen, of sometimes affixing a prefixed vowel, 
more especially if it is a, to the character which represents the 
syllable of which it is actually the prefix. In C i. A 11. a 5, 
we have DET. A-Ai<-AGUSI-»u'-i/i as on the statue, but a few 
lines further (6 3) the name is written A^M-GUS-is-»ti(-sf). 
A common phrase in the inscriptions is a-kuan-yi a-gu-kuan-yi 
(C ii. A 14. 6, C i. A 6. 9, etc.) “ I am priest, I am priest 
of the baetyl ”. Cf. the name of the Xorth Syrian city Bit- 
Akukania (Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria, ii, 24). 
It was in the neighbourhood of the Tabala. 

The king was also usually the high-priest, the city being a 
Hierapolis or Holy City, and consequently could have the 
determinative of god ” as well as of “ citv ” or “ district ” 
attached to it. Thus we have (U)AXA Karkamis “ the divine 
Carchemish , as well as MIA or XA “ the city ” or “ district 
of Carchemish ”. “ The Holy City ” was denoted by the 
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compound a compound of kuanis “ priest ” (repre- 

sented by the priestly robe) and miya “ city ” (C ii. A 15. 
d’2, A 14. a 3 : KUAi^7IMIYA-i-waw(a)-???i(a), M. y, 2, 
yi, 5, 6, where the reading seems to be miya-kua-ni-s, cf. 
mi{a) kuanis ka-a-wi, M. 1, 5, and ASS. g. Rev. 2, Z;a-KAMI-a- 
KUANIMIYA-A-wan-MIA. At Fraktin, M. xxx, we find 
Ku-ana-uayia-jyRT . “ Holy Country ”). 

In the Tyanian group of texts kamis takes the place of 
MIYA “ city ”. Thus we have A-a-KAMI-a-lL-Man-MIYA 
(a. Rev. 2), KAMI-A.-a-we-a-MIYA-H<a» (b. 2), U-ta-ka-^ll-s 
“ city of Hyde ” (g. 1). Kamis is related to kamissa(s) 
“ fortress ” (M. xxxi, C 2, A'a-KAMI-»u'-is-s-a, whence the 
name of the classical Kamisa), and denoted a “ fortress- 
town ”. It corresponds to the Greek KwyLrj in Asianic 
names like Hermokome, Esouakome, Laptokome, Eekokome 
(Eamsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, pp. 412-13). 

In the MerAsh texts the priest-king of Tarkhundassa is 
described as Tarku-ka{mi)-mi-ka-mi-i-s, Tarkami-kamis “ of 
the city of Tarkamos ”, who must have been the ancestor of 
the royal line. In one of the Hamath inscriptions (M. iii, 
B 3) the country is termed the land of Tarkamos ” 
{Tarku-ka{mi)-7»i-a-na-yis) for which the name of Name- 
kamis “ Yamian ” is substituted in another text (M. iv, A). 
According to Tiglath-pileser I Name was the name of a river 
near Serissa on the western side of the northern Tigris. 

The Moscho-Hittite empire succeeded the older Hittite 
empire and is that referred to by Solinus (xlix) : “ Cilicia 

antea ad Pelusium Hlgypti pertinebat, Lydiis, Medis, 
Armeniis, Pamphylia, Cappadocia sub imperio Cilicum 
constitutis.” The Moschians seem to have been one of the 
chief of those “ peoples of the north ” who, about 1200 b.c. 
destroyed the older Hittite empire and occupied eastern 
Asia Minor and Northern Syria ; in fact, if we may trust 
Solinus they made their way to the south of Palestine. At 
any rate, they attacked the Egyptian territory, where 
Eameses III succeeded in defeating them and so saving 
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Egypt from the northern barbarians. Tiglath-pileser found 
the Moschi in occupation of what had once been Assyrian 
territory in the upper regions of the Euphrates, and, as will have 
been seen above, their name appears in most of the Hittite 
hieroglyphic texts. Their chief centre and capital appears to 
have been Tyana. At one time their power extended to 
Malatia, and so comprised the old kingdom of Khani-galbat. 
Kanas of Carchemish, for example, calls himself “ lord of 
Melid ” (C i. A 11). Another priest -king of Carchemish was 
“ a Tyanian of the land of the Cilicians. chief swordsman of 
Tyana ” and “ lord of Melid ” {Khal-knn-e-s-mia Tiiana-a-ni-i-s 
AillS-a-mi-yi-S'^a-a Tua-iKoi-ui-^lS-s-mia . . . akunas 
Me-lid{i)-si \ C i. A 4. « 2). Similarly in M. xi, 3, “the 
Carchemishian high-priest ” is entitled “ the Ivesian king 
of Tyana’’ (Tuana^-ci-i/is-mia Kes-yis). On the rocks of 
Gurun Naiyas Khattu-kuanis (“ Prie.st of Ivhattu ”) is “ lord 
of Melid, swordsman of Carchemish “ Moschian king in 
the land of the Veneti ” (Mis-fcas a-na-miya IFano-ii-i-MI- 
DET., Olmstead, Travels in the Xearer East, p. 33). The 
Gurun texts must be a record of conquest. The Tyana group 
of texts belongs to a much later period ; the earliest of them 
(M. xlvi) on the rocks at Karaburna seems to imply a conquest 
of the district by the “ king of Tyana ” (11. 2, 3), as it begins 
with the words ; “ This place I have occupied (yn-a me n[a)- 
NA-M'i) being king of the city of the fortress-town of 
Kamisa ” {kam-7ni-yis kam(ia)-lSnA-mis-a MIYA-o), Sinas, 
king of Sinasmia ” (cf. Sinis near Kaisariyeh, Ramsay, 
p. 272). 

The F eneti, or Everoi of Greek writers, who left their name 
in that of the city of Ovrjvara or Yenasa, play a prominent 
part in the Carchemish and Tyana inscriptions. Thus in the 
inscription from Carchemish, now in the Ashmolean Museum, 

Here the name of Tyana is expressed by an ideograph denoting " the 
Double City”, as is sometimes the case in the Tyanian texts (eg. 
M. XXXI. C 2). ^ Tua signified ” 2 ” (II. hi, 2), the suffix -no being " district ” 
as in mia-na city-district , so that the whole name could be written in 
rebus-fa^liion “ double-district **. 
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we have Wa-uanaAYXNA-atta-a-is {Wanattais}, which is 
written TFa-)i(a)-AYANA-<i(-e-»H's-yi, Wanatue-misi/e, in a 
Tyanian text (M. xxxiii, 3). At C'archemish we find expressions 
like a-me Wane-ti-is “ A Venetan by race ” (M. xi, 4 ; cf. 

C i. A 11. a 6) ; Tuana-a-n(a) iMI-i-DET. WANA-^^-^s- 
Ml-i MIYA-MIS4’i<-a-'MaHa-MI-i Mis-i-'kan-n{ayMl-mi(a)-i 
WANA-^i-is-MI-»u’(a)-a “ A Yenetan of Tyana, a Yenetan of 
Hierapolis (Konia ?), a Yenetan of the Moschians ” (C ii, 
A 15. d 4). So, too, at Ivriz (M. xxxiv, A 3) Thias, son 
of Uwinias,^ is called W ana-tu{ayta atta " lord in the country 
of the Yeneti ” and at Izgin (M. xix, 1, 5) ” lord of the country 
of the Yeneti ” {imia TFa/ia-fa-rt-DET. at-ta). One of the 
leaden rolls of Assur has " king of the Midas-city, of the city 
of the Yeneti of the Yenetan land here ... of the Yeneti ” 
{ajia (or atu) Mi-tua-ME MIYA-a Y\XA\A-uana-ati-yas 
Y^X!YA-yie-{a)ti-ye-is-yas-mia . . . 'SXXSA-ati-mis-a). It 

follows that in the eighth century b.c. the district of Tyana, 
the city of Mita or Midas, the opponent of Sargon, was that of 
the Yeneti. At an earlier date their territory would probably 
have extended to Mazaka. 

It will have been noticed that in the Carchemish text 
(M. xi) the same of Tyana is coupled with that of the Kesians 
or Kasians, the Kasai or Kases of the Byzantine writers, 
also termed Kasin. According to C i. A 6. 6. 7, the Moscho- 
Hittite word for “ three ”, kas, was pronounced kuis or kes. 
Hence in M. xxxii, 2, we find it written Ke-yis-mia mi-a-^A-na 
“ the land of Kes ”. At Carchemish the more usual form was 
Kasinna(s) " country of Kes ” (e.g. C i. A 6. 3, Kes-in-na 
aku{niyni “for the Kasian lord”, but we also find Kasis 
{misna Kesis, C i. All. 6 1). In the early Asia Minor inscriptions 
the form is Ku-is-i-(mia), Ku-is-i-{mi) (M. 1, 4, 3) “ land of 
Keisi ” or “ Kuisi ”. I found the same name on the original 
stone of the longer Hamath inscription in the Constantinople 
Museum (1. 1) ; here the reading is : akuni-n{ay\jid'\-a-yi-s 


1 Or Ewinias ; the corresponding Greek is OiVi'as. 
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Y a-hhaJi-na-iyEiT . XAWIS illYA-a Ami-ti-?ni-*-s ku-e(l)-is- 
mia a-na “ master of Yakhan, king of the city of Hamath, 
king of the land of Kuis The King of Hamath, to whom 
the monuments belong would, therefore, have come from Asia 
Minor. I see the same title imder the form Kusana “ Kasian ” 
in the Biblical Chushan Rish'athaim, king of the River-land 
(Judges iii, 8). The Hamathite king is called Ar-ati-rni-in-{s) 
and since the first character may possibly be used 
ideographically for the full word aris instead of phonetically 
for the syllable ar, he may be the Biblical (Semitized) 
Rish‘athaim.^ He was “ king of the Murrians ” or Amorites 
“ in the city of Xanas ”, the water-goddess, where he was 
also priest of “ the high-place of the bsetyl by the river in 
this land of the river of the Murrians ” (M. vi, 3, 4). 

Xana, also written Xina, is represented ideographically by 
the picture of a well or spring (M. vi, 2, 5. XAXA-hc Izu-uan- 
TJXK-KJJXis-ni-mis-ya-mia-a ” The Hierapolis of Xana ” ; 
cf. M. xxi, 4, where it has the determinative of a water-basin). 
In 1914 I pointed out that in C i. A 11. 6 6, the name of the 
goddess is represented by the head of a horse, the water- 
horse of the Highlands and the Greek hippocampus. Here 
we read : XAXA (or XIXA)-HA^i-s DET. Kar-ka-mi{a)-is \ 
Aa-awa-sXAXA(horse-head)-s-7nw DET. /v^a?-KHALMI-wi | 
mi-ana-s \ ^ AY, k-ana-a-s-mia DET. KU(AX)-KHAL- 

XAXA-o-s “■ the Xinatian god of Carchemish : i.e. Xanas 
(or Xinas) of Xinas, in the land of the Khalmisians : in the 
land of Xanas Xanas is (termed) KUAX-KHAL We learn 
from Ammianus Marcellinus and the Life of Apollonius 
Tijana, that in the classical age Carchemish (Jerablus) 
was called Ainus, or, as Ammianus terms it bv way of 


In il. XXX Ati is the name of the goddess who is further st’mbolized 
by a bird (like Khalmis), and corresponds to the ■'Jiy of the Xorth Syrian 
Aramaic inscriptions. According to Steph. Byzant. s.v. AaohUeia, ada 
signified "god” in Xorth Syria. On the other hand, the knife has 
the value of ti as well as mi, so that the royal name could be read Ar'attin. 

- In C i. A 11. a 4, the horse’s head, with the wing of I’egasos (the symbol 
of divinity), is explained by XIXA. 
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distinction from Nineveh, “the old Ninus ” (Ninus vetus).^ 
Ninas, Nanas, the “ Water-city ”, will have been its sacred 
name. Hence the inhabitants of Carchemish are frequently 
entitled “ the Ninatians ” ; e.g. C i. A 4. d : Kayi NANA- 
ne-in uana-n “ I have made the Ninatian god ” (Agusimis) ; 
C i. A 11. 6, “king of the Ninatians” (NANA-ne-ti-in). 
In C i. A 7. j 1, Neisis is stated to be “ priest of Nina ”. In 
the Hamath inscriptions (M. vi, 2, 5) the city “ of Nana ” 
must be Hamath, and Nanessos was a city of Tyanitis. So, 
too, in ASS. d 2, Tyanitis is described as “ the land of the city 
of Nina ” or the holy Spring, while in g. 1 we have Tu-uan-e-s 
NINA-MISNA-iMa-w(«)-A-«-?Re-s KAMI-ME Wana-ti-si-7nis 
“ Tyana the twofold city of Nina and the Sun-god, of the 
Veneti ” (whence the alternative explanation of Tyana as 
“ the Chariot-city ” and as Tua-na “ the twofold town ”, or 
possibly “ town of the Twins ”, that is the Water-goddess 
and the Sun-god). On a Hittite seal (M. xliii, 8) round the 
figure of Pegasos, the winged horse — the symbol, it must 
be remembered, of Nana — runs the name of the owner 
Nd-ana-si-is, Nana(s)sis, and on the other side of the seal we 
have the winged “ king of the gods ” figured like Assur, with 
the’ two divine names attached to him “ the goddess Khalmis ” 
(identified in the Carchemish text with Nanas), and the god 
Aramis, called “ king of the gods ” in the Carchemishian name 
Aramis-sar-ilani published by Professor Pinches, and “ lord 
of earth, supreme over the 9 gods ” at Carchemish (M. x, 2), 
where he is coupled with Khalmis and the king states that he 
has planted his sacred vine-tree {isis uan). Arnobius tells us 
{Contra Gentes, v, 6) that Nana was the daughter of the 
Phrygian river Sangarius (the name of which is repeated in 
that of the Sagura, the modern Sajur near Carchemish) and 
she became the mother of Attys through gathering the 
pomegranate of Agdistis. 

Nis signified “ water ” in Moscho-Hittite and in the plural 

^ So, too, Philostratus in his Life of Apollonius of Tyana (xix) : 
r) dpxala Nivos. 
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can be used in the sense of river ” (C i. A 11. c 3, ne-is 
Khul-a-na-i-ijis-mia “ the river of the land of Khulana ”, 
probably the Khulaya or Pvramus of the Boghaz Keui 
texts). But we also find ni-mis (ni ids) and ni-nas.^ The special 
word for ■' river ”, however, was ti-e-ti-s, as results from a 
comparison of C ii. A 15. 2, with line 4 ; see also C ii. A 12, 
3.2 The Greek Tyjdvs, which has no Indo-European 
etymology, may perhaps be related ; Tethys was a 
goddess like Xana. The word explains the phonetic com- 
plement of ^ — Jir in the Hamath texts, where “ the River- 
land ” is written DET. TETI-^i->m.s (M. iv, A, B). Cf. 
M. xxi, 4, TETI-?i(?)-A'«n. A common title of the earlier 
Moschian princes is that of king of " the 9 Rivers ”, e.g. 
M. X, 4, 5, " lord of the 9 Rivers, who loves the 9 sanctuaries ” 
(KA-MES). The title comes down from the period of the first 
Hittite empire ; in KUB. xv, p. 30, 58, 59, we are told that 
9 birds and 9 loaves of unleavened bread were offered 
“ to the 9 Rivers ”, and in a previous passage of the same 
tablet (28, 8) mention is made of 3 birds being offered 
“to the 9 (sacred) springs ”. In M. xlviii, 1, 2, we read of 
“ the 9 (sacred) horses ” [yeanns or yeaids), corresponding to 
“ the 9 lands of the Sun-god ” at Egri-Koi (I do not know the 
reading of the name of the latter city). 

The two characters ni “ water ” and — tetis 

river came to be confounded together ; hence the use 
of the second with the phonetic value of 7 iis and ni as well 
as the signification of “ water ”. The same misuse of “ water ” 
for river is to be found in English geography. The 

1 Aa.s £[[[ and mes gjp are constantly confounded together in the 
later texts. They are both derived from the same pictograph and the 
second ought to be a separate character I'm, the clenched hand throwing 
a speck off the thumb. 

See C ii. A 12. 3, where “ the river(s) of the River-town of Nina " 
are mentioned. The same name appears to be inscribed on one of 
Schlumberger s seals (il. xl, 17) ; on another seal (xlv, 3) the place of Nina 
is taken by that of the Sun-god. How the name was pronounced I do 
not know. Could it have been the city of Ni which plays so large a part 
in the Egyptian records ? 
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ideograph of “water-basin” can take the place of 

TETI, more especially where a “ well ” or “ spring ” is 
meant. Hence its employment phonetically for nis (C i. 
A 4. a 2). But a spring was more correctly represented by 
NINA ©. “ Water-basin ” was asniiyas in Moschian 

(M. i, 3 ; xxxiv, C 1). 

The water-bowl could be used in place of the water- 
basin. But in this case the inscription on the bowl (M. i) 
seems to indicate that its phonetic value was Jcami. At any 
rate, where determinatives are attached to it, they are always 
those of “ land ” and “ place ” (MI, MIA). And it is found 
before the name of a god when elsewhere we should have a 
word like kami “ fortress ”. 

But the reading and consequent identification of many of 
the countries mentioned in the Moschian texts still await 
discovery. One of the countries, for example, frequently 
named in the Carchemish and Mer'ash texts is denoted by 
what appears to be a conventional representation of the sacred 
tree. In one passage only is a clue given to its phonetic 
equivalent. In C ii. A 15, 6 1, a text otherwise distinguished by 
the numerous instances in which ideographs are accompanied 
by their phonetic equivalents, we find the phonetic 
complement ta or ti attached to it, and in the middle of it 
what is apparently intended for qa, ka. If so, we may conclude 
that the name was Kata-wimi(a). This would certainly 
be the Kataonia of classical geography, the Qode of the 
Egyptian monuments.^ 

Imeis or Yameis ^ (C i. A 6) writes : “ I am Priest of 
Khalmis, my Sun-god (Misnis-mis) . . . chief of the people 
of Wan(?)-i-mi (Wan 1-i-mi-kan-^l\-i) and the people of 
. . . kamis ” (*-a»if-KA]MI-mis-A:aw-MI-i). The same two 
names recur in the Tell Ahmar inscription {Annals, ii, 4, 3, 4) 
and we learn from the Bogcha inscription (M. li, 1) that 

^ According to Strabo (xii, 1) its chief city was Komana^ so that it would 
correspond to the Kizzuwadna of the Boghaz Keui inscriptions. 

* Cf. the Cilician names ’'Ifias and 
JRAS. OCTOBER 1930. 


49 
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both countries bordered on the Halys, north of Tyana and 
a little to the west of Kaisariyeh and Mount Argseus ; there 
was a time, consequently, when this part of the world was 
under the same ruler as Carchemish. In C ii. A 15. b, 
Imeis is “ Priest in the land of the Tarkians, in Carchemish 
of the Khalmissians ”, the Khalbaba of the Aramaic inscription 
of Panammu, of Yadi (1.3), and Yadi is named in the inscription 
of the Mer'ash king (M. lii), who describes himself as 
“ belonging to the city of Tarkamos, priest of the Mer‘ash 
region, son of Mamistis, high-priest of Yate ” (/-a-a<f-e-DET.). 
In the second line of the text the name is written I-a-ti-{si- 
f?i-DET.), and at the end of 1. 3 ya-ti. . . . Yati is the Yaeti of 
the Assyrian texts. 

The name of Kataonia may perhaps be the equivalent of 
the Greek Tpa;^eta (in ATAtKta rpaxela ) ; at all events, 
kata, kati, signified “to cut stone”; C i. A 11. 6 2, 3, 
kuana-mis Qit^-'I.X-ka-li-na-yis “ temples of hewn stone ”, 
GU-TA-»ws-Mi-«u'a “ cut stone building ”, GU-DET.-a- 
^l\-ii-ti-yi “ I cut stone ”, ^X-ka-ti-^l\-yis-mia “ the hewn 
stone buildings (of Agusimis) ” ; M. xxxi, C 2, GU-DET.-a- 
TI-f(?)-<i-w;i “ I have cut stone ”. 

In one instance we can trace the line of Moscho-Hittite 
conquest. The earliest of the Carchemish texts is that of 
Ya-khan-s the Hittite (Khat(tu)-tu-mis), supreme over the 
land, the Sun-god who is the divinity on earth (lit. here, 
yameyis) of the Tarkian Moschians in the kingdom of 
Carchemish ” (A'ar-Aa-KA(N)-mi-is nd-»if-a-DET.).i Yakhans 

ME, MIYA, may be used ideographically so that instead of yameyis 
we should read ya MlYA-jfs “ belonging to this city ”. The divinity 
claimed by the king is reflected in the first word of the inscription where 
amei I am is expressed by the winged man with the eagle’s head, the 
symbol of the Sun-god. Similarly in C ii. A 15. 6 1, the name of Imeis 
IS written with the same symbol, and in C i. A 6. 8, we have an a-AME 
Waimti kuis This for the Aenetan swordsman he has made”, where 
the^eagle-headed man. Elsewhere in the same phrase instead of 
the latter we have the usual ami{s) ; e.g. C i. A 11. o 6, an ami-i a(i-MIYA 
Wanati kuis ; M. xi, 4, ami-i kuwi an amg Wanatis kuis, " For the swordsman 
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gave his name to the kingdom of Ya-khan-na “ land of 
Yakhan ”, north of Hamath, over which the Hamathite 
king Ar'atimin claimed rule (M. iii-vi). We first hear of the 
name in the Assyrian inscriptions of the ninth century B.c., 
when the capital of the country" was Bit-Agusi. In earlier 
times it seems to have formed part of the territory of Aleppo. 
Yakhans, therefore, must have lived before the age of 
Shalmaneser III, and have conquered the country to which he 
gave his name. Possibly the Agusis of C ii. A 14., C i. A 11. 
and the Kellekli text {Annals ii, 4, p. 173) was his son. 

The Kirsh-oglu Inscription (M. vii) : — This is the only 
Moscho-Hittite text yet discovered in the territory of the 
Khattina, who adjoined Yakhan on the north. It reads : 

(1) A(MEI)-a-me-f akun-n-a-yi-s MIYA-a ya-me-s (1) 

Un-qa-nas DET. ]\Iis-n{a)-s Un-qa-KAS-i . . (2) KAMI8 
Ml-is-mi-mia a-kan-s A8MlA-mi(a)-mis ku-KVA-s-mia i-is- 
i-ti mis-ME-i isi{l)-i yi-mi-a-mi akun-ni-yi ; “I am . . . the 
mighty one of this city, the Sun-god of the land of Unqi, 
the foundations (?) of the fortress of Unqi (and) the priest’s 
lustration-basin (in ? ) the temple-court of the high-place 
I have built (and) erected ; this place I have made great.” 
The character after ya-me is doubtful and may be ms ; 
in this case we should have to read a-ME-ya-DET. isis, and 
translate : “ Mighty one of the city, supreme over the land 
of Unqi, the Sun-god.” Unqi is well known from the 
inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser III. It is the modern Umq, 
the valley plain of Antioch, the Amiqu of Thothmes III, 
which Tomkins identifies with the classical Amyces Campus 


I hare made, making it, (being) a Venetan by origin.” " Swordsman ” 
is here represented by the racing legs which elsewhere interchange with 
amis. At YasUi Kaya the twelve racing " Corybants ” foOow the high- 
priest (M. xxvii. A.) and the weapon they carry is the Egyptian khopesh. 
In the Ashmolean Carehemish text, on the other hand, the symbol of the 
armed defenders of the fortress is a dagger and the name of the armed 
priest, a-mis, is literally "dirk-man”. In Samothrace it may be noted 
the Corybantes were nine in number only. — In my copy of the original 
the character which follows Khattu is tu, not mia. 
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and tlie modern Ameuk Keui near Antioch. In an un- 
published Carchemish inscription we find (1. 3) 

d 

“ in the land of the Amikasians ” 
or “ Lowlands The name would have been borrowed from 
the Semites. 

For MI -ismi-mia see M. lii, 5, where the word is written 
MI-mi-MI-i/is, and is followed by KAMIS nas A/is-ite-DET.- 
mia “ foundations (?) of the fortress of the Moschian city ”. 
The determinative of asmia is here represented with water 
flowing into it. The ku (or gu) of kit asmia “ place of the 
priest ” is also represented by the numeral for 100, as in many 
other passages, e.g. C i. A 11. c 2, /;u-awa-KUANA-MI-i 
“ Hierapohs ”. 

The Bowl Inscriptions : — M. i, 3, yi-is-a KU-ka-nn-in GU-^ru- 
me-is ya kamin DET.-TariM-MI-i i-yis-i-ti a-tu-is a-i ku-yi 
Is-Khattu a-na a-mi-mis a-na-mi-a-iu I)W£ .-a-s-mi-i-yis 
khale-i-mes ka-KiE-s-mia i-yis-i-mia DET. /f/iaf-KHALMI- 
mi-mi-s DET. Kar-ka-mi-is ; “ This work having cut in 
stone (even) this bowl, for the high-place of Tarkus I the king 
have made (even) Is-Khattu the king, the sword-bearer, 
king of this land, providing water-basins for ( ? ) the high- 
place of the god of Khalmissian Carchemish.” 

Gumes has the determinative of a stone-cutter’s “ squarer 
Is-Khattu is the Us-Khitti of the Assyrian texts. In the time 
of Tiglath-pileser III there was an Us-Khitti, king of Tuna, 
usually identified with Tyana, but more probably written 
for Atu-na “ Royal land ”. The name signifies “ Supreme is 
Khattu . Kesmia seems to mean “ for ”, but it may be “ of 
the land of the Kases ” ; cf. M. xxxii, 2. For mia-tu “ this 
land , see M. xxi, 3. With khale-rnes “ providing ”, cf. 



3, my copy of the original shows that we should read 
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M. xxxiii, C. “ I the king, furnishing a throne, have made a 
royal seat, being king of the Tyanians ” (Tu-uan-in att{a)-is- 
mis), where kantumes must signify “ furnishing ” or something 
similar. It is many years since I pointed out that the name of 
the coimtry governed by the Mer‘ash kings must be read 
Khale-Khalka (adjectival Khalka-mis), “ Cilicia of the 
Halys,” i.e. the northern Cilicia of classical geography. 

ASS. Tafel 8 : — Yi-is-a MIYA YJJ-ka-mi-in Kar-mi-is-s 
Tarka-kami-mi-n{a) DET. Tar(ka)-qa-ml-in a .. . “Here is 
the work which Karmis [made] belonging to Tarkamos of 
the land of Tarkus [the king ?] ”. Owing to the loss of the 
end of the inscription it is impossible to determine what the 
exact sense of it may have been. 

The priestly epigraphs at Carchemish : — C i. A 7. i, j ) 
B 7, 8. 

{i) : Is-ka-tvi-s-mi-s | yi-is-s-a yi-s-a | Tarka-Y.AMl-mi-u-$ 
“ The attendant of Iskamis (is) this one ; this (is) Tarkamius ” 
The ka of Iskaivis-tnis is written ni by mistake as is shown 
by the epigraphs g and h, which read I-isi-M-wi-s-mi-s and 
Isi-ka-me-s. 

(j) : yi-is-mi-a-MlYA Na-e-is-i-s KUAN-m-f-s Nine-ye yi- 
me-s is-s-mi DET.-KUANIS yi-me-i-s ISI(?)-wf-s “ Here is 
Nesis (or Nuisis) priest of Nina (or Nana) ; I am priest, 
I (am) the chief (priest) ”. Is-mi “ I am ” is found again in 
C i. A 6. 7 : “ Swordsman in the land of Tarkus, in the land 
of Kata, in the Khalmissian country, the place of my Sun-god, 
the city of the god, am I.” Elsewhere we have is-mi and 
i-is-mi. Cf. the Hittite es-mi, Greek ea-pt. The word goes 
to prove that the hoot had the phonetic value of mi, as well 
as u'i and hi (pi), and also, probably, aya or ayi “ land ”. 
Is-mi must be distinguished from es-mi “ I made ”, which 
is usually written ’s-mil 

^ C i. denotes Hogarth, Carchemish, pt. i (1914) ; C ii. Woolley and 
Lawrence, Carcheynish, pt. ii (1921); M. = Messerschmidt, Corpus 
Inscripiionum Hettiticarum (1900-06) ; ASS- = Andrae, Hettitische 
Inschriften auf Bleistreifen aus Ass^ir (1924). 
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Further Arabic Inscriptions on Textiles (III) 

By a. R guest 
(PLATE XII) 

rpHE preceding article of this series is in the Journal for 
1923, p. 406. Mr. H. A. Elsberg of Xew York has 
kindly supplied photographs and descriptions of the following 
Fatimid pieces in his collection and authorized their publica- 
tion, and Mr. S. Elury has been so good as to give assistance 
in the decipherment of the inscriptions : — • 

No. 1. Collection No. 1356. 

Description. — Fragment of a garment of rather fine linen, 
counting 56-7 warp threads to the inch, with a band of tapestry 
woven in dyed and undyed linen thread on the warp threads 
of the linen, the weft threads having been withdrawn. From 
the excavations at Fustat. 41 X 13 inches. 

The tapestry band containing the inscription is yV of 
inch wide, the height of the letters being the width of the band 
and the colour of the letters dark green or black linen thread, 
the ground being of undyed linen thread. 

Inscription. 4^' Cy' <l]l . . . 

• • •C.'y _»j1 "Jt Oj j 

Translation . — . . . God, the Merciful, the Mercifid. Power 
comes by favour of God and his friend ‘Ali. Abu el Hasan, 
on his people be favour, Ez Zahir . . . 

Date. — A.H. 411-427 = a.d. 1021-1036. 

Remarl:. — Abu el Hasan ‘Ali Ez Zahir, Fatimid Khalif, 
reigned between the years mentioned. The inscription 
clearly refers to him. The formula is an unusual one. The 
repetition of er Eahman where er Eahim would be expected 
may be a mistake on the part of the weaver. The character 
of the script and the style of the inscription are peculiar. 
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No. 2. Collection No. 1383. 

Description . — Fragment of a garment of fine linen, which 
appears to have been glazed, counting 64-5 warp threads 
to the inch, with hands of tapestry woven in coloured silks 
and undyed linen thread on the warp threads of the linen, 
the weft threads ha\dng been withdrawn. From the excava- 
tions at Fustat. 10} x 19.1 inches. 

The upper band of running dogs or jackal-like animals 
is of an inch wide. On a dark browm ground the animals 
are alternately in black or very dark blue silk outlined in 
tan ; and tan outlined in black. The central band of animals 
between the inscriptions is the same as the upper. The 
letters of the inscription are black or very dark blue on a tan 
groimd, about yV of an inch wide, the height of the letters 
on the ground is from j'k to of an inch. 

hiscription. “Jj "Jt yOl •t) uAj . .] 

^L*] VI (j— ^Jc. kJ jj <1)1 <1)1 <lJ) 

jU OC.J11 .^L)l 

<Uju lit] A(line 2)£ VI ffll 

A) (';) <^l».|y Aj-I ^ y\ ^1 

. a)1 [ 

Translation . — ■ . . . [has no] partner. Muhammad is the 
Prophet of God, Ali is the friend of God, God’s blessing be 
upon them both. Victory from God and His friend be to 
Abu el Hasan the imam ez Zahir li i'zaz Dinallah, commander 
of the faithful, blessing of God be on his pure ancestor(line 2)s. 
Ordered to be made by the most glorious vizier, the sincere 
and special friend of the commander of the faithful, Abu 
el Qasim, ‘Ali ibn Ahmad, may He make him (the Khalif) 
glorious through him and strengthen him and support him, 
in the factory of El [Q (?) . . .]. 

Date.~A.Ti. 418-427 = a.d. 1027-1036. 

Remark. It vill be noticed that the reading of line 1 is 
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continued in line 2 without interruption, so that only the 
right-hand portion of the inscribed band is wanting. To 
judge from formulae on other examples, eight or nine words 
are missing from the beginning of the inscription and about 
the same number from the corresponding part at the end. 
The missing words at the beginning were probably — 

(see JRAS., 1906. pp. 396, 397, Xos. 10 and 11), and those 
missing at the end, besides supplying the name of the place 
of manufacture, would doubtless have stated that the work was 
carried out by a particular subordinate official and have given 
the date (see the copies of similar inscriptions given in 
Maqrizi’s KMlat, ed. Wiet, vol. iii, pp. 213, 214). It appears 
thus that between a third and a quarter of the inscribed 
band is wanting, and its original length when complete may 
be estimated as between 29 and 26 inches. The reading 
“ make him glorious ” (4?-') is very doubtful, but nothing 
better suggests itself. The title of the Khalif cannot be 
made out completely, but there is no doubt as to his identity, 
for his name is plain. That of his ^dzier, who is better 
known by his appellative El Jarjara’i, fixes the date within 
the limits given. This inscription, when compared with the 
Abbasid ones recorded in the part of Maqrizi’s KMtat referred 
to, shows that in certain respects the Fatimids did not depart 
markedly from the formulae used by their predecessors. 
The word tirdz, which has been translated “ factory ”, has 
this meaning as a secondary one : a tirdz was a place in 
which tirdz was made, and tirdz in the primary sense was 
a particular description of woven material, usually one 
displaying the sovereign’s mark or device in the form of an 
inscription, like the fabric under consideration. For the 
various meanings of the word and for the tirdz as a government 
institution and in general, reference may be made to a full 
and excellent article on tirdz by A. Grohman in a recent 
number of the Encyclopcedia of Islam, and also to Professor 
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Wiet’s edition of Maqrizi’s Khitat (vol. iii, p. 214, n. 5 ; p. 328 
and index), which seems to have escaped the attention of 
Professor Grohman and would hav^e supplied some additions. 

With the aid of these authorities, it can be shown positively 
that iirdz was produced at the following places in Egypt : — 

1. In the Delta : Alexandria, Dabik, Damietta, Na^a 
(apparently thus and not Bansha), i^iata, Tinnis, and Tuna. 

2. In Upper Egypt : Ansina, U^munain, Bahnasa, and 
El Qais. 

3. Probably at Fustat also, under the designation of 
Misr, though this depends upon whether Misr is to be taken 
for the town or for Eg\q)t. 

Of the word following Iirdz in the inscription, all that is 
left is the initial letter, preceded by the definite article and 
unpointed. This word was probably the name of the place 
where the stuff was woven. Its initial letter, as can be seen 
by comparison with examples in the body of the inscription, 
may be either or or ^ or j. El Qais is the only name 

in the list given above that begins with one of these letters. 
But tirdz stuff may well have been made at places besides 
those with which the sources referred to enable its manu- 
facture to be associated, and one of these may have been 
a second El Qais which was situated to the east of the 
Delta near the coast and is known to have produced 
garments. Another may have been El Farama, though it 
dose not seem to have been a very important centre of 
weaving. The name of this town, also, would fit in with 
the inscription. 

If the word following hrdz in the in.scription was not a place- 
name, it seems pretty sure that it must have been as 

having the required initial and actually occurring on an 
inscription similar but a good deal earlier. 

Shortly, there is gromid for supposing that the stuff was 
made at El Qais in Upper Egypt, but the fact cannot 
be proved. 
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No. 3. Collection No. 1382. 

Description . — Fragment of a garment of fine linen gauze, 
with bands of tapestry woven in coloured silks on the warp 
threads of the linen gauze, the weft threads having been 
withdrawn. From the excavations at Fustat. Ill X 
16 inches. 

The upper band is if of an inch vide, the centre containing 
birds and pahnettes with geometrical scrolls, all in tan on 
dark purple and green ground. The inscriptions are in black, 
the height of the letters being from to Jg- of an inch. 

The lower band repeats the design of the upper somewhat 
enlarged, as its v*idth is Iff inches. The purple ground 
besides the letters contains some scrolls. 

Inscription. — Line A. <01 [^j_« <01 

. . . <01 

Line B. o'. O', O O • • 

. 11 <01 . . 

Line C. . . nAjm . |^<0^J ^ ^ 

■A — <U1 . . . j'-'l aOIj J.1 |»U ["^^1] 

■ • [J]-^ 

Line D. 

. . . Lk (jL« ^ Vl <fLjlj o ^liaJl <l1j 1 “t-lc- <01 


Translation . — Line A : ... God, blessmg . . . [Aid from] 
God and victory soon for the servant of God . . . 

Line B : . . . ibn Muhammad ibn El Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn 
‘Abd . . . allah el . . . 

Line C : . . . and victory soon for the servant of God . . . 
Ma'add ... el imam El Mustansir billah Commander of the 
faithful [blessing] of God be on him and on . . . 

Line D : ... El Mustansir billah Commander of the 
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faithful, blessing of God be on him and on his pure ancestors 
and his most noble sons. Part of that which . . . 

Date.-~A.li. 427-487 = a.d. 1036-1095. 

Remark . — El Mustansir, Fatimid Khalif, reigned between 
the years mentioned. There are in the South Kensington 
Museum three other fragments inscribed with his name, 
and a piece of the same sort without name but bearing a date 
in his reign is known also. (See JRAS. for 1906, p. 393, 
and for 1923, p. 407.) The present inscription calls for 
blessing on El Mustansir’s actual sons and one of the other 
inscriptions calls for them on his expected sons. The limits 
of date could, therefore, be narrowed, if the dates of the birth 
of El Mustansir’s elder sons could be ascertained. One may 
wonder what the series of names in Line B of the inscription 
can represent. Allowance being made for spaces, it would seem 
that eight names must have been included, and as the line 
is defective at the beginning and end the series may have 
been much longer. It seems, prima facie, unlikely that so 
long a genealogy as eight names on such an object can have 
related to any one but the Khalif himself ; and even though 
the vexed question of the descent of the Fatimids might now 
be regarded as having been settled, there would be considerable 
historical value in such first-rate evidence of the lineage 
they claimed for themselves as an inscription on one of the 
royal garments would give. Among the various genealogies 
assigned to the Fatimids, there is one that includes a sequence 
Muhammad ibn El Hasan ibn ‘Ali as in the inscription 
(see Wustenfeld, Geschichte der Fatimiden Chalifen, p. 13). 
In the genealogy, the ancestor before ‘Ali is Muhammad, and 
in the place of this name the inscription reads ‘Abd . . . This, 
however, is not conclusive proof that the inscription differed 
from the genealogy, for ‘Abd may be the beginning of 
Abdallah, used in its literal sense of servant of God and 
followed by the name. 



The Origin of the Arabian Lute and Rebec 

By henry GEORGE FARMER, Ph.D. 

“ It is mainly in respect of musical instruments that mediaeval Europe 
was indebted to the Arabs, as I have pointed out many times in 
The Precursors of the Violin Family,^ and in various articles in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica.^ The chief of these instruments \\ere the lute 
and the rebab, which, however, were only introduced by the Arabs, 
not invented by them ; they themselves indeed acknowledge their 
indebtedness to Persia in this respect.” — Miss Kathleen Schlesinger, 
Is European Musical Theory Indebted to the Arabs ? Reply to the Arabian 
Influence on Musical Theory by H. G. FarmerA 

^^MONG the instruments of Mediaeval Europe that con- 
tributed most to the progress of the art of music the lute 
and rebec stand pre-eminent. That they were introduced 
into Western Europe by the Arabs is generally admitted, and 
for that reason the question of their original adoption by the 
Arabs themselves is of some importance, especially in view 
of the statements of Miss Schlesinger ; not only in the above 
extract, but in the works to which she refers us. 

The Lute 

I did not suggest in my monograph that the Arabs were 
the “ inventors ” of the lute and rebec. What I said was 
this : “ That we owe the lute (Arab. al-‘ud) . . . and rebec 
(Arab, rabdb) to the Arabs, is generally admitted, and, 
indeed, their names and construction tell of their origin.” * 
By this I meant, as was fairly ob\dous from what had preceded, 
that the Arabs were responsible for the introduction of these 
instruments in Western Europe. The antiquity of the pear- 
shaped lute-like instrument is generally accepted nowadays, 
mainly owing to Miss Schlesinger’s own researches. Indeed, 
the Arabs themselves acknowledged the antiquity of the lute, 
seeing that according to Ibn Khurda^bih they refer its 

1 1910. 

‘ 11th edition, 1900-11. 

3 1925. 

‘ See JJiAS. 1925, p. 62. 
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“ invention ” to Lamak,^ wko is the Lamech of Genesis, 
where we read of his son Jubal as “ the father of all such as 
handle the harp (kinnor) and organ {‘ugab) The same 
authority also points out that the majority of writers attribute 
the lute to the Greeks.'- It is clear, therefore, that the Arabs 
do not altogether “ acknowledge their indebtedness to Persia 
in this respect ” as iliss Schlesinger says. One writer, Abu’l- 
Fida’ (d. 1331), does certainly suggest that the lute was 

“invented” in the time of the Persian monarch 

Shapur I (241-72),® but it is more likely that the word 
“ introduced ” would be preferable in this case, since 
it is not improbable that the instrument that Shapur 
“ introduced ” was a wooden-bellied lute (did = “ wood ”), 
known to the Persians as the barbat,* which was an improve- 
ment on their skin-bellied lute of the rubab type. Sasanian 
art of the fourth-seventh century which is still preserved, 
shows us this barbate 

The general statement made in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
that the lute “ was adopted by the Arabs from Persia ” is 
also not strictly correct. What was adopted from Persia 
was a particular type of lute as we shall see later. In pre- 
Islamic days the Arabs throughout the peninsula possessed 
the lute or lutes, under the names mizhar, kirdn, and 
muwattar.^ That the mizhar and the ‘wd were distinct tj-pes 
of lute we know from several authorities.'^ The other names 
may have been merely regional variations. 

^ Al-Mas‘udl, Prairies d’or, viii, 88-9. 

- Ibid., p. 99. 

Fleischer s translation runs: "Sapor magno . . . ejusdem aetate 
instrumentum musicum quod el-'ud (barbytos) appellatur, inventum esse 
dicitur. Abulfedae Historia AnteisJamiea, 82-3. 

See my History of Arabian MusiCy 16. Barbat is the older form of the 
word. MafdtiJi al-^ulum.) Barbuti&o, later word. Miss Schlesinger ’s 
harbud {Precursors^ p. 488) has no existence so far as the present writer is 
aware. 

® Dalton, Treasures of the Oxus (2nd ed.), 211. 

* Hist, of Arabian 15. 

^ Madrid MS., 603, fol. 13, v. 
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In her Precursors of the Violin Family, Sliss Schlesinger 
tells us that the Arabs borrowed the lute from the Persians 
in this wise ^ : — 

“ The Arabs learned to know the lute . . . from the 
Persians at the end of the sixth century, when one of their 
musicians named Al-Nadr ibn al-Harith ibn Kalada was 
sent to Khusrau Parwiz to learn to sing and play the lute ; 
through him the lute was brought to Mecca.” 

My critic does not give her authority for this statement, 
although we know it in spite of that. It was derived from 
Carl Engel, ^ who borrowed it from Kiesewetter.® The proper 
version of the story is to be found in Ibn Khurdadhbih. and 
it reads as follows ^ : — 

“ In the song {ghind’) the Qurai^ only knew the nasb 
until Al-Nadr ibn al-Harith ibn Kalada returned from a 
deputation to Al-Traq to the Persian king (Jcisrd) in Al-Hira, 
where he had learned to play the 'ud (lute) and the song 
{ghind’) that accompanied it. When he returned to Mecca 
he taught the people [these accomplishments] and they were 
adopted by the singing-girls {qaindt).” 

It will be observed that Ibn Khurdadhbih does not refer to 
the Arabs in general, but merely to the Quraish of Mecca 
adopting this ‘ud which Al-Nadr had introduced from Al-Hira. 
Further, the account does not say that it was a Persian lute 
that was brought to Mecca, nor that Al-Nadr had learned to 
play it from the Persians. Al-Hira was the capital of the 
Arab LaWimid djmasty, which acknowledged the Persian 
king as suzerain. One famous Persian king, Bahram Ghur 
(430-8), was actually sent to Al-Hira to be educated by the 
Arabs, and was taught music also by them.® 

1 p. 491. 

2 A Descriptive Catalogue of the Musical Instruments in the South 
Kensington Museum (1874), p. 60. 

^ Musik der Araber, p. 9. 

‘ Al-Mas'udI, op. cit., viii, 93-4. 

“ Al-Tabari, i, 185. 
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Khusrau Parwiz is not mentioned in Ibn Khurdadhbih’s 
account, although it is probable that the visit was made during 
his reign (590-628). Further, the account does not say that 
he was “ sent ” to this monarch so as to learn “ to sing and 
play the lute He went on a political deputation.^ . Al-Nadr 
was executed by the order of the Prophet Muhammad in 624, 
and it would seem that the deputation to Al-Hira took place 
prior to the delivery of Sura, xxxi (5-6), which is one of the 
Mecca surat dating from 610-22. ^ Probably Al-Nadr’s 
visit ought to be placed earlier than 602, i.e. prior to the 
extinction of the Lakhmid djmasty hi Al-Hira, when the 
relations between the latter city and the Persian court at 
Ctesiphon were cordial.* At this period the fame of the 
Persian minstrel Barbad or Barbud was commanding 
attention. * 

The Persian lute was adopted much later according to the 
chronicles. Ibn al-Kalbi (d. 763) tells us that the first to make 
a lute {‘ud) in Al-Medina was a musician named Sa’ib Khathir 
(d. 683).® At Mecca, about the year 684, another musician, 
Ibn Suraij, was playing on an 'ud made after the fashion of 
Persian lutes {‘Iddn al-furs), and it was said that he was the 
first in Mecca to play Arabian music on it.® This lute, copied 
from the Persian instrument, was clearly of recent adoption, 
and would appear to have been introduced by the Persian 
workmen imported by ‘Abdallah ibn al-Zubair for bis building 
reforms in 684. If the Persian lute of Ibn Suraij was a novelty 


* Cf. Ibn Hi*am (d. 843), Strat al-rasul (Wustenfeld edit.), 191-2, 
and Ibn al-A^ir (d. 1234), Chron. (Tornberg edit.), ii, 55. 

^ Al-Nadr learned other things besides music at Al-Hira. It was the 
Persian stories of Rustam and Isfandiyar, and similar legends, that he 
brought back, that Muhammad condemned as “idle tales”. 

® Al-Aakanl. xx. 134. 

Known in Arabic as Falu^. For other forms of the name see Professor 
E. G. Browne’s History of Persia, i, 14, and JRAS. 1899, p. 54. The 
"^ocaUzation with damma as above is given in the Mafatih al-‘ulum. 


^ Al’AghanL vii, 188. 
® Al'Aghdm, i, 98. 
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in Mecca, wMch it seems to have been, then the lute, 
introduced by Al-Nacjr eighty years before, was simply an 
‘Iraqian instrument. 

We are distinctly told by the author of the Kitdh al-aghdni 
(d. 967) that the Persian lute continued to be favoured by the 
Arabs until the time of the famous Bagdad lutanist Zalzal 
(d. 791), although the old Arabian lute called the mizhar, 
and probably the ‘Iraqian lute, also had some vogue. It 
was Zalzal who mtroduced a new type of instrument, a 
“ wonderful lute ” called the ‘ud al-^abbutd A little later, 
another musician of Bagdad named Ziryab contributed 
some improvements whilst at the court of Harun (786-809) 
and again at the court of the Andalusian sultan ‘Abd- 
al-Eahman II (822-52).^ Since it is highly probable that these 
improvements found their way into Western Europe, it seems 
advisable that we should inquire what these improvements 
were. 

The name of the Persian lute, barbat, is said by Muhammad 
ibn Ahmad al-iyiuwarizmi (fl. 976-97) to have been given 
to the instrument because it resembled the breast of the 
duck or, as Majd al-Dln Ibn al-AthIr (d. 1210) says, 
“ because the player upon it places it against his breast.” ^ 
The pre-Islamic poet 'Abld ibn al-Abras (sixth century), who 
spent much of his time at Al-Hlra, speaks of an instrument 
with “ strings stretched over a hollow curved sound-chest 
This would appear to refer to either the Persian or ‘Iraqian 
lute. Yazid II (720-1) having asked one day for a description 
of the barbat was told that “ it is hunchbacked ” and “ lean 
of belly ” (i.e. flat-bellied).® From these descriptions we can 
recognize the familiar vaulted back of the lute, but evidently 
the instrument at this period had no separate neck, because 

^ Al-A<j]iam, v, 24. 

2 Al-Maqqarl, Moh. Dijn.^ i, 411 ; ii, 118-19. Anahctes^ ii, 84, 86-7. 

® MafdtJh al-'ulumy 238. 

* Lane. Lex., s.v. 

^ The Diwdns of ‘Abld b. al-Abrns and ‘Amir b. at-TufuiJ. Edit. Sir 
Chas. Lijall, ix. 5. 

® ‘Iqd al-farld, iii, 186. 
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the whole thing, from the nut downwards, appears to have 
been made in one graduated piece, probably hollow 
throughout, similar to the Meccan and Hadrami qabus which 
I have described elsewhere. ^ The Persian lute shown in the 
Sasanian art work (fourth-seventh centuries), preserved in 
the British Museum, has an outline which strongly suggests 
this.- 

Zalzal’s " invention ” in the 'ud al-shabbilt was probably 
the substitution of a separate and parallel neck, solid 
throughout, and a separate sound-chest, just as we have 
them in the modern instrument. There are fairly good reasojis 
for this assumption. The Arabic lexicographers tell us that 
there was '' a species of fish ” called the .^abbut. This fish 
was " slender in the tail, wide in the middle part, small in the 
head, resembling a barbfit ”, as we are told by Al-Laith ibn 
Xasr (eighth century).® Further, wo read in the Taj al-'nrus. 
that "the barbnt, when long, not broad, is likened to this 
fish, and this fish to the harbat This " slender tail ” of the 
fish called the i^abbftf is cvhlently the parallel and separate 
■■ neck ” of the shabbut lute {'ml ul-.'^abhilt).^ The lute 
delineated in the eleventh century (1) silver bowl from 
Mesopotamia in the Kaiser Fricdrich-Museum, Berlin, shows 
a parallel neck.-^ Later Saracenic art also bears this out. 

The Persian lute of the time of Barbad or Barbud (sixth- 
seventh century) was strung with four strings, as we are 
informed by Wii’did ibn al-Fayyad (d. ca. 718).® With the 
Arabs, the lute had four strings in the time of Bi^r ibn 
Marwan (d. 694) and Yazid II (d. 724).' Al-Kindi (d. ca. 874) * 

1 JR AS. 19:29. p. 492. 

- Dalton, Trensurts of the Oxus (2nd edit.), 211. 

^ Lane, Xex., s.v. 

^ Cf. Land, Trans, of ike Xinth Congress of Orientalists, 1892. ii. 161. 
See the Portuguese machete in Engel’s Catalogue of Musical Instruments, 
p. 254, and pi. facing p. 248, which is made in the form of a fish. 

^ See Lachmann, Ii., Musik des Orients, 136. 

® JRAS. 1899, 59. 

' ‘Iqd al-farJd, iii, 186. 

® Erit. Mus. MS., Or. 2361, fol. 166. 
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and Al-FarabI (d. 950) both speak of a fifth string, which is 
said to have been introduced by Zirvab (eighth-ninth 
century).- The Arabs certainly adopted the word for “ frets ” 
{dasdtln, sing, dastdn) from the Persians, and apparently 
altered the old accordaium of their lute, which was C-D-G-a, 
to the Persian one of fourths, A-D-G-c.® This latter remained 
the tuning of the lute up to modern times, save in the Maghrib 
where the old system is still retained in one form or another. * 

Zirvab’s improvements ” to the lute date from the late 
eighth and early ninth century. Whilst at the court of Harun 
(786-809) he had made a heavier lute than the one in general 
use, and introduced gut for the lower strings instead of the 
customary silk. At the court of the Andalusian sultan 
‘Abd al-Eahman 11 (82'2-52) he imported the practice of 
using a quill phctnun instead of the wooden implement 
hitherto used.= 

Al-Kindi (d. ca. 874) tells us that both the belly and back of 
the lute were made of thin wood, which was to be of uniform 
thinness throughout. The dimensions of the instrument appear 
to have been as follows.® The depth of the soimd-chest was 
half of the width, and the widest part was at the beating- 
place of the plectrum or fingers, which was 6-75 cm. 
(= 3 ambi') from the bridge-tailpiece We also get 

a rough idea of the size of the lute because this beating-place 
was at the tenth part of the strings. This means that the 
distance from the nut (««/) to the bridge-tailpiece (mu^t) 
was 75-25 cm. In the four-stringed lute of Al-Kindl, the two 
lower strings, the bamm (A) and matMath (D), were made of 

1 Leyden MS., Cod. o61. Warn., fol. 59, v. 

^ AI-Maqqarl, op. cit.. ii, 118-19. The fifth string appears to have been 
adopted in the East just prior to the year 850, as would appear from a 
stovj m the Kitab at -aghunJ (t, aS). See also my Historical Facts for the 
Arabian Musical Influence, p. 2.'>2. 

^ See my History of Arabian Music, p. 70. 

* See my Historical Facts, p. 240 et seq. 

^ Al-Maqqai'i, Muh. Dyn., ii, 118-19. Cf. Analectes, ii, 86-7. 

® Berlin MS.. No. 5530 (Ahlwardt), fol. 25. There is a hiatus in the 
MS., which makes the sense doubtful. 
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gut, and were of four and three strands (tabaqat) respectively, 
whilst the higher strings, the mathna (G) and zlr (c), were 
made of silh, and were of two strands and one strand 
respectively^ It was realized, says Al-Kindl, that for the 
higher strings, which required a greater tension, silk stood 
the strain better, and also gave a better tone. 

The lUiwan al-Safa’ (tenth century) say that the length of 
the lute shordd be half as much again as its width, whilst its 
depth should be half of its width, and the neck one-quarter 
of the length. Its boards (aJicah)^ should be made of thin 
and light wood only, whilst the belly {if'ijh) should also be of 
thin, hard, light wood. The Brethren ” say that the four- 
stringed lute should have all its strings made of silk, and that 
they should be made of sixty-four, forty-eight, thirty-six, 
and twenty-seven threads {tdqa) respectively, from the bamni 
to the sir. 

Such was the instrument that became the parent of the 
European lute, an instrument with a separate neck, which 
was “ invented ” at the Bagdad court of the ‘Abbiisids. 
Amongst Persian authors, however, we still liiid the term 
barbat used for the new lute, and even among Arabic authors 
of Persian training, such as Ibn Sina, but that was due to the 
fact that the word bcti'bdt like the word hid was generic for 
all types of the lute. 

The old pear-shaped barbat type of lute, without a definite 
neck, still continued to be used, and we see it side bv side 
with the lid m the Caiiiiqas dc Santa ^larta,^ IVhether it 
was still known in Spam by the name barbat we do not know. 
Miss Schlesinger says that the name barbat was used by the 
Moors of Spain for one of their instrument.s in the fourteenth 
century, but the authority that she quotes (at second or 


1 See JRAS. 1928, 515. 

^ The narrow strips of board that compose the back of the lute are 
referred to here. 

^ Cf. Riafio, y<,ks on E,i,hj Spnnu-h Miuk, p. 1 14, tor the ■fid, and p. 115 
for the barbat or ynizhar. 
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third hand) is the Kitdb al-imta u-a’l-intifa‘ , and the author 
is not dealing only with contemporary musical instruments.* 

The Rebec 

“ The Arabs declare,” says Miss Schlesinger, “ that it was 
from the Persians the}’ obtained the rabab, and probably 
the fiddle-bow at the same time, but this is not stated, yet 
the Arab name for the bow is derived from the Persian.” ^ 
This statement is repeated in her article “ Rebab ” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, where we are further informed that 
the word used by the Arabs for “ bow ” is kamdn.^ The 
authority for these statements is not given in either of these 
cases, but, again, it would seem that Engel has been the 
source.* 

1 am not aware that the Arabs declare that they obtained 
the rabdb and bow from the Persians. The earliest authority 
to mention the instrument in connection with Persia is 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Khuwarizml (fl. 976-97), who says : 
“ The rabdb is well-known to the people of Persia and 
Khurasan.” ^ He was writing in the land of the Samanids. 
His contemporaries Al-FarabI (d. 950) ® and the Ildiwan 
al-Safa’ (tenth century),’ also show us that the instrument 
was “ well-known ” in Siuia and Mesopotamia. 

Legend among Islamic peoples says that the rabdb wms 
played before Solomon, whilst tradition has it that the 
instrument was known to the Arabs in pre-Islamic times.® 

- In point of fact, her authority is given as a book entitled, 
Enumeration of Arab Musical Instruments, xiv, c, which so far as the 
present writer is aware, has no existence under this title. See my 
Historical Facts for the Arabian JIusical Influence, pp. 336-7. 

2 Precursors of the Violin Family, 398. 

“ xxii. 948. 

^ Engel, op. cit.. 63. Researches into the Early History of the Violin 
Family, 13. 

5 Mafatih al-'ulum, 237. Cf. Clement Huart’s article in Lavignac’s 
Ency. de la Musique, p. 3071. Ribera, op. cit., 51. 

® Ler'den ilS., Or. 6.71. fol. 80. 

’ Bombay edit., i, 92, 97. 

® Evliya Chelebi, Traiels, i, ii, 226, 234. 
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This is borne out by another authority which cites Al- 
Khalll (d. 791) as saying that the ancient Arabs sang their 
poems to its [the rahab’ s\ voice ^ The way in which the 
instrument is mentioned in the Risala fl fadl ‘ihn al-miislqi 
by Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-KanjT (i) would seem to show 
that the rabab was looked upon as an Arabian instrument.^ 
The tradition in the Maghril) is that it was invented by an 
Arab during his captivity among the Christians.^ 

Some writers favour a Persian origin of the iribcib on the 
ground that the name it.self is derived from the Persian word 
ratcami.* What the Persian lexicographers sav is that the 
word rau'diva is another form of rubdb, a Persian lute.^ 
Rawdiva is said to be made up of two Persian words, but this 
etymology looks quite factitious, and is probablv quite 
modern. The term ratratm as the name of a lute does 
not appear to be used in any Persian work on music. At any 
rate, a writer like Al-JawidhjI. who specialized in words of 
foreign extraction, does not notice rabab as an Arabicized 
word. 

It would seem, however, that the ordinary Arabic root 
rabba (»!'_,)> which means " to collect, arrange, assemble 
together ”, is just as likely to be the parent word, because it 
was the application of the bow to a stringed instrument that 
“ collected, arranged, assembled together ” a number of 
short notes into one long note, a point wliich accords with 
the terminology of the Arab theorists. The rabab was not, 
therefore, strictly speaking, an in.strument of a particular 
shape or construction, but was essentially an •' instrument 
played with a bow ”, in much the same way as the Persian 
kamdnrha was, except that the latter bore this fact more 
clearly stamped in its name. It was the application of the bow 

^ Huth il.S. The author’s. 

- Berlin il.S. (.tlilwardt), fol. 47. v. 

Delphm et Uum, Ao/es .iur hi poci-ie ct hi musujue arahe, 59. 

‘ Engel, Researrhes, etc., 12. Curt ,SacIi.«, ReulhxiUn, s.v. 

^ Bahar-i 'ajatn and liurknn-i qnti\ 
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that caused the flat-chested guitar, the boat-shaped lute, 
and the pear-shaped lute to be named the rabiib. 

The bow evidently came from the East, but the Arabs do 
not acknowledge that they borrowed it from the Persians, 
and Miss Schlesinger’s reason for making the suggestion 
(adopted from Engel or his copyists) is of little value because 
the Persian word for bow which is Icaman, is not used bv the 
Arabs. The Arabic word qaus has always sufficed for their 
needs in reference to the fiddle-bow. On the other hand, 
the Persians borrowed from the Arabs their terms znhhnia 
and midrab for the plectrum, and have even used them for 
the fiddle-bow. 

Since the Byzantines had a bowed instrument in the eighth- 
ninth century.'- we may conclude that the Arabs had it also, 
and perhaps even earlier. Fetis informs us in his Antoine 
Stradivari (1856) that a bow with a fixed nut mav be seen 
among the ornaments decorating a collection of poems in an 
Arabic MS. at Vienna dating from the time of the first 
khalifs. Since Al-Farabi mentions the rahdh it might be 
argued that the Arabs possessed the bow in the tenth century,^ 
but the late Dr. Land pointed out, this would be a false 
assumption, Ijecause, he said, we have no contemporary 
evidence of the bow.^ Miss Schlesinger also says that Al- 
Farabi does not mention the bow.* 

It is quite true that Al-Farabi does not mention the bow 
in the chapter on the rahdh ^ in his Kitdh al-muslql. That 
is probably due to the fact that he was more concerned with 
ivhat notes were produced on the instrument than with how 
they were produced. For the same reason we are not told 
about the plectrum among the plucked stringed instriunents 

1 L’Arte (ISO')), i, il. iliss Schlesinger’s earlier example from the 
painting.s at Baouit. is doubtful. 

- Fetis, Hist. Gen. ih la Musiqur, ii, 144. 

^ Land, Rtcherche.'^j oo. 

Enc. Blit., xxii. 948. See also E. Heron- Allen’s Violin-Making (ISS5), 
p. 41, and Grove's Uictionaiy of Music (2nd ed.), v, 289. 

e Al-Farabi does not write rababa as iliss Schlesinger says. 
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or the reed in the wood-wind. Yet, in spite of this we have 
“ contemporary evidence of the bow ”, and it is to be found 
in Al-Farabi, although the passage appears to have escaped 
notice. 


After dealing with instnunents of the harp {jank) family, 
which, says Al-FarabI, were furnished with strings “ set 
apart for every note ”, as well as those instruments of the 
lute ('ud) and pandore {tunbur) group possessing one string 
or more which gave other notes (by fingering) than those 
given by the open strings, he then refers to those 


instruments " upon whose strings are drawn other strings ” 


jli 3 1 \ i ^ 




,fJI ‘iXSxi'p.' 


Here the bow is clearly implied, since there can be no doubt 
about the verb jarra.^ 

The testimony of the I]Awan al-Safa’ (tentli century) also 
appears to be worthy of attention. They do not actually 
mention the bow, but its use is implied nevertheless. In 
fasl 2 of their risdla on music tlie.se savants deal with the 
theory of sound. ^ On the quantitative side, sounds are 
described under two headings— disjunct {munfasil) and 
conjunct (niuttasil). In musical instruments it is shown that 
disjunct sounds are to be found in the short notes produced 
by stringed instruments, such as the ‘ud. and by percussion 
instruments such as the qadih (wand). “ As for conjunct 
sounds say the Brethren, they are like the sounds of 
mizniar, nay, rahdh, dulab, and na ur, ^ ^ Yeedless to sav, it 

1 Kosegarten, Lih. Cant., 77. 

2 This may also be the parent of the English word “ jar ” (a tremulous 
vibration). 

^ See my Arabic Musical MSS. in the Bodleian Library, p. 5. 

« Bombay ed., i, 91-2. All these instruments are written in the plural 
except the rabdb. The Cairo (.i.h. 1306) text, and that of Dieterici {Die 
Abhand. der Ichwan es-.SV,/,!) as well as the UUeCs Propaedeutik deraraber, 
give dahdab in the place of rabah. The dabdab was a drum, and is clearly 
a copyist’s error. Sabub is given in the Bombav text, and in the two 
Bodleian MSS. 

• and nd'ur are given to a “ water wheel ”, but it is not 

improbable that they were also the names of musical instruments. The 
dulab of Ibn Gbaibi was a “ hurdy-gurdy ** 
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was the bow on the strings of the rahdb that produced this 
conjunct sound. 

Ibn Slna (d. 1037) is even more definite on this question. 
In his great work the jj]nfa, after dealing with instruments 
of the lute type such as the barbat, of the psaltery type (?) 
such as the shahrudh, and of the harp type such as the 
sanj (=janl-). he then proceeds to deal with instruments 
“ possessed of strings and frets which are not beaten upon, 
but are drawn upon like the rabdb Again, the verb jarra 
unmistakably implies the bow. 

Ibn Zaila (d. 1048) describes two kinds of sound-producing 
musical instruments. (1) “ Those that are sounded by a 
beating {qar') . . . and whose notes are cut off with the 
cessation of the [vibration caused by the] beating like the 
‘ud and the sanj and wliat resembles them.” (2) Those from 
which the sound ... is prolonged (mumtadd) and is conjimct 
{miittasil), like the nay, surnciy, and rabdb.’' - That it was the 
bow that effected this " prolonged sound ” in the rabdb we 
know from a statement of his elsewhere where he says that 
the rabdb is played by being drawn iipon.^ 

These quotations prove the existence of the bow with the 
Arabs in the tenth and eleventh centuries, although they must 
have had it much earlier, and they dispose of Hugo Riemann’s 
contention that the Orientals make no mention of bowed 
instruments prior to the fourteenth century. 

The late Dr. J. P. N. Land regretted that the Leyden copy 
of the Persian treatise on music entitled the Kanz al-tuhaf 
did not contain a design of the rabdb, although the instrument 
was fully described.'* Yet other copies of this work contain 
a design, and no bow is shown with the instrument, although 
in the design of the ghishal’, a kind of hamdn^a, the bow 
is delineated side by side with the instrument.® The reason 

1 India Office MS., 1811, fol. 173. 

2 Brit. Mus. MS., Or. 2361, fol. 235, v. 

3 Ibid., fol. 235. 

^ Land, Eecherches . . . , 55. 

3 Brit. Mus. MS., Or. 2361, fol. 262. 
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for the omission is that the instrument described is the 
ruhdb, a species of lute, and not the rahdh} It was a lute in 
the thirteenth century, and such it still remains. Indeed, its 
structure has scarcely altered during the centuries.- 

Concerning the history of the rabdb in Spain Miss Schlesinger 
says : “ The Arab scholar Al-^aqundl. who flourished in 
Spain about a.d. r200, states that the rabdb had been known 
for centuries in Spain, but was not mentioned on account of 
its want of artistic merit.” ® No source for this statement 
is given, but again it would seem to have been derived from 
Engel, or his copyists, who is misquoted.^ All that we possess 
of the writings of Al-^aqundl (d. 1231) is contained in the 
Xafh al-fib o1 Al-Maqqarl (d. 1C32) and here only the word 
rabdb is mentioned in a list of musical instruments.® 

Whilst Miss Schlesinger acknowledges the antiquity of both 
the boat-shaped and the pear-shaped rabdb, ^ she says that 
we have no proof of the antiquity of the flat-chested 
instrument, known nowadays as the rabdb al-shd irJ No 
evidence,” she says, " has yet been brought forward that the 
rabdb al-shd'ir was in use among the Arabs who conquered 
Spain in the eighth century ; if the instrument was indeed 
ever introduced into Spain, it has left no trace." 

The evidence of the frescoes of Qusair 'Amra (eighth century) 

1 Ibid,, fol. 262. v. 

2 Advielle. Ln Mmiqxie chez les Persans en 1885, p. 13 and plate. 
Uspensky, Kl^i-'isicheskai/a Muzijka rzhekov (“8ovictaky Uzbcki^^tan ", 
Tashkent, 1927), p. 306 Fitrat, Czbik qildb.biq muiiqdsl (Tashkent, 
1927), p. 42 

3 Ency. Brit., xxii, 948. 

^ Desrr. Cat. . . . Synth K^-niinyton iMuseu*a, 62. Engel says: "Al- 
Shaqundi. who lived in Spain about a.d. 1200. mentions the rabdb, which 
mav have been in for centuries without having been thought worthy 
of notice, on account of its rudeness." For other misquotations see E. Heron- 
Alien’s Violin-Making (1885), p. 41, and Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
(2nd ed,). v, 289. 

5 Al-Maqqarl, Muh. Dyn., i, 365-6. 

^ Eacy. Brit., loc. tit. 

" Precursnre of the V ojiin Family, 396. 

8 Ency. Brit., loc. cit. 
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is sufficient proof that the Arabs of Umayyad days knew of 
a flat-chested instrument, although it was not bowed in 
this instanced E. IV. Lane was of opinion - that the ancient 
rahab was probably similar ” to the modern rahah al-shd‘ir 
depicted in his Modern Egyptians, which is a flat-chested 
instruments Wallaschek also took the view that the original 
shape of the rahah was that of a guitard We know from Ibn 
Ghaibi (d. 1435) that the hadaicl Arabs used this rectangular 
flat-chested instrument. It had a sound-chest {qasa), he says, 
like the “ mould of a brick ”, with a skin belly and back, and 
one horse-hair string.^ This murahha' (— “ square ”) was 
still known to the Arabs in the eighteenth century by this 
very name, and it was a bowed instrument identical with 
the rahah al-sha'ir.^ The rahah with some of the baddivl Arabs, 
as well as with some of the townsmen, was still played guitar- 
wise, i.e. without a bow, in the nineteenth century." Lastly, 
the original name for the guitar in Arabic is said to be mnrahha‘, 
and the latter was claimed to be a national instrument. This 
is stated by M. Soriano-Fuertes in his Musica Arabe-Espanoh 
on the authority of Al-^alahl (date, 1301).® 

Miss Schlesinger says that " ALFarabi . . . distinctly states 
that the rahah was also known as the lyra I cannot recall 
that the great Arabic theorist has anywhere used the words 

1 Kusejr ‘Anna, Vienna, 1907, pi. xxxiv. (Published by Kais. Akad. 
der Hiss.) 

- Lane, Lex., s.t. 

3 Lane, Modern Egyptian.^ (oth ed.). 364. 

^ Primitive Musiv (1893). 130. 

5 Bodleian JIS., Xo. 1842. fol. <8, v. 

® Xiebuhr, Voyage en Aiahie (1776). Laborde. op. cit., i, 381. 

’ Crichton, Hi'itoryof Arabia. ii.SSO. Burckhardt,ile(?oM)«.s aiid W'ahahys, 
and Travels in Arabia, i. 398. Burton, Personal Xarrutive . . . , iii, 76, 
Cf. Doughty, Arabia Veserta. i, 41, 98, 263, 264, 

8 Barcelona (18.53), p. 54. The M.S. of Al-Shalahl {= Kitab al-imta 
wa'l-intifd', iladrid MS,. Xo. 603), does not appear to wholly confirm this, 
or at least not fol. 15. which deals with the Lnifhdr. I might also mention 
that Al-Shalahi does not give any of the forms rabel, arrabel, or arrabil, 
as Miss Schlesinger says. {Envy. Brit., xxii, 94i.) 

8 Envy. Brit., xxii. 950. 
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lyra. Kosegarten, in translating passages from Al-Farabi’s 
Kitab al-muslqi, has certainly translated the word rabdb by 
lyra} Curiously enough, an interesting passage occurs in 
Al-Mas’udi (d. ca. 956), taken from Ibn Khurdadhbih {d. 912), 
which throws a side-light on the point. Speaking of the 
musical instruments of the Byzantines, he says : “ And to 
them is the Jura [= Xvpa , and it is the rabdb, and to it are 
five strings.” - Having the Carrand casket before us, it might 
be reasonably assumed that the favoured tj’pe of rabdb at 
the time of Ibn I^urda^bih was the pear-shaped instrument.^ 
On the other hand, Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Khuwarazmi 
(fl. 976-97) says that in Greek the word for sanj (harp) 
is lur} 

That the rabdb was “ mentioned ” by writers in Spain before 
the time of Al-Shaqundl (d. 1231), and that it had “artistic 
merit ”, is evident from the poets Abu Bakr Yahya ibn 
Hu^ail (d. 995),® Ibn Hazm (d. 1064),® and others. 

That the flat-chested rabdb left its trace in Spain, we have 
the testimony of the altar piece from the Cistercian monastery 
of Nuestra St. de Piedra in Aragon (fourteenth century).’ 
Indeed, the vihuela de area of Juan Euiz (fourteenth century) ® 
was probably the oval flat-chested instrument depicted in the 
Cantigas de Santa Maria (thirteenth century).® In the 
thirteenth century Vocabidista in Arabico we have the word 
rabdb equated with ric/iu,'® which leads one to suspect that the 
author must surely have had the flat-chested instrument in 


^ Kosegarten, Lib. 45. 105. 

2 Al-Mas'udi, op. cit.. viii. 

=> See my Histoncal Fads . . 20. The modem Greeks still call their 

pear-shaped rebec a lyra. 

* Or lura. Mafcitih al-'iilfitn. 236. 

5 Madrid M.S.. No. 603. fol. 15. 

® Muhammad ibn Isma il, Sajimt al-mulk, 473. 

’ Riano, op. cat., 128. Ribera, La Llusica de las Cantigas, pi., Angel 
No. 2. 

* Juan Ruiz, Lihvo de Siten atnor (Edit. Ducamin), verse, 1254. 

® Riano, op. cit., 114. Ribera, op. cit., fig. ii. 

Edited by .Schiaparelli. 
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mind. In the earlier Glossarium Latino Arahicum (eleventh 
century), the rabdh is called the hjra dicta.^ 

From the foregoing evidence that has been adduced, it 
would appear that we have good reasons for acknowledging 
the antiquity of the flat-chested instrument with the Arabs, 
and its existence with them in Spain, which would give it a 
place in the ancestry of the modern guitar and violin. 

^ Edited by Seybold. What was the Mediaeval baldosa, baudosa, 
bi^udoise, bnudoire ? Several conjectures have been made. Could it have 
been a rectangular flat-chested instrument ? In Spanish, “ a square brick 
or tile " is called a bihhst. The mumbba' (rectangular tlat-chested instru- 
ment of the Arabs) described by Ibn (_diaibi, had a sound-chest like the 
" mould of a brick”. 




The Kumzari Dialect of the Shihuh Trihe, 
Arabia, and a Vocabulary 

By BERTRAil THOMAS 

T^UMZAEI is a dialect spoken exclusively by certain coastal 
elements of the &bihuh tribe, the Kumazara section, 
who occupy Kumzar at the head of the ilusandam Peninsula 
of Oman, and are found at Dibah. Kliasab. the coastal villages 
of Elphinstone and Malcolm Inlets and at Larek Island. 

This strange tongue, inadvi.sedly suggested by S. Zwemer 
as likely to possess affinities with the Himyaritic languages, 
has also given rise to the pardonable, though I think erroneous, 
belief that those who use it are pre-Semitic and aboriginal 
to this part of Arabia. 

Kumzari is largely a compound of Arabic and Persian, but 
is distinct from them both. As spoken it is comprehensible 
neither to the Aral) nor to the Persian visitor of usual illiteracy, 
though to a student of the two languages, many of 
its obscurities vanish before a word list reduced to paper. 
Structurally it is non-Semitic. The claim by a section of the 
people whose mother tongue it is, all fishermen incidentally, 
to be descendants of i\Ialik bin Faham the Yemeni conqueror 
of Oman, probably in the second century a.d., while a claim 
lacking in proof or probability, seems to argue for it a con- 
siderable antiquity. Some of its Per.sian words, indeed, derive, 
according to a local Mutawwa, from the old classical " Farsi ” 
of remoter Persia rather than the familiar " Ajmi ” or 
colloquial Persian of the Persian Gulf seaboard. 

Kumzilri is not a written language,^ and the grammatical 
rules and vocabulary which follow I have collected, with the 
help of Ali Muhammad my Arab secretary, from the lips 
of its illiterate exponents. These all speak Arabic as well ; 

1 Kumzari has not before been written up, though Lieut. -Col. Jayakar 
has left a slight note a.s an appendix to a p.aper '' The Shiheo Dialect of 
Arabic ", iioinlay Journal R.A.S., April, 1902. 
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not the unique and perplexing Arabic of their fellow Shihuh 
tribesmen of the mountains (they have one feature in common, 
namely the stressing of the r as in an Irish brogue, — the 
Urdu j) but the Omani dialect, a dialect of Arabic that is 
to say, which, judged by local standards, is free from foreign 
accent or contamination. 

My word list of Kumzari admits of the following summary : 

Words. % 

(a) "Words related to Persian roots . . 246 = 44 

{h) Words related to Arabic roots . . . 186 = 34 

(c) Words untraced ..... 121 = 22 


Total 


oo3 words. 


A point of interest is that while Kumzari is non-Arabic 
in grammatical structure, and its words akin to Persian 
roots are one-third more numerous than those akin to Arabic 
ones, the pronunciation of the oft-recurring long alif “ 1 ” is 
a flat a sound, that accords with the Arabic value of that 
character, and not its Persian value. ^ 

Kumzari has no y- sound. In words of Arabic derivation 1 
is generally substituted or sometimes =, e.g. (Ar.) (K.) 

I The Interior mountain iSluhuh use an Arabic dialect which in this 
connection is anomalous, for their “alif" has a Persian value (as aw) ;j 

often becomes r, and there are other sound values foreiin to local or Badawin 
standards (see Appendix A). And this despite the facts— 

_(i) Arabic is their only language (see Appendix A). They know not 
Kumzari or Persian and being mountain Badus are les.s exposed than the 
K-Umazara to external influences. 

(ii) They are in racial appearance distinct from the Kumazara, who are 
probably of South Persian origin. (The generic name Shihuh locally 

SoS.r ethnologioally unsatis- 

( 111 ) They have a tradition of Sabian origin from the Yemen ; and their 
physiognomy is Semitic Customs of both elements, some of them unique 
m the Arabian peninsula, and a description of the habitat are the subject 

19-7- Th “iT' r *”r, -i.ian Soaety, vol. xv. 

19_8, The ilusandam Peninsula and its people, the .Shihuh.” 
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(Ar.) (K.) dfj\, (Ar.) (K.) 

“ difficult ”, “ crooked ”, “ fort The sound values of J» 
and j are rare : comparatively rare, a has occasionally 

the sound value of the Urdu a, e.g. duraz ja “ long J 
is sometimes a lisped is as in ■dli J “ woman j has the 
Urdu value j, e.g. ^ of Arabic derived words 

sometimes changes to ii, e.g. (K.) (At.) <tlsls. may 

become a or e.g. (Ar.) o (K.) ojAd, (Ar.) a1 ^ (K.) 
caravan ”, “ tree ”, “ locust ”. 

Grammatical Rules of Kumzari 
The Personal Pronoun 


I 


may’am 



Thou 


tOU'J 



He or she 


yiheh 


Si. 

We 


mdhim 



You (male or female) 

^uma'eh 



They (male 

or female) 

yehin 


0 .o' 

t>L 

More commonly : 

— 




I 

meh 


(e 

as in “ met ”) 

Thou 

to 

y 

(o 

„ “toll”) 

He or she 

yeh 1 

or lyeh 

(e 

» “yet”) 
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We 

mah 


{a 

,, “ malt ”) 

You (male or female) 

shumah' 


(a 

„ “path”) 

They (male or female) 

sh£n 


(e 

„ “pent”) 

As suffixes for possessive pronouns, the latter 

are employed, 


e.g. 

kdfileh caravan 




kdfile'meh my caravan 4. JLs l_J 


sogh 

dog (sing.) 

(pl-) 


My dog 

(dogs) sugh'nieh 

saghdmeh 

A.4l._J* — .w 

Thy dog 

,, sugh'td 

> 

saghd'td 

^ I—*—*" 

His or her dog 

,, sugh'yeh 

’ > 

A saghdyeh 

A,_u:i. 

Our dog 

,, su(jh'7mh 

• » 

^ ^ 

A_*ji.^ saghdmah 

*,.■»■** 

Your dog 

e 

, , sugh' shumah' A 

— saqhdshumah' 


Their dog 

,, sugh'sken 

saghdshen 



The Article 

The article agrees with the noun in number. It is formed 
by a suffix as follows : — 

Indefinite (sing.) eh or te is or a" where noun has 

vowel or is ending. 

Definite (sing.) o or to j\ or y 
Indefinite (pi.) 

Definite (pi.) in or en 
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Man murdk ; woman zank dl* j ; tree shid'reh 

birds tayren. 


The man 

murd'kb 

"‘C' ^ 

A man 

murd'keh. 

A) 

A tree 

shid’reteh 

jJLi. 

The tree 

sh id' retd 

y 

Birds 

tayren 


The birds 

tayren'in 

b'lA 


The Noun 

Nouns have no gender. 

There is no diminutive form. 

f 

The plural is formed bv adding en or an jl jl. 


e.g. 



Father 

hap 


Dog 

sogh 


Bird 

tayr 


Caravan 

kdfileh 

UiiT 


Fathers 

bapan 


Dogs 

saghan 


Birds 

tayren 


Caravans 

kafile’en 



The final n of a plural noun form is elided, when the noun 
has a pronominal suffix, and the link vowel is usually then 
stressed, but not invariably so, e.g. ; — 


Caravans kdfileen 
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My caravans 

Mfilaimeh 

Aids 15" 

Dogs 

saghen 


Our dogs 

saghameh 


Women 

zanken 


Tlieir women 

zankeshen 


Summary : — 

An animal 

haiwaneh 


The animal 

haiu-ano 

0 

y 

Animals 

liaiu-anin 

yr 

The animals 

haiwan'enin 

» 

yy 

Your animal 

haiimn' ^anah' 

- - 

Your animals 

Jiaiwan’ enshumah' 

( 

There is no dual form. 

All numbers from two upwards take the plural, e.g. : — 

One sheep 

yek ah os 


Two sheep 

doh ah 6 sen 


Three sheep 

soh ghosen 

y 

9 y • 

Eleven sheep 

yaz'data ghosen 

Cy ^ 

One hundred sheep 

hazaratta ghosen 

‘cy^ L"3j^ 
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No distinction would appear to be made between ordinal 
and cardinal numbers. 

A modified set of numbers is in peculiar use for human 
beings. (For the most part the vowel of the ordinary numbers 


is then modified and the suffix 



“ individual ” added ; 


and from 7 upwards suffix is substituted for suffix 


Thus : — 


1 

yeh 


1 person 

yehlcay 


2 

doh 


2 persons 

duJchas 


3 

soil 


3 persons 

sukkas 


4 

char 


4 persons 

^ar'kas 


5 

panj 


5 persons 

pan'jikas 

• 'sCtfl 

6 

shi^ 

Q 

A 

6 persons 

shisk'kas 


7 

haf'ia 

-- 0 

7 persons 

haf'kas 

0 e. 

60 

^as’ta 

^ 9 y' 

60 persons 

shas'kas 

° "C ° 

JV- 


Numbers have no gender, e.g. : — 
Two bull camels dohjdmilen 

Two cow camels doJi ndga^en 
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The Adjective 

The adjective like the noun has no gender. It agrees with 
the noun and pronoun in number. The forms are as follows : — 

Indefinite (sing.) eh o 


Definite (sing.) o 


Indefinite (pi.) ) 

Definite (pi.) | 

B e “fr 

jl jl 

A big man 

murd'keh gay'peh 

xS^ vU 

The big man 

murd'ko gd'po 

xT'f 

The big men 

murd'ken gdpan 

*i.r i:;. 


The following forms occur with pronouns. 

Note that 1st person sing, and pi. are the same, also 2nd 
person sing, and pi. 


I am big 
Thou art big 
He or she is big 
We are big 


meh gaypaim 
to gay pa’ i 
iyeh gaypeh 
mah gaypa’im 


r 

XS Cl 

♦ - 


You (male and female) are big shumah' gaijpa’i 


They (male and female) are big ^en gaypen 

There is no diminutive. 

There is a comparative but no superlative. 
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The comparative has two numbers 

and is formed by 

suffixes, thus : 

: — 



Singular te'rah 



Plural te'rin 

P 

jy 

e.g. 



He is big 

yeh gaypeh 

ex' e ex' 

A, 

Y ** •• 

He is bigger 

yeh gup'tera 

i' 

^ Y •• 

She is small 

yeh chik'eh 


She is smaller 

yeh ^ikt'erak 

^ A.I 

This is black 

lyeh siy’eh 

e-;e x' i 

aL— <> 1 

This is blackei 

iyeh siyet'erah 

e x'x' x’ 1 

I am fat 

meh saMti’im 

» X" 

He is fatter 

yeh saMterah 

XX • X* 

O Ai 

The tall ship 

jehd'zo dnrd'zd 


These are tall 

aishin'ena durd'zin 

j jl 

Those are taller ashin'ena durdz'terin 

jyjlji 1:^1 


The Verb 

There are no gender distinctions. 

There is no infinitive form. 

Such a phrase as “ I wished to go ” is expressed “ I wish 
I go ”, as it would be in colloquial Arabic. Similarly, “ He 
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agrees to buy ” by “ He agrees be buys Taking the 3rd 
person singular past tense (as in Arabic) as a basis, four 
different verb forms are then represented in the following 


examples ; — 

(I) He asked suwdl'gid'i^ or 



suwalgur'dish 



(II) He struck buzur'dish 

(HI) He sold foshnid'ish 




(IV) He ran burwad 




It would appear that the terminations gidish, dish, and d are 

all parts of the auxiliary verb gid'ish or gur'dish 

y ^ 

(he took, he made), hence their elimination in 

certain conjugations. "What remains after this process is 
applied to 3rd person singular past tense may be taken 

as the root. It is generally triliteral, e.g. bgr j dfL, 

f sh n 1) t_i, hnv i j 


Suivalgid'ish would appear to be the most regular verb 
form. The vocabulary shows the verbs for begun, cut, 
spoke, played, obeyed, rode, swam, walked, wrote, worked 
to be all of this form. 

The imperative is formed by adding to the root the suffix 
kin (sing.) kai (pi.) e.g. suwalkin ■cfS\ 


mejemekin 



rukubkai 



shnaukai 
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The past participle is formed by the suffix gurseh 

P ^ ^ 0 c ^ 

(sing.) , gursin (pi.) j smvdV gur' sin 




0 


mejeniegur' sin y , rukubgur' sin 


0 


The present and past tenses are as follows : — 

Past Tense. Present Tense. 


meh 

suualgudum 


siiu'dltikuni’ 

\ 

to 

suudl'gi'di 

l_^ j) 

suu'dltikV 


yeh 

sinmVgi'dish 

1 jL- \ 

suu'ditikeh' 


mah 

smvdlgu'dim 

» '^11 • 

suu'dliikum' 

^A.) (J ' y-^ 

sJiuma 

snwdlgi'di 


suivdJtiki' 

■j3j\ y lA 

slien 

siiwdlgi'din 

e S' ^ 

cJ Cx^ 

sim-dltikin' 

yis J ^ 


A comparison of this regular form (I) and the irregular 
forms (II), (III), and (IV) is as follows ; — 


3rd Person 
Form. Sing. Past. 

(I) suu'dlgi'dish 



3rd Person 

Sing. Present. Imperative. 

suicdltikeh' smvdlkin 



Past 

Participle. 

suivdlgur' seh 



(II) biizur'dish 




bizaina 


e e ^ 



bizen (s.) 



bizur’seh (s.) 


0 ^ 0 ^ 



bizainah (pi.) bizur'sen (pi.) 
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3rd Person 

3rd Person 


Past 

Porm. Sing. Past. 

Sing. Present. 

Imperative. 

Participle. 

(Ill) burwad 

turwa’eh 

burwd (s.) 

burivaseh (s.) 

» ^ f 

% 

t 

1" 



OtlJ J 


‘I- 



burwdnah (pi.) 

burwasen (pi.) 




9 ^ ^ ^ 



A. 

J. 

(IV) foshni'dish 

tafoshna 

foshin (s.) 

foshniseh (s.) 



* * 1 

Cryj-^ 

9^ ,9 • 



foshinah (pi.) 

fd^nisin (pi.) 



» t 

AlZji 


In (II) the 

present tense and imperative would 

appear to 


belong to another verb hazan'dish ; or alternatively 

the j of the past tense becomes j in the present tense or 
vice versa. 

In (III) initial b of root becomes cZj t in present tense. 

In (IV) an initial is prefixed in the present tense. The 
three forms are identical in their mode of forming (a) the past 

participle by the suffix (sing.) and or 

(pi.), seh (sing.), sen, sin (pi.) ; (6) the imperative plural 
by the suffix Ai naJi. 

The past tense conjugations of the forms (II), (III), and 
(IV) are as follows : — 

(II) (III) (IV) 

meh huzur'dum buricadum foshnidum 
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(11) 

(III) 

(IV) 

to 

buzur'di 

biirwadi 

foshnidi 


C 0 

j' 

• C 

y 


yeh 

burzur'dish 

burwad 

foshnidish 



0 ^ } 0 


mah 

huzur'dim 

hurivadim 

fo^nidim 





• 1 • 

0 » 

shuma 

buzur'deh 

buncadeh 

foshiideh 


a5jJ.i ‘U-ij 



shen 

buzur'din 

burwadin 

foshnidin 


e, 0 f 0 ^ 

0 ^ 

• t 

0^ 



The present tense of the same forms : — 


meh 

bizainum 

r ^ -- 

y 

i “ y 

tunca'um 

fi5y 

t 

tafoshium 

V* •» 

to 

bizaini 


tum-a’i 

f 

<^'3y 

tafoslpii 

• “a •- 

yeh 

bizaina 

, 0 ^ «✓' 

tunva’a 

} 

aIj j 

tafoskna 

00 » ^ 

mah 

bizainim 

0 ^ ^ 
f*-}iy 

turwa’im 

(^;'3y 

tafoshnim 


shuma 

bizaineh 


tunva’eh 

A 13 J 

tafoshneh 

A 1 

shen 

bizainin 


turwa’in 

«' > 
ji3y 

tafoshnin 

T“ 


In (III) an aspirate a is sometimes substituted for the 
Jiamza » . 

Verbs of form (II) e.g. “ he imderstood 

Verbs of form (IV) e.g. “ he ate ”, “ he arrived ”. 

The negative both for verb and adjective is formed by the 

suffix na L". 
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There are no verbs “ to be ” and ‘ to have , e.g. : — 


I shall not ask 
He has not struck 
This is heavy 
This is not heavy 


meh smcdlt-ihim' na 
yeh biizur'dish na 
an sangiya 
an sangiya na 



As in Arabic the equivalent of the verb “ to have ” takes the 
form of “ with ” followed by the prenominal suf&x. Thus ; — 


I have = with me 
Thou hast = with you 
He has = with him or her 
We have = with us 
You have = with you 
They have == with them 


u'd'nxeli 


wd'to 


tcd'yeh 

4 ) 13 

ud'rnah 


tea' shumah' 


ivd'shen 

t 1 X' 

• '■ ? 


The following are a few simple sentences in Kumzari ; — 
“ The big ship arrived before morning.” 

jaWzd I gopo | gubail \ sdbah | Mined \ 

The ship | the big | before | morning | arrived | 

“ The small man left yesterday.” 

murt'ko | clii'kd | dushfin \ reft | 

The man | the small j yesterday | left | 
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A small man is not fat.” 


murt'heli \ cM'keJi | saMte \ nd 
A man | a small | fat j not 


L; 




The big woman left yesterday.” 

zan'hd \ go'po \ dush'ln \ reft 
The woman | the big | yesterday | left 






The big women left yesterday.” 

zan'ken \ gd'pan | dush’in \ ref'tin 
The women | the big | yesterday | left 




A big woman died yesterday.” 

zan'keh | gaij'peh \ du^'ln | murd 
A woman | a big | yesterday | died 


-3Cl; j 


A handsome man fell from the house.” 

murt'keh \ juwdneh | kuft \ peh \ Mdn'dgd 
A man | a handsome | fell | from ] the house 

A) I ^ 

A beautiful woman fell from a house.” 


1 juwdn'eh | 

kuft 1 

peh 

1 khdn'uaeh 

1 a beautiful 

1 fell 

1 from 

1 a house 
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“ The handsome man fell from my house.” 

murt'lco I juwd'no \ kuft | peh | Mdn'meh 
The man | the handsome | fell | from | my house 

. - A M ^ << > 

A. «.! A) J ^ I 


■ The beautiful woman fell from her house.” 

zan'ko \ juwdno \ kuft | peh \ khdniyeh' | 

The woman | the beautiful | fell | from | her house 


•".1 

A.J A) ^ I _ 


“ If you do not eat you will die.” 

kd \ to I itko'rl \ nd ] tim'iri 
If I you I eat | not | you will die 


Is (Sj I J* ^ 


The Wazir is strong.” 

U'azVro \ qu'wet | m'di 
The Wazir] strength | in 


Cjyi 5 


Falsehood or truth.” 


duroqh 

1 U'a’ld 1 rds'ti j 

Falsehood 

1 or 

1 truth 1 

“ I asked you.” 

meh 1 suwdl 

1 ^0 

1 gi'dum j 

I 1 ask 

1 you 

1 made to | 

“ I and he together.” 

meh 1 wa | 

yeh 

1 wa'un'gar \ 

I 1 and 1 

he 

1 together 
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“ I want to strike.” 

tatum I bazainum | 
I want I I strike | 


“ He struck me.” 

yeh I huzur'dish meh 
He I struck me 







“ I sold firewood yesterday.” 

vieh\ dush'ln \ hay'magh\fdsk'nidum 
I I vesterdav I firewood I sold 






lk: 




“ I will buy firewood to-morrow morning.” 

7neh I nuu'dz sdbah \ Jiay'magh \ taJchairum 
I I to-morrow morning | firewood | will buy 










“ Good morning.” 

chdbetna | sabah \ burl | 
How are you (?) | morning | good | 







“ Good evening.” 

chabetna 
How are you (?) 


mes'iya | buri 
evening | good 
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KIBIZARI VOCABULARY 

1. Tile system of transliteration employed has been that 
of the Royal Asiatic Society with the following modifications : 
^ I have used ^ not d, as the local sound value would 

thus seem best represented. 

^ I have used dh not z for the same reason. 

!s' when final has been transliterated “ ah ” or “ eh ” 
according to the sound value of the vowel and because 
there is a suspicion that the !s is not silent. 

jl I have used o when it represented the Enghsh value, 
and au when it had the diphthong sound oiv. 

^1 = ay as in “ hay ” or ai as in Kaiser ” according to 
sound value. 

The/oii^a has been transliterated a or e in accordance with 
its sound value. 

2. Here and there the definite article o has been left 
appended to the noun. The reason in such cases is that 
the word is scarcely ever met with except in this form, e.g. 
(the) moon, (the) heavens, (the) sun, 

3. As regards the words themselves, it may be observed 
that war terms, e.g. castle, dagger, tower, flight, spear, 
are of Arabic derivation. The word for spear would 
appear to be derived from the word U, no longer in use in 
local colloquial Arabic. Oddments of neighbouring Omani 
tribes still carry the spear, but invariably call it 

TunYih. The Kumzari word for sword is an exception 
to the above rule. 

4. In the remarks column K. = Kumzari. 

Ar. = Arabic. 

P. = Persian. 

P.6.D. = Persian (Persian 

Gulf Dialect), 
(coll.) — colloquial. 
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Kuhzari Dialect of the ^ihuh Tribe 
Oman-Arabia 


English. 

Kumzdri in Latin 
Character, 

Kuynzdri in Arabic 
Character. 

Remarks, 

whence derived. 

“A” 


0 


9 

abandoned he 

weshtish 

A? * * 

P.G.D. 


able he was 

raidish 

A. ® 



above 

haleh 


P. 

vl; 

abuse 

dishmal 


P. 


afrit 

afrit 

e $ 

e 0 .1 

At. 


after 

paiyeh 


P. 

•• V 

afternoon 

pishtu 

A 

.**>1 



air 

kol 

jr 



always 

dom 


Ar. 

G: b 

anchor 

lungail 

'S^ 

possibly Arabo- 
Portuguese. 

anchored he 

sodish 

9 9 y' 



animal 

Jiaiwan 

9 

Ar. 


and 

iva 

3 

Ar. 


anger 

zur 

r 

9 , 
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English. 

Kumzdri in Latin 
Character, 

Kumzdri in Arabic 

Character. Bemarhs, whence derived. 

angry lie was 

zur giidish 




arms 

sJah 


Ar. 


arrived lie 

raisid 

0 0 ^ 

P. 


as 

in^eh 

4^; 1 

p. (?) 


ask (imp.) 

suicdVkin (s.) 


P. andAr. 


sinval'kai (pi.) 



asked he 

suicfd gi'dish 

P. and Ar. 


ate he 

Mor 

9 9 y' 

P. 


autumn 

sher'imah 




axe 

yurz 


P.G.D. palm- 
frond, P. mace 

“B” 





back 

kdmar 


P. 

-<r t 

bad 

ban' j eh 

^ ^ c ^ 



badu 

hoy 

0 0 

P. moun- 
taineer 


baisari 

baysarl 


Ar. 


barber 

hissayn 

0:r^ 


Cj'-^ 

barley 

jah 

p 

P. 
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Kumzari in Latin Kumzari in Arabic 


English. 

Character. 

Character. 

Bemarks, 

whence derived. 

basket 

zumhil 

}■ 

O 1 0 . 

Ar. 


bastard 

wet hdrameJi 

<■* Cj} 

Ar. 


bat 

fair 

harmain 



beach 

chdf 

LilV 



beard 

risk 

0 0 

P. 


because 

biseb' 

0 ^ 

Ar. 


before 

tay'ghur 

® .. 



began he 

bid i' yah 
yi'dish 

e . 



belly 

shuJcion 

Q 

P. 


below 

zlrin 

♦ ® • 

P. 

J-J 

big 

gayp 


P.G.D. 

°s 

bird 

tayr 


Ar. 


bit he 

hha’adish 




black 

siy’eh 

0 i. 

P. 


blanket 

hafays 

» o'. ^ 

Ar. 





(swaddling clothes) 
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Kumzdri in Latin 
Character, 

Kumzdri in Arabic 

Character. Rema rhs. 

whence derived. 

blood 

khnwayrn 

0 0 / 

P. 





P.G.D. 

uA- 

blue 

ziraq 


Ar. 


bone 

Mar 


P. 

jU. 

book 

hitab 


Ar. 


born 

zdseh 

i_„lj 

P. (?) 

•a-TI j 

bought he 

Mayridish 


P. 


boy 

role 


P.G.D. 


brackish 

sorin 

• 9 ^ 

P.G.D. 

> 

branch 

shaghat or 


P. 



ruk'in 

cA ■> 



brass 

shi'beh 

9 

a * 

Ar. 

<)Ju 

brave 

mard 

t 

P. manly 


brazier 

kuicdr 

:'T 

Ar. 


breakfast 

nashta 


P. 

Ll^I; 

breast 

sino 

» e 

P. 
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English. 

Kumzari in Latin 
Character. 

Kumzari in Arabic 
Character. 

Remarks, 

tohence derived. 

bring (imp.) 

biyaiy 


P. 

jjLa 

•* * 




P.G.D. 


brought he 

u'ddish 




but 

IdJcin 


Ar. 


butter 

zib'deh 

0 x' B ^ 

oA) j 

Ar. 


by (in) 

naMd 

Li; 



“ C ” 





camel (bull) 

jdrnel 

J-L. 

Ar. 

'JA 

camel (cow) 

ndgah 

iT ij 

Ar. 

Ail; 

caravan 

hdfileh 


Ar. 

•dils 

castle 

lidleh 


Ar. 

Ajilii 

cat 

gurbaqh 

.'f' 

P. 


cave 

gaud 

B e 





9 



cheap 

ur'zen 

jjjl 

P.G.D. 





P. 

j'jjl 

cheek 

Mish 




chicken 

murau 

0 

P. 

. > 
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English. 

Kumzari in Latin 
Character. 

Kumzari in Arabic 
Character. 

Remarks, 

whence deriied. 

child 

rok (m.) 


P.G.D. 



ditk (f.) 


P. 


Christian 

nasrd'ni 


Ar. 


clean 

fak 


P. 

ill 

» 

closed 

hab'niseh 

0 X- 



cloth 

Maylaq 

® .» 1 

Ar. 


cloud 

nim 

0 

«*> ^ 

r’ 

Ar. (?) 



“ Divine favour,” 
“ blessing.” 





P. dew 

r*’ 

club (axe) 

yurz or 

0 

P.G.D. 

palni-frond 



gurz 

jY 

P. mace 

jj 

coffin 

na’ish 


Ar. 

U^' 

cold 

sard 

e Q 

P. 


colour 

rang 

dTJ: 

P. 

j 

come (imp.) 

biyo 

Jd 

P.G.D. 

P. 

U 
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English. 

Kumzdri in Latin 
Character. 

Kumzdri in Arabic 
Character. 

Remarks, whence derived. 

came 

Jidmed 

X.U 

P. 

•A 4 I 

confusion 

rab'sheh 

e y' y 



copper 

sijr 

e 

Ar. 

Jua 

corpse 

mujit 

0 

At. 


crooked 

aug 

• ^ ? 
di^l 

Ar. 




9 t y 


crops 

zer’en 

jhj 

Ar. 


cultivator 

(gardener) 

buldr 

jUu 

y 

Ar. 


cup 

finjdn or 

9^9 

Ar. 

jUa 


finjdl 




curds 

raybin 

9 9 y 

Ar. 

!■ 

cut (imp.) 

qasai'kin (s.) 


Ar. 



qasakai (pi.) 

° " 



cut he 

qasai'gu'dish 


Ar. 

0^9 


“D” 

9 y' 9 y' 


dagger 


Man'jar 


At. 
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English. 

Kumzdri in Latin 
Character. 

Kumzari in Arabic 
Character. 

RemarkSy 

whence derived. 

date palm 

mugh 

° f 

cr 

p. 

t 

dates 

Jiur'meh 

y 

O 0 ^ 

p. 


daughter 

ditk 

y 

p. 

■ s 

daylight 

nur 

} 

» e , 

jy 

Ar. 

jy 

days of week ; 





Saturday 

seht 

e ey 

Ar. 

c.,^1 


Sunday 

had 

e ^ 

A>- 

Ar. 

A^Vl 

Monday 

du^am'biir 


P. 

• 

Tuesday 

sku^am'bur 


P. 


Wednesday 

charsjuint’bur 


P. 

A*1A/ ;L>- 

Thursday 

yanshsham'bur 

A A®. 

P. 


Friday 

jurndt 

oCU 

Ar. 

A*Jyl 

daywi (spirit, a) daywi 

9 9 y 

P. 


deaf 

isali 

' Ul 



dear 

gran 


P. 

'd'f 

deep 

ghizir 

9 • 

Ar. 

jy- 

dhow 

dddro 

9 y 9 ky 

Jjhb 
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English. 


Kumzari in Latin Kumzaii in Arabic 
Character. Character. 


Remarhs, whence derived. 


died he 

nnird 


p. 

difficult 

saheh 

b 

Ar. 

dirt 

gil 

•r 

P. 

disease 

hlmar 

b ^ b 

P. 

doctor 

taij'hib or 


Ar. 



b} ^ 



dol'h'iur 




(^jW. 


dog 

SOtjJi 


P. 


donkey 

Jchor 

b b y' 

P. 

y' 

door 

dor 

b b 

P. 

0 y 

drank he 

H or dish 

0 b b y' 

P.G.D. 


drink (imp.) 

hit or 

b b y' 

P.G.D. 

« 

drought 

mahal 


Ar. 


dry 

h ishJi 


P. 

e > 

dug he 

tihayna 




dwelt he 

nisht 

O 0 • 

P. 
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DIALECT OF 

THE 


English. 

Kumzuri in Latin 
Character. 

Kumzdri in Arabic 

Charade r. Bema rks. 

whence derived. 

early 

zctineh 

A .4^ J 



earring 

iambrd 

J 



earth (the) 

zamiijo 


P. 


east 

iqil 

O, t 



east wind 

kdsjfi 

' A 

Ar. (coll.) 

yf 

easy 

seheleh 


Ar. 

1 

u’r“ 

eat (imp.) 

IJldr 

0 6^ 



OO 

Maig 


P.G.D. 

lA'u. 

empty 

rayzagh 

9 



enemy 

Mmy-iim 

© 0.^ 

Ar. 

r" 

evil 

sharr 


Ar. 

A 

eye 

chom 

9 O ..r' 

(JT 

P. (?) 

A 

eyebrow 

hay jib 

0 

Ar. 


“ F ” 





face 

rail 

0 

P. 

} 

3j 

falsehood 

ditrugh 

o 

• f r 

P. 


family 

roren 

e 

• --'Ox' 

JjJj 
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Kumzari in Latin Kumzari in Arabic 


English. 

Character. 

Character. 

Eemarks, whence derived. 

far 

dur 

to. 

P. 


father 

bap 

t 

y * 

P. 







fear 

turns 


P. 

yy 

feared he 

tursidish 


P. 


feather 

parr 

o 

P. 

y 

fell he 

heft 





kuft 




female (a.) 

zankeh 

a3:Jj 

P. woman 

jj 




P. 


fever 

tau 

y 


• 

y 




P.G.D. 

y 

fight (imp.) 

jiing'kin (s.) 

ifdCL 





0 c* 

P. 



jung'kai (pi.) 




finger 

lin'kit 

'yy 



finished he 

Malas'bur 

e * o 

Ar.P. 










P. 

^"1 

fire 

hdti^ 

' -rUt 






P.G.D. 


firewood 

haymagh 


P.G.D. 
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Kumzari in Latin Kumzdri in Arabic 


English. 

Character. 

Character. 

Remarks, whence derived. 

fish 

ml 


P. 


fished he 

ml wadish 




fishing hook 

go’el 




fishing line 

ni^ bil or 





barhar 




fishing net 

lay 

y 

Ar. (?) 


fish spawn 

sogah 




fled he 

hajabur 

e* ^ ^ 

Ar. 

^W' 

flower 

icard 


Ar. 


food 

liJidrdin 


P. 


foot 

pd 


P. 

L 

■* 

forehead 

sandoh 

e 

e ^ ^ 



fort 

kdleh 

JiT 

Ar. 


fought he 

jimg gid'ish 


P. 


fox 

rayu 

e ^ 



friend 

sahib 


Ar. 
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Kumzdri in Latin Kumzdri in Arabic 


English. 

Character. 

from 

peh 

“G” 


garment 

kisweh 

gazelle 

ghdzel 

get up (imp.) 

sakho (s.) 


sayikko (pi.) 

girdle 

mihzam 

glass 

qalds 

go (imp.) 

hard 

goat 

gos'nah 

God 

Allah 

gold 

ukh cheh 


sarkh 

good 

kliair 

gradually 

iyeh indo lyeh Ai 

grass 

giya 

grave 

gayr 


Character. 

Remarks, whence derived. 

t 



Ax, 

yu 

Ar. Jijfr 




Ar. 




P- 

ill 

Ar. aJSI 

© » f 

a • 1 

K. ukhcheh = 

a 1 

“ money ”. 

© 

♦ 

P. surkh = red ; 


possibly “ red metal 

© » 


5 



p. 

if 

p- jjT 
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English. 

Kumzari in Latin 
Character. 

Kii77i2ar{ {71 A rabic 

Character. Remarks, 

whence dericed. 



c 

P. 


green 

sauz 


P.G.D. 


“H” 





hair 

mu 

4 

-✓ 

P. 

f 

y* 

hammer 

mat'raqeh 

0 

Ar. 


hand 

dist 

0 

0 

P. 


happened 

hur 

.) 

W. 



happiness 

fa rah 

c'> 

Ar. 

cJ 

happy 

farahak 


Ar. 

c-> 

harbour 

ban'dar 

j'XL ) 

Ar. 

jAl) 

he 

yeh or lyeh 

••c ►* 



head 

sor 

9 

J J-^ 

P. 


headache 

sardar 


P. 


heart 

dil 

j? 

P. 

e 

J:? 

heat 

gurm 


P. 


heavens (the) 

asmayno 


P. 





P.G.D. 

jyr-1 


r- 


i 


( 


i 


\ 

r 


I 


I 
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English. 

heavy 

heel 

hell 

here 

hole 

honey 

horn 

hot 

hour 

house 

hunger 

hurry 

hut (palm) 
“I” 

I 

idle 


Kumzdri ifi Latin Kumzdri in Arabic 

Character. Character. Remarks, whence derived. 

san'gi 



uxigzet 
hatch 6 

ayu'O or aiyo 

hhahq or 

gamhil 

a sal 

qarn 

gurm 

sa’at 

hhanagh 

gushnagh 

zamih 

sirhh 

meh, 

ajeza 


Vi)') J 




j.tJ 3 


e 0.'' 

»• • 



Ar. (coll.) 



Ar. 


oj 

Ar. 


(f 

P. 

r/ 

o f" 



Ar. 

<_C-l 

e 

P. 

A) \i. 

e y'O 

P. 


e ^ 

Olj 

o 

"" 1 

Ar. 
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THE KUMZARI DIALECT OF THE 


Kumzari in Latin Kumzdri in Arabic 


English. 

Character, 

Character. 

Remarks, whence derived. 

if 

kd 

V 



impossible 

tobit'na or 





to’it'na 




in 

indl 

0 



infant 

roki chik (m.) 


P.G.D. 



or ditki chik (f.) 



dX^CL.i.S 

mV 

infidel 

kafir 


Ar. 


ink 

darman \ 

kitdbit *^1 



inside 

indor 

37-ii] 

P. 

jA) 1 

instead of 

jdga 




intelligent 

dqil 


Ar. 

J»U 

iron 

hain 

0 ^ 

P. 

a*' 

island 

jayziru 


Ar. 


“ J ” 





Jew 

Yahudi 


Ar. 


jinn 

jin or daym 

0 

ufi: 






Ar. 

O-’T- 
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Kumzdri in Latin 

Kumzari in Arabic 



English. 

Character. 

Character. 

Remarks, 

whence derived. 

journey 

safar 


Ar. 

■*** 

judge 

qadJii 


Ar. 


“K” 








P. 


key 

halil 







P.G.D. 

■JA' 

kind 

Icayrim 


Ar. 


kindness 

Mr am 

Aj 

Ar. 


kiss 

buz 

• 

P. 

^y. 

khasab 

Masab 




knife 

Mrd or 


P. 



bay'shflk 

dLYi; 








lamb 

rorayhosin 




lame 

lang 

dCi 

P. 





P.G.D. 


last night 

dusfun sko 

® ♦ S 






P. 


late 

aMar gi'seJi 

‘ 1 

or 1 


•V «- 




Ar. 



akhar huseli 

>1 




JRAS. OCTOBER 1930. 


53 
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Kum^ri in Latin Kumzari in Arabic 


English. 

Characttr. 

Character. 

Remarks, 

whence deriied. 

laughed he 

Jihanidish 

if. 

p. 

Aj 

laughter 

Miaynaghen 


p. 

aA1;>- 

lead 

risds 


At. 


leg 

pd 

u 

t 

P. 

L 

t 

letter 

Mat 

Ja.>- 

Ar. 


light (weight) 

suwok 


P. 


lightning 

har'qin 


Ar. 


like 

inckeh 

V J.; 1 

P. 


lip 

Id 


P. 


little (adj.) 

chik 

c 





V 

0 > • 

P. 


little (adv.) 

han'duk 



lizard 

abrdraJi 



\ 



lobster 

shangau 




locust 

gdrid 


Ar. 

j>- 

loin cloth 

jdmagh 

0 

^-<1 >- 

P. 

<<1 >- 

“ M ” 





mad 

gayn 

c/r-’ 

Ar. 

Cf*: 
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English. 

Kumzdri in Latin 
Character. 

Kumzdri in Arabic 
Character. 

Remarks, whence derived. 

made 

gi'dish 


P. 



(gur'dish) 


P.G.D. 


magic 

sahir 

• 

j=^ 

Ar. 


male 

murt'keh 


P.G.D. 


man 

murtk 

• ^ 

P. 


mankind 

bin adani 


Ar. 


many 

Haykeh 

0 •x' 

P. 

i}z^ 

married 

mast 

rafkhdna 

dol 

AI 

• 




mat 

haysir 


Ar. 


match 

darahdtsh 


Word not used in 
P.G.D. ; but made up 
of “ wood ” and “fire ”. 

meat 

gdsht 


P. 


medicine 

darman 




merchant 

taiyir 


Ar. 

jr^ 

milk 

sayrah 

9 ^ 9 ^ 

Ar. 


minute 

dtqiqah 

A.^1 i 

Ar. 

AslA> 
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THE 


English. 

Kumzdri in Latin 
Character. 

Kumzdri in Arabic 

Cha racte r. Bema rks. 

whence derii-ed. 

miserly 

ba il'eh 

o i , ey 

Ar. 


money 

id'll chah or 

gjiaz 

i 

0 ^ 0 1 

Persian *.i 

imaginary coin. ^ 

100 = 1 kran. 

month 

mai 


P. 

.U 

moon (the) 

maytau'o 

t>y}\zL 

P. 







more 

I'll gyle tar 




morning 

sdbah 


Ar. 


mosque 

misgid 


Ar. 


mother 

mam 

r'" 

Ar. 

f' 

mouse 

musldi chik 


P. 

aCja 




P.G.D. 


mountain 

kd 

r 

P. 

•r 

moustache 

shayrih 

• ex' 

A 

Ar. 

jU- 

mouth 

kar 

X 



mud 

gil 

y 

P. 

y 
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Kumzari in Latin Kumzari in Arabic 

English. Character, Character. Eemarks, whence derived. 

“ N ” 


nail 

mismar 

® 1 ^ 0 

Ar. 

jW* 

nail (finger) 

nihliin 

e • » 

P. 




** ® * •• 

P. tan = “ body 

naked 

tanpldarlii 


P. bi = “ without 




Presumahly 

dariti = 




“ clothes 


near 

naijzik 


P.G.D. 

4.J'' 






necessary 

lazim 

' -v 
cr 

Ar. 


neck 

gurdin 


P. 

o=f 

needle 

silziii 

e 

. . > 

OJj^ 

P. 


new 

no 

• « 

P. 

y 

news 

khahiren 

r ^ 

Ar. 

^Ul 



0 


A 

night 

sho 


P. 

* 





• 

no 

a' a or nd 

1 ; ’ ! 1 

a’a Ar. (coll.). 

na P. 

noise 

saut 

t ^ 

Ar. 

iZj 

none 

ichineh 
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DIALECT OF 

THE 


English. 

Kumzdri in Latin 
Character. 

Kumzdri in Arabic 

Character. Remarks ^ 

tcheyice derived. 

noon 

pishin 




north 

ga’o 

/ilT 



north star (the) 

ga’d 

;i ir 



north wind 

gahiyeh or 

Ajfc 15^ 




yahi 



% 

nose 

nokJiaret 

o X" 

c/j-y 

Ar. 

^3cl_« A 

nostril 

hhabq 

0 e 

Ar. (coll.) 

6-h 

not 

no, 

L; 

P. 

4)’ 

nothing 

ichnah 

0 



now 

sa’teh 

e 

Ar. 

AtLJl 

nut 

goz 


Ar. 


Numbers : — 





1 

yeh 

di: 

P. 

(-1 

2 

doh 


P. 


3 

soh 


P. 


4 

char 


P. 


5 

panj 

• e 

P. 

sri 
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w 

English. 

Kumzari in Latin 
Character. 

Kumzari in Arabic 
Character. 

Remarks, 

whence derived. 

6 

shish 

• » . 
ur 

P. 

A ♦ 

cr- 

7 

haf'ta 

0 

P. 

y 

‘ " 

8 

JicisJi td 


P. 

^ A ^ 

9 

na'hata 


P. 

*4) 

10 

da'hata 


P. 


11 

yaz’data 


P. 

a5jIj 

12 

duwdz’data 


P. 


13 

siz'data 


P. 


14 

char' data 


P. 


15 

pan^data 


P. 


16 

shandkdata 


P. 


17 

af'data 

Lta®! 

P. 


18 

aidata 

Lr^j 

P. 


19 

nozdata 

y" y' y 

P. 


20 

bista 

y 

P. 


30 

sita 

y 

y 

P. 


40 

^el'ta 

y 

P. 

ck- 
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Kurnzari in Latin Kumzdri in Arabic 


English. 

Character. 

Character. 

Eemarks, ■■ 

whence derived. 

50 

pan'jata 

V ■? 

p. 

oWl) 

r ♦ 

60 

skis'ta 


p. 

^ ^ A 

70 

haf'tata 

y' y 6 

p. 


80 

hashftata 


p. 

^LLIa 

90 

nodata 

y' y' b y" 

1 ) i yi 

p. 


100 

su'tata 

yy 

\ 

p. 


200 

duwais'ta 

1 ^ 

U — 

p. 


300 

saisatta 


p. 


1000 

hdzaratta 


p. 


“ 0 ” 





obeyed be 

tayu gu'dish 


Ar. 

Ac-ll? 

offspring 

ror 

B 

J-JJ 



often 

hdrabdra 




old man 

korkhudd 


P. leader 
or chief 

1*A5cz5^ 

onion 

pirnaJi 

Oy e 

•* V 



open 

u'dkiseh 

iSr, 



or 

wold 

V3 

Ar. (coll.) 

'^y 
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Engli,sh. 

Kumzdri in Latin 
Character. 

Kiunzdri in Arabu 
Character. 

Remarks, 

U'Jience derived. 

orphan 

laytimah 


Ar. 


oyster 

mahar 


Ar. 


“P” 

pain 

dur 

> 

P. 


paper 

Mghurd 


Ar. 


pardon 

dfu 


Ar. 


pass (mountain) 

aqabah 

* ^ ^ 

Ar. 

‘Lie- 

• 

peace 

pdJi 


Ar. 


pearl 

jor 

C ^ y' 

Ar. 


pen 

qdlem 

;)Cii 

Ar. 


penis 

l-aijr 


P. 

Jf 

people 

dd'emi 

& 

1 

y 

Ar. 


perfume 

urf 

t- 

Ar. 


place 

jdga 

in. 

P. 

u 

plain 

blh 

» 

Ar. coll. 
(Shihuh) 


plaster 

7} ura 

(Sjy 

Ar. (coll.) 

iSj y 
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Kumzdri in Latin 

Kumzdri in Arabic 


English. 

Character. 

Character. 

BemarkSy 

whence derived. 

played he 

haz gu'dish 

•a .S •)" 

P. 


plenty 

Mayleh 


p. 


plough 

hays 

ft ft 

p. 


pool 

burkah 


Ar. 


poor man 

huzd 

'i 

P.G.D. 

-S’. 

pot cooking 

qizan 


Turkish 


pottery 

jahlah 

ft 1® 

Ar. (coll.) 

• 

prawn 

rubiydn 


Ar. (coll.) 


pray 

nuwdz 

yy 

P. 


present 

aywum 

p 

ft ^ ft j 

r-' 



present (gift) 

lik 

dl! 



pretty 

shirin 

9 

P. 

ol- c" 

price 

qJmet 

ft •«' ft ^ 

At. 


prison 

habas 

ft 

Ar. 

CT^ 

prophet 

nehi 

ft ^ 

Ar. 

(J 

purse 

kis 

hT 

Ar. 
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Kumzari in Latin Kumzari in Arabic 


English. 

“Q” 

Character. 

Character. 

Remarks, 

whence derived. 

quarrelled he 

zuwandds 




quickly 

zdmeh 

e 

aA.Ij 



“R ” 

rain 

bar am 

"'1 ■' 

P.G.D. 

P. 

bij\ 

rainbow 

qin^ahd 




ran he 

buru'od or 

e e 




buru'adish 




rat 

mishk 

dLll.4 

y' 

P. 

SSCtys 

raw 

tdzagh 

i'iC- 

P. “ fresh 

” ftjlr 

razor 

setaragh 

'u- 

P. 


reaped he 

gedeh gi'dish 




red 

sirkh 

• 

e 

P. 

e 

rest 

rayahah 


Ar. 

4»-l j 

rest (imp.) 

huni (s.) 

• .0^ 

•• 




Jiumyeh (pi.) 

c P 



ring (jewellery) 

gister 


P. 

1 
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THE 


English. 

Kuynzdri in Latin 
Character. 

Kumzari in Arabic 

Character. Remarks^ whence derived. 

ripe 

bdligh 

C— 

Ar. 

(£• 

river (valley) 

ivaidl 

© © x' 

Ar. 


road 

tayra 

e ^ 

® ♦♦ 

Ar. 

• JlA 

rock (sea) 

ayr 

'JJ 



rock (land) 

hurd 

© 0 / 

V. 

P.G.D. 

“ stone ” 

rode he 

rukubu 

gi'dish 


Ar. 


room 

ghidafah or 





ghurafah 


Ar. 


root 

irq 

© 

Ar. 


rope 

bayn 

© ©^ 
Or). 

P. 

ai. 

rowing boat 

ma^uwah 

'"'•I" 

P.G.D. 

*1 

rug 

“S” 

na’t 

ol; 

Ar. 


saddle 

shiddd 

:i\xL 

Ar. 

iljLi 

sad 

ozar 

yA\ 



salt 

kh uicah 

9'C}- ^ 

d^>- 



sand 

din 

© 
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English. 

Kuinzdri in Latin 
Character. 

Kumzari in Arabic 
Character. 

ReynarkSy 

whence derived. 

sat he 

nishta 


p. 

ALli 

Satan 

Shaytdn' 


Ar. 


savage 

ko’l 

isT 

P. “ moun 
taineer ” 


scarce 

Jian'duh 




sea (the) 

deriyo 

t y' 6 y' 

P. 


seaweed 

yhaVen 




seal 

maJir 

t oy 

Ar. 

9y 

.Jt* 

seed 

baidar 

e ^ 9y 

Ar. 


sell (imp.) 

foshin (s.) 

e 0 » 




fdskinah (pi.) 

t 9 y 

^ A ® • 

A*— 



servant 

bishkdr' 


P. 

^ **♦ 

shaikh 

shaikh 

cr 

Ar. 

cr 

shallow 

riqq 

y 

Ar. 

v3j 

shark 

kuli 

JL 



shaved he 

san'di.^ 

o 9 .\ y 



she 

yeh or lyeh 

9 y l 9 y 

‘t_) 1 A_) 

** 



sheep 

yhosan 

9 y 

P. (?) 
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Kuinzdri in Latin Kumzari in Arabic 


English. 

Character. 

Character. 

He marks, whence derived. 

sliip 

jeJidz 


P.G.D. 

jW 

shirt 

shoulder 

Mali 

Jcitf 


Ar. I 


shriue (a) 

ziydreh 


Ar. 

ijlj 

sickle 

das 


P. 


sickness 

Miish nd 


P. not well 

* * \* 

silver 

uMichah 

siplreh 

V 

e ^ 

A3c>- I 

P. white with 
ul'hcheh money. 
Possibly white 

••V 


sit down 

hum (s.) 


metal money. 



huniyeh (pi.) 

A*) jX 



skin 

post 

e » 

P. 


sky (the) 

asmay'no 

$ 

I 

P. 

P.G.D. 

j\c^' 

slave 

zany air 

— 'J 

Ar. 

(Zanzibar) 


sleep (imp.) 

J^uu'dw (s.) 

0 } 

P. (not 
imperative) 



I'huivdwai (pi.) 

0 } 

P.G.D. 


slept he 

Mimvas'tah 

A- 

P. (?) 

Cki. 
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Kumzari in Latin Kumzari in Arabic 


English, 

slowly 

Character. 

. Jian’duk 
han'duk 

Character. 

e tx* e ^ e 

Remarks, 

whence derived. 

Bmall 

chik 

d\>. 

P. 

dU/" 

smallpox 

gid'iri 

** 

Ar. 


smoke 

dxir 

• e ^ 

P. (?) 


smoked he 

kayshidish 

•‘julT 

P. 

JlJlT 

snake 

mar 


P. 


sold he 

foshni'dish or 





fosknir'dish 




soldier 

asker 


At. 


solid 

jenied 

• 

At. 


son 

pas 

cri 

P. (?) 


sorrow 

hazen 


Ar. 


south 

sayil 

ar- 

Ar., possibly 

from star suliail utf" 

south wind 

say'll 


Ditto 


sowed he 

kash'idish 


P. 


sparrow 

sofsiif 


Ar. ? 

L C . 



spear 

qayn 

C ^ 

» ^ 

% 

Ar. 

li* 
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English. 

Kumzari in Latin 
Character. 

Kumzari in Arabic 
Character. 

KemarLs, 

whence derived. 

spoke he 

mejeme gi'dish 

0 c ^ 



spoon 

quf shell 


Ar. (coll.) 


spring (season) 

joiveh 

a 



spring (water) 

chom 


p.(0 


stand up 

qawumah or 





sahhd 



Ar. 


star 

starg 


P. 


steamer 

jihdz 01 jehdz 


P.G.D. 


stick 

bcikur 

y/T, 



stone 

raygJi 

c 

P. (?) “ .sand '■ d-SCi j 

storm 

skartagh 


Ar. (coll.) 


straight 

aijcW, 


Ar. 

Jac 

strength 

quwah 

?■ 

Ar. 

bji 

strike (imp.) 

bi'zen (s.) 

c 

P. 

bj. 


bizninah (pi.) 




struck he 

buzfi/di.^ 




sugar cane 

qab ,^akir 

O ^ L.i 

P. 
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English. 

Kumzari in Latin 
Character, 

Kumzari in Arabic 
Character. 

Remarks, whence derived. 

Sultan (the) 

sultdno 


Ar. 

jiu>- 

summer 

Tidmin 




sun (the) 

intdfd' 

1 

p. (?) 


sunrise 

intafeh 

taybala 




sunset 

hungo 


p. 

dCl 



Muadhdhin’s 

call to prayer. 

swam he 

shinau gi'dish 

* * * 

P.G.D. 


sweat 

araq 


Ar. 


sword 

shamskir 

* * A * A 

P. 

A A 

- 

ti rjp 





teeth 

dindn 

jl.O 

P. 


that 

an 

j' 

P. 


them 

^en 

e 



there 

anso 

% 

:^:;l 

P. 

UT 




P.G.D. (nasal n) 1 

these 

ya’an 

jIL 



they 

sfmn or shen 


P. 

jldj 


JEAS. OCTOBEE 1930. 


54 
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English. 

Kumzdri in Latin 
Character. 

Kumzari in Arabic 

Character. Remarks, 

whence derived. 

thigh 

faJchat 

• * • 

Ar. 


thing 

cMz 

e 0 

P. 


thirst 

chaynagh 

B 

6^ 



this 

lyah 

<CI 



thorn 

Tchdr 

jLi- 

P. 

jU 

those 

dnanah 

1 

P. 

WT 

thou 

to 

y 

P. 

y 

thunder 

ra’ad 


Ar. 


thus 

incheh 

Cii 



to 

hatta 


Ar. 


to-day 

rbzd 


P. 


together 

wa’unyur 

\ 



P.G.D. 


to-morrow 

nuwdz sabah 

' .1 >. 

P.G.D. 

“ Morning ” used 1 
for “ to-morrow” 

tongue 

zuwdn 

jbj 

P. 


took he 

gi'dish 

•‘jT 



tower 

burj 

0 o> 

At. 
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English. 

Kumzdri in Latin 
Character^ 

Kumzari in Arabic 

Character. Remarhs, whence derhed. 

town 

wtlaiyah 

A:y3 

Ar. 


tree 

shidreh 


Ar. 


tribe 

qay'hileh 

<d>l» 

Ar. 


truth 

rdstl 


P. 


“U” 





ugly 

bunj 

» V 



unun sabiyan 

umm sahy'ah 


Ar. 

"• r 

iimm zar 

mam zdr 

Jj 

Ar. 


understand 

danadish 




(( y )) 





vessel (craft) 

dadar 

Jib 



Venus 

za'harah 

C ^0 

Ar. 


village 

walaiyah chik 

dUAjVj 

A.P. 


virgin 

hi'kreh 


Ar. 

X 

“ W ” 





walked he 

maysh gid'ish 


Ar. 


wall 

lidwl 


At. 

iS j>- 

wanted he 

watidiA 
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DIALECT OF 

THE 


English. 

Kumzari in Latin 
Character. 

Kumzari in Arabic 

Character. Remarks, whence derived. 

war 

jung 

dX — !L>- 

P. 


war cry 

ne'debeh 

» . . 

Ar. 

aa; 

wash (imp.) 

chor (s.) 


P. 



chorai (pi.) 




washed he 

chistish 

0 ® 

P. 

•• * 





water 

hau 


P. 





P.G.D. 


waves 

harm 




we 

mah 


P. 

U 

weakness 

ta’if 


Ar. 


wealth 

pacha 

* » 



weU a (water) 

cho 


P. 


went 

reft 


P. 

09j 

west 

ghuMen 




west wind 

dferen 

' i 
'Sj3\ 

Ar. ? possibly 

dated with 
“ dust 

asso- 

whale 

sJmiihat 

e x* 

■Lj 
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English. 

Kumzdri in Latin 
Character. 

wheat 

gaynum 

when 

Tcayl 

where 

gdyd 

which 

kdram 

whisper 

nej'tveh 

white 

spir ■ 

whole 

hamu 

why 

chambo 

widow 

tarikeh 

wife 

zank 

window, small 

rozen 

window, large 

dansh 

winter 

dimestdn 


Kumzari in Arabic 

Character. Remarks, 

whence derived. 


P. 

'xT 




P.G.D. 



P.G.D. 

s 


Ar. 

^j4 

0 

P. (?) 



P. 


isc;;- 

Ar. 


0 ^ 

P. 

• • 

Jj 


P.G.D. 

dlij 

jj-jj 

P. 

jj-Jj 

» > 

P. 

42t) 

0 ^ 

P. 
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Kumzdri in Latin Kumzdri in Arabic 


English. 

Character. 

Character. 

Remarks, whence derived. 




P.G.D. 


with 

wdh 

1X3 

P. 

1 

without 

hdghd 

\lx 

Ar. ? 

-C*’. 



t 0 ^ 

P. 

jj 

woman 

zank 

di;j 




P.G.D. 

Ij j 

wood 

ddr 


P.G.D. 


work 

kdr 

X 

P. 

X 

work (imp.) 

kdrkin (s.) 





kdrkai (pi.) 


P. ditto 


worked he 

kdrgi'dish 

Lr-TX 

P. ditto 


wound 

awaqah 

(ij 

Ar. 

hindrance? 

Ailc-I 

write (imp.) 

katahu'kin (s.) 





katahukai (pi.) 


Ar. 


wrote 

katabagi' dish 


Ar. 


a Y ” 





year 

sdl 

jl:. 

P. 

JU 

yellow 

zurd 

0 e ^ 

P. 
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English. 

Kumzdri in Latin 
Character. 

Kumzdri in Arabic 

Character. Eemarks, whence derived. 

yes 

hay or na’am 

© } 

Ax. 

r^l 

yesterday 

dds^n 

® A. * 

P.G.D. 

Crr>^ 

you (sing.) 

to 

y 

P. 

y 

you (pi.) 

^mmd' 

ill 

P. 


youth 

Icork 




“Z” 





zar 

zdr 

j'j 

Ar. P.G.D. 

j'j 

zatut 

ziti (zutin) 


Ar. P.G.D. 



Appendix A 




Brief note on peculiarities of the Arabic used by the 
interior mountain Shihuh of Musandam Peninsula (not the 
Arabic of the Kumazara which is the Omani dialect) : — 

alif. The long a is pronounced as in Persian word jU-, e.g. 

JL^ is pronounced gabmcl, not jibal. 

is pronounced makaicn, not makdn. 

5 dhal, dhad have a hard d sound (i), e.g. lA* is pro- 
nounced Jiaw'da, not hadha. (The Shihuh value of this 
character is the same as the corrupt Egj^ptian or Palestinian 
value, not as the vmcontaminated Badu value which 
resembles more the English th in “ that ”.) 

tha has a hard t soimd (O), e.g. ■^>1* is pronounced tlaw'ta, 
not thald'tJia, again resembling the Egyptian value and not 
the Oman or Najdian value which is ih as in the English 
word “ thanks ”. 
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j waw has a slight suspicion of a n sound, e.g. 4l)[} is pro- 
nounced vallah rather than wallah. 

_jl au is pronounced o as in the Omani dialect, e.g. foQ 
(not as the English diphthong otv). 
j ray is pronounced or as the Urdu (j), thus jUa sounds 
more like sor than sar. 

^ jim is pronounced g if the initial radical and generally 
y if the medial, as is common in other Badawin dialects. 

To denote the future tense a 6 is introduced instead 
of an s before the verb, as in Oman and Palestine dialects. 

baruh ) 

t II shall go. 

bamshi | 


There are many unusual words or variations of the 
common word in use, e.g. : — 


water 

on'ghah 

• * ft 

AjiJ jl (seldom d) 

sun 

shamsh 

jtwwi (^_j“ becomes ^j) 

plain 

hih 

(^ becomes 

sheep 

ghalam 

(,j becomes J) 

kneebone 

zimmaJi 

(Oman colloquial 

back 

hdqu 

(Oman colloquial 

hand 

idat 

(Oman colloquial ) 


In answering a question negatively the Shihi Badu does not 
merely say la but has a curious trick of repeating the verb 
interrogatively, and adding la. Thus : — 


Question. 
Has the man come 

Has the man gone 

WiU you go to 
Muscat 


Answer. 

cJa Has he come. No. V 
(J* Has he gone. No. V 
^ go. No. V 
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Ibn Batuta recorded a similar if somewhat modified 
observance of this at Kilhat, a port more than 200 miles 
south of Musandam, and one never at any time in Shihuh 
occupation, but my recent visits would indicate that it is 
not found there any more, (See Voyages of Ibn Batuta, 

ii, 226.) 

Other peculiarities of the Shihuh Badawi Arabic are set 
forth in “ The Shahee Dialect of Arabic ”, by Lieut. -Col. 
Jayakar, Journal Bombay R.A.S., April, 1902, which work 
would appear to require some revision. 


Note, for which in substance I am indebted to 
Mr. C. J. Edmonds. — B. T. 

1. The grammar and vocabulary show Kumzari to be 
a quite characteristic Iranian dialect : which leads one to 
suppose that the people are immigrants from the Persian 
side of the Gulf. Geographical considerations would lead one 
to look for their place of origin in south-central or south- 
eastern Persia, and the philological material seems quite 
consistent with this. 

2. Most Iranian dialects now have an appreciable proportion 
of Arabic borrowings : the rather high proportion in Kumzari 
is natural for a people settled on the Arabian shore. As will 
appear many of my unidentified words are Iranian, increasing 
the proportion. 

3. In the notes that follow the following abbreviations are 
employed : — 

MP. Modem Persian (Cl. = classical, Cq. = colloquial when 
a distinction is made). 

SK. Soran Kurdish (i.e. of Sulaimani, Kirkuk, etc.). 

BK. Bahdinan Kurdish (i.e. Zakho, Amadia, etc.). 

BI. Bushiri. 

LK. Lakki. 
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LI. Luii. 

CD. Central Dialects (includes 6. = Gabri dialect of the 
Persian Zoroastrians and KN. = Kashan). 

KZ. Kumzari. 

4. Modern Persian, it rrould seem, representing as it 
probably does the development of the written language of the 
state records of Persia from a remote antiquity, is in many 
ways the least typical of all the Iranian dialects. The other 
unwritten dialects have developed along certain established 
but varying lines of phonetic change. Thus it happens that 
these dialects frequently resemble each other far more than 
they resemble MP., though out of contact for centuries. 
My vocabulary illustrates many of these phonetic rules. 

6. The Kumzari verb as recorded by me Mr. Edmonds 
states does not tally entirely with the Iranian verb, and 
perhaps some future traveller to Miisandani may be curious 
to look into it. He adds : — 

(a) The only auxiliary is the verb “to be : the present 
tense is in some cases only found in the enclytic form ; e.g. : — 



MP. 

BI. 

SK. 

j 1st 


-m 

-m 

Sing. ■, 2nd 

-1 

-7 

-i, -t 

Isrd 

-St 

-e 

-e 

j 1st 

-Im 

-Im 

-In 

PluT.-, 2nd 

-Id 

-In 

-n 

iSrd 

-ml 

-n 

-n 


(Short von els are to be inserted before the encUdic after 
consonants.) 

(b) The pronominal suffixes of the conjugated verb are 
similar, but do not exactly correspond, e.g. 

MP- BI. SK. LK. 
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MP. 

BL 

SK. 

LK. 

-ad (or none) 

e, -sh 

-a, -€, 

-e, -11 j -i 

-%m 

-im 

-m, man 

-im, -imu 

-id 

-in 

-w, -tan 

-in, -mu 

-nd 

~n 

-n, -idn 

-n, -un, -u, etc 


(c) The encl}i;ic possessive adjectives are again slightly 
difierent, e.g. : — 



MP. 

SK. 

1. 

-m 

-m 

2. 

-t 

-y,t 

3. 

-sh 

-i 

4. 

-man 

-man, -in 

5. 

-tan 

-tan, -n 

6. 

-ishdn 

-idn, 11 , etc. 

exist 

also the 

independent 


pronouns : — 



MP. 

SK. 

LK. 

1. 

man 

myn 

me 

2. 

to 

to 

tu 

3. 

ii, vai 

ew 

0 

4. 

md 

erne 

ime 

5. 

sJnima 

ewe 

hume 

6. 

ishan 

ewan 

icen. icene, etc 


(e) The Iranian verb has two stems, the past stem (which 
is also that of the infinitive) and the present stem, the latter 
being generally a phonetic modification of the former ; thus 
the transitive verb Icerdan (MP.) or hyrdijn (SK.), to make, 
to do : — 



MP. 

SK. 

LK. 

Infinitive 

Kerdan 

Kyrdyn 

Kyrdyn 

Past-stem 

Kerd- 

Kyrd- 

Kiyrd- 

Pres. -stem 

Kim- 

Ke- 

K- 

Past tense 

Kerd-am 

Kyrd-ym 

Kyrd-yme 


Kerd-i 

Kyrd-y{t) 

Kyrd-it 


Kerd 

Kyrd-i 

Kyrd-i 
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MP. 

SK. 

LK. 

Past tense 

Kerdim 

Kgrd-mdn 

Kyrd-lmu 


Kerdid 

Kyrd-tan 

Kyrd-inu 


Kerdand 

Kgrd-ian 

Kyrd-une 

Bushiri the 3rd singular is Kerdish and the 2nd 

plural Kerd-Tn. 

Pres, tense 

Mi-kun-am 

De-ke-m 

Mek-em 


Mi-kun-1 

De-ke-i 

Me-k-i 


Mi-kun-ad 

De-k-a 

Me-k-e 


Mi-kun-im 

De-ke-in 

Me-k-im 


Mi-kun-ld 

De-ke-n 

Me-k-inu 


MT-kun-and 

De-ke-n 

Me-k-en 

(/) There is 

generally no 

prefix for 

the past tense. 


MP. (CL), However, has in the indicative hi — which has a 
alight emphatic meaning or none at all, e.g. hi-rajt = “ he 
went SK. has a past subjunctive, e.g. eger h-hjrd-age “ if 
he has done ”. 

[g) Nearly all dialects have a prefix in the present tense 
of the indicative : MP. mi- ; SK. de-, e- ; LK. me- \ G. et-, 
d- ; KN. et-, at- ; LI. has none. Bi is sometimes foimd 
with the indicative with no meaning, or with future meaning, 
but it is generally the prefix of the subjimctive. In CD. it is 
sometimes found in front of the other prefixes. 

{h) The termination -k with various vowels is common to 
most dialects and denotes the definite article (SK.), diminutive, 
contempt, familiarity (SK., MP.), or, by frequent use, has 
come to lose these particular implications and is virtually 
meaningless. 

(i) The final -h in Persian words in -eh frequently repre- 
sents an earlier k or g, cf. bandeh (MP.) “ servant ”, plur. 
handegan. 

(j) One of the commonest phonetic rules is for the complete 
dropping of consonants in various circumstances. 

(k) Kurdish preserves vocalic r and n. This may perhaps 
account for the 2nd plural of my conjugation and the 
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apparent presence of the parallel forms, with and without r, 
in the past tense of the verb “ to make 

6. Comments on the foregoing paper. 

Page 786. 

SK. has a “ hea\y r, which is transliterated rh, 
distinct from the “ light ” r. 

My percentage of Iranian roots will have to be increased 
in the light of the following at the expense of “ uiitraced ”. 

The absence of the broad MP. value of alij, it would seem, 
has no special significance as that value is not characteristic. 
In SK., for instance, the alif is quite flat. 

All Iranian dialects (like Turkish) soften the hard Arabic 
consonants. SK. also, although it has borrowed the 'ain 
soimd with some Arabic words, frequently substitutes h for 
it, e.g. Heu'was = ‘Abbas, Homer = ‘Umar. 

Pages 787 and 788. 

The first table, Mr. Edmonds considers, seems to be con- 
jugation of the present of the verb “ to be ‘’ (see para. 5, 
rule (a)), being the independent personal pronoims followed 
by the enclytics. For the second table compare rule (d). 
From the third table it would seem that KZ. tends to use as 
possessive enclidics without the intervention of the izafet “ -i ” 
the forms usually independent. The plural in long -a evidently 
corresponds to -hd of MP., where, for instance, “ your dogs ” 
is sag-hd-y sJiimd. 

SK. has indefinite article in -e, and sometimes inserts a 
phonetic -t- between a vowel ending and a following vowel, 
but not in front of -e of the article. 

Page 789. For the h in murdk, zank, see para 5, rule {Ji). 

Page 790. 

In MP. it is usual to add td to numeral adjectives 
qualifying things from one upwards. This appears in many 
dialects, e.g. G. has te and KN. has to. The start at seven 
seems peculiar. In MP. numerical adjectives qualifjdng names 
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of persons (also camels and palm-trees) require to be followed 
by nafar, the Arabic equivalent of lias. 

Pages 792 and 793. 

In tbe table starting “ I am big ” is another example of the 
enclytic present of the auxiliary verb “ to be ”, which would 
appear, Mr. Edmonds believes, to make erroneous my state- 
ment on page 798. In the light of the other Iranian 
dialects the .statement that the forms of the 1st and 2nd 
persons are the same in the singular and plural is odd. 
See para. 5, rule (a) ; the i in the plural should, it would 
seem, in each case be long. The absence of final n in the 2nd 
person plural is perhaps explained by rule {k). 

The final -ah for the singular and -in for the plural of the 
comparative are again enclytics of the verb “ to be ” (3rd 
person), as, indeed, is borne out by the examples on the 
next page. 

Mr. Edmonds has met gep in LI. — “ old ”. 

Pages 794 foil. 

Mr. Edmonds considers that there should be an infinitive 
form, and adds that there is no question of triliteral roots in 
these purely Iranian words. 

Perusal of rules e,f, g, para. 5, will make the conjugations 
quite clear. My verh gurdish is thus probably, in fact, simply 
the MP. kerdan, SK. kgrdgn = “ to make ”, “ do ” (perhaps 
originally making two distinct verbs corresponding to SK. 
gyrtyn = “ to take ” and kyrdyn = “ to make ”). This verb 
kerdan can be used with almost any noun or adjective to form 
a single verbal idea, e.g. in MP. siCdl kerd = pursid =- “ he 
asked Su’dl is a separate word, and my first conjugation 
would appear to be the verb kerdan, which in KZ. seems to 
have become gurdan. The past root gurd—wit\ the 
pronominal suffixes given in rule (6)— gives my conjugation 
of the past tense. The present root in KZ. is not kun- as in 
MP but k- like the LK., and the ti- in KZ. is the present 
prefix given m rule {g). The conjugation thus almost exactly 
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corresponds with the SK. (see rule (e)). The KZ. imperative,, 
however, corresponds with the ]\IP. and not the LK. root, 
and must be a late borrowing from MP. For the form of the 
2nd plural see rule [1). 

My second conjugation corresponds to the verb zadan : 
past stem zad-, present stem zan- in MP. (The presence of an 
r in the past is imexpected, but r has strange tricks which 
it would be laborious to explain, see rule (/).) The past tense 
as given, therefore, consists of the emphatic prefix hu-, the 
past stem zu{r)d, and the pronominal suffixes. The present is 
the prefix hi-, the present stem zain-, and the pronominal 
suffixes. 

The third conjugation corresponds to the MP. raften, 
past stem raft-, present stem rav-, and the SK. rhuwisJityn, 
past stem rhu-, present stem rho = “ to go The KZ. past 
tense thus consists of prefix hu-, past stem rwad-, and the 
pronominal suffixes. The absence of the 3rd person suffix 
-ish is more normal than its presence (Mr. Edmonds 
encountered it only at Bushire). It is not impossible that 
transitive verbs take it and intransitive do not. The rearest 
parallel that occurs to Mr. Edmonds is the LI., which makes 
rdt-em “ I went ”. The present consists of the normal particle 
tu-, the present stem rwa-, and the pronominal suffixes. 
It is very close to the SK., which goes : — 

De-rho-m, De-rho-i, De-rJuv-d, Derho-in, De-rho-n, De-rho-n. 

The fourth conjugation corresponds to MP. firuhht-an, 
jirusli- and SK. frosht-yn, frosh-— “ to sell ”. Here the KZ. 
seems to he fosJinid-an, foshn-. There is no prefix in the past, 
hut the normal prefix ta- in the present. 

The past participle in -seh might be interesting. None of the 
Western dialects Mr. Edmonds encountered has it. 

Page 798. 

Mr. Edmonds considers my statement that there is 
no au.xiliary verb “ to be ” needs verification. The third 
and fourth examples of the first table have the 3rd person 
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present enclytic of the verb “ to be The tia at the end is 
quaint. In SK. the negative goes with the enchdic auxiliary, 
in BK. it precedes the predicative adjective, e.g. SK. erne 
hash niije, “ this is not good,” but in BK. eive nabdshe. 

SK. also has properly no verb “ to have ”, and similar 
periphrasis is used. 

Pages 798-801. 

The sentences might belong almost to any Iranian dialevt. 

Hdmed “ he came ” = MP. dmad. SK. also has aspirates 
where MP. has none (but has not this word). 

Reft “ he went ” is identical with MP., but it does not 
correspond with my conjugation given on page 796 of biiru'ad. 
Pages 798 to 800. 

Mr. Edmonds observes that none of the verbs on these pages 
have the emphatic prefix hi- ; nor have they the suffix -ish, 
but they are all intransitive. 

Juwdn for “ pretty ”, “ handsome,” is also the SK. 

Page 801. 

Tatum “ I want might be interesting. In SK. the verb 
for “ to want ”, “ wish,” is anomalous. 


7. Remarks on the Vocabulary. 


Page. 

English. 

Kumzari. 

803. 

Abandoned 

icesht~ish 


Afternoon 

2ns}itu 


And 

wa 


Anger 

zur 

804. 

Barley 

jah 

805. 

Bit 

kha'adish 

806. 

Born 

zaseh 


Boy 

rok 

807 

Brought, he 

wadish 


Itemnt ks. 

SK. has hishtin = “to leave". 
In many dialects w and h 
correspond. 

SK. has pysht = “ behind ”, 
“ after ". 

The word is equally Iranian. 

MP. has zur = “ violence ”. 

BK. has jd. 

Kha idan is MP. for “ bite ”, 
“ gnaw," etc. 

^ ery interesting, see remarks 
on pages 792 foil. 

Cf. SK. k'lirh, hurheke. 

Seems to be dwurd-ish. 
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Page. 

English. 

Kuinzim. 

Remarhs. 

807. 

Cave 

gaud 

Gaud in MP. = “ hollow ”, 
“ depressed ” (place). 


Child, fern. 

dith 

Dit usual in CD. {kJi having 
disappeared, see rule (k)). 
For final k, see rule h. 


Closed 

habniseh 

Peculiar and interesting. 

808. 

Come 

hiyo 

Identical in LI. 

811. 

Dry 

hishk 

SK. has wushk, see “ aban- 
doned ”. 


Dwelt 

nisht 

SK. has nishtin “ to sit ”. 


Dug 

tikayna 

Must be the present cf. SK. 
de-ken-e “ he digs ”. 

812. 

Egg 

khaig 

MP. khciyeh = “ egg ”, gen. 
“ testicle ”. 

813. 

Eye 

chom 

The disappearance of sJi is 
typical. 


Father 

hap 

Common in all Iranian 
dialects with long a. 

814. 

Fell 

keft 

SK. has kewt, BK. keft. 

81G. 

Fox 

rayu 

SK. has rewi “ fox ” = MP. 
raid. 

817. 

He 

yeh 

See remarks above on pro- 
nouns. 


Here 

ay wo 

SK. eire = “ there ”. 

818. 

Ink 

darman 

MP., SK. dermdn — “ drug ”, 
“ medicine.” 


Instead of 

jaga 

SK. has jega = “ place ”, “ in 
place of.” 

819. 

Key 

kalil 

SK. has kem = “ key ”. 


last night 

dushin slid 

MP. dush = “ last night ” ; 
SK. has shu = “ night.” 

820. 

Laughed 

khamdish 

SK. has kam = “he laughed ” 
(i.e. without the first d of 
the MP. root). 


Light 

suwdk 

SK. has suk “ light ”. 
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Page. English. Kumzari. 

820. Lip lo 

Little (adv.) handuk 


821. 

Medicine 

darman 


Milk 

sayrah 

822. 

Mouse 

musk 

823. 

Near 

naysik 


None 

ichineh 


Noon 

fishin 

824. 

Nothing 



Hundred 

sutata 

826. 

Often 

hdrabdra 



Open 

u'dkiseh 

827. 

Place 

jaga 


Pray 

nuwdz 

829. 

Quarrelled 

zuwandds 



Ean 

hurwad, 

etc. 

830. 

Raw 

tdzagh 


Rock 

bard 

831. 

Salt 

khuivah 


Scarce 

Sell 

handuk 

832. 

She 



Silver 

spireh 

833. 

Slowly 


835. 

Summer 

hdmin 


Simrise 

taybala 


Hemarks. 

SK. has Uw. 

MP. has andak. 

Identical in MP. and SK. 
with second a long. 

? = MP. shir, dialect sir. 

SK. mishk = “ mouse.” 

SK. nezik. 

1 hich niye. 

? fish “ in front ” (opp. to 
fysht, see “ afternoon ”). 

See “ none ”. 

SK. sat. 

MP., SK. hdra = “ a time ” ; 
hdrabdra “ again and 
again ”. 

Apparently = wa kurseh (see 
conjugation) = ivd kerdeh 
of MP. = “ opened 

SK. has jega = “ place ”. 

SK. = mzh. 

? zuwan dd-ish = “ he gave 
tongue,” zudn, zabdn = 
“ tongue.” 

= “ he went ”, see above. 

For this and KZ. words in 
gh see rule {j). 

SK., LI. herd. 

SK. khd. 

= MP. andak. 

See above, on pages 794-7. 

See above, on pronoims. 

SK., LI., etc., spi = “ white ”. 

See “ little ”, above. 

Cf. SK. hdudn. 

1 le (SK.) = “ comes ”, bdld 
(MP.) =-- “ up ”. 
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Page. 

835. 

English. 

Them | 
These }■ 
They j 

Knmzdri. 

Ri marks. 

Iranian ; see above. 

836. 

Thirst 

chaynagh 

Cf. MP. tishiagi {tishneh = 
“ thirsty ”). 


Tongue 

zuwan 

Also Kurdish. 


Took 

gidish 

Prob. girt-ish. SK. has gyrt= 
“ he took ” = MP. girift. 
Not to be confused with 
herd (MP.), kyrd (SK.) = 
“ he made ”. 


To-morrow 

nuwaz 

sabah 

Prob. “ at morning prayer ”, 
i.e. to-morrow morning (see 
“ pray ”, above). 

837. 

Ugly 

bimj 

See bad : rnikno^vm in 
'Western dialects : might be 
interesting. 


Understand 

danadish 

= MP. danad = “ he knows ”. 

838. 

Wanted 

walidish 

See remark on p. 801 of article 
above. Perhaps wa is the 
root of the verb “ to want ”. 
SK. has ein -ewe = “I 
want ”. 


Water 

haw 

“ Aw ” is almost universal in 

dialect. 


Wheat 

gaynurn 

SK. genym. 

839. 

"WTiere 

gdyci 

SK. kd ; “ where is ? ” ko-ye. 


^\^lich 

harami 

Cf. MP. kuddm ; SK. kam. 


T\Tiite 

spir 

SK., LI. spi. 


“Whole 

harnu 

SK. hemu. 


mile 

chandio 

SK. bo chi. 


Window 

rozeti 

Cf. MP. roshan = “ light.” 


Winter 

dimestan 

Very interesting ; all Western 
dialects, including MP. have 
a zemistan, zwistan, etc. ; 
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Page. English. Kumzan Eeniarks. 

dimestan is, I believe, pure 
Pehlevi, but might well be 
preserved in eastern 
dialects ; cf. SK. zdnystan, 
MP. ddnisian, “ to know.” 

840. Wood dar SK. ddr. 

841. Youth See “ boy ”. 

8. To recapitulate. Kumzari is a quite typical Iranian 
dialect. Both geographical and linguistic considerations point 
to immigration from the opposite shore of the Persian Gulf. 
The principal characteristics of Kumzari not shared with the 
western dialects knovTi to Mr. Edmonds, and which might, 
therefore, help to identify the affinities of the people, seem 
to be ; — 

(а) The past participle in -seh. 

(б) The preservation of -egh for MP. -eh (e.g. tdzegh = 
tdzeh, chaynegh = tishneh, gushnegh ; MP. gurusneh, MP. 
(Cq.) gusneh ; khaig = khdijeh, etc.). 

(c) The position of the negative. 

The most interesting single word seems to be dimestan = 
“ winter.” 


The author is greatly indebted to Mr. C. J. Edmonds of 
Baghdad for his contributions to this article. 



Some Saihkhya and Yoga Conceptions of the 
l^vetasvatara Upanisad^ 

By E. H. JOHXSTOX 

rjlHAT the religious ideas of any epoch tend to flow in the 
channels dug by the philosophy then prevailing is a 
commonplace, and it is not surprising, therefore, that in the 
period between the composition of the Katha Upanisad and 
that of the SK. the various religions which are described 
in more or less detail in the Upanisads and the MBh. are for 
the most part strongly impregnated with Saihkhya doctrines. 
Not that they accepted the Samkhya scheme wholesale ; 
they accept only so much as is necessary for their purposes 
and have no hesitation in making modifications or discordant 
additions of their own. Nevertheless we can discern through 
the confused welter of systems that the general outlines of the 
scheme set out by Isvarakrsna with its summing up of 
existence under twenty-five heads were accepted as the 
standard throughout the period. But how disturbing it would 
be to all our convictions of historical development if, as has 
been held, not merely was the outer facade of the Samkhya 
philosophy maintained intact for all that time, but also there 
was no change inside. In a lapse of many centuries, during 
which philosophical speculation was so active and new schools 
with new ideas and methods were developing, we should 
expect some change in nomenclature and a great deal of 
change in the conceptions underlying the apparently 
unchanging scheme ; but there is no general agreement yet 
about the nature and extent of such changes, if any. Partly, 

1 I use the following abbreyiations : MBh., Mahabharata (Calcutta 
edition) ; BhG., Bhagavadgitd ; SK., Sdmkhyakarika ; TS., Tattvasamdsa. 
References to modern literature will be found in Hauschild’s edition of 
the Svetah’atam Upanisad, Leipzig, 1927, and in Keith’s Samkhya System, 
2nd edition, 1924 ; since then there has appeared H. Jacobi’s important 
article, "Ueber das ursprungliche Yogasystem ” {Sitzungsberichten of 
the Prussian Academy, 1929, p. 581). 
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the quality of the evidence is to blame ; for we have no 
exposition of Sainkhya teaching which is both certainly 
authoritative and certainly older than the SK., so that a way 
is always left open to the retort, when a view other than that 
contained in the SK. is found to have prevailed earlier, that, 
just because it is diSerent, therefore it is not genuine Saiiikhya. 
Partly also, I venture to think, the method employed has been 
inadequate ; attention has been concentrated too exclusively 
on a few famous passages in order to see what can be deduced 
from them instead of collecting all the evidence on any given 
point and then seeing where it leads us, while sight has also 
been lost of the fact that the borrowings relate mostly to the 
analysis of prakrti and its derivatives and far less to the 
conception of purusa and its relation to prakrti. Definite 
results are more likely in the former than the latter direction^ 
With these considerations in mind I propose, as the 
Svetdhatara Upanisad is the oldest document we have giving 
an adequate account of Sainkhya views, to examine in detail 
the numerical riddle contained in it in the light of such 
evidence as is available. The text of this Upanisad is so 
notoriously corrupt as to require careful scrutiny before 
it is safe to draw deductions from it and in doing so I shall 
make use mainly of literature later than it up to about the 
time of the SK. For it is the one defect of Hauschild’s 
otherwise excellent edition that, while exploiting admirably 
Vedic texts and late commentaries, it neglects the intervening 
literature which is near enough to the Upanisad in date 
to be capable of throwing light on the text and meaning of 
difhcult passages. The passage I refer to is contained in 


P- 257, gave a lead in this direction but did 
not follow up the implications latent in the points he made and no one 
else has pursued the line further. The references I give were collected 
and my views worked out in complete independence of his I would 
argue on these lines against Edgerton’s thesis, AJP. xlv- p 3- ff Ihlt 

question whether there was a radical d ff prejudice to the 
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verses 4 and 5 of the first adhydya and runs as follows in the 
traditional text : — 

Tam eJcanemim trivrtam sodasdntam 
satdrdhdram vimsatipratyarabhih | 

Astahiih sadbhir ^ vismrupaikapdsarh 
trimdrgabhed-arh dvinimittaikamohnm || 
Pancasrotombum faiicayonyugravakrdrh 
pancaprdnormim pancabuddhyddimuldm | 

Paii cdvartdrh pancadtihkhaugJiavegdrh 
pancdsadhheddm pancaparvam adhtmah || 

That we should look to the Sarokhya system for the explana- 
tion of these two verses is sufficiently indicated by the word 
satdrdhdram ; for the only known set of fifty is that comprismg 
the various subdivisions of viparyaya, asakti, tusti and siddhi, 
given in SK. 46 S. Keith (op. cit., pp. 96-7), it is true, suggests 
that these verses may be an interpolation because this group 
covers, as is explicitly stated in the^iK. as well as by Gaudapada 
and Vacaspati Misra, the same ground as the group dharrm, 
jhdna, vairdgytt, aisvarya and their opposites dealt with in 
the two preceding verses. But some constituents, at least, 
of the former group can be shown to be much older than 
Isvarakrsna and the second has a much more modern and 
sophisticated appearance.^ The first group alone appears 
in the TS., a work which, as will be pointed out later, preserves 
certain archaic features which Isvarakrspa modified or 
declined to admit into his exposition. Instead of postulating 
interpolation, it is more in accord with what we shall find later 
of the methods employed in the SK. in dealing with older 
material to explain the juxtaposition as due to the impossibihty 
of omitting an old and well-established category, even when 
its presence was no longer theoretically necessary. There is 
nothing in the suggestion which need make us hesitate in 

1 So Roer and Hauschild ; read sadbhir. 

2 The eightfold buddhi of MBh. iii, 64, a lateish passage, is presumably 
a reference to the latter group ; but otherwise I know no reference which 
does not seem to be certainly later than the SK. 
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accepting the proposed identification of satdrdharam, which 
has also the advantage of being the one put forward by the 
commentator. 


The imderstood object of the first verse is evidently correctly 
explained by the commentator as hrahmacakram, since that 
image is expressly used at i, 6, and vi, 1. Brahman is given by 
Gaudapada on SK. 22 as a synonym of prakrti ; its use in 
passages with Saiiikhya leanings suggests that it often means 
the whole universe excluding soul, that is, it covers both prakrti 
and its derivatives. So we can safely accept ekanemim as 
indicating prakrti, while trivrtam stands for the three gunas, 
the verb vr, as in v, 7, being regularly associated with them. 
Sodasdntam refers to the vikdra set of sixteen, which I deal 
with in detail under the second verse and satdrdharam has 
already been explained. 

Vimsatipratyardbhih is uncertain. It might refer to the ten 
organs and their objects (cf. Prasna iv, 8) or to the five elements 
with the five objects of the senses and the ten organs (cf. 
MBh. xii, 11238-41) but these categories occur in the second 
verse and should not be repeated here. Further one would 
expect from the form of the word a closer connection with 
satdrdharam. Now in the TS. just before the statement of the 


four groups which make up the fifty there occur four groups 
of five each, abhibiiddhi, karmayoni, vdyu and karmdtman 
and it is just possible that this is the set of twenty referred to. 
Vdyu stands for the five breaths, so that acceptance of this 
conjecture should exclude a reference to them in paii- 
caprdnormim in the next verse ; as a matter of fact we shall 
find another meaning more suitable and, as we might reason- 
ably expect mention of the breaths, this is a slight corrobora- 
tion of my surmise. There is unfortunately no certainty 
about what the other names stand for ; the only published 
commentary on this work is very late and its explanation 
here too dubious to be worth repeating 

AmhihfadbUh is also difficult and we have to be careful 
eiclude late groups such as that of dharm,, etc., already 
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mentioned (see p. 857). We should probably include the 
eight forms of prakrti discussed in detail below and perhaps 
also of aiharya, to which Hauschild sees a reference in the 
word prapti at hi, 12. That this was so understood at an early 
date appears from the form in which the verse is reproduced 
at MBh. xii, 11229, xiii, 1015, and xiv, 1088, where anima 
laghimu prdptir tsano is substituted for sunirmaldm imam 
praptim Isdno (a change which can be accmmted for by either 
oral or written tradition) . Other possibilities are the categories 
of tamas {SK. 48), moJia {SK. 48), siddhi [SK. 51 and TS. 17) 
and deva {SK. 53). There are also enumerated at ii, 13, the 
eight first results of Yoga which may be a primitive form of 
the aisvarya group, but, as pointed out below, I regard this 
chapter as a later addition to the Upanisad. 

Visvarupaikapasam is referred by the commentary to 
kdrna, which misses the point. For vtsvarupa is practically 
a technical term for the soul in the toils of transmigration ; 
cf, i, 9, and v, 7, Maitfl ii, 5 (visvdkhya), v, 2 (vik'a), and vii, 7 
{visvarupa), and MBh. xii, 11233 {tathaiva hahurupatvad 
visvarupa iti srutah) and xiv, 1096.^ Though appearing in 
professedly Sarnkhya passages, the term is inconsistent with 
classical Sarnkhya. Just as Agni is visvarupa because fire 
appears simultaneously in many places {Prasna v, 7), so the 
universal dtman is visvarupa because portions (bhdgo jTvah, 
Svet. V, 7) of it appear simultaneously in all the forms of 
life. The reference can therefore hardly be to mrtyupdsa 
of iv, 15, but Maitri iii, 2 {jdleneva khacarah krtasydnu- 
phulair abhibhuyamdnah) suggests karman as a possibiUty. 
But it fits the application to dtman better to connect pdsa 
with jdlavdn of iii, 1, explaining the latter vdth the com- 
mentary as referring to mdyd (as mentioned at i, 10, and iv, 
9 and 10). 

For trimdrgabhedam various explanations have been proposed 
which fail to take account of the technical meaning of mdrga 
as “ the way of salvation ”, by which we are able to give 

* For further references see Jacob’s Concordance. 
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bheda the second meaning of breaking the wheel of brahman. 
TS. 23 gives trividho moksah, the explanation of which is 
uncertain, but there is adequate evidence in the Upanisad 
itself. One way is certainlyywarni, as knowledge is so frequently 
insisted on in this work as a necessity for salvation, and the 
second is Yoga. For, even omitting consideration of the 
second chapter, we have dhydnayoga at i, 3, dhydna at i, 14, 
and tasydbhidhydndt (which seems to foreshadow the prani- 
dhdna ^ of Yogasutra, i, 23) at i, 10-11, as well as the reference 
to Yoga at vi, 13. For the third path we may safely reject 
Vedic observance, as this is not prescribed in the Upanisad. 
Tapas is mentioned at i, 16, and vi, 21, but I think this is 
probably identical with Yoga. The two ideas were not 
strictly distinguished originally and still appear together as 
late as MBh. xiv, 548-9. The other alternative is bhakti 
mentioned at vi, 22, with which should be connected deva- 
prasdda at vi, 21, and dhdtuh prasdda at iii, 20 ; bhakti is a 
natural development of the abkidhydna of the deity. A 
similar word, trivartman, at v, 7, has a different sense ; for 
there it is applied to the soul in transmigration and can only 
refer to the three spheres of rebirth as god, man or beast 
(cf. Maitri vi, 10, caturdasavidha mdrga). 

In dvinimittaikamoham the commentary takes nimitta 
to mean “ cause ” and explains it by punya and papa. These 
two are certainly the recognized causes of rebirth (e.g. MBh. 
xii, 9912 and 11261) but their connection with moha is not 
clear and it is a little hazardous taking nimitta to mean so 
definitely “ cause ” at this early date. Further when in the 
Saihkhya range of ideas moha is mentioned with the numbers 
one and two, it is impossible not to suspect a reference to the 
delusion of purma, by which, when in contact with prakrti, 
rt unagines, though it is in reality a separate entity, that it is 
identical with it. Nimitta occurs precisely in association with 
this idea at vi, 5, in the phrase samyoganimittahetuh where it 
would be tautology to take nimitta as the same as hetu. The 

* Cf. Jacobi, loo. cit., p. 605, on the original meaning of prav^idhAr^. 
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varied meanings of this elusive word are inadequately dealt 
with in Sanskrit and Pali dictionaries. The original sense 
seems to be “ mark ”, “ sign,” “ token,” for instance, a mark 
to aim at, a sign indicating success or disaster, or in Pali 
a landmark, a boundary-mark or the mark of a face in a 
looking-glass (i.e. reflection). So it comes to mean the mark 
by which a thing is recognized, its general characteristic 
or outward appearance, as in the well-known Buddhist 
expression nimittagrdhin (Pali nimittaggdhin), and so technically 
an object of a special outward aspect calculated to induce 
meditation of a similar type and then the meditation itself ; 
thus one employs an asubham nimittam by contemplating a 
corpse. When at BhG. xi, 33, Krsna states that in reality the 
killing will be done by him and Arjuna wiU be the nimitta- 
mdtra. it is best to understand by nimitta, not “ means ” or 
“ cause ”, but simply “ outward appearance ” ; Arjuna 
merely appears to kill.'- Without going into the further exten- 
sions to “ cause ” and “ occasion ”, it appears from the 
parallel phrase at MBh. xiii, 819, samyogalingodbhavarh 
trailokgam, that this series of meanings provides the clue to 
the interpretation of samyogammittahetiih, which we should 
translate “ cause which brings about the outward appearance 
of union ”. Accordingly I take dvinimittaikamoham to mean 
that the wheel of brahman has the general characteristic of 
two, i.e. of matter and of the soul in the cycle of transmigration 
and by delusion presents the two as one. 

In the next verse to determine the nature of the river which 
is the missing object of the sentence we must consider the last 
epithet, pancaparvdm, whose solution, though hitherto not 
pointed out, is easy. For Vacaspati Misra on SK. 47 explains 
paficaviparyayabheddh by quoting a saying he attributes to 
Varsaganya, pahcaparvdvidyd. This is actually the text of 

^ The expression recurs at MBh. i, 6881, and vii, 4685 ; for my 
interpretation, c£. the similar idea, detailed explicitly, at vii, 9499 ; should 
nimitta not have the same meaning in the passage from Vacaspati trans- 
lated by Jacobi, loc. cit., p. 600 ? 
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TS. 14, and is quoted as an ancient saying at Buddhacarita 
xii, 33, which is significant, as Asvaghosa appears to cite 
^vet. i, 2, at Saundarananda xvi, 17. Pancaparva is used in 
the same connection by Vyasa on Yogasiltra i, 8, and frequently 
in the Puranas (e.g. Visnu i, 5, 4, Bhdg. iii, 20, 18, Vdyu 
(A.S.S. edn.) vi, 37, and Mark. (ed. B. I.) xlvii, 16). It is 
remarkable that a phrase so consecrated by antiquity should 
not appear in the MBh. ; and I have found only one mention 
of all the constituents of the group, namely at xiv, 1019, 
besides a partial one at xii, 11631. The explanation is perhaps 
to be sought in Buddhacarita xii, 34-6, where the five members 
are equated to the dosa pentad which recurs in various forms 
in the MBh. (cf. Hopkins, Great Epic of India, p. 181). This 
latter is replaced in later Yoga speculation by the klesa 
group (Yogasutra ii, 3), which Vyasa on ib. i, 8, and Vacaspatx 
on SK. 47 equate with the fivefold ignorance. In view of this 
identification of pancaparva it is natural to suppose that the 
missing object of the sentence is avidydnadlm. This is con- 
firmed by V, 1, where vidyd is identified with aksara and avidyd 
with ksara (cf. MBh. xii, 8511 and 11419, and xiv, 1455-6) ; 
for this verse only deals with what is ksara. We are further 
reminded of avidyodadhmi jagati magne in the opening verse 
of Gaudapada’s bhdsya. 

The solution of the first word of the verse, pahcasrotombiim, 
depends on the fact that in the often recurring simile of a river, 
a few references to which are given below, water usuallv 
represents a single entity, so that the translation should 
run having for its water that which has five streams ”. 
The St. Petersburg dictionary gives references (add MBh. 
xiv, 477 and 1157) for srotas in the sense of indriya ; the 
precise shade of meaning seems to be the stream of perceptions 
which each sense receives from the outer world.i These 


1 As srotas IS also used of the secretions of the body, the alternative 
e.yplanation is possible that the reference is to the idea that from each 

‘■'"“tact with 

ttan hnf tb transmits to its organ a corresponding sensa- 

tion, but this would not affect the point under discussion 
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streams flow from the senses to the common reservoir of the 
mind, which therefore is here said to have five streams. This 
suggestion agrees with the occurrence of paiicasrotas at MBh. 
xii, 7890-1, where Nilakantha glosses it with ynanas. Mind is 
symbolized by water in the parallel similes at MBh. xiv, 
1163-4, and Saundamnanda xvii, 45. 

The next word, jMucayonyugravakrdm, is clearly corrupt ; 
for the other four similar expressions in this verse consist of 
the number five, a word to indicate a Samkhya category and 
a word connected with river. The second of the two adjectives 
should accordingly be a substantive. Now in river similes 
it is an almost invariable rule that one of the elements of 
comparison should be crocodiles and their absence here would 
be remarkable. Out of the countless available instances I 
need only refer to MBh. v, 1554, viii, 3900, ix, 441-2, xii, 
8627, 9049 and 11161, Saundaranatida xvii, 60, and Sarhyutta 
Nik. iv, 157. While the usual word, graha, is barred here by 
metrical and palaeographical considerations, the rarer word, 
nakra, fits admirably and is sound palaeographically, the 
confusion between n and v offering no difficulty. In fact we 
have another obvious instance of the same mistake in Mundaka 
iii, 2, 4, where the received text runs na ca pramdddt tapaso 
I'dpy alihgdt and sense and grammar alike require ndp^j. As 
the current interpretations of this passage are difficult to 
accept, I would suggest that lihga here means “ the outward 
badges of an ascetic ”, his robe, shaven head, etc. The name 
of the Upanisad and the reference to sirovrata at iii, 2, 10, 
support this view, which is made certain by 31 Bh. xii, 11898-9, 
controverting the thesis : — 

Kdsdyadhdranam maundyayh trivistahdham kamandaluh | 
lihgdny utpathabhutdni na moksdyeti me matih || 

Yadi safy api liiige ’smin jndnam evdtra kdranarn | 
nirmoksdyeha duhkhasya lihgamdtram nirarthakam || 

The same use of liitga recurs at Saundarananda vii, 49, and 
at 31ilinda-Panha, p. 133-4 and p. 162. The sense is that there 
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is no salvation in austerities except as practised by a regular 
mendicant (i.e. probably, by a member of the order which 
followed the teachings of this Upanisad) and Sahikara in 
glossing aliiiga by smmiydsarahita seems to have had this 
meaning in mind. 

The commentary explains the word as referring to the five 
elements and this seems to me unquestionably correct. For 
yoni cannot mean “ sphere of rebirth ”, all the authorities 
being agreed in recognizing only three such spheres in the 
Sarnkhya system and there is no other group of five which 
could be described as sources. But the use of the term is 
inconsistent with the place at the bottom of the scale of 
evolution allotted to the elements in classical Sariikhya 
and we must therefore enquire at some length into the earlier 
history of the group. That this Upanisad treats them as 
having more important functions may be inferred from the 
lines at vi, 2 (in the form prmted by Hauschild) : — 

tenesitam karma vivartate ha 

prthvyaptejoanihkhdni cintyam \ \ 

and at ii, 12 : — 


prthvyaptejoanilakhasamutthite 
pancdtmake yogagune pravrtle || 

In the earlier Upanisads the elements are looked on as 
having productive functions, and when we turn to the MBh. 


we always find them mentioned high up in the numerical 
formulas, usually after ahamkdra and, when their ori^^in is 
given, being said to develop from it (e.g. BhG. xiii, b, and 
MBh. xii, 6776-9, 11235-8, 11423, and xiv, 1084 ff.). Certain 
passages divide prakrti and its twenty-three evolutes into two 


groups, one of eight called prakrti or mulaprakrti and con- 
sisting of prakrh, buddhi, ahumkdra and the five elements and 
one of sixteen called vikdra, consisting of mind, the ten organs 
and the five objects of the senses ; this is found at 3IBh xii 
7670, 11394-6 and 11552 ff., and Buddhacarita xii, 18-19 
(reading budhyasva with the old MS. for buddhim lu of Cowell’s 
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text in verse 19). BhG. vii, 4, diverges by dividing praJcrti 
into eight, huddhi, ahamhara, manas and the five elements ; 
but it is important to note for our purposes that two verses 
later these constituents are described as ymi (so also MBh. 
xiv, 623-4). The elements are clearly named in these passages 
and it seems to me a thoroughly imsound method of inter- 
pretation to try and twist their plain statements into references 
to the subtile elements, instead of accepting them as they stand 
and seeing if no reasonable explanation can be found ; only 
in the event of no such explanation being forthcoming are 
we entitled to read into the texts something other than what 
they say. Besides if the words, dkdsa, etc., refer to the subtile 
elements, the absurd corollary follows that the gross elements 
in all texts before the SK. are called sabda, etc. 

The word, sodasdntam, in the preceding verse shows that 
this division into eight and sixteen already prevailed at the 
time the Upanisad was composed. It survives partially in 
SK. 3 where the twenty-four are divided into one called prakrti, 
seven called prakrtivikrli and sixteen called vikrti. But the 
place of the elements is taken by the subtile elements (tan- 
mdtra), which, as I shall show, correspond to the objects of 
the senses in earlier speculation. Accepting for the moment 
the latter correspondence, the sodaiaka gana of SK. 22 has 
the same contents as the vikdra group ; but that Isvarakrsna 
did not accept the division into eight and sixteen is shown 
clearly by his theory of the antahkarana which treats huddhi, 
ahamkdra and manas as a unity, thus cutting across the 
division.^ Gaudapada on SK. 45 and 48 however in 
explaining prakrtilaya refers to the prakrti octet and in this 
passage he is dealing with Yoga practices such as are mentioned 
in the lines from Svet. ii, 12, already quoted, substituting the 
subtile elements for the elements proper of the latter. Similarly 
Yogasutra iv, 2 and 3, also uses prakrti in the plural which 
Jacobi (loc. cit., p. 612) understands as referring to the subtile 

1 The theory of the antahkarana was perhaps adopted by Isvarakc^na 
from Yoga sources ; of. Jacobi’s discussion of citta, loc. cit., p. 587. 
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elements. TS. 1 and 2 accepts the division into pmkrti (8) 
and viJcdra (16), as does GarbJia Up. 4 and Bhag. Pur. 
vii, 7, 22. 

The position can only be made clear by going into the 
history of the subtile elements. The term tanmdtra, apart 
from the SK., first appears in two very late passages of the 
MBh. (Hopkins, op. cit., p. 173) and Maitri iii, 2. The latter 
work is a curious hotchpotch with a strongly archaizing 
tendency, material taken from older works being mixed up 
with modern ideas and phraseology. Deussen and others 
have drawn attention to its coincidences of language with 
the SK. and Hopkins (op. cit., p. 33-46 and p. 471) has pointed 
out parallelisms with certain passages of the epic. It is 
certainly a very late work. The passage in question explains 
that bhuta may mean either tanmdtra or muhdbhuta and looks 
like an insertion by the compiler into an extract from an older 
work or a gloss that has found its way into the text. The 
plural form, tanmdtrd, may be a Vedic neuter plural or come 
from an otherwise unknown feminine form, tanmCilrd. For 
the latter it may be noted that mdtrd is used for tanmdtra 
at Ahirbudhnya-Samhitd (ed. F. 0. Schrader) xii, 23, in a 
summary of the Sastitantra.^ This might be held to confirm 
the usual view that the term tanmdtra is a reminiscence of the 
use of mdtrd at Prama iv, 8, and BhG. ii, 14 ; but at the 
former passage the mdtrd of an element is related to its 
element as drastavya to caksus or yantavya to p)dda, and at the 
latter it perhaps has the meaning of visayasiddhi given by the 
commentator to fndtrd at MaitrT vi, 6. The association with 
the idea of a subtile element is far from clear and it is rather 
passages like Manu i, 17 and 19, which show the origin of 
the term. 


1 The explanation of the Sastilaiitra as consisting of the group of fifty 
already mentioned plus ten .naulikarthas (authorities discussed by Jacobi, 
toe. cit., p. o86, n. 4) seems to me grossly improbable. The summary in 
this Pancaratra work is apparently older than any of the sources for the 
other view and is on the face of it quite possible, though proof of its 

correctness 13 lacking. See Keith, op. cit., ch v. 
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In literature definitely earlier than the SK. all enumerations 
of the Samkhya topics replace the tanmdtra group hy sabda, 
rupa, sparsa, gandha and rasa. The varying names given to 
this group are illuminating, indriyagocara {BhG. xiii, 5, cf. 
Katha iii, 4), indriyartha {BhG. five times, MBh. xii, 8743, and 
xiv, 1312), visaya {BhG. four times at least, MBh. xii, 7671, 
9890, and 10493, xiv. 1401 and Buddhacarita xii, 19), murti 
(in Pancasikha’s system, MBh. xii, 7942), visesa {MBh. xii, 
11396, 11421-2 and 11580, xiv, 984, 1234, 1329 (reading 
msesapratisdhhinah) and 1401) and guna {MBh. xii, 8513 and 
9888, xiv, 1401). Maitrl, true to its composite character, 
has almost all these, gumi ii, 4 (so commentary), visaya ii, 6, 
and vi, 31, indriyartha vi, 8 and 10, tanmdtra iii, 2, and 
apparently visesa vi, 10. The last passage is important and 
runs prdhrtam annam trigunabhedaparindmatvdn mahadddyayh 
visesdntam lihgam, where lihgam means, as in SK. 10, and 
several other passages of that work, “ derivative ” or 
“ mergent Mahadddi visesdntam recurs at MBh. xiv, 
1242, and xiii, 1090 (cf. also avyaktddi visesdntam at xiv, 1430) 
and later in the Puranas {Vdyu iv, 17 = Mdrk. xiv, 30), 
while SK. 40 has mahadddisuksmaparyantayn and 56, 
mahadddivisesabhutaparyayitah. These variations of name 
indicate a certain vagueness or instability of ideas regarding 
the group ; the earlier passages use terms emphasizing the 
purely material aspect, while the two later terms, visesa and 
guna, imply a more abstract conception. The former, which 
in the later MBh. passages has become the standard term, 
is derived from each member of the group being the special 
and sole object of one of the organs of sense (see MBh. xiv, 
1400-7, and cf. the use of visesa and avisesa at xiv, 1116-7) 
and may also include some idea of each being specially 
associated with one of the elements. With guna we reach 
a new conception which was boimd to bring further con- 
sequences in its train ; for none of the twenty-three evolutes 
of prakrti could properly be xjonsidered as a guna of one of 
the others. Originally each member of the group was 

JEAS. OCTOBER 1930. 56 
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considered a guna of one of the elements only (e.g. MBh. xii, 
7676 and 9090 If.) ^ but the later theory {MBh. xii, 8517, 
xiv, 1400-7, and iii, 13922 ff.) gives one element the 
quahties of all five, the next of four, and so on to the last of 
one only. 

Turning now to the position of classical Samkhya, we find 
that Isvarakrsna rejects entirely the group sabda, etc., from 
among the twenty- three evolutes. They still appear, however, 
in SK. 28 and 34 as the objects perceived by the 
senses, and Gaudapada holds that they are indicated by the 
epithet sdvayava of vyalda in SK. 10. The vacancy among 
the evolutes is filled by the so-called subtile elements, sabda- 
tanmdtra, etc., which are given the place hitherto held by 
the elements, and the latter, being said to derive from them, 
are put at the bottom of the scale. It is relevant to the 
use of guna as a name for the objects of the senses that 
Gaudapada on SK. 22 and 38 derives each gross element 
from a single tanmdtra, while Vacaspati Misra on SK. 22 
derives dkdsa from sabdatannmtra with saMa as its guna, 
t'dyu from sabda- and sparsatanmdtra with sabda and sparsa 
for its qualities, and so on up to earth from all five with all 
five quahties. Further, the tanmatTa group is described as 
avisesa and the elements as visesa {SK. 38). Vihsa 
we have already met, but avisesa as applied to either group 
I can only find previously in the doubtful phrase at MBh. xii, 
9084, avisesdni bhutdni gundms ca jahato muneh, where the 
correct readmg may be savisesdni ^ ; as it stands, the reference 
IS probably to the elements and the objects of the senses. 
The terms have no organic connection with the rest of 
Isvarakrsna ’s scheme, and on the basis of the SK. alone 
there is no obvious justification for them. The explanations 
given by Gaudapada and Vacaspati Misra are decidedly 


The wording of yyayasutra 

as being laid down there. 

^ See 0. Strauss, loc cit n 97 ^ +k- 

Cit., p. on this passage. 


15, suggests this, not the later, theory 
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lame, so much so in fact that Keith (op. cit. p. 93) suggests 
an alternative but still unconvincing origin.^ 

Such are the facts which we must now set in their historical 
perspective. The theory of the elements is foreshadowed 
in the Brahmana literature at a period when no hard and 
fast distinction in kind was felt to exist between animate 
and inanimate, between material and spiritual, or between 
substance and quahty, though the group itself appears as 
a definite entity imder the name mahdbJiuta first in 
Ait. Tip. iii, 3, a passage which shows no signs of Sainkhya 
influence and dates possibly from before the earliest formula- 
tion of that scheme. The very name, 'tnahahhuta, is significant 
and indicates a conception far other than what we rmderstand 
by element. To define this in language which does not 
import later distinctions is difficult, but we shall not be 
far out in looking on the elements as cosmic forces inhering 
in the substances from which they took their name. At 
this stage of thought it seemed natural that mental and 
spiritual as well as physical functions should evolve from 
what we should call matter ; this point of view prevails in 
Chdndogya Up. vi, and has left definite traces in later Indian 
philosophy, such as the Jain theory of karman or the Yoga 
practice of absorption into the elements, which is inculcated 
in this Upanmd and which subsequently survives in the 
prakrtilaya theory described by Gaudapada on SK. 45 and 
48.2 This was the atmosphere in which the Sarhkhya 
scheme was first worked out, with the consequence that the 
elements could only be introduced as productive forces ; 

1 Vvasa and Vacaspati Misra on Yogasvtra, ii, 19, call the eleven senses 
and the gross elements visesa as being only vikara, while ahamkara and the 
subtile elements are classed as avisesa on the ground of their being a cause 
of vikara. Earlier literature does not support this use of the word. 

® For these views see Oldenberg, Die Weltanschauung der Brahmana- 
texts, 1919, pp. 3--99, and in particular pp. 58-62, and for Chdndogya Up., 
vi Jacobi. Die Entwickelung der Gottesidee bei den Indern, 1923, pp. 11 S. 
Cl also Jacobi’s e.xplanation of the origin of the Mimariisaka doctrine of the 
eternity of the connection between sabda and artha, Indian Studies in 
Honour of C. E. Lanrmn, p. 158 ; similarly O. Strauss, ZDMG. 81, p. 150. 
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it is a grave anachronism to suppose that any thinker, however 
original, could at that time have conceived them as gross 
purely material products at the lower end of the scale of 
evolution. Xow the earliest Sarnkliya should be held, in 
my opinion, on the strength of the evidence of the passage 
under discussion to have divided its twenty-four constituents 
on the material side into eight creativ'e forces and sixteen 
products with a symmetry which was pleasing to earlv thought, 
and it is only to be expected in view of what has been said 
that the elements should be found among the creative forces. 
It seems to follow as a corollary from this div’ision that 
originally the elements were held to enter into the composition 
of the eleven senses as well as of the five objects of the senses ; 
there is little definite evidence on this point, but as late as 
MBh. xii, 11423 nuinas is specifically stated to depend on 
the elements, this being a passage whicli accepts the division 
into eight and sixteen. When, therefore, the Fddyotakara 
on Nijdyasiltra i, 29 remarks that the Yogas held the senses 
to be bhautika and the Sariikhyas held tliem to l)e abhaufika. 
the explanation seems to be that the former still held the 
old view, while the Sariikhyas under the lead of Isvarakrsna’s 
school had taken up a more modern view.^ Again, what I 
have said above about the lack of distinction between sub- 
stances and qualities accounts for the material objects of the 
world being classed by their qualities, according to which 
sense they were perceptible, namely, subda, etc. 

The next stage is dimly shadowed to us in the fluctuations 
of idea and phraseology of the MBh. ; for, while its popular 
character unfitted it for serious philosophical discussion, yet 
It does reflect to some extent the developments that were 
taking place. The division into eight and sixteen seems 
gradually to fall into disfavour and later passages declare 
explicitly that mind and the ten organs proceed from 


l! das vrsprmigliche Yogasystem, f. 608 ff., 

Two sctok 
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ahamhdra alone, while attention has already been drawn to 
the changes regarding the objects of the senses. In fact, 
behind the scenes Indian philosophers were being trained 
to accuracy of thought and the drawing of fine distinctions 
by the grammarians and in due course this led to the rise of 
the Vaisesika school with its closer analysis of the nature of 
substances, qualities and relationships. Traces of Vaisesika 
influence are clearly discernible in some of the later passages 
from the epic cited above and it is not without significance 
that Gaudapada on SK. 22 and 42 described the tanmdtra 
group as 'paramdnu. On the one hand, the atomic theory 
inevitably involved a purely material view of the elements 
and its increasing acceptance necessitated some modification 
of the Sariikhya position to meet the change of ideas. On 
the other, it was found that the realities underlying the terms 
sabda, etc., could only be adequately expressed by explaining 
them as qualities, not as material objects looked at from 
special aspects. ^ 

The school of thought whose views are preserved for us in 
the SK. solved these problems in a very ingenious way so as 
to include the new ideas while making the break with the 
old as little conspicuous as possible. The purely material 
view of the elements was frankly accepted and, as they could, 
therefore, no longer be supposed to have creative powers, 
they were relegated to the bottom of the scale of evolution, 
where room was made for them by excluding the sabda group 
altogether from the category of products and treating them 
as merely qualities of the elements. The number of evolutes 
had, however, to be maintained in accordance with well- 
established tradition and something was wanted to accoimt 
for the appearance of the elements. Hence, the invention 
of the tanmdtra group, which not only met these needs but 
made it possible to explain away the older texts by saying 
that by mahdbhuta they meant tanmdtra and by sabda, etc., 
the elements. The Sariikhya school was always very anxious 
' Cf. iddiaihC.sya. i, 246, 2=ii. 198. 5, and li, 366, 14. 
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to insist on its orthodoxy, and it still had to explain away 
the use of the word mesa, especially in the consecrated 
phrase mahadddi visesdntam (see p. 867) for the twenty-three 
evolutes. It therefore had to describe the elements as 
visesa and find a meaning for the term as best it could, the 
explanation being given a more plausible appearance by 
caUing the tanmdtra group avisesa ; Isvarakrsna could thus 
hin t at his orthodoxy by twice using a similar phrase. 

Having thus explained the historical significance of this 
term, I turn to the next line. While it is natural to take 
pancaprdmyrrtwn as referring to the five breaths, closer 
scrutiny reveals difficulties. Apart from the possibility 
of their having been already referred to among the twenty 
of the previous verse, it is alien to the spirit of these two 
verses to name any category directly and it is hardly accurate 
to signify the group by its first member. Pram is that one 
of the breaths which is responsible for the general activities 
of the body (e.g. Gaudapada on SK. 29) and it seems to me 
decidedly preferable to accept the traditional interpretation 
of the five organs of action. Pancabuddhyddimiddm probably 
refers to the five organs of sense^as in MBh. xii, 7086 (= 10505) 
they are called the adhisthdndni of buddhi, the ground given 
in 10505 being that, when the senses cease to act, buddhi 
ceases to act too. 

In the next line pancdvarldui has no distinguishing word 
and its significance, like that of paticaparva, was probably 
well understood. PaitcaduhJchauyhavegdni is explained in 
the commentary by the state of existence as an embryo, 
birth, disease, old age, and death ; but, so far as I am aware, 
there is no evidence for such a group and the texts agree 
that to the Samkhyas duhkka is threefold. A solution is 
preferable which treats duhkha as an enigmatic symbol of 
some other category and a clue is provided by Gaudapada 
on SK. 50, where fivefold tusti is obtained from turning away 
from the five objects of the senses by seeing that they involve 
arjam, raksam, ksaya, saiiga, and himsd] the two latter 
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are described as dosa, but the three former as duhkha, because 
the acquisition, retention, and loss of the objects lead to 
suffering. The same triplet is referred to as duhkha with 
respect to kdma, which in Buddhist schemes is fivefold as 
relating to the five objects of the senses, at Saundarananda xv, 
7 and 9, in a way that shows the idea to be old. Again at 
Maitri iii, 2 the individual is described as gunaughair 
uhyamdnah, where guim probably means only the objects 
of the senses, though the commentary apparently includes 
the body and organs in addition. I accordingly take 
duhkhaugha to refer to the five objects of the senses, as the 
evidence relates both terms of the compound to them. 

The last word for explanation, pahcdsadbheddm, is suspicious 
as breaking the symmetry by introducing the number fifty. 
Further it can only be explained by the pahcasad bheddh 
of SK. 46, which, as already pointed out above, are mentioned 
in the previous verse. The commentary explains the com- 
pound as referring to the klesa pentad of Yogasutra ii, 3, 
on the strength of which Hauschild accepts an earlier proposal 
to read paucaklesabheddm. But this is hopeless metrically, 
as the line should consist of eleven or twelve syllables, not 
of thirteen. I doubt too, if the use of klesa as the name of 
a category can be substantiated earlier than the passage just 
mentioned.^ Its use at i, 11 of this Upanisad seems to be 
entirely general and it does not occur in the Sdntiparvan 
in the special sense, the substitute for it being the dosa group 
with varying constituents (e.g. 8772, 9868, 11047, and 11152). 
Several members of it have a decidedly modem appearance, 
and finally Vacaspati Misra on SK. 47 identifies it with 
the fivefold avidyd already included in the verse. The 
conunentator, however, does not give the reading specifically 
as paucaklesabheddm and may conceivably have had 


' Cf. Jacobi, loc. cit., p. 593 ff., for the history of the klesa group and my 
remarks above on pancaparvam. Similarly in the Pali canon no kilem 
group occurs till the time of the Abhidhamma literature and the word is 
practically unknown to the Nikayas. 
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paticabhedam, which is metrically possible and which might 
have been corrected by a copyist who knew SK. 46 into 
the existing reading. In that case I can only explain 
pancahheddm by reference to bheddndrn parimdndt of SK. 15, 
glossed by Gaudapada with buddhi, ahamkdra, the tanmdtra 
group of five (for which we should have here to substitute 
the five objects of the senses), the indriya group of eleven, 
and the element group of five ; this division of the evolutes 
into five groups occurs again in the bkdsya on SK. 59. 
Eemembering that avidyd is equated with ksara in this 
Upanisad, this solution giving all the divisions of hsara would 
fit in very well. A somewhat similar group of five, viz. 
adhisthdnu, kartr, harana, cestd, and daiva, is expressly stated 
at BhG. xxdii, 14 to be Samkhya, but is not found elsewhere. 
Though its exact interpretation seems to me far from certain, 
it might be understood as making the same division.^ 
Alternatively, if we look at it palaeographically, the correct 
reading might be pancasadbheddm or pancdsadbheddm, but 
I cannot suggest a probable solution for either. 

Thus we have found fairly certain explanations for the 
first four, the sixth, and the eighth compounds of this verse 
and a possible one for the seventh. Also in the two verses we 
have found all the twenty-four topics mentioned separately 
except one, ahamkdra ; yet this was known to the Upanisad 
(v, 8) and the only possible term for it is the unsolved 
pancdvartdm. Was there then a fivefold ahamkdra ? Our 
only evidence for it is the commentarial explanation of 
TS. 13, pailca karmdtmdnah, said to be five forms of ahamkdra ; 
but the evidence is late and untrustworthy, and the 
explanation of the sutra highly doubtful. It may, however, 
indicate the persistence to a late epoch of a tradition of a 


® translations. I incline to think that 

of purusa, lartr for ahamkara and karana for mind and the ten senses 

for the ILments '' o! ‘^e senses and daiva 

tor tne elements. Otherwise Edgerton, AJP. .xlv, 18. 
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fivefold ahatiikdra. The threefold division in the SK. according 
to the gunas is more apparent than real, the division being in 
substance into two only, vaikrta (= sdttvilca plus rdjasa), 
the origin of the eleven senses, and bhutddi (= tdmasa plus 
rdjasa), the origin of the material world ; and this is probably 
the older division on which the threefold one has been super- 
imposedd Though the importance of ahamhdra in the classical 
scheme has been whittled away by restricting its function 
to abhimdna, originally it seems to have represented the 
emotional components of the individual which make up his 
personality. This comes out curiously by converting into 
Sarnkhya phraseology the oldest Buddhist formula for the 
individual, that of the five skandhas ; for rupa = the five 
elements and the five objects of the senses, vedand = indriya, 
samjiid = manas and vijddna — buddki (so buddhi at Katba, 
iii, 3 = vijndna ib. iii, 9), so that saihskdra seems to be 
parallel to aJiamkdra. It is possible that this aspect of ahamkdra 
was expressed by a fivefold formula which is no longer extant. 
But this is speculation, and we must leave the matter on a 
note of interrogation. 

The foregoing exegesis demonstrates that the author of the 
Upanisad was fully acquainted with the Sarnkhya conceptions 
of prakrti, its evolutes and the subordinate categories, but in 
a form more primitive than that of the SK., on whose position 
in the evolution of Saiiikhya philosophy some light has been 
thrown. The case stands diSerently with the TS. ; its very 
brief nature makes it hard to be certain of the exact meaning 
of some of its terms and the commentary is late and of 
doubtful authority. On the other hand, wherever we can com- 
pare it with the Svet. Up., the two agree exactly, in two cases 
(the division into eight evolvents and sixteen evolutes and 
the threefold moksa) against the SK. One of its sutras is known 

* Is the thoroughness with which Isvarakrsna applies the guna theory 
throughout the range of evolution an original feature of Saiiikhya philosophy ? 
Did not the gunas at first play a more modest part ? The answer to these 
questions lies outside the scope of the present paper. 
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to AsYaghosa and attributed by Vacaspati Misra to 
Varsaganya. I may note here another point in which it 
contains older doctrines not admitted by the SK., namely 
in sutras 8-10, adhydtmam, adhibhutam, adhidaivam, which 
are explained in detail in the Mbh. (xii, 11607 ff., and xiv, 
1119 ff.) and which belong to a primitive order of thought 
(cf. the use of adhyatma and adhidaiva in Chdndogya and 
Brh. Ar. Up.). These points had escaped Garbe’s notice (see 
Sdriikhya-Philosophie, ■2nd edn., 1917, pp. 94-6) and caused 
him to underrate its value. For the evidence shows that it is 
either older than the SK. or, more probably perhaps, a 
summary of a treatise older than the SK. and belonging to a 
different branch of the school from Isvarakrsna’s. It seems to 
me probable that the closing verse of the SK., which is agreed 
to be a later addition, means by the word paravddavivar- 
jita not only that Isvarakrsna avoided polemics with other 
schools of philosophy, which is the case, but also that his work 
set out the purest Saihkhya doctrine, purged of the con- 
tamination of the theories of other schools, implying that the 
Sastitantra, here named, was heterodox on certain points. 
This inference is confirmed by the summary of that work 
given in Ahirbudhnya-Samhitd xii, which adds to the classical 
Samkhya tenets certain conceptions unknown to them. 
Saihkhya has a history of centuries before Isvarakrsna. 
Why should it not have split into a number of schools, all 
calling themselves Saihkhya and accepting the twenty-five 
topics but differing in minor points ? After all, this is what 
we find in Buddhist Hinayana philosophy ; the same 
fundamental formulas are accepted but differing interpre- 
tations are given to them. 

So far I have only touched incidentally on the Yoga 
teaching of the Upanisad, and I do not propose to go into it 
at length, but only to discuss the text of a certain passage in 
the fight of what we can learn from other sources. The detailed 
teaching is to be found in the second adhydya, which is a 
curious mixture, consisting of seven verses at the beginning 
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and two at the end, lifted mainly from Vedic works because 
of their supposed connection with Yoga, and a set of eight 
verses in the middle dealing with Yoga practices, whose 
versification and language show them to be later than the 
rest of the Upanisad. The whole is surely a later addition and 
a badly contrived one at that, and the Upanisad would not 
suffer by its omission. Verse 10 describing the place to be 
selected for Yoga runs thus ; — 

/Same sv/mu sarkardvahnivdluhd- 
vivarjite sabdajaldsrayddibhih | 

Manonukule na tu caksujndane 
guhdnivdtdsrayane prayojayet \ | 

The difficulty lies in sabdajaldsrayddibhih, which Hauschild, 
following Bohtlingk and Roth, amends to sabdajaldsayd° . 
Deussen and Oldenberg {Die Lehre der Upanishaden, p. 262) 
construe it with the preceding °vivarjite and Hauschild 
ingeniously with the following manonukule despite the harsh- 
ness of carrying the sense over ; the commentator takes it 
by itself as an associative instrumental, a construction which 
occurs at i, 4, and is found from time to time in Sanskrit 
literature, even in the great kdvya writers, where Mallinatha 
habitually explains it by supplying upalaksita^ While this 
last is the only possible construction, none of the translations 
take account of the inherent contradiction in the expression 
as it stands, for it is generally agreed that the presence of 
water and the absence of sound is essential to Yoga. Thus 
Kurma-Purdna ii, 11 (ed. B. I, p. 505) gives jantuvydpta and 
sasabda as unfitting a place for Yoga and a mountain cave 
or river-bank as proper. So Mbh. xiv, 567, nirghose nirjane 
vane, and xiii, 6473, nadlpulinasdyi nadltlraratis ca, Ksurikd 
Up., 2 (in Deussen’s translation) “ a noiseless spot ” and 
Ahirbudhnya-Samhitd, xxxii, 60, vivikte sajale vane. Saundara- 
nanda, xvii, 2-3, the ideal spot is a grove, having grass and 
soxmdless running water. In the Pali canon, which is relevant 


* Cf. Panini, 2, 3, 21. 
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owing to the general similarity of Buddhist and Yoga ideas 
on the subject of these practices, noise is the thorn of trance 
and fitting places must be appasadda and appanigghosa} 
While water is a necessity (cf. Visuddhimagga, p. 342, 
cMyudaJcasampannani tapovanani), it should preferably be 
running and a tank is neither necessary nor to be avoided, so 
that to amend to °jaldsayd° is pointless. It is a simple and 
satisfactory alternative to accept the commentator’s meaning 
of “ hut ” or “ place to live in ” for dsraya, or else it could 
have the meaning of “ requisite ” for Yoga. It follows that 
sahda is the corrupt word, and I see two possible alternatives. 
Either insert an avagraha, which can be corroborated by 
’sabddbhir . . . adbhir upasprsya at MBh. i, 3, 115 (new Poona 
edn. ; Calcutta edn., i, 772, has nihsabddbhir), where the object 
of the action is to become ritually pure, and by the authority 
for the word given in Bohtlingk’s shorter dictionary ; cf 
also nihsabdayd . . . nimnagmjd, Saundaramnda, xvii, 2. 
It would then be an epithet of jala. Or, perhaps preferably, 
read sdda° or saspa° for sabda° ; for grass is one of the chief 
requisites of a Yogin, cf. MBh. xii, 7164, and BhG. vi, 11. 
With either change the text is sound and in accordance with 
what we learn elsewhere. 

* Note also the parallelism with these passages of Pali vijanavata, 
which simply means “solitary and windless". 



Excavation at Ur, 1929-30 

Abstract of Lecture by Mr. C. Leonard Woolley 
21s^ May, 1930 

ll/rR. WOOLLEY said that the eighth season which they had 
just finished at Ur had been the most interesting historic- 
ally and in some ways the most exciting season they had yet 
had : it was also undoubtedly the most varied. They were 
able to get plans of buildings, antiquities, etc., illustrating 
practically every phase in the history of the town of Ur from 
the Gth century b.c. back to a period wliich we cannot date, 
but which we call pictorially the Period of the Flood. Their 
programme when they started consisted of three principal 
objects — the first to clear up the plan of the city, tracing out 
its walls and fortifications which they knew to belong for 
the most part to the period of 2000 b.c., roughly speaking 
the period of Abraham. Then they had to go on with the 
great cemetery which in previous seasons had paid them so 
richly ; and thirdly, they had to enlarge upon the work done 
in the season before when a trial pit brought to light material 
evidence of the flood and of a civilization older than the 
flood and following on after it. Dealing with the town defences 
he said he could not yet show them a complete plan, but 
could show a section of the wall and explain the character 
of what had been found. The whole circuit of the wall is 
nearly two and a half miles ; they followed it all along. 
The defences consist for the most part of great ramparts of 
mud brick, solidly built throughout, to a height of 26 ft. 
and a width which varied from a minimum of 50 ft. to a 
maximum of over 90 ft. On top of that was the burnt brick 
wall ; in most cases not a single wall but a line of houses, 
pubhc buildings and so on linked up and forming a proper 
system of defence. The most striking discovery made in 
connection with these defences was that the great rampart 
which served primarily as a fortification also held up as a 
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retaining wall the high terrace on which the whole interior 
of the town was built. And in the third place it was the 
revetement of a canal. The ruins which to-day he in the 
absolutely dry and arid desert in the time of Abraham were 
a city of waters with the river Euphrates running on the 
west, with a canal following the walls on the east and on part 
of the northern side, and with a branch canal cutting right 
through the town and dividing it into two main parts. 

One temple excavated on the canal bank was built by 
Rim-Sin king of Larsa to the Water God En-ki, in the year 
1990 B.c. Decorative brick-work was first found suggesting 
the existence of a temple ; against the wall-face inscribed 
dedication cones were discovered, and then, only about six 
inches from the surface, the foxmdation-box of burnt brick 
which contained a copper figure of the king bearing upon 
his head a basket of mortar, and a stone tablet inscribed 
with the dedication of the building. Some distance further 
along the wall line another temple came to light built by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Underneath it were found superimposed 
remains of five other buildings, all temples, of different 
dates, and in the lowest, the fifth level, there was discovered 
a column of mud bricks shaped segmentally four and five 
courses high. For the history of architecture that is of great 
importance. There had been an extraordinary prejudice in 
the minds of archaeologists, reflected in the history of 
architecture in nearly every book, to the effect that the column 
was not known in Mesopotamia. Any building that had a 
suspicion of the column was put down to the Classical period. 
At Tello a brick column had been found, dated to about 
2400 B.C., but even so its character was disputed. Then 
Dr. Hall, and the lecturer at a later date, found at abUbaid 
undoubted columns of w'ood overlaid either with sheets of 
copper or mosaic of lapis lazuli and shell, belonging to 3100 B.c. 
But here we have for the first time an undoubted example 
of a brick column properly built in the great age of Smnerian 
architecture ; it must date to about 2300 B.c., the time of 
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the third dynasty of Ur when the Ziggurat and most important 
temples were built. It definitely proves that the Sumerian 
builders at Ur did use the column in their temples. This 
one stands between two walls and corresponding to it against 
the wall-faces are square attached pillars or jambs, showing 
that we have something in the nature of a temple “ in antis ”, 
as it would have been called in Greek architecture. 

Just at the very end of the season another discovery of a 
temple was made. Towards the north of the city there lay 
within the fortifications a great harbour which had been 
traced out and which ran back into the sacred area and 
must have been connected with the service of the temples. 
A small mound on the harbour bank was found to conceal 
a large temple, built by Nebuchadnezzar and restored by 
Nabonidus. A passage from the entrance runs right through 
the building and access to the temple itself is by side doors 
from that passage. The whole structure is in mud brick 
with a facing of burnt brick on the outside, and stands 
no less than 20 feet in height. In the inner chamber was 
found what is undoubtedly a square column, which probably 
supported the roof ; this gives a rather new idea of the later 
architecture of the coimtry. As the building, if left 
unprotected, would have been entirely sanded up by the time 
the working party returned at the end of October, it was 
decided to put on a temporary roof ; it is now the only 
rehgious building of the Babylonian age surviving in 
Mesopotamia into which you can go and almost imagine 
that the past has come back again. 

Speaking of the cemetery, Mr. WooUey said that this year’s 
work is the last that will be required. As in previous seasons, 
it produced gold treasures, one particularly good tomb had 
a gold dagger ; another — a woman’s grave — had a headdress 
of gold almost as rich as that of Queen Shubad herself, and 
other tombs were also very rich. One produced a very 
curious object, a sort of old Staffordshire milk jug in the 
form of a cow on wheels with a string to pull it along by. 
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That is the oldest toy they had got. But the real importance 
of the cemetery was not in the gold things. In previous 
seasons more than enough had been found to illustrate the 
wealth and art of a civilization which had been unsuspected 
hitherto. AVhat was wanted was to prove the date of that 
civilization. The dates he had ventured to give had not been 
universally accepted, and it was most important to get the 
chronology really fixed. This year by a fortunate chance 
they were able to do that with, he thought, complete 
certainty. A photograph was shown of the vertical side 
of the great pit dug down in the course of clearing graves. 
About 15 feet down were seen on the smooth face of the wall 
sloping lines of slightly different colours. All this was rubbish 
thrown out from the ancient town before the royal tombs 
were cut. These strata had been foimd to run practically 
over the whole cemetery area but nowhere had they been 
so clear and well-defined as here, and as they went down it 
had been possible to draw out a section which was an actual 
representation of what can still be seen to-day if one stands 
in the pit and looks at the great earth wall. What was got 
this year and what was quite new was dating material for 
the different strata. Two white bands formed largelv of 
lime and which are practically contemporary, one being put 
down not long after the other, contained some tablets and 
a large number of jar sealings— that is, lumps of clay put on 
the tops of clay jars and then stamped with a seal. Amongst 
them were a number dating to the first dynasty of Ur. That 
stratum runs over the whole cemetery. All the graves were 
found between the white bands and a darker lower band 
shown on the section, and as the white strata containing the 
first dj-nasty rubbish ran unbroken over the whole area, 
it could be said with certainty that the whole royal cemetery 
IS earlier than the first dynasty of Ur. In the lower band 
an enormous number of tablets and jar sealings of a different 
tjqie and of a different date came to light. These were of a 
much more primitive character. All are necessarily older 
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than the royal cemetery and the writing on them agrees 
exactly with the stratification. Below this seal-bearing 
stratum the character of the pottery changes and there came 
a series of graves different from those in the royal cemetery 
and very much earlier ; the pottery in them was of the 
Jemdet Nas?' type. Finally below those again was found a 
single grave with what was called al ‘Ubaid pottery, the oldest 
type known in Mesopotamia. Digging was continued to 
below the sea level and until the bottom was reached and 
there was nothing more to be found. Of the lower seal 
impressions some were naturalistic, many had linear designs 
showing a close parentage with seal impressions found at 
Susa ; in some the decoration is composed of signs about 50 
per cent, of which can be identified with the ordinary Sumerian 
signs, about 50 per cent, are non-Sumerian, so that presumably 
we have to deal here with imports from a country where a 
somewhat different script was employed ; presumably that 
was Persia. 

In the later periods the Sumerian and after him the 
Babylonian laid his dead on one side witli the hands brought 
up on the face, body straight and the legs slightly bent at 
the knee. In the graves of the Jemdet Nasr age for the first 
time were found closely contracted burials ; the arms were 
brought up on the face, the knees went right np until they 
were facing the chin and were so closely bent that the heels 
came close to the pelvis. It was the first time in Mesopotamia 
that bodies had been found in such a position, and so radical 
a change meant either a very long lapse of time or a change 
of religion or perhaps of race. 

The work here takes us back far beyond the great royal 
cemetery towards the Flood period. That actual period was 
given much better in another excavation. The site chosen 
was a part of the town area which had suffered very greatly 
from denudation and it was known from previous excavation 
that the present modern surface was practically speaking 
the ground surface of about 3200 B.c. A section running 

JHAS. OCTOBER 1930. 57 
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right through the pit dug was shovra on the screen indicating 
the commencement at the 3200 b.c. level of building and 
showing the various strata gone through. No less than eight 
successive levels of building were reaehed, marked by very goo4 
walls of mud brick and excellent floors of clay. In the top twoi 
any pottery found corresponded more or less to that of the 
earliest graves of the royal cemetery. At the fourth level a 
great deal of pottery was found decorated with a light creamy 
slip spread over the dark clay before baking and then partially 
wiped off ; the dark colour showing through the light formed 
rough designs. This had not been found in the cemetery. 
Immediately below this another new type of pottery came 
up, light with red bands, and with it, and more commonly 
in the next level, was found the three-coloured Jemdet Nasr 
ware brilliantly painted in black, red and yellow. Then 
below the buildings came something of a quite different 
character — a huge bed almost entirely consisting of grey 
ashes and broken pottery, the debris from potters’ kilns, 
amongst which were foimd the kilns themselves. 

It was in the level of the potters’ kiln that a most important 
change came in. The upper sherds were wheel-made, and 
fragments of a large potter’s wheel had been found, but in 
the lower levels the pottery was hand-made. In that stratum 
the transition was made from the age of the hand-craftsman 
to the mechanical age. In the kiln strata at a depth of 281 
feet from the 3200 b.c. surface the stone figure of a wild 
boar was discovered, an amazing piece of work. Other 
examples of sculpture similar to it in style, and presumably 
therefore not far from it in date, have turned up in 
Mesopotamian excavations, but this is the first one to which 
can be assigned, not of course a definite date in years, but 
a very distinct and clearly defined position in a historical 
sequence. 

After digging through the mass of broken pottery the 
excavators suddenly passed to perfectly clean sand, water- 
laid and about 11 feet deep. This water-laid sand was the 
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settle in Mesopotamia figures wluch must liave a religious 
significance. 

“We liave come back” Mr. Woolley concluded, “with 
objects which I think will excite as much interest and attention 
as any we have found there yet, but we have this year 
succeeded as we have never succeeded before in straightening 
out the tangled skeins of history. Now it will be possible 
for ourselves or any other excavator to dig down into the 
deeper strata of a site and simply by looking at pottery 
fragments to assign to each a definite age. We have put 
in order in one winter’s work the whole, I think we may say 
the whole, history of early Sumeria, and that is an achieve- 
ment which more than satisfies any demands that could be 
made upon us.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

THE DATE OF OLD URDU COMPOSITION; 

A CAVEAT 

In attempting to assign a date to any given piece of Urdu 
prose or verse we are in danger of being influenced to a great 
extent by its likeness or unlikeness to the Urdu of to-day, 
and assuming that if it does not differ much from modern 
Urdu it cannot be old. But in this we prejudge a question of 
prime importance, one which, so far as I know, has never 
been discussed in books on Urdu literature, viz. whether the 
author was writing more or less as he was in the habit of 
speaking, or was aiming at literary style. It is not the case, 
as one might be inclined to think, that all Urdu writers have 
striven after literary effect, though it is unfortunately true 
that affectation and artiflciality very .soon began to eat the 
life out of their poetry. Over Persianization was perhaps due 
in the first place to the fact that Muslim religious terms came 
to India through a Persian medium, and that the oldest writers 
were earnest propagandists who had to use many Persian 
theological words, or Arabic words which had reached them 
through Persian. Further the only poetry the Urdu writers 
knew was Persian. It was therefore natural that they should 
fall at first under the sway of the foreign tongue, which had, 
in fact, been the native tongue of the ancestors of some of 
them. It was, on the other hand, quite unnatural afterwards 
that men who spoke good racy Urdu in their homes, should 
fill their poetry with exotic phrases and sentiments. 

In the early days composition was more natural than in 
later times, and Dakhani authors were readier to use the 
Urdu of every day than those who lived in Delhi. The 
difference between natural and artificial Urdu is almost 
inconceivably great. A few examples will make this clear, 

1. Examples of Urdu striving after literary effect. 

(a) In 1732 Fazli wrote a translation of a Persian work, 
Dah Majlis, imagining it to be the first translation from 
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Persian into “ Hindi It is a striking comment on the 
ignorance of Dakhani literature among the writers of North 
India that such an idea should have been possible, or that 
Azad should have regarded the preface to that translation 
as the first work in Urdu prose. Actually prose had been 
written in Urdu for centuries before this. The subjoined 
quotation is punctuated as in Azad’s Ab i Haydt, 1917, 
p. 23. Fazli says : 

jAiir dil me guzrd ki aise kdm ko ‘aql cdhiye kdmil aur 
madad kisu taraf kl hoe shdmil kyuhi he tdid i Samadl aur 
he madad ijandb i Ahmadl — yih muskkil surai pizir na hove — 
aur gauhar i murdd rishta e maiddn me na dve — lihdzd is 
san‘at kd nahi hud — mukhtari‘ — aur ab fak tarjuma e Fdrsl 
ha ‘ihdrat i Hindi nasr nahi hud — mustanui‘ — pas is andesha 
e ‘aniiq me gota khdyd — aur haydbdn i ta'ammnl o iadhlr me 
sargashta hud —lekin rdh maqsiul ki na pdi — ndgdh nashn i 
‘indyat i lldhi dil i afgdr jxir ihtizdz me a — yih hdt dlna e 
lAdtir me miih dikhldl. 

“ Then it came into my mind that for such work one needs 
perfect intelligence and must get help from somewhere ; 
because without Divine strength and the help of Muhammad 
this difficulty will not take form (meaning, rather strangely, 
‘ disappear ’), and the jewel aimed at will not come into the 
relation of expectation ; so no one has invented this art, and 
a Persian translation in Hindi prose has not been heard of. 
I was therefore plunged in deep anxiety and wandered in the 
desert of hesitation and policy unable to find the way I 
wanted : suddenly the breath of the grace of God came 
fluttering on my wounded heart, and this matter showed its 
face in the mirror of my mind. ’ 

Sauda, 1713-80, who is often considered the greatest 
master of words in Urdu, though not the greatest poet, wrote 
a prose version of Mir’s Shu‘la e ‘Ishq. The date is not known, 
but it is some years later than Fazh’s preface just mentioned. 

The following is an extract from the preface (say 1755) 
quoted by Azad 
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zainlr i munlr })ar aimdamn i ma‘nl Jce mubarhan ho 
hi niahz ‘inayat Haqq Ta‘alq ki hai jo tutj e ndtiqa 
shiri sukhan ho — pas yih cand misre‘ ki az qahll i rekhta 
dur i rekhta, khdma, e do zabdn apiii sz safh e kdgaz par tahrir 
pde — Idzhn hai ki tahvll i suJ^a^i ^ sdmi‘a sanjdn i rozgdr 
karu — td zabdnl in ashkhds kl hamesha maiirid i tahsln o 
dfrln rahu — mapnun slna besh az murg i asir nahi — ki 
bic qafs ke — jis vaqt zabdn qmr dgd fargad i bulbul hai vdste 
gosh i dddras ke — garaz jis ahl i siikha^i kd dur i munsif 
zinat i lab hai sarrishta e husn nt/ddnl kd is kaldm ke is se 
insdf talab hai — agar Haqq Ta‘dlg ne .pibh kdgaz i safed ki 
mdnind i shdm sydh karne ko yih khdksdr khalq kiyd hai — to 
har insdn ke fdnus i diindg cirdg i hosh diyd hai — cdhiye 
ki dekhkar nukta dm kare varna gazand i zahr dluda se be ajal 
kdhe ko mare. 

“ FiCt it be demonstratecl to the enlightened minds of the 
mirror holders of semantics that it is only through the gift 
of Almighty God that the parrot of utterance attains sweet 
speech ; so these few lines of poured out pearls in RelAta 
style from my bilingual jien have been written on paper. 
It is fitting that I shovdd commit them to the hearing of the 
poets of to-day, so that at the mouth of those men I should 
be the object of praise and commendation. A theme in one's 
heart is no better than a captive bird in a cage, but when it 
gets utterance it is the plaint of the bulbul for the appreciative 
ear. Therefore this composition in the beauty of its thoughts 
appeals for justice to those whose lips are adorned by the 
pearls of impartiality. If God Almighty has created this 
unworthy one for the purpose of blackening white paper just 
as evening darkens the day. He has also put intelligence in 
everyone's brain like the candle under the shade ; so people 
should criticize, for why should one die before one's time from 
envenomed grief ? '’ 

Let us quote from Sayyid Insha, a passage written about 
1780 


^ Mistake for sami'a e siikhan. 
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ibtidd e sinn i sibd td avdil i rai‘dn — aur avdil rai‘dn se Hal 
dn ishtiydq / md Id yutdq i taqbll i ‘aiba i ‘dliya na baJiadde 
thd — ki silk tahrlr o taqrlr me muniazam ho sake — lihdm be 
vdsta 0 vasila hdzir hud hu. 

“ From the dawii of childhood to my early youth, and from 
early youth to now there have been no bounds to the incon- 
trollable desire I have felt to kiss your honoured threshold 
in order that my writing and speaking might be set in order 
like a necklace of pearls. Accordingly without cause or inter- 
mediary I have presented myself.” 

2. Examples of natural, unartificial Urdu. 

To make the contrast more vivid we take first a couple of 
sentences from the same writer, Sayyid Inshii. The following 
words, though ostensibly quoted, are his own. See Darya e 
Laidfat, p. 49. How different they are from the un-Urdu 
nonsense just quoted : — 

aji do Mir sdkib turn to 'Id ke cand ho gae. Dilll me ate 
the do do pahr rdt tak baithte the aur rekhte jxirhte the. Lakhnau 
me timhe kyd ho gayd ki kabhi tmnhdrd asar dsdr ma'lum na 
hud aisd na kljiyo kaht dlho me bhi na calo, timhe ‘All kl qasm 
dtho me muqarrar caliyo. 

“ Well, my dear sir, you’v-e become as hard to find (and as 
welcome when found) as the new moon before the big feast. 
There was a time when on your visits to Delhi you used to 
come and sit in my house till midnight reciting your verses. 
I don't know what's happened to you in Lucknow, that there’s 
not a trace of you anywhere. "WTiatever you do don’t fail to 
turn up for the Eighth. I adjure you by ‘ AH come without 
fail for the Eighth.” 

It is not easy to believe that one man wrote both these 
extracts, but it is amusing to notice that in the last line of 
the first quotation he forgets his literary pose and stumbles 
into sense. 

I quote now from Vajhi's Sab Ras, one hundred years older 
than the earliest of the above quotations. Owing to its being 
in the DakhanI dialect, it is not quite easy to translate, but it 
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is perfectly straightforward ; yet from its date it should 
be imintelUgibly archaic. Mr. G. M. Qadri, on p. 321 of his 
Urdu Shahpdre, from which the passage is taken, states that 
the author is Shah Mira. Ji. This religious writer died in 1496 ; 
as I am not aware that he ever wrote anything called Sab Ras, 
I venture to attribute the words to Vajhl, who wrote Sab Ras 
in 1634. 

‘dsJiiq tn use bisar naku, is hi yad so dil ku shad har aur 
dpas ku dpi ydd dildtd so dpas ku dikhldld hai, ki yu dekho 
yd men sdrat hai niunje dekh kd ku be dil hotd hai mal did 
tere nazdlk hu aur lit (o mujhe naht dekhtd. 

“ 0 lover of God ! do not forget Him ; by the remembrance 
of Him make thy heart glad. He reminds people of Himself 
and reveals Himself, saying ‘ liook hither, this is My form, 
look at Me ; why art thou dispirited, I am coming, I am near 
thee and yet thou seest Me not.’ ” 

In 1668 or a little later Mira Ya'qub translated Khvaja 
Burhan ud Din's Shamdil ul Atqid. A few words may be 
quoted. 

(After some Arabic) ya'nl ay momindn sahr karo hor ustuvdr 
acho tamhlddt is dyat me tan hor dil hor ruh — yd fino sabr karo 
kar hukm hud ya‘nl sabr karo tan so lOrudd kl td‘at par — 
ya‘nl farmd barddri raho hor sabr karo apne dil so IGaidd kl 
bald }Kir hor ustuvdr acho apne ruh hor sir so, Khudd ke dekhne 
he shauq hor muhabbal par. 

(After the Arabic sentence) that means 0 believers, be 
patient and firm. The premisses in this verse are body and 
heart and spirit. To all three comes the command. Be patient ; 
that is be patient in your body in subjection to God, that is 
be obedient. And be patient from your heart in the 
afflictions of God ; and be firm in your spirit and intellect 
in your desire and love for a sight of God. 

The extracts which have been given enable us to see that 
simple style and modern phraseology are not a proof of recent 
date ; they are merely the signs of conversational Urdu. I 
regard the fact as extremely important. It is very significant 
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that the passage from Sab Has, though much simpler than the 
first quotation from Sa 5 ^d Insha, is at least a century and 
a half earlier ; indeed, if Mr. Qadri is right in saying that Shah 
Mira JI is the author, it is three centuries earlier. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


^'AIC.4SAKHA 

Professor Jarl Charpentier’s interpretation of this word,* 
occurring in Bv. iii, 53, 14, is of great interest and importance, 
though he has been very modest in the expression of his views. 
He seems to have made it very likely that it means a people 
worshipping the banyan-tree. I would like to make a few 
supplementar}" remarks in connection with what he says. 


' [Professor Charpenticr’s iiitcrpretalion of the I'etlie «ord mkasakhd 
in connection with the interesting extracts which he gives from the Pali 
Jdtnkn book seems open to objection on several grounds ; we may cal] 
attention to the following; — 

(1) Hillebrandt’s ingenious suggestion (the basis of Professor C'harpentier’s 
interpretation) that * nlrCiidkhu might be a name of the Syngrodha-tree 
was only a conjecture ; nor i.s it specially plausible, since down-pointing 
brriiirhesi are seen on other growths. 

(2) That the y yngrodha, which “ is found in the Sub-Himalayan forests 
from Peshawar to .Assam ” (Watts, ('ommerciol Products, p. 537), maj' have 
been known to the authors of Vedic hymns is quite credible ; but it is not 
gnoved by the Pg-Vedn verse i, 24, 7. which Professor Charpentier quotes 
(after Geldner, Vedityche Sltidkn, i, 113, ami the Vedir Index). 

(3) Considering the approving mention of the Syngrodha in the two 
Atharva-Vedn passage.s and the others cited m the I'erfir Index, and the 
use of its wood for making vessels used in religious ceremonies, it is not 
likely that “a Nyagrodha man” could by itself mean “a performer of 
horrid rites in connection with a Nyagrodha-tree According to Hille- 
brandt's citations (I-. p. 24(i, Aitareyn Brdhmnn i, vii, 31, 2, viii, 16, 2), 
the A, yngrodha was for the Ksatriyas a symbol of lordship 

(4) If the meaning just stated attached to the word naicdsdkha as a 
synonym for naiyagradha, which latter occurs several times in the Vedic 
literature (see B. and R.), we should expect to find the same in connection 
with naiyagrodha itself, which is not the ease. It is conceivable that 
nnicdkakhd has some indirect connection with the term mcd.vnyas, which in 
Rc. i, 32, 9, is applied to the mother of Vrlrn, and may here denote vrtra 
(without the capital letter). — F. W. T.j 
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To Rv. i, 24, 7, I would add ii, 35, 8, as making a very 
probable reference to the banyan-tree. The verse is : — 

Y6 apsu d siicind ddiviena 
rtdcdjasra urviyd vibMti j 
vayd id anyd bkwvandni asya 
prd jdyante virudhas ca prajdbhih 1 1 
All creatures and plants are here described as shooting out 
from Apaih Napat as his branches and multiplying in progeny, 
and it is very likely that the poet thinks of the banyan whose 
quot rami are tot arbores. As regards the asrattha of Katho- 
panisad vi, 1, and Bhaguvad-yltdi xv, 1, I believe there is no 
confusion with, or substitution for, the nyagrodha. It is a 
cosmic tree and, like cosmic trees in the mythologies of other 
races, of wondrous nature ; its roots are above — in heaven— 
and the branches below — covering our world. This eternal 
asvattha has a certain family connection with the evergreen 
ash Yggdrasil of Scandinavian mythology, " the tree of the 
universe, of time, or of life, which filled all the world, taking 
root not only in the remotest depths of Nifl-heim, where 
bubbled the spring Hvergelmir, but also in Midgard, near 
Mimir’s w'ell (the ocean), and in Asgard, near the Urdar 
fountain ” (Guerber, Myths of the Norsemen, pp. 12-13). 

That the hjunn iii, 53 is rather obscure is quite true. But 
much of the difficulty disappears when we recognize that we 
have actually more than one hymn here. Verses 1-8 form 
a distinct Indra hjunn of the ordinary type and 9-24 an 
itihdsa hymn about Visvamitra, the Bharatas, and Vasistha. 
Professor Charpentier did not want to bother himself about 
the details of the hymn, since he was concerned with only one 
word in it, viz. Naiedsdhhd. But, perhaps, its context may 
tell us a tale about its exact connotation which differs from 
the one the Jataka passages tell us. Some time after the 
famous Dasarajna battle, in which Sudas, king of the Bharatas, 
successfully fought with a league of ten kings on the Ravi, 
with a Vasistha as his priest and adviser, he seems to have 
turned to Visvamitra. This led to a quarrel between the 
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Vasisthas and the Kusikas. A tradition recorded in the 
Brhad-devatd iv, 112-8, asserts that Vasistha tried to over- 
whelm Visvamitra by magic, but Jamadagni came to the 
latter’s rescue. This seems to be plainly corroborated by 
verses 15 and 16 of our hymn. It is possible that the jealousy 
of the former priests, the Vasisthas, led Visvamitra to induce 
Sudas to leave the land and march to the south or south-east 
and settle in a new land. That the family priest (purohita) 
of the Vedic age played a prominent part in the leading of 
colonizing expeditions is made plain by passages like ^atapatha 
Brdhmana i, 4, 1. The party of Visvamitra and the Bharatas 
seems to have come to the Beas and the Sntlej in the course 
of their wanderings, and iii, 33 refers to the fording of the 
two rivers. This seems to be alluded to in iii, 53, 9. In 
iii, 33, 11 and 12, the Bharatas are described as out on a cattle 
raid (gavyan and gavyavah), that is, out for conquest, because 
the cow was the chief wealth in those days and the chief 
object of attack ; cf. the attack on Virata’s cow-stall by the 
Kauravas in the Mbh. Rv. iii, 53, 17 ff., make reference 
to the chariots and waggons with their parts and the animals 
of draught required for the expedition, ' 

In the light of all this it seems plain that verse 14 means 
that Visvamitra wanted to settle with his Bharatas in the 
land of the Kikatas. Who the Kikatas were we do not know, 
but they must certainly have been non- Aryans. It is possible 
that they were the same people as the Magadhas, of course, 
prior to their settlement in what was later the Magadha 
country. Tribes migrated from place to place and gave 
their own names to the lands in which they settled. It is 
very likely that Naicasakha of line d, and Pramaganda of c, 
are identical with the Kikatas. Why Visvamitra wanted 
to conquer the Kikatas was not because they were “ averse 


^ For some of the views advanced above about Visvamitra and the 
Bharatas see my ‘-Identification of the Rgvedic River Sarasvati and 
some Connected Problems ”, pts. iii and iv {Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Calcutta University, vol. xv)» 
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to the ritual use of milk ”, but because he wanted to possess 
their cows. The Kikatas did not follow the Aryan religion 
and they could not, therefore, be expected to offer milk to 
Indra in the Vedic ritual or even to know anything of this 
ritual. That their cows served no purpose of Indra is cleverly 
urged before him as a reason why he should transfer the 
possession of their cows to the Aryan plunderers, who would 
devoutly allow the god to share in their spoils. There is 
thus no genuine righteous indignation in a and h against 
the Kikatas for what they did or did not do. Similarly, 
there seems to be no trace of religious abhorrence about the 
naiedsakhd creed in d. 

The Aryans in that age could not, of course, follow or 
appreciate worship of trees ^ ; but what ground is there for 
believing that the bloody sacrifices before banyan-trees 
referred to in the Jatakas were practised by the Kikatas 
of Rv. iii, 53, 14, or that they repelled Visvamitra ? The 
Rgvedic Aryan was not made of the same stuff as the holy 
Buddha, who could not even see an animal killed for sacrifice. 

K. Ch.4ttopadhy.aya. 


ESA MUXJAM PARIHARE 

Considerable learning has been spent upon the interpreta- 
tion of this simple expression in Sutta-nipdta iii, 2, 16, the 
latest writer on the subject being Dr. Otto Schrader in 
JRAS. 1930, pp. 107-9. Context should always be our 
best help in text interpretation, and the context in the present 
case shows that Gautama makes a grim determination to 
fight Mara till he wins or dies, as befits a Ksatriya. The 
simple meaning of esa munjam parilmre seems to be, “ Here I 
gird up my loins.” It is true that the munja grass is very sacred 

* That various Indo-European tribes have been known to worship 
trees or tree-spirits proves nothing for primitive I.-E. times or even for 
the Indo-.Aryans of the Rgvedic times. These cults seem to have been 
borrowed from various non-.Aryan peoples in the course of their later 
wanderings. The Scandinavians even learnt the terrible sacrificing of 
human beings on trees for Odin (see Chadwick, The Cult ofOthin, pp. 14~20), 
which Charpentier thinks repelled the author of Ro. iii, 53, 14. 
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and is used in vratas. But Schrader’s vratam badhndmi will not 
do here, because vrata has more to do with the restrictions 
which a performer of some religious rites has to observe 
than with any vow or oath he has to take. Consequently 
“ I gird up my loins ” seems more natural. As an ascetic, 
Gautama had only the sacred muuja belt with him, and he 
can naturally be expected to say that he would tie this tight 
round his waist, meaning that he would use utmost vigour 
in his spiritual fight. That belts were and are used by 
ascetics in India to symbolize their spiritually strung-up 
condition seems very likely. And miinja was chosen, as 
the material on account of its sanctity. Hindus who do 
thmjcipa, etc., seated on I'u.vrt mattresses, or perform religious 
ceremonies with hum rings on their fingers know how the 
material helps them to obtain mental concentration. I 
would not attach to munjath in our passage the significance 
of magical property, as Oldenberg does, and I would take 
the whole expression as meaning simply e.s'o ham parikaram 
badhndmi, cf. Vetfi-samhdra, ed. K. N. Dravid, Act vi : 
Yudhisthira- . . . bdhuymldhenaiva durdtmdnam gddkam 
dliiigya jvalanam abhipdluydmi {iti parikaram badhndti). 
During upanayana the neophyte puts on the munja belt, 
taking it thrice round his waist, and reads these two mantras, 
according to the Gobhilu-Grhya-Sdtra (ii, 10, 37) : — 
iyarh duruktdt paribddhamdnd varriam pavitram punafi ma 
dgdt I 

prdndpdndbhydni balam dharantl svasd devl subhagd 
mekhaleyam 1 1 

rtasya goptri iapasah parasvl grhnatl, raksah sahamdnd ardtih \ 
sd md samantam abhiparyehi bhadre dhartdras te mekhale md 
risdma |[ 

(Mantra-Brdhmana i, 6, 27-8) 

which praise mekhala as such and make no particular reference 
to the munja. It should be noted that the second verse 
speaks of the strength which the mekhald gives to its wearer. 

K. Chattopadhyaya. 
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THE ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 
&th Session 

Bulletin No. 1 

In accordance with the decision arrived at the fifth session 
of the All-India Oriental Conference held at Lahore in 
November, 1928, the sixth session of the Conference will be 
held at Patna, from the 17th to the 20th December, 1930. 
A Reception Committee has been formed imder the chair- 
manship of Sir Sultan Ahmed, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna 
University. 

His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., I.C.S., the Governor of Bihar and Orissa, has kindly 
consented to be the Patron and to open the Conference on 
the 17th December. 

The objects of the Conference are : — 

(а) To bring together Orientalists in order to take stock of 
various activities of Oriental Scholars in and outside India. 

(б) To facilitate co-operation in Oriental Studies and 
Research. 

(c) To afford opportunities to scholars to give expression 
to their views on their respective subjects and to point out 
the difficulties experienced in the pursuit of their special 
branches of study. 

(d) To promote social and intellectual intercourse among 
Oriental scholars. 

(e) To encourage traditional learning. 

The Conference will be divided into the follovdng sections : — 

(1) Vedic ; (2) Classical ; (3) Philology ; (4) Arabic and 
Persian ; (5) Anthropology, M}iihology, and Religion ; (6) 
History and Archseology ; (7) Fine Arts ; (8) Hindi ; (9) 
Urdu ; (10) Oriya. 

Each section will have its own president and secretary. 
The languages recognized for use at the meetings will 
ordinarily be English, Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Hindi, 

JEAS. OCTOBEB 1930. 58 
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Urdu, and Oriya. For the use of any other language permission 
must he obtained from the President. 

A provisional programme is being framed for the Conference. 
Besides the reading and discussion of papers, there will be a 
Classical Indian Musical Soiree Mushaira, a performance of the 
Mudraraksasa. Visits to the local Museum, Khudabux 
Library, and Manuk Collection, and also excursions to 
Nalanda and Rajgir will be organized. 

The fee qualifying for membership is Rs. 5. Members are 
entitled to a copy of the published proceedings. The fee 
should be sent to the Treasurer, Mr. D. N. Sen, M.A., Principal, 
B.N. College, Patna. 

The Reception Committee now desires by this Bulletin to 
offer a cordial invitation to all interested in Oriental learning 
to join the Conference and to give it their support, and also 
invite members to contribute papers. It is requested that the 
papers with short summaries be sent so as to reach the 
Secretary not later than the 15th October, 1930. 

All inquiries and correspondence should be addressed to 
Professor Hari Chand ^astri, D.Litt., I.E.S., Secretary, 
Reception Committee of All-India Oriental Conference, 
Patna. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

The Epic of Gilgajiish. By R. Campbell Thompson, 
15 X 10, pp. 92, 59 plates. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1930. 50s. 

As the Gilgamish Epic (to use its modern name) is beyond 
doubt the most important surviving work of Babylonian 
literature, so is that version of it by far the most extensive 
and complete which was written for the great Nineveh Kbrary, 
and now exists as a large number of fragments in the British 
Museum. Indeed, as a connected work, the Epic depends 
entirely upon this, for all else put together would give but 
a few obscure incidents and no notion of the story 
whatever. The more strange is it that students of this poem 
have been so long content to leave its text in a very unsatis- 
factory condition, available at best in the accurate, but 
confused, and confusing, copies of Haupt’s Babylonische- 
Nimrodepos. The fact is probably that the Epic has suffered 
from the very excellencies of Jensen’s translation, which 
seems to have created a general supposition that there was 
nothing more to do, and this persuasion has been proof against 
the subsequent discoveries of the remains of older and foreign 
versions of the story, which might have been expected to 
redirect attention to the basic text. 

The main purpose of the volume here under review is to 
remove this reproach of many years, and to provide a complete 
and continuous text of the Assyrian version of the Epic, so 
far as it has been preserved. Thus it is at last possible to 
read, in Dr. Campbell Thompson’s admirably copied plates, 
straightforward in the poem without casting about over many- 
scattered fragments. The work of the editor has been severe, 
for while presenting a composite text, he has quoted all 
significant variants in footnotes, and has evidently collated 
every fragment with great care. But even more valuable 
than the establishment of a continuous and accurate text is 
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the result that a new examination of the tablets has led to 
a considerable re-arrangement of the episodes ; in several 
cases an order which has been hitherto received without 
question is seen to be impossible. By these changes the 
poem has undoubtedly gained much in point and logic, as 
could be seen from the author’s translation which appeared 
separately in 1928. Further, for the purpose of this edition 
Dr. Thompson has examined all the fragments in the British 
Museum which seemed to contain m}i;hological texts, and 
out of these he has been successful in making more than a 
dozen “ joins ” and finding several new duplicates. It is 
probably safe to assume that, until the appearance of fresh 
evidence, the text is now as complete, accm-ate, and well- 
ordered as it can be made. 

The plates are preceded by a short introduction and full 
transcription of the cuneiform ; the translation had already 
appeared, as noted above, and is not repeated here, an 
arrangement more convenient, indeed, to general readers 
than to scholars, though there is no need to describe it as a 
hardship. We can only so much the more admire the liberality 
of the Clarendon Press which has produced a very handsome 
and dignified volume without the one element which might 
have ensured it a wider circulation. The transliteration does 
not coincide in all respects with the cimeiform texts, since 
it includes also the Old Babylonian fragments, which the 
author has not re-edited, just as his translation took account 
also of the Hittite and Hurrian fragments, which in their 
turn do not figure in his transliteration. There is thus a 
progressive diminution from the translation to the actual 
text presented. So far as this is due to a feeling of inability 
to deal with the non-Semitic languages the limitation is 
logical, but it is rather imfortunate that the Old Babylonian 
originals could not be collated, since their transliteration is 
included, and particularly since earlier editors have flatly 
contradicted each other over the readings of the Philadelphia 
tablet. An independent collation is clearly a necessity here. 
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In the introduction is given a short account of the discovery 
of the Epic, the development of its text, a survey of the 
actual tablets which constitute it, an enumeration of the 
principal episodes, and some discussion of the figures of 
Gilgamish and Enkidu. Here a few comments may be in 
place. The author nowhere uses the extant Sumerian 
fragments, but he omits to say that two more are published, 
and others mentioned, by Chiera, Sumerian Religious Texts, 
Nos. 38, 39. Azag-Ai (p. 6) is, of course, incorrect, as is 
KI.EL (p. 9), and such a transcription as DAN.GA really 
ought not to appear now. It seems an excess of caution to 
write EN.KI.DU throughout. The figure of the Babylonian 
hero wrestling with lions has no authentic claim to be 
Gilgamish ; he is certainly one of the magical contenders 
against demons, whatever his name. 

The notes contain several valuable discussions, especially 
p. 74 (on the goddess Ishara), p. 80 {ehnesu), p. 87 (the baking 
of provisions for Gilgamish), but Dr. Thompson still can make 
little of the familiar puzzles of SU.UT.TAK.MES and 
kukhi. His translation of the new fragment 34916, at 
the beginning of the poem, is not altogether happy. The 
passage is full of building terms, some of them familiar in 
the literature ; samelu is almost certainly not “ base ” of a 
wall, it is rather to be sought near the top, the word being 
associated with nibihu “ frieze ”, and seeming to denote 
some kind of projection, sahatma askuppati should probably 
be “ repaired the dado ”, and, if temennu hit carmot here have 
its usual meaning of “ inspected the foundation-tablet ”, 
at least there is no reason either in fact or grammar, for 
making iddu in the last line (and in Tablet xi, 305) a noun, 
“ bitumen ”, which would not in any case form the foundation 
of a wall. It is much more probably a verb, “ they had not 
laid (its foundation) ”, as indeed it has been understood 
hitherto. 


C. J. G. 
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The Eoyal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad. By 
George A. Barton. (Library of Ancient Semitic 
Inscriptions, vol. i.) 8^ X 54, pp. 406. New Haven : 

Yale University Press. London ; Milford, 1929. 28s. 

The new projected Yale series of translations begins 
fittingly, even if a little unsuitably to its general title, with 
the earliest (and therefore mainly Sumerian) inscriptions of 
Mesopotamian rulers. These are here collected, arranged 
as far as possible in chronological order, transliterated on the 
left-hand pages and translated on the right, the whole preceded 
by a short introduction. There are also three appendixes, the 
first presenting the Sumerian kingdom-lists, the second a 
quantity of relevant material which first appeared while this 
book was in the press, the third miscellaneous items acci- 
dentally omitted from the main text. Both in its subject 
and in its arrangement, therefore, this work proclaims itself 
a new, revised, and expanded version of Thureau-Dangin’s 
invaluable Konigsinschrifien, which has been the stand-by 
of historians and Sumerian philologists for more than twenty 
years. Nothing could be more welcome than such a bringing 
up to date of a standard work, now slightly antiquated by 
the advance of knowledge, but much more by the accumula- 
tion of new material, and for many years a new edition has 
been sorely needed. It would be a pleasure to report that 
Professor Barton has supplied this need ; and indeed, it is 
certain that his book will be of use as a guide to many new 
texts that have appeared in diverse publications. But it is 
unfortunately marred by so many defects that it can never 
be seriously adopted as a new Kdmgsinschriflen, nor even be 
used as an English version of the old. 

To substantiate this unfavourable judgment fully would 
far outpass the limits of a review, and therefore comment 
must confine itself mostly to generalities. First, the most 
obvious virtue of a collection like this is that it should be 
complete, and this book is not. On the first page there are 
two omissions, the seal of Mes-anni-padda’s wife and another 
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inscription of A-anni-padda ; the former does not appear in 
Appendix II, where at least it would have been found. That 
Appendix also passes deliberately (one must suppose) over 
the Naram-Sin texts in the volume to which it is devoted ; 
yet they are of great interest. Similarly, some inscriptions 
of early Lagash in the first part of Vorderasiatische Schrift- 
denkmaler are neglected, so is the inscribed hammer-head of 
the last king of Agade, certain Gudea and Ur-Ningirsu statues, 
and the Akkadian cone of Lipit-Ishtar ; other texts which 
have been restored by later discoveries still appear in their 
mutilated form, and the date-formulse, which have now 
considerably increased, are not here at all. Where such 
obvious gaps exist, there is little doubt that a more careful 
search would find others. Such deficiencies certainly suggest 
an imperfect acquaintance with recent literature, and there are 
other indications of this in such transcriptions as azag, 
ur-sag lig-ga, gis-tug-pi-ni, and Sharganisharri ; indeed, the 
author does not seem to have consulted either DeimeTs 
Grammatik or any of PoebeTs recent work. In general, too, 
he uses far too few question-marks, or other indications that 
a name or a reading are conventional ; the earliest inscrip- 
tions, like that of Enhegal, are not fully intelligible, and it 
seems useless to offer a formal translation of them. Too often 
this desire to give the sense of everything betrays Professor 
Barton into such oddities as “ the canal ‘ Meadow-(recognized- 
as-holy)-from-the-great-dagger ’ ”, and (p. 75) “ ‘ (To)- 
Ningirsu-by-Urukagina-like-the-divine-black - storm - bird - the- 
waU-facing-built ’ is its name Inconsistencies are too 
commonly found, e.g. pp. 48, 49, sub he-na-su-gdl, translated 
“ prayer he offered up ”, and pp. 52, 53 (end of 7) siih he-na- 
su-gdl, translated “ may prayers ascend ” ; also p. 35, vi, 17, 
nim sah^^ “ the exalted one, who Sakh etc.” contrasted 
with p. 39 (first line) “ Elam and Shakh ” — this apart from 
the fact that “ Shakh ” should be Subartu ; p. 74 (beginning) 
bur-sag e sd-dug-an-na “ the lofty bowl, the house of approach 
to heaven ”, but p. 78, Cones B and C ii bur-sag e sd-dug-ka-ni 
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“ the great bowl their abiding dwelling ” ; p. 51, No. 3 “ his 
god is Dunmush ” (there is no warrant for -mush), Nos. 4 
and 5 “ his goddess is D.” ; and among transcriptions one 
must protest against p. 60, end of No. 15, LID-SAG for 
LID + SAG, p. 71, vi, 13 '^IM-MI-IIU, and the really absurd 
alleged name “ Baniarlagan ”. It must be repeated that 
most of these criticisms are concerned with generalities ; as 
for details it will suffice to say that almost every page of this 
book would give rise to discussion of some half-a-dozen points, 
in many of which difference from Professor Barton’s renderings 
could not justly be called a difference of opinion only. Some- 
times the author adopts uncritically the rendering which he 
finds given by a first editor of the text, even when it has 
been proved erroneous by later research, but stiU more often 
he seems to depart deliberately from the version of Thureau- 
Dangin, when it is not merely unnecessary, but when the 
substitute provided is far from an improvement whether of 
the grammar or the meaning. With genuine regret for a 
lost opportunity it must be owned that this book does not 
fulfil the hopes that its title inspires. 

C. J. G. 


Pentateuch with Targum Onkelos, Haphtoroth and 
Prayers for Sabbath and Rabbi’s Commentary, 
translated into English and annotated by Rev. M. 
Rosenbaum and Dr. A. M. Silbermann in collaboration 
with A. Blashki and L. Joseph. Genesis. 8vo, pp. 
281 -j- 61. London : Shapiro, Vallentine & Co., 1929. 
8s. 6d. 

A new edition has just appeared of the first book of the 
Pentateuch which deserves the special attention of aU those 
interested in biblical studies. It follows upon the heels of 
another publication of a similar kind, but it differs from it 
completely from begmning to end. It would serve no purpose, 
however, to enter upon any comparisons, as there is not the 
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slightest pomt of resemblance between them. The authors 
of this new edition neither indulge in vague speculations 
on critical problems nor present haphazard statements 
cidled from the most diverse sources. They do not pretend to 
offer a book of a homiletic or exegetical character which can 
only confuse the readers by a variety of notions and by 
antiquated attacks on higher criticism. They leave all 
polymics aside and they concentrate on the work which lies 
before them, of which they speak with befitting modesty lik e 
true scholars. What they offer us is thus far the most valuable 
book which leads those who are using it into that atmosphere 
of traditional interpretation of the Bible which is specifically 
Jewish. There is no admixture of any influence from without. 

We have here in a succinct form a text with a translation 
and a commentary which are the best representatives of 
Jewish tradition. In the first place they give us a Hebrew 
text taken from plates of an edition of 1864, in which the 
letters stand out boldly, all the vowels and accents are clearly 
seen and all very symmetrically and beautifully set up. 
The English translation which accompanies it is taken from 
that prepared by Dr. Benisch in the middle of the last 
century. A great Jewish scholar, he was able to render into 
beautiful English the Hebrew text in such a manner as only 
a Jewish scholar could do who was fully conversant with the 
Hebrew language and with the spirit of the Bible. There is 
here, furthermore, the Aramaic translation ascribed to 
Onkelos, called the Targum. Onkelos had been brought 
into some connection with Aquila, a pupil of Rabbi Akiba ; 
fragments of his Greek translation are still foimd in the 
Hexapla. He followed the text so slavishly as to translate 
even the particles ignoring entirely the spirit of Greek 
grammar. That Targum is the oldest translation of the 
Hebrew text into the Aramaic language of the people and was 
held in the highest repute by the scholars and sages. 

The greatest merit of this edition lies in the commentary 
of Rashi, which they have added to this publication. It is 
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the most famous commentary which enjoyed the greatest 
popularity among the Jews from the time it was first written 
by Eashi, about 1070 or 1080, in Troyes. Of all the com- 
mentaries of the Talmud and the Bible none has been held, 
and it is held still, in such high esteem. Eashi — these being 
the initial letters of his real name : Ea {bi), Sh (elnu'h), 
I (tzhaJci ) — who lived in Troyes, in France, in the eleyenth 
century, most skilfully blended in his commentary the two 
sides of the ancient Midrash, the legal and the legendary. 
All the most important legendary elements which contributed 
towards the elucidation of the Bible are here succinctly 
introduced into his commentary and all the legal interpreta- 
tions of the text evolved in the course of ages constituting the 
Oral Law is faithfully connected with the passages and verses 
in the text whenever it can be done skilfully and briefly. 
Eashi also had not ignored the grammatical side, philological 
difficulties which the text offer are carefully treated and on 
sundry occasions Eashi does not hesitate to translate some 
of the difficult words into the French vernacular. His 
glosses are perhaps the oldest monuments of the French 
language of the eleventh century and over all is spread such 
a spirit of homeliness which has made this commentary 
indispensable to the Jews throughout the ages. No one dreamt 
of studying the Law without the commentary of Eashi, and 
to this very day that practice prevails. 

In order to differentiate the commentary from the text it was 
written and then printed in a special cursive type and without 
vowels. In order to facilitate, however, the reading of it the 
authors of this edition have wisely changed that type for the 
square one, and, moreover, they have carefully pimctuated 
the text. No skilfid preparation is now needed to be able to 
read the commentary, but even then it might have remained 
a closed book were it not for an excellent English translation 
which has now been given here also for the first time. It was 
not an easy task to translate a mediaeval writer with his 
rabbinie vocabulary and syntax into a modem language 
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and to make it easily understood by any reader wbo is not 
familiar with the original Hebrew. 

The authors have now succeeded in this task. They have 
given us not only an excellent rendering but also a faithful 
one, a merit which cannot be too highly appraised. Some of 
the difficulties which the text present are then briefly explained 
in an appendix at the end of the volume, which concludes with 
the lessons from the Prophets and the prayers for the 
Sabbath day. 

The book will prove of invaluable service not only to those 
who wish to use it in their religious service but to anyone 
who wishes to have at last a clear insight into the most famous 
Jewish interpretation of the Bible which has been, and has 
remained, a standard one to this day. One can only conclude 
with the wish that the remaining four volumes should be 
published as quickly as possible with the same accuracy 
and care. One must also add that the book is beautifully 
printed and a credit to all connected with it. 

M. Gaster. 


Eecueil de textes inedits concernant l'Histoire de 
LA MYSTIQUE EN P.\YS dTsLAM REUNIS, CLASSES, ANNOTES 
ET PUBLiES. Par Louis M.assignon. 10|- x 7, pp. 
vii + 259. Paris : Geuthner et Cie, 1929. 

M. Massignon may safely be considered the foremost 
European authority on Mohammedan mysticism. He not 
only published in 1913, al Hallaj’s Kitdh al-Tawdsin, but has 
since steadily pursued his studies on Sufic literature. As the 
latest fruit of his labours he is now offering a volume of 
extracts from the works of a large number of authors directly 
or indirectly connected with Sufism. The book is divided 
into four sections, of which the first three are devoted to 
writers in chronological order, while the last gives excerpts 
from the writings of prominent theologians, philosophers, and 
literateurs. It begins with a number of quotations from 
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the writings of the famous Hasan of Basra, who flourished at 
the beginning of the eighth century and exercised a powerful 
influence on the development of Moslem theology. These are 
followed by extracts from about seventy authors, among 
whom are many renowned names, such as Dul Nun Misri, 
MohasibI, whose fragments fill several pages, Tirmi i, 
Tostari, Juneid and his disciple, Makki, whose writings are 
unfortunately lost, and Ibn Ata, the friend of Hallaj. To the 
last-named, naturally, a goodly space is devoted, and it 
should be noted that his fame was so great that he enjoyed 
a certain amount of popularity even among Jews. We further 
notice the learned Ibn Aqll and a list of Ghazali’s writings. 
The third section opens with the famous philosopher and 
mystic, Sohrawardi of Aleppo, a further publication of whose 
works is justly recommended. The article on Shustari, who 
died in 1269, is marked by a number of muwashshahs, which 
became very popular in mediaeval Hebrew poetry, especially 
in Yemen. Persian Sufis are represented by Jalal Rumi 
who died in 1273, and another. The reader also meets with 
writers in Turkish and Urdu. The section ends with extracts 
from Senusi, the founder of the militant sect that bears his 
name, and whose savage revolts are within the memory of 
the present generation. The fourth section gives a survey of 
philosophers accompanied by quotations from their writings 
as far as they touch mysticism. It naturally begins with A1 
Kindi, “ the Philosopher of the Arabs,” and in some way 
supplements the list of his writings given in Fliigel’s essay 
published in Leipzig, 1857. This section ends with Raghib 
Pasha, who died in 1763. This is followed by a list of 
prominent theologians and Adab writers. The texts are 
carefully edited. The boob adds immensely to our present 
knowledge of Arab literature in various branches, and is a 
decided inducement to deal more fully with many authors 
mentioned. 


H. Hirschfeld. 
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Quelques influences Islamiques sur les arts DE 
l’Europe. Par Madame K. Devonshire. 10 x 13, 
pp. 16, 81 photographic illustrations. Cairo, 1929. 

This book is based upon a communication made by the 
author in 1928 to the Seventeenth Congress of Orientahsts 
at Oxford, which she has expanded and remodelled and turned 
from English into French. Features which are so common 
in Islamic art as to be regarded as characteristic appear not 
infrequently in the art of the West, owing generally, if not 
always, to borrowing from Islam. Such occurrences in 
individual branches of art have often been noted separately 
and commented on, but Mrs. Devonshire seems to be the 
first to look at them in an all-round way. She brings forward 
examples of European work bearing the stamp of the Islamic 
style in each of the principal departments of decorative art 
and in architecture, points out the Islamic connections, and 
gives much useful information about Islamic art and its 
relations with Europe. 

Most of the examples are reproduced in the illustrations, 
with Islamic parallels by their side, so that the association 
with the East can be seen easily. Among them there are 
textiles, potter)', metal work and glass made in Italy, churches 
in the South of France, and in the part of Spain that was 
never under Muhammadan domination, besides buildings 
and other objects belonging to the rest of Spain and to 
Sicily. The specimens of decorative art generally fall between 
the fourteenth and sixteenth century, but Mrs. Devonshire 
refers to the frequent adoption of Islamic designs by European 
weavers as early as the twelfth century and to the manufacture 
of carpets in the Oriental style begun first in France in the 
seventeenth century. Some of the examples of buildings 
are as old as the tenth century. It is shown that Islamic 
art products, particularly textiles, pottery, and carpets, were 
well known to Europe in general during the Middle Ages. 
Accordingly it is easy to understand how it was that their 
designs were imitated in European workshops, and sometimes 
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the articles themselves were copied. Some of the things 
were reproduced by Oriental workmen in European towns, 
members of colonies, several of which are enumerated. In 
Sicily and in Spain, moreover. Oriental workmen remained 
when Islam receded, whence the Islamic features in Sicilian 
art and architecture of the Norman period and the combina- 
tion of Christian and Islamic elements in the forms of Spanish 
art and architecture known as mudejar. 

Architectural affinities with Islam in countries that were 
never under Muhammadan domination offer a difficult 
problem. Mrs. Devonshire does not attempt to determine 
how they arose, but she observes that certain architectural 
features that have become identified with Islam by frequent 
use — the horseshoe arch, for instance — are not Islamic 
inventions. The same remark applies to some typical traits 
of other branches of Islamic art. Mrs. Devonshire, in pointing 
them out, abstains deliberately from inquiring into their 
origins. 

The book is adapted to the general reader, and any one 
who has no particular acquaintance with Islamic matters 
will find in it much light on Muhammadan decorative art and 
architecture in general, and on associations between Christian 
countries on the Mediterranean and the East. The specialist 
will find it useful, too, for it brings together a considerable 
number of facts, some of which come from out of the way 
sources where they are liable to escape notice. Mrs. Devon- 
shire gives references, though some of the references are 
general, as her treatise was not intended originally for 
publication. One would Eke to see the book republished in 
a form more worthy of its merits. 


A. Ehuvon Guest. 
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Les Faiences a reflets metalliques de la grande 
MOSQUEE DE Kairouan. Par Georges Marcais. 
13 X 91, pp. 41, xxvi full page plates, two of them in 
colour. Paris : Geuthner, 1928. 

The lustre tiles dealt with here belong to the ninth century. 
For a long time it has been believed that some of them had 
been brought from Baghdad to Qairawan, and the rest 
manufactured on the spot by a man from Baghdad. The fact 
had been questioned, however, because it appeared to rest 
on a late tradition. Monsieur Marcais now shows that the 
text which is the authority is taken from an original dating 
from within about 150 years of the work of setting up the 
tiles to adorn the mihrdb. 

With regard to the text, it should be noticed that it does 
not say that the tiles were brought from Baghdad. The transla- 
tion given is : — 

[Temir] fit le mihrab. On importa pour lui ces precieux 
panneaux de faience pour une saUe de reception qu’il voulait 
construire, et [aussi] de Baghdad des poutres de bois de 
teck afin qu’on en fabriquat pour lui des luths. II en fit le 
mimbar destine a la Grand! Mosquee,” 

but the literal translation of the first part of the second 
sentence in the same wording would be ; — 

“ On importa pour lui ces precieux panneaux de faience 
pour une salle de reception qu’il voulait construire et on 
importa pour lui de Baghdad des poutres. . . .” 

The verb is repeated in the Arabic, and there seems to be 
nothing in the passage to justify the [aussi], indeed, as it 
stands, the wording rather suggests that the tiles did not 
come from Baghdad but from somewhere else. Teak, by the 
way, seems to be a curious wood to use for lutes, and possibly 
the correct meaning of the last part of the passage may be 
‘ ‘ teak timber to be made for him into pieces, out of which he 
made the mimbar of the Great Mosque ”, ^iddn being used 
for the more familiar a‘ivdd of the mimbar. The Arabic, 
anyhow, is obscure and ungrammatical, and it is strange to 
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find ^!Ai> written by an Arab writer to mean un bomme 
de Baghdad. This man of Baghdad “ made for him (the 
Amir) tiles which he added to the precious tiles first referred 
to ”, nothing being said about the man except that he made 
the tiles, so that their manufacture at Qairawan is merely a 
probable conjecture. 

There are 139 tiles and a few fragments. Excellent photo- 
graphs of all or nearly all of them are given, together with 
full particulars of their arrangement on the mihrdb, their 
colour and tone, and a clear and able analysis of their 
ornament, also two sketches comparing some of the ornamental 
details with fragments of sculpture from Samarra, which must 
be of about the same date. In an appendix there is a descrip- 
tion of ceramic fragments found at the site of ‘Abbasiya, a 
place about two and a half miles from Qairawan, which date 
from the ninth and tenth centuries. 

The tiles are of two distinct sorts : monochrome and poly- 
chrome, and it is natural to imagine that the latter, which 
are the more elegant, were the precious imported tiles, and 
the monochromes were made at Qairawan by the man of 
Baghdad. The beauty of the polychrome series is brought 
out by the coloured illustrations showing two of the tiles. 
In spite of the distinct difference in style between the mono- 
chrome and polychrome tiles, there are resemblances showing 
an evident connection between them. The ornament in both 
cases is either geometrical or floral. Monsieur Mar9ais calls 
attention to similarities with ornament from pottery of 
Samarra, Susa, and one or two other places, and to a certain 
relationship with Samarra sculpture. The ‘Abbasiya fragments 
also are compared with Mesopotamian pottery, and shown 
to have analogies with it. 

Most people will probably be convinced that the tiles of 
the Great Mosque of Qairawan are rightly attributed to 
Mesopotamia, and the ‘Abbasiya fragments are an evidence 
of the way in which the Islamic pottery of North Africa 
started from Persian or Mesopotamian origins. Whatever 
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conclusions they may come to on such questions, aU will 
appreciate the service done by Monsieur Marcais in describing 
the tUes so completely and discussing them so thoroughly. 

A. Rhuvon Guest. 

Pendentifs teompes et stalactites dans l’akchitectuee 
OE iENTALE. Par J. Rosintal. X 7J, pp. 106, avec 
10 planches hors texte. Paris : Geuthner, 1928. 

Rather more than half the book is devoted to the pendentives 
and the other devices for carrying a dome included under the 
general designation of trompes, but they are studied chiefly 
for the sake of the stalactites which are the principal subject. 
The text is fully illustrated by means of plans, drawings, 
and views of buildings and architectural details taken from 
various other authors, and by explanatory diagrams, sketches, 
and constructional drawings of stalactites produced by 
Mr. Rosintal himself. It includes a brief historical sketch 
and a full bibliography. 

The author traces the development of the Byzantine 
apse and pendentive in outline, but treats the Persian dome 
niche and the contrivance which he calls the Turkish triangle 
more fully, because he has not foimd any treatise with regard 
to them that he considers satisfactory. This part of the 
book contains numerous references to other works, and 
provides a serviceable guide to the history of the dome, 
although some of the drawings and sketches are rather slight 
and structural details are not always shown as clearly as could 
be wished. 

Mr. Rosintal teUs us that his geometrical drawings of 
stalactites, both on pendentives and on dome niches, agree 
exactly with some actual examples named by him. The 
various methods of constructing stalactites which he indicates 
look as if they were practicable and must have been the ones 
employed. It would seem, therefore, that he has made good 
his claim to have solved the problem of the construction and 
execution of stalactites. 

JBAS. OCTOBER 1930. 


59 
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In the course of the book a number of controversial 
questions arise. Among them are the origin of the stalactites, 
that of the Byzantine apse, and the Turkish triangle. While 
Mr. Eosintal endorses the view that the stalactites are 
derived from the dome niche, he disagrees entirely with those 
who hold that they were originally constructional. He 
looks on the Byzantine apse as derived from the Persian 
dome niche, and the Turkish triangle as an independent 
invention. Where he differs from others whose opinions are 
entitled at least to respect, it is a pity that he does not adopt 
a somewhat more moderate and less dogmatic tone. His own 
work does not seem to be beyond criticism. He states that 
the earliest attempts at pendentives are to be foimd in 
central Syria, but the details he gives certainly seem to 
suggest that the beginnings may be looked for in Rome. He 
tells us that “ dans les premiers temps les Byzantins ont 
employe la pern de la trompe perse sans aucune modification ”, 
but he does not give any example of their having done so. 
His work throughout is based on architectural considerations 
solely, and one feels that some regard should be had to the well- 
known facts of history bearing on relations between Byzantine 
and Sasanian architecture before pronoimcing on such a 
question as the connection between the Persian dome niche 
and the Byzantine apse. 

A. Rhuvon Guest. 


Bihzad and his Paintings m the Zafar-namah MS. By 
Sir Thomas W. Arnold, CJ.E., F.B.A., Litt.D. 
pp. 20, 14 plates. Quaritch. £2 2s. 

The Zafar-namah is a biography of Timur, and the particular 
MS. with which this book is concerned is dated a.h. 872 
(a.d. 1467). It contains six splendid miniatures, each 
occupying two pages, illustrating scenes of war and peace. 
It was formerly, as annotations by the Mughal Emperors 
show, a greatly prized item in the Imperial Library of India. 

Sir Thomas Arnold and Mr. Robert Garrett, the present 
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owner of the manuscript, deserve the gratitiide Ojf 
of Persian painting for the publication of 
and beautiful monograph. Its main imjjo 
in the fact that, if we accept Sir Thomas 
reasoning, we have in the miniatures, here 
the first time in colour, genuine examples of the work 
greatest and most elusive of all Islamic painter-. The 
of Bihzad is the central problem of Persian jtiiiiitiiig ooi'# 
because of his undisputed pre-eminence, but la-tin; r- » f 
lack of evidence as to what pictures he piiinted , a.cd 
difficulties are such that there is no single e.xl-tiiic panttiBig 
which is universally admitted to be by his hiitid. 'l ac /kUarr 
namah MS. contains the testimony of Jahrinffii -Wo 
temptihle witness — in an autograph nob- iillcrci' g 
Bihzad painted these miniatures, and there iin- n .isons 
believe that Jahangir was repeating the judgirn-n t ('f n e,i rh 

generation, which was separated by only a few dec dee froii!i.' 
the life of the master-painter. I 

The manuscript has been known to scholars for d g )od j 
years, but the case for the authenticity of tin- mil l, tttms 
never previously been stated in full, and tin- ebr-'r )!ogi<H^l 
data have never been so clearly presented io-a- 
Thomas Arnold. The chief argument against hire i he dat^ ‘ 
of the MS. If the miniatures are as early as li Bilia® 
must either have painted them in his child ho; or liaw 
lived and worked for nearly as long as Titian . Bi. ihereii^, 
as Sir Thomas Arnold shows, many precedent s fo; uiniatima l 
being much later in date than the manuscrijrts i. .hich tifei jy 
have been inserted, and in this case there are poi ive indica- > 
tions that they actually were later. It is hard in fa«5l, 
deny that “ these miniatures provide a reliabh- s' itrting po 
for the much-needed determination of the chan eceris its 
Bihzad’s style ” ; though the caution is nec't‘>si"y ti at tEliffc 
paintings have suffered some damage, and la-- ’’ tra(;es ofji. 
restoration, probably in India. , _ 

The page containing Jahangir’s note, and end' by Sh«& . 
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. Jahan, written on the date of his accession, together with an 
example, attested by Jahangir, of the “ iUiterate ” Akbar’s 
writing, is reproduced, as is the colophon page, and an 
ill umin ated page of the text. The coloured illustrations, by 
Messrs. Waterlow, are admirable, and go a long way towards 
dupUcating the quality of their originals. 

I J. V. S. W. 



\ 


The Splendoxje that was Tnd. A Survey of Indian Culture 
and Civilisation (from the earhest times to the death 
I of Emperor Aurangzeb). By K. T. Shah, B.A., 
A B.Sc. (Bond.), Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Economics, 
University of Bombay. Foreword by the Marquess of 
Zetland, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 4to, pp. xxxv + 236. 
Bombay : Taraporevala Sons & Co. 1930. Es. 30/-. 

Professor Shah has undertaken an ambitious task in 
attempting, in a single volmne, an account of India’s history 
and culture through the ages. Lord Zetland gives him high 
praise for the manner in which he has carried out his purpose, 
and a perusal of his interestingly written chapters reveals him 
as a pafc staking scholar with a gift for the selection of relevant 
details.^ He admits that it has not been his definite purpose 
to lay^are the less agreeable aspects ” of his subject, and 
etimes conscious of the process of turning geese 
There are a few debatable assertions on archaeo- 
other matters, and the spelling of “ ’Ind ” is 
)y similar aberrations elsewhere. The book, 
has manifold merits ; it is by no means a mere 
of commonplaces, and it certainly succeeds in 
a very attractive manner, the infinite variety 
'^^‘ierful story. 

O’^^^r 300 illustrations, in colour and monochrome, 
not all of which lare quite up to the book’s generally high level 
of production. A(soka’s inscription (Fig. 102) is upside down. 

J. V. S. W. 
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MUSULMAN PAINTING, XII TH-XVII TH CENTGEY 


Musulman Painting, XIIth-XVIIth Centuey. ByMHH 
Blochet. Translated by Cicely M. Binyon, 
introduction by Sir Denison Ross. 7 x 10. M*. 

124, plates. London : Methuen. 1929. ; 

M. Blochet ’s book consists essentially of two thiigs. 
is a very fine collection of plates, two hundred in nu|t^(|H[ 
representing all stages of Persian painting dovi to 
eighteenth century, taken chiefly from the Bibhi thS^H 
Nationale. The other is a vigorous challenge to ti;e accej^^H 
views on the origins and influence of oriental ai r m geneJwfe”^^ 
Rarely if ever can a scholar have ventured to pi ^h a 
written in such a continuous strain of violent cri ;is|n, nev^^ 
condescending to argument, qualification, am citatiom J* :.;' 
sources, but simply enunciating his views wMi dopnal?^ 
finality. All art, except that of China and of an ient 
is derived through various intermediate stages l.om 
of ancient Greece ; the Persians, both AchaemeniaB saH 
Sassanian, were indebted for their monuments, to .Greek 
Byzantine craftsmen ; Mesopotamian art is an awkward 
clumsy adaptation of the masterpieces of the late Empire 
Scythian art is a myth : “ there never was any cuddh8(|E~i 
art, there was no art at all in the provinces of Turkestan 
The revival of Persian pamting under the Mongols was 
to the modification of Mesopotamian technique imder 
influence of the Italian primitives ; Chinese art exeroi^W. 
only at rare intervals a fleeting and evanescent inflifcsce 
Persian painting. “ The theory of the influence of tne f 
on Western art is a fancy born from the qombinatio^/oi, 
several errors, the essence of which is wilfully to attribute t<y 
Oriental monuments dates much earlier than those to wliiek 
they really belong . . . with the intention of attributing to, 
Oriental lands an importance in the development of civilizatk^ . 
which is not theirs.” J 

These are M. Blochet’s theses on the main subject of'te^ 
essay, and in order to strengthen them he formulates .o number 
of general laws, thus : “ At a given time, in the same counta:3i^'’4 
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the arts, sciences, and literature arrive at the same stage,” 
or again : “ If a monument in any one civilization reproduces, 
in inferior form, a type of monument which is found elsewhere, 
much later, and in a superior form, this is due to both being 
copies of a prototype, created by the second of these civiliza- 
L tions, and which in the course of years has disappeared.” At 
^the same time he has by no means confined himself to the 
subject of Persian painting and architecture. One of the most 
■ confusing features of the book, in fact, is the way in which 
the reader is suddenly plimged into matters which appear to 
have the remotest connection with these questions — Russian 
iconography, for example, or early Christian music, or the 
origins of the Altaic races (who, it appears, are Indo-Europeans 
on the maternal side), or the compilation of the Koran 
(“ clearly not a single writer’s work ”). 

It would not be difficult to pick holes, and sometimes 
' very large ones, in all this mass of material. Such a statement, 
for example, as ; “ The cruciform plan of the mosque of 
Sultan Hasan at Cairo imitates the celebrated t;y’pe of Byzan- 
tine technique, vt of the Holy Apostles, of St. Mark at 
Venice before it'^ . estoration, of St. Front at Perigueux, of the 
Pantheon at Paris,” made in wilful disregard (to adopt 
M. Blochet’s own phraseology) of Captain Creswell’s pains- 
^ taking researches into the origin of the cruciform plan in 
I Cairene madrasas, can only be explained as the outcome of a 
peculiarly obstinate idee fixe. All kinds of questions suggest 
themselves. Why is the marvellous technique of Persian 
ca,;rpets, so intimately associated with Persian painting, 
cofnpletely overlooked ? Are the oriental miniatures of the 
toiMeeath ceatiuy Genoese manuscript now in the British 
no moi'l than a casual freak ? But to prolong the 
i4%^Quid be, affler all, to do a grave injustice to M. Blochet. 
hal^^smiMned |up with relentless sincerity the results of a 
• ‘ ^ook resembles a bombshell, nothing 

;.is on i-eelly solid foundations will suffer from the 
•i- criticisms will have to be met, and even if they 
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do no more than lead to a searching re-examinl^it'fl 
material at the hands of those who are competent to 
and a restatement on convincing grounds of the ’ 

he attacks, he will have rendered by them a very ireat'sen^^ 
to the study of Islamic art. Meanwhile his exposition. 
finished translation of Mrs. Binyon, stands as a .• 

of an amazing range of scholarship, and the pictruras f 
joy for ever. aJ. 

H. A. R. (ja-sJm 


Pour Apprendre L’Arabe, Manuel du Dialecte Vi oGa|PP^; 
d’Egypte. By G. Hug and 6. Habachi. k 
pp. X + 136. Paris : Geuthner. 1928. 

With a view to meeting the needs of French tra- e'i.e^anft,;:® 
residents in Egypt, the authors have compiled this 
and practical handbook. The arrangement is c<'>nvcni<^ 
a summary of colloquial grammar is supplied, follo’.\a;^jr ■?. 
classified vocabularies and specimen dialogues, and a " 

of popular proverbs. Though the book contains 
errors (e.g. taldchar for thirteen), it does nf t escape M 
weaknesses of its kind, such as failure to discruninfi# < 
d, t from t, r from gh, etc., and to indicate the mai^ stios^fe^l 
in words and sentences. A more peculiar featlue is tl^ s 
replacement of hamza by a long vowel even when rcq ’ '^-nting -J 
q ] surely no Egyptian ever pronounces, for examj)!-!. " .eart.^'ll 
and “ neck ” as alb and ra-dhah. 


.;art,*-'] 


H. A. K Gibb, 


Some Observations on the Policy of the M.'.-dato^' 
Government of Palestine. By J. H. Kann. pp. 

The Hague : Martinus Nijholi, 1930. 2s. &d. ■/ 5. 'if ... 

An able exposition of the Jewish case by a foriii' r 
of the Zionist organization and ex-consul of HoUa^^ ™ 

Jerusalem. L 

H. V. F»- w. 


V. T*"- 0. 

I 
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FALAKi-i-SniKWANi DiwAN. Edited by Had! Hasan, Pb.D. 
James 6. Forlong Fund, Vol. IX. London ; Royal 
Asiatic Society. 1929. 10s. 

This volume, containing the Persian text (about 1,200 
i verses) of the Diwdn of FalakI, with critical and explanatory 
’ notes, forms the second and final part of Dr. Had! Hasan’s 
edition ; the first part, which comprises an excellent account 
of the poet's times, life, and works, the sources of the text, 
ety., appeared as vol. vi of the Forlong Fund Publications and 
was reviewed by the present writer in the January issue of 
the| JowrwaZ, p. 126 f. FalakI, as might be expected from a 
pupil of KhaqanI, employs an extremely artificial and allusive 
style, and the ingenious, far-fetched and elaborate conceits 
with which his panegyrics are crowded call for a corresponding 
amoimt of brainwork on the part of the reader. Few would 
care ^ make the effort, even if they possessed the learning 
and Imumen necessary for solving puzzles of this sort. The 
poet, feowever, has found an editor who fully appreciates 
him ami spares no pains to make him intelligible. Dr. Hasan 
provesfcimself to be an accomplished critic. The text, based 
almost Entirely on the Mtmich MS., has been judiciously 
emended, and the obscure verses are, as a rule, either trans- 
i lated or explained by means of notes and reference to passages 
I in other works. There is much to interest students of the 
; I Persian ars poetica as well as lexicographers, including a list 
^ ■ f rare or technical words which occur in the Diwdn. FalakI 
j^.istifies his pen-name by showing a particular fondness for 
’ al and astrological terms. 

•eitson Ross, who contributes a Foreword to the 
d is responsible for its publication, is to be con- 
•^n tlif attractive form in which it appears. His 
■•f the editor's manuscript as exceptionally 
Ui ./at-cMrate applies in almost equal measure to 
ra Jiio re{)roduclion. The writing is small and after 
B ij^,)nie strain on the eye ; here and there a letter 
(J out or a word is indistinct ; but these are draw- 
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backs that hardly count in the balance, 
few misspellings, e.g. Saggitarius for Sa|'.i 4 ;v !5 (v. 
and ‘Amarah for ‘Umarah (v. 1075). In 

a/ A 

retains the reading of all texts, j - 


3i>> 

formed by metathesis from Thi^ i ‘iii'- ?iy|l^^leij 

for more reasons than one. A passive parti-^iOi seems to b 

3S^ / '■ 

required, and I suggest ^*^ 4 .* as a li! el ' mi '^'j'*rioa^ 
(v. 783) probably denotes the Caliph 1 iu'.i\iakkil. 

K. A. N. 


A Treatise on the Canon op Medici> 

INCORPORATING A TRANSLATION OF T 

By 0. Cameron Gruner, M.D. (L 
pp. 612. London : Lu^ac & Co., 1930, 
Abu ‘All al-Husain ibn ‘Abdallah ibn 



OK Avicksn|^ 

• FllLST B.''0K. 

1 .). S) <% 
I’rice £2 2<». 


audnotasun^- 
cs rr skeleton .■ 
Mor zed by Lis .jL' 

Ti, 

Ah'. re’’ 


t A'fr.' ■ 

a. com.nonly ..'i'V 

known in the west as Avicenna, poet, ; li.Iosophcr, 
physician, was bom near Bukhara in a.d. ‘‘Sc> and riietl 
Hamadan or Isfahan in 1037. Of his m* ii. l wo'^s % 
Qanun is by far the largest and most fami s ; arc! as t* ! 
present author reminds us, the work is a preci 
total of Avicenna’s knowledge — a series of r 
outlines of thought not too lengthy to be m 
students, much as they would memorize the 
in a Latin translation, spread through the we 
adopted in the schools and remained the sta.’dard text’ 
of medicine even until about 1650. The first of tne five bi 
of this work, of such exceptional historical inrfjest, 
been translated into English ; and oriental; 'Si historj^^j v 
and medical men must alike be grateful tof >r. X 

undertaking what cannot have been an easjjt; sk. 

A “ Preliminary Thesis ” deals with thefciaun in nation 1 
to modern thought ; the opinion is expre»ec that id^ 
to be foimd therein which provide sug^stiops fo'f tt^ful ’i 
research in the future (p. 1 ) and that “fts ^idsaibii^i^ for # 
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oitinj' thoughts of real value to-day are more realized 
more one. reads ‘ between the lines ’ ” (p. 7). The basic 
■ dilTcrenees between the Qanun and modern medicine are 

t Ik tabulated (p. 8) ; Avicenna’s and all ancient medicine, “ is 
- Ultimately bound up with philosophy, to wit, that of human 

4-^’ ^Wi^tatwe ” — a philosophy which proves to be virtually identical 
I f modern scholastic philosophy ; while Modern Medicine 
' f ' ^ ” ass'.aning the title and rank of a positive science, emphatically 

discards and excludes ” philosophy (p. 9). It is apparently 
author’s view that psychology, which seems to be con- 
^^M^si<^e<l as a part of philosophy, being “ the science which 
f tpats of the soul and its operations ”, must therefore clearly 
the real foundation of medicine. Modern scholastic 
^^ftj&diflosophy, the queen of all the sciences, amply proves 
|nB|p^o^ilvist science (including Medicine) to be incomplete 
^jPf'^tlKWfedge when taken alone ; but when Medicine has become 
%imob)'.id by being linked with philosophy it reaches its highest 
i^^ee of perfection (p. 10). 

/ In the translation itself four sub-sections of the text are 
^Wnittedl- -those dealing with the anatomy of the bones, 
V- WuBcles, nerves, and blood-vessels, which “ are naturally 

8 equate in comparison with modern Anatomy ” ; and 
jibellus on the Powers of the Heart (“ De viribus cordis ”), 
hich the real authorship is disputed, which Arnold of 
■nova translated into Latin, and which is found in the 
Latin edition of the Qanun, is included. The translation 
Fen ^ largitype, and in smaller type is an interspersed 
nentary w!*m separate paragraphing, in which the author 
I parallel from the classics, from the Chinese, and from 
' mediei^ authors, with references to modern practice ; 

y sometimes runs to a considerable excursus, 
that on the Chinese system of sphygmology 

.*if the Qanun (that which is here translated) 
matters relative to the science of Medicine, 
The definition and scope of Medicine ; 
*nes the consideration, among other topics, 
®^ts and constitutions, the fluids of the body, 
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the members (bones, muscles, nerves, arteries, veins). (2) The 
classification of diseases, their causes and symptoms. Under 
the causes, such things as atmospheric and seasonal influences, 
V inds, localities, food and drink, are discussed ; under 
symptoms, the evidences of ill-health in the pulse, urine, and 
faeces. (3) The preservation of health, and regiminal tieat-j 
ment, comprising the regimen (exercise, bathing, dietetics,' 
etc.) appropriate to the several ages, to the various constitu- 
tions and habits of body, and to the several seasons. (4) The 
treatment of disease ; the classification of the modes of 
treatment in general (general therapeutics), including such 
topics as evacuant and derivative treatment, purgation, 
emesis, cupping, venesection, leeches ; minor surgery ; the 
relief of pain. 

The contents of the other books, not here translated, may 
be briefly indicated. In Book II, Materia Medica, Pharma- 
cology and Therapeutics ; General Principles, and then the 
properties of each drug (802 in number) taken seriatim. 
In III, Special Pathology of the various systems ; the diseases 
to which each is liable are discussed, their etiology, symptoms, 
diagnosis, prognosis and treatment (the section on the Eye 
has been translated into German). In Book IV, Fever, 
Minor Surgery, Poisoning, and Beauty Culture are treated ; 
and in V the Formulary is given — recipes, and details of their 
preparation (this book has been translated into German). 

It is impossible to do justice to the interest of the volume 
without giving one or two illustrative extracts : — 


“ It is a bad practice to sleep on the back. It courts 
the development of grave maladies like apoplexy, paralysis, 
and nightmare, because the effete matters then tend t 
accumulate in the tissues of the back, where they are 1 
and prevented from entering the natural channels — W 
are in front, like the nostrils and palate. Persons 
are accustomed to sleep on their backs often be 
debilitated, for their muscles and members bf 
weakened ; also because one side cannot alternate wi 
other, seeing that such persons quickly return to the 
position, the back being more powerful than the side 
consequence is that such persons sleep with their 
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open, for the muscles which keep the jaws closed are too 
weak to maintain them in that position ” (p. 419). 

“ When you do not know the nature of a malady, leave 
it to Nature ; do not strive to hasten matters. For either 
Nature will bring about the cure or it wiU reveal itself 
clearly what the malady really is ” (p. 468). 

(From the section on the Regimen suitable to Travellers.) 
“ A person may have to fast so long that the appetite is 
lost. To aid one in submitting to this, the following are 
useful : cold foods prepared from roast livers and the like, 
pills prepared with viscid or glutinous substances, strong 
fluid fats, almonds, and olive oil. Certain fats like that 
of beef will stave off the feeling of hunger for a long time. 
There is a story of a man having swallowed a pound (12 oz.) 
of oil of violets in which fat had been dissolved until the 
oil was of the consistence of a plaster ; he is said to have 
been free of desire for food for ten days.” 


Or one might instance the section on venesection (pp. 501 

sqq.). 

There are, however, a few criticisms which must be made. 
The translation “ is based on the Latin versions published 
at Venice in 1598 and 1608, supported by a study of the 
Arabic edition printed at Rome in 1593 and the Bulaq edition.” 
The author admits that, in Browne’s words, “ the Latin 
Qanun swarms with barbarous words which are not merely 
transcriptions but in many cases almost unrecognizable 
mistranscriptions of Arabic originals ” ; the method of trans- 
lation appears to have been a slavish and literal adherence 
to the original, the obscurity being such as would result from 
rendering idiomatic French word for word into English ; as 
Browne says, “ many passages in the Latin version of the 
'anun of Avicenna were misunderstood or not imderstood 
all by the translator, and consequently can never have 
veyed a clear idea to the reader.” Whether or not, as 
Gruner says, these criticisms are inapplicable to Vol. I 
Book I) of the original, it seems unfortimate that he did 
;ilize the Arabic original instead of the Latin version 
basis of his translation ; his knowledge of Arabic 
rently adequate, and he has studied the original text ; 
ogether from the grave possibility of error, it would 
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seem to be mere waste of labour, in these circumstances, to 
endeavour to get at the meaning of the Latin. 

Again, the author seems in some degree to misimderstand the 
value of his work — ^though this does not detract from its real i 
value in the least. From what has been said above concerning ,/ 
his Preliminary Thesis, and from the fact that he has omitted / 
the anatomy of the bones, muscles, etc. (since these sections are' 
inadequate in the light of modern knowledge), it appears that 
he views the Qanun as valuable to-day in the utilitarian sense. 
But surely the importance — the primary importance, at least — 
of the work is historical ; as the publishers say on the 
“ jacket ”, the “ general reader is enabled for the first time 
to become directly acquainted with the outlook of a thousand 
years ago upon the nature of the human body, of health 
and disease, as expoimded by the world-renowned sage of 
Persia.” The book gives a wonderful exposition of the best 
medical science of a remarkable era ; it helps us to understand 
the course taken by human thought, to follow it in its develop- 
ment through the ages, to work out a more adequate picture 
of its evolution ; it is a valuable contribution to the still 
too much neglected history of science, a branch of knowledge 
(a “ discipline ”) as interesting and as important as the 
history of art, of philosophy, of rebgion. 

The book is not free from signs of carelessness, e.g. “ apolo- 
gium,” “ scotomia,” “ tassawuf,” “ the body is admittedly 
95 per cent, water ” (we may interpret in another sense than 
that intended by the author the mark of exclamation which 
he appends to this statement) ; long vowels are sometimes, 
though seldom, marked, and diacritical points rarely used ; 
the spellings “ Quran ” and “ Koran ” occur on the same 
page. The chapter headings are copied or adapted from 
Arabic and Persian sources, and it gives an effect of incongruity 
to plant on them letters of the Latin alphabet. 

One sentence it is hard to forgive : “ The proper use of tl 
theory of evolution in comparative anatomy ... is that 
enables many discrete facts to be memorized ” (p. ff 
And the use of the facts, when they have been memor' 
or otherwise made available ? Surely such facts are m 
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in themselves ; their use is to help to establish generalizations 
(of which the doctrine of evolution is one of the greatest) 
which increase our knowledge of the scheme of the imiverse, 
\ which allow us to contemplate it with greater imderstanding 
\ and therefore greater delight, and which give us clues to 
\ enable us to penetrate further the mysteries of nature. But 
That a scientific training should have left the author with so 
little comprehension of the meaning of science that he can 
suppose the use of the theory of evolution to be to facilitate 
the memorization of certain discrete facts ! 

I have spoken with some freedom of what I conceive to be 
the defects of the work. Let me, however, say again in con- 
clusion that Avicenna’s work as here reproduced is of extra- 
ordinary interest and value, and that Dr. Grimer’s labours 
will be appreciated alike by the historian of science, the 
orientalist, and the philosophic physician. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that he will obtain the renewed thanks of all these 
by proceeding with the translation from the Arabic text of 
the remaining books of the Qanun. 

J. Stephenson. 


A Critical Pali Dictionary, begun by V. Trenckner, 
revised, continued, and edited by D. Andersen and 
Helmer Smith. Vol. I, pt. i. 12 x 10, pp. xxii 42. 
Published by the Royal Danish Academy. Copenhagen, 
1924-6. 

CuLAVAMSA, being the more recent part of the Mahavamsa. 
Part i. Translated by W. Geiger, and from the German 
into English by Mrs. C. Mabel Rickmers. Pali Text 
Society. Translation Series, No. 18. 9x6, pp. xHi -f 

362. London : H. Milford, 1929. 

The Book of the Kindred Sayings (Sapyutta Nikaya). 
Pt. V. Translated by F. L. Woodward, with an 
Introduction by Mrs. Rhys Davids. Pali Text Society. 
Translation Series, No. 16. 9x6, pp. xxiv -f 412. 
London : The Oxford University Press, 1930. 

Tien two Pab dictionaries begin to appear within three 
of each other, comparison, however odious it may be. 
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is inevitable. The Pali Text Society's Dictionary claimed 
to be essentially preliminary, so that the appearance of a 
critical Pali dictionary, as this claims to be, was to be expected. 
It will be sufficient to notice three points of difference. The 
forty-two (rather smaller) pages of this fasciculus correspond 
to ten in the P.T.S. dictionary, but it is in this section where 
many of the negatives in a- occur, and here they are treated'i^ 
more fully, so that the same difference in extent may not 
continue all through. Anyone who remembers the criticism 
in these pages of the etymological part of the P.T.S. dictionary 
will be glad to see that there is no waste of space here. Little 
is given beyond a reference to a corresponding Sanskrit 
form and the analysis of compounds. Another special feature 
is that it includes proper names. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more than give a hearty 
welcome to the new instalment of Dr. Geiger's translation 
of the Mahdvatma. This later portion, which chiefly for 
practical reasons he calls the Culavamsa, consists of five 
additions, of varying literary quality. Not only has 
Mrs. Rickraers carried out Dr. Geiger's principles and ideals, 
but she has produced a masterly English version. The 
introduction deals with several interesting questions and 
explanations of technical terms, but for a general discussion 
of this portion we have to refer to Dr. Geiger's edition of 
the text. 

The translators of the Samyiitta are to be congratulated 
on the completion of their work. Mr. Woodward is no doubt 
right in rejecting traditional modes of translating special 
terms, but he is not likely to find general approval for many 
of his own. He has already begun to disapprove of some of 
them himself, for he tells us that he has not felt bound to 
follow even those that he has generally used in other volumes. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids’ introduction deals with the structure of 
this Nikaya, with the question of substituting “ Way 
for “ Path ”, and with points of historical interest. 

E. J. Thomas 
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Indica 

By L. D. BARNETT 

1. Greatee India Society Publication No. 2. Hindu Law 

AND Custom. By Julius Jolly. Authorised translation 
by Batakrishna Ghosh. 10 x 7J, pp. xi + 341 + 
vii + i. Calcutta, 1928. 

2. Publication No. 3. Social Life in Ancient India : 

Studies in Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra. By Haran 
Chandra Chakladar. 9f x 6J, pp. i + ii + 212. 
Calcutta, 1929. 

3. Greater India Society Bulletin No. 4. India and 

Central Asia. By Dr. Niranjan Prasad Chakravaeti. 
8^ X 5|, pp. 44. Calcutta, 1927. 

4. Bulletin No. 5. Ancient Indian Culture in Afghani- 

stan. By Dr. Upendra Nath Ghoshal. 8J x 5|, 
pp. 38 -|- iv. Calcutta, 1928. 

Professor Jolly’s masterly Recht und Sitte, which saw the 
light in Biihler’s Grundriss in 1896, is stUl and will long remain 
the chief basis of the study of ancient Hindu law ; and there- 
fore the Greater India Society and Mr. Ghosh deserve much 
gratitude for the service which they have rendered to the 
English-speaking world by producing this translation. 
Mr. Ghosh has also added a number of footnotes of his own, 
some of them of considerable value. For a young scholar, 
he has on the whole acquitted himself of his heavy task very 
well. It must, however, be confessed that the English of 
his version is sometimes rather laboured, as might be expected 
of one who is translating from a foreign tongue into a language 
not quite his own. The punctuation, too, is far from satis- 
factory, mainly in the matter of omissions of necessary commas, 
and there are not a few minor inexactitudes in the rendering 
of the German.^ The usefulness of the book would also have 

^ Examples are : " overwhelming for “ uberwiegend ", and " history 
customs " for " Sittengeschichte " (p. 1) ; found " for " angefiihrt ", 
home " for "ansassig" (p. 4); ‘‘codified" for " zu litterarischer 
ug gelangt ”, and " elaborate " for " weitgehende ” (p. 263) ; “ penal 
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been greatly increased if Mr. Ghosh had included in it a 
bibliography brought up to date. 

Of the value of Vatsyayana’s Kdma-sutra there can be no 
question. Not only does he mercilessly put on record every / 
phase of sexual relations, licit and illicit, which could be 
discovered by a wide survey of mankind and books, but he 
also gives us a lively picture of the social circumstances of his 
age which is a first-class document of Sittengeschichte. He is 
thus fully worthy of the scholarly study which is here dedicated 
to his work. Mr. Chakladar in the first place attempts to 
determine the date of the Kdma-sutra, which he fixes as 
about the middle of the third century a.d. on grounds which, 
though not wholly convincing, seem to me to fit the facts 
better than any other hypothesis yet advanced. He then 
considers the geographical data of the book, which lead him 
to conclude that Vatsyayana was a native of Western India ; 
and the rest of the volume — ^more than half of it — is devoted to 
a study of the social life depicted in the Kdma-sutra, under 
the headings “ Castes and Occupations ”, “ Marriage and 
Courtship,” " Life of the Nagaraka,” “ The Position of 
Women,” and “ Arts and Crafts ”. In his treatment generally 
Mr. Chakladar happily rmites erudition with judgment and 
has given us a really usefxd book. On some minor points, of 
course, one may venture to differ from him. Not to mention 
his perhaps excessive confidence in the Mauryan date of the 
Kdutiliya and the legend of Bhasa, I would suggest with due 
diffidence that he may perhaps be mistaken in separating 
Svetaketu, “ the mythical reformer of primitive society ” 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata from Svetaketu Aruneya of 
the Upanisads (p. 38) : the two accounts indeed difier widely, 

laws** for “das weltUche Strafrecht **, and “ ingeniously *' for “ wahr- 
scheinlich *’ (p. 284); ““courtiers** for “ Beisitzer ** (p. 286), I may add 
that the translator's reference in his note on p. 225 to the ingenious 
Mr. Jayaswal’s theory that" Hindu jurists and law-givers never considered 
the king to be lord of the earth ** is not very happy ; and his spelling 
sulka repeatedly on p. 113 f. is a striking example of the deplorable tendency 
apparently innate in all Bengalis to confuse short and long u. 

JRAS. OCTOBKR 1930. 60 
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but that is merely because the Mhh. represents a popular 
and less authentic tradition, and the facts stated on p. 7 fE. 
indicate that they have something like a point of contact. 

\ Perhaps, too, I may be allowed to dissent from his description 
I of the Kdma-sutra as “ a beautifully vivid picture ” of society 
\ and from his estimate of Vatsyayana’s ethos. Vivid the book 
Vs, but beauty has no place in its vividness. In Vatsyayana’s 
analysis of human passions and motives there is something 
of Jonathan Swift’s ruthless exactitude of cynical realism : 
what, for instance, could be more like Swift than the biting 
phrase that concludes the description of the girl dressed up 
and paraded by her family to catch a suitor, “ for she is like 
an article for sale,” panya-sadharmatvdt ? His smug self- 
justification too smacks of irony : with a wink in his eye he 
assumes the attitude of an ancient m like ^vetaketu, but 
the pose need not deceive us. 

The Bulletins are really good little summaries of their 
subjects. Dr. Chakra varti gives us a very useful Uberblick 
of the history of Central Asia, the modern explorations of it, 
and the marvellous finds of manuscripts of literary works 
and official documents through which those dreary regions 
have become more precious to the scholar than the golden 
sands of classical legend, while Dr. Ghoshal’s contribution 
briefly surveys the historical relations of Afghanistan with 
India, with passing references to such cultural documents 
as e.g. Indo-Greek coinages, inscriptions, and Buddhist 
stupas and monasteries, especially the grottos of Bamyan 
with their beautiful frescos. 

5. Trilochana Pallava and Kaeikala Chola. By N. 

Venkata Eamanayya. x 5J, pp. i -f- i + 120. 

Madras : Vavilla Press, 1929. 

This monograph, though small in bulk and somewhat 
defective in the matter of typographic exactitude, handles 
an important problem with much ingenuity and considerable 
success. In early Southern Indian records the student is 
often confronted by the figure of Trilocana Pallava — ^in 
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Telugu, Mukkanti Kaduvetti — a, mysterious personage 
whose date and doings are equally uncertain, and whose 
very existence has been questioned. Mr. Venkataramanayya 
has now set himself the task of examining the evidence bearing 
upon him and his traditional rival Karikalan, in order to 
extract thence whatever elements of historicity may be / 
underlying it, and to this end has drawn upon numerous 
village-chronicles, inscriptions, and literary references, with 
very interesting results, of which the most important may be 
thus summarised. T. was an illegitimate Pallava usurper 
who reigned about the end of the fifth century in Kanci, 
which was wrested from him by the victorious Colas under 
Karikalan. He then re-treated into Telingana, where he 
established his capital at Dharanlkota ; and here he still 
suffered from the aggressions of K., who annexed large districts 
of his realm, including Renadu (the modern Cuddapah and 
Karnul districts). The well-known story of the poets that 
he had a third eye which in some mysterious manner was 
destroyed by K. as a punishment for his refusal to help in the 
work of building an embankment to the Kaveri arose perhaps 
from a blunder in engraving the formal phrase applied to K. 
in the records of Telugu Colas, carana-sardruha-vihita-vilocana- 
Trildcana, “ T. whose gaze was fixed upon K.’s lotus-feet ” : 
vihita was wrongly written vikata, and to explain this the story 
was concocted. The tradition that T. defeated and slew in 
battle the Calukya Vijayaditya [I] is true, despite the silence 
of the early Calukyan records, for the order of succession 
given by the oldest Western Calukyan documents, viz. 
Jayasimha -► Ranaraga -► Pulakesi I, may be equated with 
that set forth in the records of the Eastern Calukyas, scil. 
Visnuvardhana -► Vijayaditya [II] -► Pulakesi I, so that 
Vijayaditya [II] is to be identified with Ranaraga.^ The war 


1 The case is not fully developed by Mr. Venkataramanayya, and I take 
the opportunity to state some of the evidence in more detail. What 
Dr. Fleet rather sceptically calls the “ legendary history ” of the early 
Calukyas (DKD., p. 338 f.) is conveyed in two versions, that of the Eastern 
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and that of the Western Cajukyas. The former (see El. vi, p. 348, and reff. 
there) gives the sequence of kings thus : Vijayaditya I, who attacked 
Trilocana Pallava and perished ; his son Visnuvardhana, who conquered 
the Kadambas, Gahgas, etc., and reigned in the Dekhan ; his son Vijaya- 
ditya II ; his son Pulakesi I. Of the Western records the majority (cf. 
El. xii, p. 149 f. and reff. there) repeat a common tale ; they begin by 
describing the Caiukyaraoe as X’i^nucarddhana-Vijiyddityddi-visesa-ndmnam 
rdja-ratndndm •udbhava-hhumih, “ a mine in which arose gem-hke kings 
bearing the distinctive names Visnuvardhana, Vijaydditya and the like”, 
and then they give the well known story that fifty-nine kings of this family 
ruled in Ayodhya and sixteen in the Dekhan, after which its fortunes were 
obscured for a few generations, “ checked by evil men,” but were restored 
by Jayasimha, who defeated the Rattas under their king Indra, and was 
succeeded by his son, Ranaraga, etc. In the unpublished Handarke inscrip- 
tion to which Dr. Fleet refers (p. 339), the relevant verses are as follows, 
according to Elliot’s transcript : Bhuja-balada Visnuvardhana-Vijaya- 
dityadi-viruddhan {rend virudan) ene ripu-vanitaipbuja-vanamam koragisi- 
dara nija-baha-dainda-mamdalagra-prabheyim || Jaya-lak?mi-kamteyani 
maroisi dhareyan Ayyodhyadhipam (rend Ay6°)samdaSattyairayanaldam 
tan-nrpalagrani modal enalek6na§a?ti-pramaip read (kramam) rudhiyoj ird’ 
a siijiha-pithamgalol arebar ilapalar amd’ ittam-ittal Jayasimhorvlsan 
aldam balikav Reyan a ?6da4brvi3ar iildar, the sum of which is that the 
poet, absurdly making Viijnuvardhana and Vijayaditya into one person 
and putting him at the head of the pedigree, places next fifty-nine kings 
beginning with Satj'a^raya of .Ayodhya, after whom came “ a few ” others, 
then Jayasimha, then ‘‘the sixteen monarchs ”. This account is very 
confused, but underlying it is the same story as that of the other Western 
records ; the ‘‘ sixteen monarchs ” in either version have a auspicious look 
(sixteen is a canonical number for kings) and are certainly out of order 
in this record, while the ascription to Jayasimha of a victory over the 
Rattas in the other documents is no doubt an anachronism, as Dr. Fleet 
thought. The essential points in the Western tradition are then : the 
occurrence of the names Visn. and Vij.-, fifty-nine kings of the race in 
Ayodhya with Satj^asraya at the top or near it, and sixteen in the Dekhan ; 
an obscuration in their fortunes lasting a few generations ; a restoration 
by Jayasimha ; and a continuance of prosperity under his son, Ranaraga 
(a biruda, and not a proper name). Apparently tradition placed the names 
of Visn. and Vij. at the head of the pedigree, but was doubtful as to their 
proper place in it. It seems very reasonable to suppose that the Eastern 
and Western accounts supplement one another, and that the disastrous 
end of Vijayaditya I and temporary ruin of his realm was a chapter, perhaps 
the last chapter, in the period of obscuration which the Western records 
describe as having occurred shortly before the rise of Jayasimha. Hence 
it is permissible as a conjecture to identify Jayasirnha with Visnuvardhana 
and Ranaraga with Vijayaditya II, especially as the Eastern version seems 
to give a plausible explanation of the rise of Visn. by successes over the 
Kadambas and Gangas, for whom Western tradition in the tenth century 
by a natural anachronism substituted the Rattas. 
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against Vijayaditya vras probably an incident in tbe course 
of the traditional policy of the Pallavas in regard to Kuntala, 
which under the Kadamba Mayura and his immediate 
successors was a fief of their empire : Vijayaditya was a / 
somewhat insignificant adventurer who threatened to raise / 
trouble for them on their western marches by his aggressions / 
upon the Kadambas, and was therefore suppressed. 

In this conjectural restoration of the history of the period 
some of the materials employed in the edifiee are perhaps 
not too solid ; others however are really sound, and the 
structure on the whole is not only skilfully built up, but in my 
opinion can claim reasonable probability. As one of its main 
conclusions, that Karikalan captured Kanci about a.d. 500, 
agrees with the result of Mr. K. G. Sankar’s recent study 
on ‘ The Early Pallavas of Kanci ’, where the subject is 
approached from another point of view, the coincidence 
distinctly tends to corroborate it. 


6. The Vikramorvasiya of Kalidasa with Katayavema’s 
Commentary, the Kumaragirirajiya for the first time 
critically edited with a literal English translation, an 
introduction, copious notes in Sanskrit and English 
and a comprehensive vocabulary by Charu Deva 
Shastri, M.A., M.O.L. 81 X 5J, pp. ii + xxvi -f 122 -|- 
105 + xxxii. Lahore ; 1929. 

The Sastri’s work is on the whole useful and meritorious. 
But the words “ for the first time critically edited ” on the 
title-page, which may mean that this is the first critical edition 
of both the play and the commentary, are somewhat mis- 
leading. This is the first appearance in print of the whole of 
Kataya-Vema’s commentary — a helpful and sensible one — 
and the Sastrl has edited it as critically as the rather limited 
materials at his disposal permit. The text of the play, 
however, has been handled in a rather eclectic fashion. The 
^astri has based it upon that of S. P. Pandit, but in a number 
of passages he has adopted the variant readings given by 
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K.-V.’s commentary. Now if the recension used (or prepared ?) 
by K.-V. is superior to that of Pandit, it should logically be 
followed through thick and thin ; for an editor to select some 
variants that take his fancy, while rejecting others offered 
by the same recension, is arbitrary. Nor is it clear to me that 
all the variants adopted here from K.-V. are intrinsically 
better than Pandit’s text. In i, 11, the Sastri reads with 
K.-V. ankuritamanobhaveneva instead of anhuritam manasi- 
jeneva, but I see no force in his argument for the change. 
In iii, 14, the old reading kartum (“ you have power to give 
me away to another or to make me your slave ”) is as good as 
the new hartum ; hhartum, the reading of one MS. of K.-V. 
which the Sastri rejects, would also give a good sense. In 

iii, 22, the new reading satagunitdm iva me gaid seems to be 
wrong, for grammar calls for satagunatdm, and anyhow there 
is no great gain. The change of gaganam to gahanam in 

iv, 34, is to the good ; but the alteration of prahartur dvisad- 
dyusdm in v, 7, to samhartur dvi° is no improvement, as a 
study of the P.W. will show. Apart from these critical 
questions the book is to be commended as a capable piece of 
work which will be distinctly useful for educational purposes. 

7. Sakva-Siddhanta-Samgbaha. Critically edited, translated 
and annotated by Prem Sundae Bose. 2 vols. 7| x 5, 
pp. 80 4- ii -f 98. Calcutta : Navavidhan Press, 1929. 

The Sarva-siddhdnta-samgraha is a little work of some 
importance, for it is, next to Haribhadra’s Sad-darsana- 
samuccaya (ninth century), the oldest extant survey of the 
various schools of philosophy, antedating by some centuries 
Madhava’s more famous work, which is composed from a 
far more scholastic standpoint. As it is silent anent the 
church of Ramanuja, while eager to maintain the supremacy 
of Visnu,^ it cannot well be later than the eleventh century. 


^ The author, a Vai^nava who combines bhakti with Vedantic monism, 
has clumsily tacked references to these to his exposition of Saiva Nyaya 
(40, 43), and calls the Supreme Being Govinda [V eddnta-p° , 51). 
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On the other hand, it refers to Sankaracarya’s ^drirdka- 
bhdsya in i, 22, where it speaks of a Vedantic “ hhdsya in 
four adhydyas composed by the Bhagavat-pada ”, and it like- 
wise mentions the Bhagavata Purana. Hence it cannot be 
earlier than c. 950 a.d. An edition with commentary and 
English translation was published in 1909 at Madras by the 
late M. Rangacharya, a second with Telugu translation in the 
series Veddnta-grantha-mdla published by Nagalinga Sastrl, 
at Madras in 1911-12, and a third with Bengali interpretation 
by Pramathanatha Tarkabhusana and Aksayakumara Sastrl 
at Calcutta in 1913 ; the chapters on Buddhism have been 
edited and translated by Professor La VaUee Poussin in Le 
Museon, iii (1902), p. 402 fE. Mr. Bose now gives us a new 
edition with a translation and some brief notes, which is 
handy and likely to be useful. The justice of his claim to 
have edited it “ critically ” is not very clear : he does not 
seem to have had at his disposal any MSS. or critical material 
other than what is contained in Rangacharya’s book, and 
he contributes a few misprints of his own (e.g. sd grhyeta 
for sd ca grhyeta, p. 11, pramdnas ca for pramdnam ca, p. 26). 
The translation is on the whole fairly adequate, while the 
notes are sound so far as they go, but do not go far enough 
to satisfy even a moderate hunger for information as to the 
history of Indian thought. Mr. Bose is likewise most unfortu- 
nate in his argiunent on the authorship of the work (Transl. 
and notes, p. 75). He admits that its reference to “ the 
bhdsya in four adhydyas, composed by the Bhagavat-pada ”, 
naturally points to Sankaracarya’s hhdsya ; and then by a 
curious process of reasoning, in order to bolster up the futile 
legend which attributes the present book to Sankaracarya, 
he comes to the conclusion “ that the author of this work is 
some Samkardcdrya other than the great advaita protagonist ”, 
much as another sage decided that the poems of Homer 
were “ written by another fellow of the same name ”. But 
these minor defects need not be scrutinised too closely. 
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8. Survival of the Prehistoric Civilization of the 
Indus Valley. By Eamaprasad Chanda, M.A., 
F.A.S.B., Rai Bahadur. (Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 41.) 13 X 10, pp. i + i + 40, 
2 plates. Calcutta : Government of India Central 
\ Publication Branch, 1929. 

This is an able and arresting monograph, although it does 
not carry conviction on all points. The author’s main 
conclusions are that (1) the Rgveda reflects a comparatively 
peaceful state of society, far advanced in the fusion of Aryas 
and ^udras ; (2) the rigidity of caste-divisions in India is 
due to the fundamental distinction between king and priest, 
which is almost unparalleled in antiquity, and suggests that 
the Vedic Rsis with their doctrines and rites were alien 
in origin to the kings and peoples of North-Western India 
who adopted them ; (3) there was a radical difference of 
mentality between Brahman and Ksatriya, particularly 
evidenced in their attitude towards human sacrifice and 
sati, rites which originally were peculiar to the Ksatriyas 
and lower castes, while the Brahmans only practised sjonbolic 
simulacra of them imtil comparatively late times ; (4) on 
the eve of the Aryan immigration the Indus Valley was 
inhabited by a civilised and warlike people ; the Aryans, 
mainly represented by the clans of Rsis, entered in small 
numbers and chiefly as missionaries of the Vedic cults and 
settled down peacefully under the protection of the native 
kings, who adopted their religion ; the warrior-clans of the 
Rgveda (Bharatas, Yadus, etc.) were the ruling classes in 
the indigenous population of the Indus Valley ; (5) a link 
between Vedic traditions and the chalcolithic civilisation 
of the Indus Valley is suggested by the heads of the stone 
statuettes foimd at Mohenjo-daro, which represent priests 
or magicians in a pose of dhydna-yoga ; the Yoga arose among 
the non-Brahmanic or pre-Aryan peoples of the Indus Valley, 
and was originally alien to Brahmans ; (6) the Yatis mentioned 
in Vedic literature were the priests or magicians of the 
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indigenous population, practising yoga and mortifications 
(fapas) ; they were eclipsed by the Vedic Rsis and sank in 
social status, emerging in later Vedic literature under the 
name of Vratyas ; ultimately they made their way back 
into popular favour and became the parents of the Brahmanic 
sannyasis and non-Brahmanic sramanast ; (7) Mohenjo-daro 
had the same cult of the pTpaZ-tree as classical India, and 
its animal-standards survived on the Mauryan columns. 

The fourth thesis in its present form seems untenable, 
for it entails insuperable difficulties, on which space forbids 
us to dwell. The explanation of the rigidity of caste is 
ingenious, and possibly may contain some elements of truth ; 
others also have suggested a difference of race between 
Ksatriyas and Brahmans. But the supposed difficulty of 
explaining this rigidity is perhaps a skittle which the author 
has only set up to knock down. Senart’s classical work really 
disposes of it to a great extent. The first and third points, 
though they need fuUer discussion and some amendment, 
are far sounder ; and the author’s views on the Yatis and 
Vratyas are perhaps not very far from the truth, though 
they also call for some reservations. Finally, we would 
remark that the finds at Mohenjo-daro certainly do not 
bear out the contention that the people of the Indus Valley 
were warlike. 

9. Udaipur-rajya-ka Itihas. [History of the Kingdom 
of Udaipur.] By Rai Bahadur GAxmisANKAR 
HiR.\CAND Ojha. Vol. i. 9| x 6|, pp. xxviii + 506, 
31 plates. Ajmer : Vedic Press, 1985 [1928]. 

This massive work is indeed a labour of love. The Rajputs 
are the accepted models of Hindu chivalry ; and among them 
the Rajputs of Udaipur are pre-eminent as ksatrasya Jcsatram, 
the quintessence of the knightly order. The lineage of their 
Maharana, the “ Sun of India ”, is traced back to the year 
568, and it is their proud boast never to have bowed the 
head in the eoiirts of alien conquerors. Such a history 
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naturally inspires enthusiasm : an abundance of poems, 
bardic legends, and above all Tod’s great work bear witness 
to the abiding fascination of these /cAea dvSpcov. And now, 
warmed by the same fire, Kai Bahadur Ojha has devoted to 
the same theme his vast knowledge of local literature, 
antiquities, and legend, which has enabled him to give a really 
full and adequate presentation of it. 

The book, however, is not merely a history, although 
historical narrative occupies by far the greater portion of it. 
The opening chapter (pp. 1-64) is a useful and reliable 
gazetteer of information regarding the geography, material, 
and social conditions, populations, religions, dress, institutions, 
and places of note in the State. Then follows the historical 
portion, which, after dealing briefly with mythical and semi- 
mythical ages, traces the course of events from the beginnings 
of documented history in the sixth century, dividing itself 
into three periods, of which the first extends from the reign 
of Guhiladatta to that of Ratnasimha I, the second from 
Hammlra to Sanga (Sangramasimha), and the third from 
Ratnasiinha II to the death of Amarasimha in 1620 ; and 
some interesting pictures of famous Maharanas and others are 
reproduced. The next volume will deal with modern times. 
It is the reviewer’s pleasant duty to felicitate the author 
on having accomplished so much, and to express the hope 
that an English translation will be forthcoming for the 
benefit of those who cannot read Hindi. 

10. Beginnings of Vijayanagara History. By the Rev. 
H. Heras, S.J., M.A. (Studies in Indian History of 
the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, No. 4.) 7| X 6, pp. viii + 144. 
Bombay : Anand printed, 1929. 

The writings of Father Heras are always replete with 
interesting and original thought, and this little book, which 
embodies two lectures delivered in the Urdversity of Mysore, 
will amply repay study. In its first part the author examines 
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the legendary traditions and the documentary evidence 
relating to the foundation of Vijayanagara, whence he educes 
as his main conclusions that (1) the tradition which makes 
Vidyaranya concerned in the foundation of the city and the 
coronation of Harihara I is a fiction concocted in the Sringeri 
monastery early in the sixteenth century, probably in the 
pontificate of Eamacandra Bharati, and that the original 
name of the city was Vijayanagara, not Vidyanagara, and 
that (2) it was built in or shortly after 1326 by the Hoysala 
Ballala III, to protect his frontier against the aggressions 
of the Sultan of Delhi. The second part is concerned with 
the origin of the first rulers of Vijayanagara, their supposed 
relationship to the family of Kesiraja, their connection with 
the Hoysalas, and their victories in Tehngana. 

Most critical readers, we believe, will approve the author’s 
spirited attack on the Vidyarapya-myth, and will admit 
that his hypothesis of the foundation or re-establishment 
of the city by Ballala III has much in its favour.^ On some 
minor points — e.g. the alleged kinship between Sangama’s 
family and that of Kesiraja ^ — he is less convincing ; and, 
owing doubtless to haste in preparation and proof-correction, 
some small errors of matter and speUing have crept into 
the text. The index also, which is the work of Mr. G. M- 
Moraes, is not as good as it might be. Nevertheless, the book 
is certainly bonce frugis, and makes valuable contributions 
to the history of Vijayanagara. 

^ On the other hand there are some reasons for holding the opposite 
view, on which the reader may profitably consult Mr. Venkataramanayya’s 
Kampili and Vijayanagar. 

* Another point — of no importance, it is true — arises from the name 
of the first four kings given by Nuniz, viz. Deorao, Bucardo, Pureoyre 
Deordo, and Ajardo, whom Father Heras would equate respectively with 
an unknown king, Harihara I, Bukka I, and Harihara II. It seems to 
me that this is impossible, and that Nuniz simply blundered ; his 
“ Deorao ” (i.e. Devaraya) is Harihara II, his “ Pureoyre Deorao ” (soil. 
Piriya Devaraya) is Harihara I, his “ Bucarao ” is of course Bukka I, 
and why he called Bukka II “ Ajarao ” is a mystery. If, as I suppose, 
he inverted the order of the two Hariharas, we can understand his 
statement that “ Pureoyre Deorao ” first struck coins in Vijayanagara. 
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11. The Insceiptions of Nagai. [Edited and translated, 

etc., by C. R. Keishnamachaelu.] (Hyderabad Archseo- 
logical Series, No. 8.) 12J x 9f , pp. vi, + 60 + 8 plates. 

Hyderabad, Calcutta : Baptist Mission Press printed, 
1928. 

The village of Nagai, anciently Nagavapi, contains some 
traces of former importance, among them being some Kanarese 
inscriptions of the later Calukya period, four of which are 
edited and translated with notes and index in the present 
monograph. They range in date from a.d. 1058 to 1148, 
and are of considerable length. Their purpose is, as usual, 
to register religious and charitable endowments ; and although 
they do not add any very striking new facts to the pages 
of Calukya history, they confirm previously known records 
on several points and contribute some fresh data of real 
value for the study of the language and culture of the time, 
one of the most interesting being the record of the endowment 
of a college for Sanskrit studies. Mr. Krishnamacharlu 
has done his work in a very competent manner ; and if the 
reproductions of the inscriptions are not very legible, this 
is perhaps due to the decayed condition of the stones. 

12. South-Indian Insceiptions. Vol. Ill, Part IV. Copper- 
plate grants from Sinnamanur, Tirukkalar, and Tiruch- 
chengodu. . . . Edited and translated by Rao Bahadue 
H. Keishna Sastei, B.A. 12J x 10, pp. 441-80, 
1-43, i-xvi, 1-22, 10 plates. Calcutta: Madras printed : 
Government of India Central Publication Branch, 1929. 

The reader will open these pages with deep regret, for since 
they were penned the Rao Bahadur has passed away, at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-seven and a half years. 
A remarkably learned, laborious, and conscientious scholar, 
he has rendered yeoman’s service to the study of South Indian 
epigraphy and antiquities, and he leaves an honoured 
memory. 

The present part of the S.I.I. concludes the third volume 
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by treating the two Pandya copper-plate grants (the larger 
of Rajasimha III and the smaller of an unknown king) from 
Sinnamanur, five Cola grants (of Rajendra I, Rajadhiraja I, 
Kulottuhga I, Rajaraja II (?), and Rajaraja III) from 
Tirukkalar, and two of the same dynasty (of Rajakesari- 
varman, probably Rajaraja I) from Tiruccehgodu, together 
with an index to the whole volume, a list of plates, addenda 
and corrigenda, and an introduction mainly devoted to a 
survey of Cola history as far as Rajendra I. The historical 
value of the documents here published — especially the 
larger Sinnamanur grant and the plate of Rajendra — is 
already well known, and students will rejoice to see them 
edited and elucidated with the ripe scholarship which to 
the last characterised the work of the lamented Rao Bahadur. 
Recognition is due to the labours of Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar, who completed the volume by editing the minor 
Cola grants, verifying the index of parts i-iii, adding to it 
the references to part iv and the introduction, preparing 
the addenda and corrigenda, and revising the proofs. 

13. Inscriptions of Bengal. Vol. III. Containins 
Inscriptions of the Chandras, the Varmans, and the 
Senas, and of Isvaraghosha and Damodara. Edited 
with translation and notes by Nani Gopal Majumdar, 
M.A. (Varendra Research Society.) 9f x 'l\, pp. x 
200, 15 plates, 1 map. Rajshahi : Calcutta printed, 
1929. 

The Varendra Research Society, pursuing its laudable 
policy of encouraging historical studies, has projected the 
publication of three volumes of inscriptions of Bengal, of 
which this, though third in order of numeration, and dealing 
with the latest records, is the first to appear. The other two 
parts, comprising the inscriptions of the Gupta and Pala 
dynasties respectively, will be issued in due course. 

The documents here published are seventeen in number, 
viz., the two of Srlcandra (late tenth or early eleventh century). 
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Bhojavarman’s Belava plate (twelfth century), Bhavadeva’s 
Bhuvaneswar inscription (twelfth century ?), eleven records 
of the Senas, the Ramganj plate of Isvaraghosa (late tenth 
century), and the Chittagong plate of Damodara (^aka 1165) 
— ^all of them important, and several of them supremely so, 
for the history of Bengal during this period. They are well 
printed and translated, with adequate introductions and 
appendices, which inter alia treat of six other cognate records, 
and with satisfactory facsimiles. The Society and 
Mr. Majumdar deserve well of Clio, and we hope soon to see 
the other volumes of this collection. 


The Pandyan Kingdom from the Earliest Times to the 
Sixteenth Century. By K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 
9x6, pp. 277. London : Luzac & Co., 1929. Price 
8s. 6d. 

The Pandyan Kingdom was courted by Asoka ; the 
Romans traded with it ; over a thousand years later Marco 
Polo found it still flourishing. Merged for a while in the 
Chola Empire, and again in that of Vijayanagar, the Pandyas 
were treated with marked respect by their suzerains ; and 
played no small part in the overthrow of each in turn ; for 
the Nayaka Kingdom of Madura was but a revival of Pandyan 
autonomy, and when, after its collapse in 1736, the British 
took charge, they foimd the national spirit imbroken. 

Yet few details survive of this long history. To thread 
together the disjoiated fragments of information that remains 
into “ a continuous sketch on scientific lines ” is no easy task. 

Professor Nilakanta Sastri (who has recently been appointed 
to the chair of Indian History in the University of Madras) 
handles his material with judgment. Pandyan inscriptions 
have been strangely neglected. Few only of those listed by 
the oflicial Epigraphists have ever been critically edited, 
and the Professor has had to indent on an unpublished 
collection of Pudukkottai epigraphs and vols. iv to vi of 
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South Indian Inscriptions, bare texts the accuracy of which 
even their editor does not guarantee, a sorry sequel to the 
scholarly editing of the earlier volumes. The literary evidence 
the Professor treats with caution, and is not misled by 
“ assumptions quietly made For the “ popular and 
confused chronicles ” of the “ Taylor MSS.” he has little use. 

Pandyan history is marked by three periods of florescence, 
the Sangam Age and the First and Second “ Empires ”. 

The Sangam Age, for which only bterary evidence is 
available, the Professor would place in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. For this he considers a strong prima 
facie case has been made out, though the evidence, he admits, 
is not conclusive. 

For the First Empire (c. a.d. 700-900) the evidence is 
limited to four copper-plate grants and a few stone inscrip- 
tions, only two of which are dated. There seems no reason 
to suspect that these grants belong to different dynasties, 
but they refer to the several rulers by so many different names 
and titles that it is not easy to determine which is which. 
Professor Nilakanta Sastri short circuits the pedigree accepted 
by previous writers by equating the seventh and last ruler 
of the Velvikudi grant with No. 4, Varaguna I Maharaja, 
instead of No. 2, of the larger Sinnamanur plates, thereby 
reducing the number of rulers of the “ First Empire ” from 
thirteen to eleven. This, if correct, makes a very fine man 
of Varaguna. 

The Second Empire (c. 1190-1311) is represented by 
numberless inscriptions which prove that throughout the 
period several kings ruled concurrently, but give no hint as 
to the relationship subsisting between any two of them. 
Moreover, something seems to have gone wrong with the 
Pandyan almanac, for details of dates given in many of these 
inscriptions fail to fit the requirements of a properly con- 
structed calendar. In the effort to solve these puzzles free 
play has been made with the allusions of Marco Polo and 
others to the “ Five Brothers ” who ruled the Pandyan 
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country, and “ many kings have been made and unmade 
by hasty calculations and equally hasty corrections The 
Professor wisely bases his account of this period on the dates 
established some years ago by the late Professor Kielhom, 
with a few additions that have since been attested by inde- 
pendent evidence. With the Muhammadan invasions the 
main interest of his narrative ends. 

In discussing Pandyan administration, the author deprecates 
the practice of piecing together a composite picture from 
“ diverse sources separated widely in time and space ”, and 
deals with the leading features of each period separately. 

The book is well written and well printed. The author 
never gets lost in the mazes of controversy, yet he marshalls 
in full the evidence for both sides on every question, and 
when he differs from other writers, he does so without venom. 
A map would have been useful, and a numbered list of 
relevant inscriptions would lighten the labour of tracking 
down the imhandy references to forty odd annual epigraphic 
reports which somewhat clog the text and notes. It is rather 
strange that no mention is made (p. 176) of Pandyan relations 
with the Smnatran Empire of Sri-Vijaya, and the Professor 
is certainly not justified (p. 197) in questioning Marco Polo’s 
accoimt (which he does not quote in full) of the scantiness 
of the King’s costume. He would also do well to avoid 
the use of the vague word “ uncle ” (p. 148) of people whose 
system of kinship is “ classificatory ”. But these are minor 
details. Professor Ndakanta Sastri is to be congratulated on 
this most scholarly and scientific contribution to South 
Indian research. 

F. J. Richards. 

Hindu Exogamy. By S. V. Karandikar, M.A. x 5|, 
pp. XV -h 308 Taraporevala & Sons, Bombay, 1929. 
Price Rs. 6. 

Mr. Karandikar and the Senate of the Bombay University, 
who have contributed a part of the cost of publication, are 
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to be congratulated on the production of an interesting 
monograph dealing with the social exogamous restrictions 
on marriage among Hindus of all tribes and castes from 
Vedic times to the present day. The completion during 
recent years of numerous ethnographical works based on a 
common scheme of research offers to the student ample 
materials for a comparative study of marriage restrictions. 
Of these materials Mr. Karandikar has not been slow to take 
advantage. It is true that far the greater part of his book 
is devoted to the limitations imposed on the twice-born 
castes in accordance with Hindu scriptures. With these, 
including the origin of gotra and pravara, he deals very 
thoroughly ; and the reader will learn how these restrictions 
have developed from the Vedas down to contemporary caste 
custom. Sapinda and sagotra exogamy are exhaustively and 
clearly described. The last 70 pages of the work are devoted 
to exogamy among the tribes and castes which Mr. Karandikar 
describes as of “ non-Aryan culture ”. Here the materials 
available might have been more extensively drawn on with 
advantage ; and it is suggested that the sequence followed 
should have been inverted, that is to say, that the practices 
of the lower tribes and castes would more conveniently form 
a suitable introduction to the study of Brahmanic practice. 
The close connection between the two forms of social culture is 
clearly apprehended by the writer, who, on p. 172, remarks, 
with reference to the Aryan invasion, that “ the new settler 
adopted the general law of exogamy, as it was universally 
practised by the vanquished tribes ”. But, curiously enough, 
he adds to this quite permissible assumption the opinion that 
such a development was due to the desire of the invader 
“ to flatter the taste of the non-Aryans, and to prove his 
social purity ”. A much more obvious reason for the fusion 
of two systems can be readily imagined. 

Mr. Karandikar’s exposition of his subject when describing 
the precise significance of gotra and pravara and the limits 
set to marriage with agnates and cognates is of very great 
JKAS. OCTOBEK 1930. 61 
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interest, and may be warmly recommended to all students 
of this important social phenomenon. Many additional 
restrictions and complications have been introduced since 
Vedic times. A parallel might here have been drawn between 
exogamy and endogamy, the latter having progressed from 
less to greater complexity on very similar lines. It is clear 
that in modern life the Hindu is less fettered by restrictions 
on the groups within which he may not marry than those 
now limiting the social area inside of which he must find 
a bride. 

Mr. Karandikar is not quite so happy in his short attempt 
(chapter viii) to describe and criticize the various theories 
of the origin of exogamy put forward by well-known scholars. 
Herbert Spencer, Westermarck, McLennan, and Lord 
Avebury are very summarily disposed of in a few lines ; 
and the writer comes to the not very helpful conclusion that 
Brahman exogamy was derived from the non-Aryan races. 
This does not greatly advance the search for the origin of 
exogamous restrictions. Students of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species have been struck by the parallel between the conditions 
therein described of a fertile union and the world-wide 
prevalence of some form of exogamy and endogamy. Natural 
instincts give rise to, and help to preserve, social institutions. 
Herein lies much scope for speculation ; but Mr. Karandikar 
cannot be blamed for failing to solve a problem that has so 
far defeated all the experts. Two small points of criticism 
must bring this necessarily brief notice to an end. Mr. 
Karandikar commits himself to the assertion that the term 
Hindu popularly connotes a homogeneous race. The term 
Hindu does not connote a race at all, either homogeneous or 
otherwise. On p. 288 he suggests that the progressive 
intensification of exogamous restrictions is a reason for the 
Indo-Aryans not being able “ to hold their own against 
foreign invaders ”. This facile deduction from an ordered 
sequence leaves us whoUy unconvinced of its probability. 

R. E. E. 
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The Mysore Tribes and Castes. Vol. II. By the late 
H. V. Nanjundayya, M.A., and Rao Bahadur L. K. 
Anantha Krishna Iyer, B.A. Published under the 
auspices of the Mysore University. 81 X 5|, pp. 
vii + 559. Mysore, 1928. 

Nearly thirty years have elapsed since the late Sir Herbert 
Risley launched his scheme for the Ethnographic Survey of 
the major provinces and states of India at the conclusion of 
the census of 1901. The scheme has produced most valuable 
results, and we now have this first volume (vol. i has not yet 
appeared in print) of the Mysore records to compare with 
similar work in other parts of India. The late superintendent 
of the Mysore survey, who unfortunately has not lived to see 
the publication of his work in final form, followed the precedent 
of Bombay in issuing provisional monographs for criticism 
and correction. These now appear in their revised form. So 
far as can be judged from the present volume, the work has 
been carefully and skilfully done ; and Mr. Nanjundayya’s 
records will be welcomed by students of Indian ethnography. 

The volume commences with the washerman caste known 
as agasa or asaga, and ends, after some 560 pages, containing 
numerous illustrations, with the wandering Budbudkis. 
Nearly half the volume is devoted to Brahmans. The rest 
deals with fourteen castes, of which the most important are 
the Are, Banjara, Banajiga, Besta, Bili-Magga, and Billava. 
Unfortunately, for some reason unexplained, the compiler 
of the volume has failed to adopt the practice usually followed 
in such works, of giving alphabetically, in addition to the 
tribe and caste names which introduce each article, the 
various synonyms by which each tribe or caste is known and 
the names of caste divisions. In the absence of such entries, 
a student searching for the Lamani or the Madiwal would be 
unlikely to refer to Banjara or Agasa, under which headings 
they are to be found. If possible, this omission should be 
remedied in future volumes. One of the most interesting 
articles deals with the martial tribe well known in Mysore, 
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Madras, Bombay, and Hyderabad as Bedar or Berad. The 
writer identifies Bedars with the Ramoshis of the Deccan 
and the Boyis of Tehngana. So far as the Bombay Presidency 
is concerned, the evidence available ceitainly seems to lend 
strong support to the theory that Ramoshis are merely 
Bedars who have pushed northwards and adopted the Marathi 
language.^ Both profess to be descended from Valmiki, 
styling themselves Valmikas, and in addition have in common 
the names of Naikmakkalu, Naikwadi, and Talwar. They 
are said by Wilkes to be identical with Bojds. The writer 
has adopted this view without giving the grounds on which 
the statement is based. 

Of special significance are the exogamous divisions of 
these Mysore Bedars ; as is the case with Bestas, Bili-Maggas, 
and Billavas, the divisions are totemistic. On p. 204 we find 
some forty of such divisions as, for example, the sun, moon, 
buffalo, dog, jasmine, gold, the oleander, and horse gram. 
In some cases details which woidd be welcome are lacking ; 
but the lists are sufficient to afford an interesting basis of 
comparison with tribes of similar status in other parts of 
India. 

It is suggested that the article on Kanarese Banajigas 
would more suitably be embodied in the description of the 
Lingayat commimity, which we shall await with interest, 
as they hold a very special position in Mysore. 

The pages of this volume contain many misprints which 
should have been avoided, as, for instance, prdsdd for prasad, 
Pandannus and Pendanus for the well-known Pandanus 
odoratissimus (screw pine), Russel for Russell, and many 
different spellings of vaJckalu (Kan. cultivator). The picture 
of the beautiful Gersoppa Falls does not add anything to the 
subject matter of the volume. But we may congratulate 
the joint authors very heartily on the addition of a most 
valuable work to the fine series of ethnographical records 
that are now available for the Indian student. 

R. E. E. 

^ Tribes and Castes of Sornhay, vol. i, p. 78, 
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Four Months Camping in the Himalayas. By Dr. W. G. N. 
Van der Sleen. Translated by M. W. Hoper. 10 x 7, 
pp. xiii + 213. London : Philip Allan & Co, 1929. 
21s. net. 

If recent literature on the Himalayas has fostered the idea 
that these mountains are the monopoly of the big expedition, 
here is a book to dispel the illusion. 

Dr. Van der Sleen with his wife and their assistant, Mr. T, 
Traanberg, spent a most delightful time exploring the Sutlej 
valley, and no one with a taste for travel of this kind can read 
this description of their wanderings without longing to go 
and do likewise. 

This was no mere pleasure trip, the author being specially 
interested in the geology of the region. But nothing escaped 
his observant eye. He has as much to tell of the birds, beasts, 
and flowers of the district as of the native villages passed 
on his way. His camera has caught excellent glimpses of the 
human life in these remote valleys of the Sutlej and its 
tributaries. We see the inhabitants at their religious festivals, 
the temples reared to their gods with their quaint carving, 
reminiscent at least in one place of Saracen art. It shows 
us the funeral rites of a Maharani and here and there, though 
less often than one could wish, it gives us a hint of the amazing 
beauty of the landscape. 

The book, with its happy blending of instructive and 
entertaining matter, is well worth reading, the author having 
an eye for the humour of a situation. It is beautifully got 
up, too, and the t}q)e is excellent. The author intends 
publishing at a future date the scientific results of his trip. 
These will, no doubt, throw a good deal of light on some of 
the more obscure problems of a region as yet but partially 
explored. 


C. Mabel Kickmers. 
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The Strhctuke of Asia. Edited by J. W. Gregory, LL.D., 

. D.Sc., F.R.S. X 5, pp. xi + 227, with 8 illustrations, 
18 folding maps, and 18 diagrams in the text. London : 
Methuen & Co, 1929. 

Briefly the object of these collected papers read at the 
meeting of the British Association in Glasgow in 1928 is to 
examine in the light of the researches of the last thirty years 
the conclusions of Professor Eduard Suess, of Vienna, on the 
structure of Asia, as set forth in the third volume of his great 
work. The Face of the Earth, published in 1901. This book 
was a landmark in the geological history of Asia, and so 
fundamental are the problems discussed in it that later workers 
in the same field cannot ignore it. 

In the present volume to which Professor Gregory con- 
tributes the Introduction, the European 'Altaids are dealt 
with by Professor Franz Ed. Suess, a son of the great geologist, 
who here modifies some of his father’s views. The third 
chapter contains contributions by Dr. H. de Bockh, Dr. Lees 
and Mr. Richardson of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, on 
the “ Stratigraphy and Tectonics of the Iranian Ranges ”. 
Professor Mushketov, of Leningrad, contributes a paper on 
the “ Tectonic Features of the East Ferghani-Alai Range ”. 
Dr. W. D. West, of the Geological Survey of India, writes on 
recent work of the Survey. George B. Barbour, Professor 
of Geology at Yenching University, Peking, and Lecturer at 
Columbia University, N.Y., writes on the “ Structural 
Evolution of Eastern Asia ”. “ The Orogenic Evolution in 
the Gobi Region of Central Asia ” is treated by Professor 
C. B. Berkey, of Columbia University, N.Y., while Professor 
H. A. Brouwer, of Delft University, writes of “ Horizontal 
Movements in the East Indian Islands ”. 

In ‘ La Tectonique de I’Asie ” Professor E. Argand has 
developed views on the geological structure of Asia fimda- 
mentally opposed to those of Eduard Suess. In his Introduc- 
tion Professor Gregory deals with these differences. On the 
whole, he regards the conclusions of Suess published thirty 
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years ago as fundamentally correct, but rejects his interpreta- 
tion of the eastern border. 

These highly technical papers are of great importance to 
all concerned with the geological problems of Asia, views and 
counter- views of the most modern writers on the subject being 
given in great detail, while the structural features of the 
continent are amply illustrated by tables, maps, and drawings. 

C. Mabel Eickmers. 

Chinese Art. By William Cohn. 8| x 6J, pp. 91 -|- 
90 pi. London : The Studio, Ltd., 1930. 10s. 6d. 

During recent years many fresh finds have opened out new 
■vistas to students of Chinese art and archaeology, and there- 
fore an up-to-date survey of our criteria is specially welcome. 
Unfortunately, most of the lately excavated relics of early 
Chinese civilization have reached us without information 
concerning the circumstances of discovery. The chaotic 
state of China has encouraged indiscriminate digging in many 
regions. There is nothing new, of course, in this rifling of 
tombs. Often in the past there have been periods of turmoil 
when the normal restraints of law and order have ceased to 
function. But probably never before has the search for 
buried treasure been so widespread. Owing to the various 
calamities which have overtaken the country during the last 
hundred years, many collections hav'e been dispersed and 
scattered abroad. This process of impoverishment has been 
hastened by increasing demands from foreign museums and 
private collectors. The demands are becoming more and 
more insistent, and soaring prices naturally stimulate further 
supply. Native archaeologists, such as Jung Keng and 
Ma Heng, appreciate the need for systematic excavation, 
and there can be little doubt that, so soon as peace is 
established, the Chinese themselves will control the discovery 
of buried antiquities and develop schools of scientific research. 
We may hope for the day when national museums in China 
will lead the way in the world study of her great civilization. 
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Meanwhile, a book such as this performs the useful service 
of taking a general view of our scanty knowledge and especially 
of pointing out the numerous gaps which require to be filled. 
The vast munber of objects which were gathered together 
for the exhibition, arranged last year in Berlin by the Gesell- 
schaft fiir Ostasiatische Kunst, gave Dr. Cohn an opportunity 
of estimating the situation. He was one of the chief organizers 
of this very successful enterprise, and most of his illustrations 
are derived from the objects displayed. While the scope 
of this work is that of a general survey, one wishes that 
sometimes he had been more specific in his allusions. 

On many points he is, perhaps purposely, provocative. 
Though his denial of the genuineness of alleged ancient 
paintings is a useful corrective to the common habit of 
optimistic attribution, he is probably too sweeping in his 
statements. Certain collectors in Japan, for instance, will 
not agree with his conclusions. It is hard to reconcile with 
fact his assertion that “ monmnental sculpture is absolutely 
unknown ”. The oldest authenticated piece of sculpture, 
the horse on the tomb of Ho Ch'ii-ping, which may be dated 
about 117 B.c., is surely monumental, and there are others 
belonging to this category. 

Exception must also be taken to Dr. Cohn's statement that 
“ the Hall of the Annual Prayers (The Temple of Heaven) 
was built in the eighteenth year of the period Yimg-lo, i.e. 
1420 ”. In the first place, this translation of the name 
Ch‘i nien tien is not entirely happy. BusheU {CMmse Art, 
i, 44) more correctly renders it, “ temple of prayer for the 
year.’’ It was here in the first month that the emperor 
prayed for a continuance of the celestial mandate, conferring 
on him sovereign power, and for abimdant harvests during 
the ensuing year. Bushel! is right, too, in his statement 
that the building was founded as late as the ch‘ien lung period, 
and that the present structure was rebuilt recently after its 
destruction by fire. The actual date of the first Ch‘i nien tien 
was 1755 ; it was struck by lightning and burnt down in 
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1889 ; and it was rebuilt shortly afterwards. According to 
tradition, the three roofs of the original structure were covered 
respectively with blue, yellow, and green tUes. The present 
impressive triple roof of blue-glazed tUes is a modern con- 
ception. The date which Dr. Cohn mentions, 1420, is that 
of the foimdation on this site at the time when the city was 
rebuilt as the capital of the Ming dynasty. Probably no 
part of the Ming work survives in an unaltered state. During 
1912 I spent much time in the Temple of Heaven and explored 
all the buddings. I came to the conclusion that the only 
relic of the Ming is the Shen lo shu, which stands in the south 
part of the outer enclosure and due west of the Hall of 
Abstinence. The earliest date which I could find there is that 
of 1500, inscribed on a stone stele ; but that may be older 
than the actual budding. 

Dr. Cohn suffers from inadequate translation — at least, 
that is my surmise. The multitude of strange expressions 
and ambiguous (and even ungrammatical) sentences leads 
to the belief that someone has not dealt faithfully with the 
original German. Here is evidence of the truth that 
specialized writings can be translated successfidly only by 
those who are themselves familiar with the subjects treated. 
A *■ select bibliography ’’ adds much to the value of the book ; 
but many wdl wish that an index had also been included. 
One of the plates (No. 33) is, by the way, printed sideways. 

\V. Perceval Yetts. 


The George Eujiorfopoulos Collection Catalogue of 
THE Chinese and Corean Bronzes, Sculpture, Jades, 
Jewellery, and Miscellaneous Objects. By W. 
Perceval Yetts. Yol. 11 : Bronzes : Bells, Drums, 
Mirrors, etc. 18 X 124, pp. viii -|- 99, 44 figs, -f 75 pis. 
(25 in colour). London : Ernest Benn, 1930. £12 12s. 

"VYith Yol. II of the Catalogue of this division of the match- 
less collection of Mr. Euniorfopoulos, and following the same 
author as guide, philosopher, and friend who piloted us through 
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the initial volume, we approach three new groups of objects, 
Bells, Drums, and Mirrors, and some miscellaneous articles. 

Each of these groups is introduced to the reader in a special 
essay by the author, who describes its general character, the 
nature of its make and shape, the peculiarities of its decoration, 
the quahty of its functions, and, where these are present, 
the object and meaning of the inscribed legends. These descrip- 
tions and explanations occupy forty -two of the large pages of 
the volume, and are elucidated by numerous illustrations. 
They are followed by forty pages of the actual Catalogue. 
This is by no means restricted to a numbered list of specimens 
with particulars of dimensions, details of decoration and 
design, and period of manufacture (on this last point the author 
is very cautious : “ perhaps Han ” and “ Date doubtful ” 
are very frequent entries). Far from that. This part of the 
work abounds in the results of Mr. Yetts’ specialized research, 
as it serves to illustrate and explain the objects under 
review. Thus, for instance, on p. 64, he devotes thirty-five 
lines to “ a short general note . . . concerning examples of ” 
belt-hooks, illustrations of which occupy ten plates, and cites 
passages ad rem from Chinese and other literature. Many of 
these notes are very interesting, and many instructive. And 
here I may mention to what especially this is due. In the first 
place, the designs appearing on the mirrors in particular 
have frequently reference to the “ Otherworld ” of Taoist 
lore and legends. This is a field wherein the author and 
Dr. Lionel Giles have delved long and deeply, and the fruits 
of their tillage now enure to the benefit of the readers of the 
Catalogue. And in the second place, Mr. Yetts, in carrying 
out his task, has familiarized himself, as the very valuable 
Bibliography (pp. 85 to 92) shows, not only with the Chinese 
and W estern literature on the subject, but with the recent work 
of modern Japanese scholars (some sixteen are specified) 
in the same line of research. That is a present-day desideratum 
in all Oriental inquiry, but one much easier for Occidental 
scholars to acknowledge than to achieve, and, let me add. 
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both expensive to the purse and exacting to the brain of such 
earnest seekers after knowledge. 

The seventy-five plates that make up the rest of the volume 
will excite general admiration. Twenty-five are colour plates, 
and things of beauty they truly are. Each spectator will choose 
his or her own fancy among them, but B 55 on PI. xxvii, 
a plain bronze mirror with engraved mother-of-pearl inlay, 
and B 49 on PI. xxvi, a mirror with a thin openwork plaque 
in gold, delight me most of all. 

Under the Introductory Essay on Drums Mr. Yetts discusses 
(pp. 23-6) the association of bird decoration with Chinese 
Bronze Drums, and in the course of a rather elaborate argu- 
ment is inclined to regard the uppermost part of certain 
ancient forms of the character c/iia, ‘‘excellent” (Giles, first 
edition, No. 1158), as figures of birds with outstretched wings. 
I much doubt if this is so, and believe that here, as elsewhere, 
these forms represent hm, “ grain,” or shu, “ millet.” On the 
other hand, however, I should like to call Mr. Yetts’ attention 
to another character where the tou element in the character hu, 
drum, also occurs. This is ch^i, “ how,” and in a special sense, 
read ¥ai, “ joyous,” particularly applied to “ triumphal 
music ” (as Karlgren has well observed. Analytic Diet, of 
Chinese, p. 121), and reminding us of “ See the conquering 
hero comes, Soimd the trumpets, beat the drums ”. It differs 
only from chou or chu in its slightly varied “ adjunct ” above. 

On p. 50, Fig. 18, the identity of the old character read 
ch‘ien, thousand, by Mr. Yetts, seems very insecure in that 
disguise. On p. 56 the third character in the third column 
of Fig. 28 is misprinted, and should be hsiuny, evil (Giles, 
No. 4689). 

P. 59 and PI. xxiv. Though called “ a pair of phoenixes ” 
these birds seem to resemble peacocks with tails displayed. 

P. 61 and PI. xxx, B 60 and 61. Professor Pelliot's idea 
certainly seems the only possible one, that the names of the 
two persons in the label, responding to the position of the 
two figures in the mirror, and mutually balanced to the eye in 
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the label, have perforce violated the syntactical order of the 
inscription. 

Among the Miscellaneous Objects shown in this volume 
PI. Ixii figmes, and Mr. Yetts on p. 75 describes, certain 
“ knife-money ” current in early times. These “ coins ”, 
so to call them, are obviously tokens of tools and implements 
once used for barter, and as such had their value. But when 
the edges were thickened and blunted, and they were no 
longer “ serviceable ”, what value, as currency, could they 
have retained ? Did the State that issued them accept them 
again in payment of taxes ? Incidentally, Mr. Yetts does 
not mention what, I presume, is the explanation of the 
ring at the end of the handle, that it served to suspend the 
prototypal knife from the owmer’s girdle. 

In Fig. 40 on p. 80, the character romanized as Hung 
should, I think, be read Yu, and regarded as consisting of 
mien, “cover,” and yw, “ right, dexter” (Giles, No. 13,436), 
according to Takata, a former variant of its homophone yu, 
“ to pardon.” And in Fig. 41 and B. 289, T‘u should probably 
be read Ch'eng, a character formed by ivater by the side of 
ch'ih, “ red.” 

The above are the occasional and unimportant cavillings 
I have been prompted to make on the author’s admirable 
and judicious commentary to the splendid Catalogue now in 
course of publication by Messrs. Ernest Benn. 

The only misprint I have noticed in the text is at the end 
of line 3 of p. 35, wEere the h has been dropped from “ eighth 

L. C. Hopkins. 


John of Montecobvino, First Archbishop of Peking. 
By the Very Eev. G. B. O’Toole. (Eeprint from 
Bulletin No. 6 of the Catholic University of Peking, 
China.) 9x6, pp. 48. No date (? 1929). 

The celebration of the sixth centenary of the death of 
John of Montecorvino has given an impetus to the study 
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of his life, and this must be at least the fifth little pamphlet 
or article on the subject that has appeared in the last few 
years. It is a well written if rather discursive lectme, and 
presents what is known of the great Archbishop in an 
attractive and sufficiently complete and accurate form. If 
one must find some fault it will be that the author is not 
always careful to give credit in the right quarter. Thus he 
says (p. 34) “ Van den W}mgaert is right, therefore, in 
identifying Cothay with the Kipchak Khan of that time, 
namely, Toktu Khan. There is, indeed, no resemblance 
between these names ”. Van den Wyngaert writes, in fact, 
of “ Cothay capitale du Kiptschak ”. But ten years earlier 
this Journal has printed the following note (1914, p. 550) : 
Cothay “ probably stands (as M. Pelliot suggests) for Marco 
Polo’s Toctai, the Chinese T’o-t’o, descended from Chingis’ 
eldest son Chu-ch’ih, Khan of Kipchak ”. As C and T are 
often confused, the likeness of Cothay and Toctai is great. 
In 1914, too. Professor Pelliot himself published in the 
T’oung-pao (p. 635) his discovery of the funerary inscription 
of “ King George ” by Yen Fu, which we are here (p. 30) 
told was “ discovered ” by Professor Chang Hsing-lang. 
Unless Professor Chang published his discovery before 1914, 
credit for this important find should have been given to 
Professor Pelliot, whose extraordinarily brilliant article, 
“ Chretiens d’Asie centrale et d’Extreme-Orient,” Dr. O’Toole 
appears to have seen. On p. 41 we read “ 1326, which was 
also, as we shall see, the year in which Andrew of Perugia 
died ”, and on p. 45 “ Andrew . . . died, as we have seen, 
in the same year that his letter was written (a.d. 1326) ”. 
There is nothing about the date of Andrew’s death between 
these two sentences ; nor is there any ancient evidence that 
I know of to show that Andrew ever died at all. On p. 39 
we read of “ Tup Timur ”. There is a learned article in the 
current number of the T’oung-pao to show that this form 
of the name is wrong. This Dr. O’Toole could not, of course, 
have seen ; but it must be sixteen or seventeen years since 
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the Journal of the China Branch of the Asiatic Society 
published a table of the Mongol Emperors in which (with 
Pelliot’s help) this name appears more correctly as Togh 
temur. The author spends a good deal of space in scolding 
Palladius for having said that “ King George ” married two 
princesses at the same time. The fact is that in the many 
cases when a prince married a second princess after chi) 
the first the documents sometimes (e.g, in the case of George’s 
brother Shu-hu-nan) specify that the first was dead ; some- 
times (e.g. Yiian wen lei, c. 25, fol. 7 ro) specify that the 
second was given as a reward for prowess in battle ; and some- 
times (as in the case of George) give no indication of the 
reason or circumstances of the second marriage. The Yiian 
wen lei states that both princesses were dead in 1305, the 
Yuan shih implies that the second was still alive. As Dr. 
O’Toole calls George’s son John “ Ch’u-an ”, it may be worth 
while to state the various forms of this name and of that of 
his uncle John, as follows : Yiian wen lei ^ ^ Chu-an, 
^ Wk Shu-hu-nan ; Yiian shih (Southern edition) ^ 
Shu-an, fl Shu-hu-nan; Yiian shih (1908) ^ 

Shu-an, ^ Mu-hu-nan ; Yiian shih (1739, with 

reformed transcription) ^ Chuan, 0 ^[I ^ Mo-ho-na. It 
may be that >|\ shu should here be read chu. 

The article is illustrated with an interesting plan of “ Khan- 
balyk ”, the now familiar portraits of Kubilai and Temur, 
and imaginary views of Montecorvino blessing the great 
Khan and of Odoric preaching. 

A. C. M. 


Les Descriptions de le Chine par les Francais (1650- 
1750). By Ting Tchao-tsTng. 10 X 6|, pp. 111. 
Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1928. Fr. 30. 

Both the subject of this book and the author’s treatment 
of it are full of interest. But the treatment hardly fulfils the 
high hopes which are raised by Professor H. Maspero’s preface. 
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for the author seems to be more concerned with the motives 
which he supposes to have inspired the writers — and especially 
the missionary writers — of the books on China, with which 
France was flooded in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, than with the sources and the circumstances of the 
composition of the books. While it is true that an educated 
Chinese must understand China better than a European can 
hope to do, and may occasionally understand even Europe 
more truly than the Europeans do, little allowance seems 
to be made by Mr. Ting for the possibility that Europeans 
may understand Europeans and occasionally even Chinese 
more truly than he does. And the reversals of common 
judgements which are found here, based as they sometimes are 
on what seems to be religious or anti-religious prejudice, will 
not always be readily accepted. It is not easy to believe, on 
the mere evidence of a few bad mistranslations, that the great 
missionary scholars had, with few exceptions, no knowledge 
of the language of Chinese books. It is simply incredible that 
Premare did not know the ordinary use of san tai for the 
“ three dynasties ”, Hsia, Shang, and Chou, though he chose 
to translate it “ trois races ” (p. 66). We fear it is less easy 
to discredit the author when he writes on p. 36 ; Ces descrip- 
tions des Chinois peu favorablement tracees par le Gentil ainsi 
que par les autres voyageurs, bien qu’elles aient etes corrigees 
par des ecrivains scrupuleux, n’en causerent par moins chez 
les lecteurs une predisposition ; mcme jusqu’a present, le 
peuple en a conserve encore I’habitude de ridiculiser les 
Chinois. It is unfortunately the same in England, even 
among the educated. 

The book is not too carefully printed. On p. 98 the eighth 
line has dropped below the twelfth. The correction among the 
Errata of a similar confusion on p. 13 gives the desired sense, 
but does not seem to restore the original text. 


A. C. M. 
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The International Eelations of Manchuria. A Digest 
and Analysis of Treaties, Agreements, and Negotiations 
concerning the Three Eastern Provinces of China. By 

C. Walter Young, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, George Washington University, Washington, 

D. C. X 65 , pp. xi + 307. Chicago, Illinois (U.S.A.) : 

University of Chicago Press. 16s. net. 

This volume, prepared in response to the request of the 
American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations for 
use for purposes of reference at the Conference of the Institute 
which took place in Kyoto last autumn, is, as the sub'title 
explains, a digest of the various treaties, agreements, and 
negotiations relating to Manchuria which have been concluded 
or have taken place between the Chinese Government in 
Peking or the Provincial Authorities in Manchuria on the one 
side and foreign Powers, mainly Japan and Russia, on the 
other between 1895 and 1929. The work is divided into four 
parts covering the four periods of time into which the modern 
international history of Manchuria naturally falls — 1895 
(Treaty of Shimonoseki) to 1905 ; 1905 (Treaty of Ports- 
mouth) to 1915 ; 1915 (Sino- Japanese Treaty regarding 

Manchuria) to 1921, and 1921 (Washington Conference) to 
1929. Each part is prefaced by a brief siunmary of events 
during the period imder review, and the various treaties and 
agreements of that period are then dealt with in detail under 
four headings : (a) Japan, ( 6 ) Russia, (c) other Powers, and 
(d) Treaties and Agreements of alliance, co-operation, and 
guarantee. This arrangement necessitates a considerable 
amoimt of repetition, which is at times a little irritating ; 
but the author explains that the book is meant “ purely for 
reference purposes ” and that this repetition is due to his 
desire to facilitate a quick grasp of isolated subjects. From 
the point of view of completeness it seems rather a pity that 
the first period was not thrown farther back to include the 
earlier relations of Russia and China in Manchuria. There 
is an interesting introductory chapter describing the Russo- 
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Chinese crisis in 1929 over the Chinese Eastern Eailway, and 
at the end of the volume is a series of seven appendices 
dealing in some detail with a number of secret treaties and 
arrangements between Russia and China, China and Japan, 
and Russia and Japan, with the Ishii-Lansing Agreement, 
the Russo-Chinese Agreements of 192-1, and independent 
Chinese Railway Construction in Manchuria since 1925. 
Professor Young’s authorities include such works as Rockhdl’s 
Treaties, Conventions, and Agreements relating to China, the 
official edition of the Treaties and Conventions betiveen Japan 
and China, British and United States’ official publications. 
Professor Willoughby’s Foreign Rights and Interests in China, 
etc., but it is from MacMurray’s monumental Treaties and 
Agreements with and concerning China that he has drawn 
most substantially. The last named work is the most 
authoritative and accurate of its kind, and this in itself is 
more than sufficient guarantee for the fullness and the 
reliability of the information the author puts before his 
readers. In the treatment of his subject. Professor Young 
is almost completely objective, rarely offering an opinion, 
save perhaps in the Appendices, but contenting himself with 
simply marshalling the facts and leaving the reader to form 
his own conclusions. For this reason the book may not 
perhaps appeal greatly to the ordinary public ; but to the 
student of Manchurian problems who has not access to 
MacMurray and the other authorities Professor Young 
quotes it should prove invaluable. 

Harold Parlett. 
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Albert von Le Coq 

1860-1930 

It was a melancholy coincidence which registered almost 
simultaneously the deaths of two of our most eminent 
honorary members, Albert von le Coq and F. W. K. MiiUer, 
the latter dying on 18th April, and the former on 21st April of 
this year. The labours of these two men had been in the same 
field of research during a period of thirty years, and it was 
nothing less than a blessed dispensation of Providence which 
brought them together for so long under the roof of the 
Museum fiir Volkerkunde in Berlin 

With the death of A. von Le Coq has died out the last branch 
of an old Berlin-Huguenot family. He received his early 
education at the Franzdsisches Gymnasium. His father had 
been one of the first German merchants in China (Canton), 
and his son’s youthful mind was always filled with dreams of 
the China he longed to see ; and it was no doubt in the hope 
that he would be sent there that he willingly obeyed 
his father’s wishes, and entered the firm. And thus he 
lost 21 years of his life in a profession which in no way 
responded to his personal inclinations. For one year in 
London and six years in the United States he represented his 
father’s firm, occupying, however, his leisure hours with the 
study of medicine. This he did because the father of his 
future wife had said he would never give his daughter to an 
unlearned man ; and it was to their utmost astonishment that 
his parents and his fiancee suddenly received a cablegram from 
New York annoimcing that he had taken his Doctorate in 
Medicine. He then came back to Germany and married. 
Twelve years passed ere his wife succeeded in persuading him 
in his fortieth year — to become a “ student ”, and he never 
repented having taken that resolution. 

He did not wish to make money, being happy in his small 
circumstances : nor did he wish to be in any position where 
he could not be wholly his own master. This was not to 
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be realized. Griinwedel and F. W. K. Muller soon discovered 
that there was something quite unusual in this man, -who 
worked silently as a volunteer in the Museum, and as a student 
in the Oriental Seminar. Nobody knew anything about him, 
not even that he had been a merchant and that he was married. 

Griinwedel one day introduced this little elderly student 
to the Director of the Eoyal Armoury, saying : “ I present to 
you the only man in Berlin who can arrange for you the 
beautiful collection of Oriental costumes made by the Prince 
Friedrich Carl of Prussia.” Yon Le Coq gasped in astonish- 
ment : but took on the task, working only by night, and the 
labels in the Royal Armoury in his beautiful handwriting 
can still be seen to-day. 

In 1901 he took part, as a volunteer, in the expedition 
to Zenjirli, as a result of which he wrote two volumes of 
“ Kurdische Texte ”, which were printed (at his own expense) 
in the State Press on hand-made paper. It was this work 
which afterwards brought him the title of Dr. Phil, from the 
University of Kiel, to his greatest astonishment, and made the 
way free for kim to “ any appointment in the Prussian State 
In March, 1914, when he returned for the last time from 
Turkestan, he became Director of the Asiatic Department. 
Without passing any examination, without even matricidating, 
without going to the University — though he had been for a 
short time in the Oriental Seminar — he reached the highest 
post possible for him in Prussia. 

He hated being a bread winner, and resented the loss of 
time over routine and red tape which his position in the 
Musemn imposed on him. But here, in the Museum, that 
strange community of work gradually developed which led to 
such amazingly fruitful results ; and here the plans were laid 
for the four Prussian Turfan expeditions — inspired by the 
wonderful finds made in the deserts of Turkestan by Sven 
Hedin and Sir Aurel Stein. Yon Le Coq took part in the last 
three of these expeditions, and was himself the leader of the 
second and fourth. He was really the life and soul of all 
four. He seemed to come unscathed out of the third expedi- 
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tion, in spite of the most strenuous journeys and the terrible 
conditions under which the excavations were carried out. He 
set out on the fourth expedition at the age of fifty-three, a 
hale and healthy man — and returned from it bent and aged in 
body but imbroken in spirit. Then came the war, and in 1917 
his only child was killed on French soil. In spite of impaired 
health, the privations caused by the war, and this culminating 
blow from Fate, he pursued imceasingly and imdeterred the 
goal he had set before him of arranging his wonderful finds in 
a setting worthy of their historical importance and their 
artistic value, with what fine results aU the world may now see. 
Nor was this labour of love confined to the piecing together of 
the frescoes, sorting and arranging in historical order the 
specimens of plastic art : for he had a long uphill struggle 
to wage with the authorities, who were slow to give him the 
financial support' necessary for the achievement of his ideal 
scheme. Such was his enthusiasm for the great new field of 
research which had been opened out by his discoveries, that he 
found time also to make himself an authority on the old 
Turkish languages, and contributed much to the elucidation of 
the Uighur texts which he had brought to Berlin, apart from 
the many handsome volumes he published with reproductions 
of the frescoes and statues. His main thesis was always the 
Hellenistic influence apparent in the arts of Middle and 
Eastern Asia. Fortunate were all of us who had the privilege 
of being taken over the groimd floor of the Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde by von Le Coq himself. With that ever merry 
twinkle in his eye he would explain with a hundred passing 
quips the wonders of this newly unburied civilization. Truly in 
this Museum Albert von Le Coq has his worthy monument by 
which his name will always be held in memory. As a friend 
von Le Coq was without rival ; even in the last year before his 
death he was always ready to come and crack a joke over a 
glass of beer, and no better company could be desired than his. 
As a correspondent he was of an age that is almost past, and he 
always delighted in telling his friends of the latest theories 
that had been propoimded in the Museum. I remember on one 
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occasion receiving in Calcutta a post-card from him bearing 
only the words “ Wir haben die Indo-Scythen ! ” What lay 
behind those words all the learned world knows to-day. With 
Albert von Le Coq such a light was extinguished as is rarely 
lit in the world. 

E. Dexison Koss. 


F. W. K. Muller 

1863-1930 

Few readers of The Times or even of the German news- 
papers will have guessed what the death of F. W. K. 
Muller will mean to Science. Muller's greatness was only 
equalled by his modesty. He did not belong to those 
Orientalists whose name is world-wide. He seldom made 
a public appearance, either in lectures or in writing. In 
books of reference we shall find only that he was Director 
of the Berlin Museum for Ethnology, and a member 
of the Prussian Academy of Sciences ; and yet, in historical 
researches connected with the Far East and Central Asia, he 
had no rival . 

Like von Le Coq, he was a pupil of the Franzdsisches 
Gymnasium. In 1883 he entered the University of Berlin 
and studied Theology and Orientalia. His Doctorate thesis 
dealt with the Chronology of the SjTian Simeon Sanqlawaya. 
On his appointment to the newly-founded Museum fvir 
Volkerkunde (1887), he at once turned to good account his 
combined knowledge of Languages and Religions, and was 
able to put into practice his principle that linguistic know- 
ledge should go hand in hand with cultural training (Jceine 
Sprachhenntnis ohne Sachkenntnis, keine Sachkenntnis ohne 
Sprachkenntnis). In 1901 he was sent by the Prussian Ministry 
of Culture on a mission to China, Japan, and Korea, in order 
to collect objects for this Museum. His linguistic equipment 
covered an astonishingly wide range — Semitic, Indo- 
Germanian, Chinese, Japanese, Turkish, and Malay — but it 
was Chinese and Japanese which in later times engrossed his 
main attention : and his proformd knowledge of the Chinese 
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Mahayana Canon was invaluable for the identification of the 
Buddhist documents in half-a-dozen, till then unknown, 
languages which formed so important an element of the 
Turfan finds. 

“ F. W. K.,” as he was always spoken of among his 
colleagues, was by nature a recluse, and access to his sanctum 
was by no means easily gained. But once received, the 
fortimate visitor encountered nothing but kindly attention, and 
however short the interview, would come away a wiser and 
certainly a more modest man. 

“ F. W. K.” was the only man I have ever met whose 
knowledge was really encyclopaedic. Nothing was more 
astonishing than the way in which he would consult his books 
of reference in no matter what language they were written, 
and find the authority he required with the same ease with 
which the average man consults a dictionary. I had on one 
occasion just come home from India and brought to him a 
Uighur Buddhist text on which I had been working. I had 
made a rough transcript in which many words were purely 
tentative. I shall never forget the way in which he dealt with 
these difficulties — not indeed solving them all, but showing in 
doubtful cases the various possibilities : but he was never 
satisfied till he had called in aid all his wisdom and his books. 

Miiller was an imiversalist, and one German paper has 
described him as a second Humboldt — a truly great man such 
as appears once in a century in the realm of research. His 
gifts were not those of a genius who arrives by inspiration 
at the solution of problems ; but rather those of a clear spirit 
which embraced everything in its view and a portentous 
memory which enabled him to arrive at faultless conclusions 
whenever he was prepared to pronounce a judgment. 

In short, he was a scholar of almost unique gifts. Fortunate 
were those who were brought in contact with him, for all 
that he said was inspiring. No problem was too trivial, 
and if any question one put to him was worthy of considera- 
tion, he would forthwith enter into the minutest details, 
and often one had to wait long for his reply, for he 
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was never satisfied until he had utilized aU his resources 
in wisdom and hooks. 

In 1905 he was made Member of the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences : and this was followed by the conferment of 
many distinctions on him by foreign societies. 

The great opportunity of his life arrived when the manu- 
scripts began to reach his Museum from the Turfan Expedi- 
tions. As Professor Paul Kruger of Vienna has happily 
said : “It was as if these important testimonies to a religious 
culture which had lain buried for more than a thousand 
years under the sands of Central Asian oases had been dis- 
turbed from their sleep at this juncture in order to be made 
to speak by P. W. K. M.” For in this exceptional man all 
the equipment necessary for the decipherment of these 
documents seem to have been imited : the knowledge of the 
Semitic, the Iranian, the Turkish, and the Indo-Chinese 
languages, theological training, more especially in the history 
of religions, philological grounding, historical criticism, 
perseverance, and unimpeachable scientific honesty. 

In the tiny brochure entitled “ Handschriftenreste in 
Estrangeloschrift aus Turfan ” he discovered the key which 
unlocked the Manichaean literature in Soghdian and in Uighur ; 
thereby rescuing a literature long regarded as for ever lost, 
and recovering an Iranian literary language of which no 
example had hitherto been fovmd. It was he who proved from 
a single passage in a Uighur fragment that one ot the languages 
which had been deciphered and read by Sieg and Siegling was 
Tokharian. The familiar yellow-covered Proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy containing the succinct results of his arduous 
labours form a priceless collection of secrets revealed to 
students of such various subjects as the Buddhism, 
Christianity, Manichacism, and the Cultural History of Central 
Asia. His intimate acquaintance with the Buddhist and 
Christian Scriptures enabled him to run to earth the original 
source of a scrap of text on a torn sheet, whether Chinese, 
Sanskrit, or Greek. 


E. Denison Ross. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

GENERAL MEETING, ith July, 1930 
Dr. Blagden, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Paramanda Acharya. Mr. George C. 0. Haas. 

Mr. Seymour G. Vesey- Mr. M. Mohammad Hamid. 

Fitzgerald. Mr. Ernest Main. 

M. Victor Goloubew gave a lecture on “ The Archaeological 
Work of the Bcole Fran^aise d’Extreme Orient in Indo- 
China”. Mr. Yetts and Dr. Rushton Parker spoke. Dr. 
Blagden then addressed the meeting, and a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to the lecturer. 


From The Times, Monday, 22nd September, 1930. 

Father Boulos Sbath, an authority on Semitic writings, 
has found in Homs, Syria, a manuscript of great historical 
value. It is written on parchment in Syriac and is dated 
958 after Alexander, equivalent to a.d. 647. Its author is 
Yuhanna, Bishop of Bosra, in the Hauran, where stood the 
hermitage of the monk Sergius Buhira, the teacher and 
inspirer of the Prophet Mohamed. The manuscript treats 
of the prophet and of the birth of Islam. 


After having held office for sixteen years Mrs. Frazer 
resigned her appointment as Secretary to the Society in 
September. 

The duties have been taken over by Colonel D. M. F. 
Hoysted, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

The Coimcil presented Mrs. Frazer with a Japanese 
lacquered “ Ermeto ” watch as a mark of their apprecia- 
tion of her services. 
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JOURNALS 


Journal Asiatique. Tome ccxiv, No. 2, 1929. 

Nyberg, H. S. Questions de cosmogonie et de cosmologie 
mazdeennes. 

Przyluski, J. Un ancien peuple du Penjab : Les Salva. 

Tome ccxv. No. 1, 1929. 

Yamaguchi, Susumu. Traite de Nagarjuna. Pour ecarter les 
vaines discussions. 

Lalou, M. La Version Tibetaine des Prajnaparamita. 

Watelin, L. Ch. Rapport sur les Fouilles de Kish. 
D'Oldenbourg, S. Les Etudes orientales dans I’Union der 
Republiques Sovietiques. 

Rathiens, C. Exploration au Yemen. 

Le Museon. Tome xliii, Cahiers 1-2, 1930. 

Lefort, L. Th. Une etrange recension de I’Apocalypse. 

Lanno, 111. Version spiaque de dix anathemes centre Origene. 
Lebon, .1. Textes inedits de Philoxtoe de Mabboug. 

Nau. A propos d’un feuillet d’un manuscrit arabe. 

Bulletin de VEcole Frangaise J Extreme-Orient. Tome xxviii, 

Juillet-Dec. 1928, Nos. 3-4, 1929. 

Cordier, G. Folklore du Yunnan, Jeux d’enfans et chansons 
diverses. 

Aomi-no Mabito Genkai. Le Voyage de Kanshin en Orient 
traduit par J. Takakusu. 

Chronique d’l’Ecole Franyaise en Indo Chine franyaise. Tonkin, 
Annam, Cochinchine, Cambodge, Inde Neerlandaise, Japon. 

Revue de I'Histoire des Religions. Tome xcviii, 4, 5, 6, 1928. 

Contenau, G. Les tombes royales d'Our et I’histoire des religions. 
Krappe, A. H. La vision de Balthassar. 

Seyrig, H. Statuette d’un dieu anatolien. 

Giornale della Societd Asiatica Italiana. N.S. Vol. ii, Fasc. 1, 1930. 

Castellani, A. L'importanza della Sinologia. 

Gabrieli, Fr. La poesia di Al.-Mutanabbi. 

Rocca, V. II giuoco e la scommessa nel diritto indiano e nel 
diritto romano. 

Faggioli, P. La versione Malese del Paheatantra e le sue fonti. 
Suali, L. Pubblicazioni della Pali Text Society. 
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Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Rdigioni. Vol. v, Fasc. 3-4, 1929 . 

Furlani, G. Sul cosiddetto monoteismo di Babylonia e Assiria. 
Pagliaro, A. Agni, Mithra, Indra e i fuochi sacri del Zoro- 
astrismo. 

Acta Orientalia. Vol. viii, Pt. 4, 1930. 

Mowinckel, S. Wann wurde der Jahwakultus in Jerusalem 
offiziel bildlos ? 

Woitscb, L. Lexicographiscbe Beitrage. 

Fabri, C. L. A Graeco-Buddhist Sculpture representing the 
Buddha’s Descent from the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods. 
Morgenstierne, G. Notes on Torwali. 

Konow, Sten. Note on Vajrapani Indra. 

Archaeologische M itleiliingen aus Iran. Bd. ii, Heft 2-3, 1930. 
Herzfeld, Ernst. Zarathustra, Teil v. Awestische Topographie. 
Ariyaramna, Konig der Konige. 

Die Sasanidischen Quadrigae Solis et Lunae Hettitica, Teil i. 

Asia Major. Vol. vi, Fasc. 1, 1930. 

Chanoch, A. Altjapanische Liebespoesie aus dem Kokinshu. 
Zach, E. von. Zum Ausbau der Gabelentzschen Grammatik V. 
(Schluss). 

Weller, Fr. Ein indisches Fremdwort im China des vierten 
vorchristlichen Jahrhunderts. 

Fuchs, W. Zur technischen Organisation der Ubersetzungen 
buddhistischer Schriften ins Chinesische. 

Archiv fur Orientforschiing. Bd. vi. Heft 1, 1930. 

Bissing, Fr. W. Freiherr von. Probleme der agyptischen 
Vorgeschichte. 

Weidner, E. F. Eine Bauinschrift des Konigs Assurnadinapli 
von Assyrien. 

Oslasiatische Zeitschrift. N.F. Bd. vi. Heft 2, 1930. 
Lessing, F. Eichard Wilhelm zum Gedachtnis. 

Kummel, 0. Ein Ostasiatisches Museum in London. 

C. Zwei Kopfe aus Yiin-kung (2 Tafeln). 

Fichtner, F. Chinesische Sung-Seladone in Agypten und ihre 
Nachbildungen in Fustat (5 Tafeln). 

Eumpf, F. Beitrage zur Geschichte der drei Holzschnitt- 
zeichnerschulen Torii, Okumura und Nishimura (2 Tafeln). 

Journal of the International School of Vedic and Allied Research. 

Vol. i. No. 2, 1930. 

Chatterji, J. C. The Vedic View of Life. 

Hopkins, E. Washburn. The Epic View of the Earth. 

Leidecker, Kurt F. Indian Goodwill in Philosophy. 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Vol. xi, 

Pt. 2, 1930. 

Dutt, N. The Place of the Aryasatyas and Pratityasamutpada 
in Hinayana and Mahayana. 

Bhandarkar, D. E. Slow Progress of Islam Power in Ancient 
India. 

Pathak, K. B. The Date of Samantabhadra. 

Santaraksita’s Reference to Kumarila’s attacks on Samanta- 
bhadra and Akalankadeva. 

Sutharkar, V. S. Epic Studies : II, Further Text-Critical Notes. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. Vol. xv, 
Pts. 3-4, 1929. 

The Journal of Dr. Francis Buchanan (afterwards Hamilton) 
when carrying out the Survey of Bhagalpur. Ed. with notes 
and introduction by C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

Roy, S. C. Report of Anthropological Work in 1928-29. 

Jayaswal, K. P. On the rule of Pusyamitra Sunga. 

Bose, P. A new Silpa Work. 

Mitra, K. Deities of Jalkar. 

Mitra, S. C. Notes on the Dog-Bride in Santali and Lepcha 
Folk-lore. 

On the Indian Folk-Tales of the “ Substituted Letter ” T^e. 

On an Ancient Indian Beast Apologue and its Punjabi 

Parallel. 

Bhattacharya, B. C. Kalinganagara and Excavations at its 
present site. 

Eamadas, G. Trikalinga Country. 

Vol. xvi, Pt. 1, 1930. 

Sastri, H. Notes on the Baghela Dynasty of Rewah. 

Dhruva, K. H. Historical Contents of the Yugapurana. 

Jayaswal, K. P. An important Brahmi Inscription (Barli Stone). 

Misra, B. Hindol Plate of Subhakara Deva. 

Ramaswami Iyer, L. V. Prossemy and Ecsemy in Dravidian. 

Sarkar, J. K. The Buddhist Conception of Moral Sublimation. 

Indian Antiquary. Vol. lix, Pt. Dccxxxvi, Jan., 1930. 

Misra, K. P. Dr. Keith on Apabhramsa. 

Reu, B. N. False Statements about King Jayachandra and Rao 
Siha. 

•Codrington, K. de B. Ancient Sites near Ellora. 

De, S. K. On the Text of the Mahavira-carita. 

Pt. Dcc. xxxvii, February, 1930. 

Haider, R. R. Nasnn Inscription of Isanabhata of Vikrama 
Samvat 887. 
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Chakravarti, C. Bengal’s Contribution to Philosophical Literature 
in Sanskrit. 

Koul, Anand. A Life of Nand Eishi. 

Kichards, F. J. Periods in Indian History. 

Pt. Dccxxxviii, March, 1930. 

Francke, A. H. Notes on Khotan and Ladakh. 

Charpentier, J. Eemarks on the Bhagavadgita. 

Hill, the late S. C. Origin of the Caste System in India. 

Supplement to all three numbers. 

Temple, Sir R. C. Remarks on the Andaman Islanders and their 
Country. 

Indian Art and Letters. Yol. iii. No. 2, 1929. 

Heath, L. Art Collections in Asia. The Central Museum in 
Lahore. 

Arnold, Sir T. Note on Oriental MSS. (especially those in the 
Collection of Mr. A. Chester-Beatty) . 

Bosch, Dr. F. D. K. Aims and Methods of Archaeological 
Research in Java. 

Cuisinier, Jeanne. Indian Influence on the Danus in the Far 
East. 

Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. Vol. ix. Nos. 3-4, 1929. 

NeuviUe, R. Additions a la Liste des Stations prehistoriques 
de la Palestine et Transjordanie. 

Mader, A. E. Conical Sundial and Ikon Inscriptions from the 
Kastellion Monastery on Khirbet el-Merd. 

Canaan, T. Studies in the Topography and Folklore of Petra. 

Mayer, A. L. Arabic Inscriptions of Gaza. 

Journal of the Siam Society. Vol. xxii, Pts. 1-2, 1928. 

English Correspondence of King Mongkut (continued). 

H.R.H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. Wat Benchamabopit 
and its Collection of Images of the Buddha. 

Robbins, L. J. Hill Routes between Pitsanuloke and Lomsak. 

Le May, R. Chinese Porcelain and its Collections. 

Burnay, J. Texte de la loi Laksana Moradok et apres le Manuscrit 
Vajirahana C.S. 1167. 

Yol. xxiii, Pts. 1-2, 1929. 

Koester, Dr. H. The Indian Religion of the Goddess Shakti. 

Lingat, R. Note sur la Revision des Lois Siamoises en 1805. 

The late Sir Ernest Satow. 

Phya Indra Montri Srichandrakumara. Adversaria of Elephant 
Hunting. 

Burnay, J. Note sur le nom du Cap Liant. 

Kunst, J. De 1 Origine des Echelles Musicales Javano-Balinaises. 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

‘Abd al-NabI Fakhr al-Zamani, Qazwlnl. Mai-kbanab. An 
Anthology of Persian Poetry with notices of tbe Authors. 
9| X 6|. Lahore, 1926. 

Abhand. fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Bd. 18. No. 3. 
Urgescbichte u. alteste Religion der Agypter von K. Setbe. 
No. 4. Zum Worterbucb des Rgveda von W. Neisser, 2*®* 
Heft. 10 X 6i. Leipzig, 1930. Exchange. 

Amar-sukti-sudhakarah or Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam rendered 
into Sanskrit verse by Giridhar Sharma. 8 X 5J. 1929. 

From the Translator. 

Andrew of Greece, Prince, Towards Disaster, tbe Greek Army 
in Asia Minor in 1921, transl. from the Greek. 9x6. 
London, 1930. From Mr. John Murray. 

Arctos, acta historica fennica, vol. 1, fasc. 1-2. 10 X 7. 

Helsingforsiae, 1930. From Professor G. Suolahti. 

Ars Asiatica 15. Sculpture de Mathura par J. P. Vogel. 14x11. 

Paris, 1930. Fro7H Messrs. Tan Oest. 

Barth, J., Kodan u. Rakugo. Mitteil. der Deut. Gesells. fiir 
Volkerkunde Ostasiens, Bd. 20. 9 X 6|. Tokyo, 1928. 

From Asia Major. 

Bhasa, Thirteen Trivandrum Plays attributed to Bhasa, tr. by 
A. C. Woolner and Lakshman Sarup. Vol. 1. Panjab Univ. 
Or. Publications, No. 13. 10 X 7. London, 1930. 

F)om Oxford University Press. 
Bibliotheca Indica, No. 253. The Kashmiri Ramayana comprising 
the Sriramavataracarita, etc., ed. by Sir G. A. Grierson. 
10|^ X 6|^. Calcutta, 1930. F rom the Editor . 

Bimala Churn Law, A Study of the Mahavastu. 9x6. Calcutta, 
1930. From the Author. 

B. P. G., Dictionnaire Armenien-Franyais. 10 x 7^. Venise, 
1926. Bought from Carnegie Grant. 

Bratianu, G. I., Le commerce genois dans la Mer Noire au XIII® 
Siecle. 10 x 7. Paris, 1929. From M. Geuthner. 

Canaan, Taufik, Damonenglaube im Lande der Bibel. Morgen- 
land, Heft 21. Leipzig, 1929. From Messrs. Hinrichs. 

Chicago, Field Museum, Anthropological Ser. Vol. 19, No. 1, 
Melanesian Shell Money by A. B. Lewis. Anthropology, 
Memoirs. Vol. 1, No. 2, A Sumerian Palace, etc., pt. 2, by 
E. Mackay. Vol. 2, No. 1, Explorations in Peru by A. L. 
Kroeber. 10 x 7, 13 x 10. Chicago, 1926-9. Exchange. 
Cohn, W., Chinese Art. 9 X 6L London, 1930. 

From The Studio, Ltd. 
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Condliffe, J. B., Problems of the Pacific, 1929. 9J x 7. Chicago, 
1930. From Cambridge Univ. Press. 

Darling, M. L., Rusticus loquitur. 9x6. London, Bombay, 
1930. From Oxford University Press. 

Dasgupta, S. N., Yoga Philosophy. 9 X 5|. University of Calcutta, 
1930. From the Registrar. 

Deherain, H., La vie de Pierre Ruffin, 1742-1824, T. 1. 11| x 9J. 

Paris, 1929. From M. Geuthner. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Assamese MSS. by Hemchandra 
Goswami. Calcutta, 1930. From the Government of Assam. 
Dhalla, M. N., Our Perfecting World, Zarathustra’s Way of Life. 

9 X 6J. New York, 1930. From Oxford University Press. 
Dictionary of National Biography. The Concise Dictionary 
1901-21. 9J X 7. London, 1930. Bought from Carnegie Grant. 
Dinkard, The, Text, Transl., etc., by Darab Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjana, vol. 19. lOJ X 7. Bombay, 1928. 

From the Parsee Punchayat. 
Dumezil, 6., Legendes sur les nartes. Bibl. de ITnstit. Franjais 
de Leningrad, t. xi. 10| X T., Paris, 1930. 

From Ecole des Langues Or. Vivantes. 
Edwardes, S. M., and Garrett, H. L. 0., Mughal Rule in India. 

8 X 5^. London, 1930. From Oxford University Press. 
Gathas, The, transl. by Khodabax Edalji Punegar. 9x6. 

Bombay. From the Parsee Punchayat. 

Gaudefroy-Demombynes, M., et Mercier, Louis, Manuel d’Arabe 
marocain, nouvelle edition. 8x6. Paris, 1925. Bought. 
Govind Tryambak Date, The Art of War in Ancient India. 

9x6. London, 1929. From Oxford University Press. 
Grey, C., European Adventurers of Northern India, 1785 to 
1849, ed. by H. L. 0. Garrett. Lahore, 1929. 

From the High Commissioner. 
Guerreiro, F., Jahangir and the Jesuits. Broadway Travellers. 

9x6. London, 1930. Bought from Carnegie Grant. 

Handbook of Palestine and Trans- Jordan, The, ed. by H. C. 
Luke and E. Keith-Roach, 2nd ed. 8 X 5J. London, 1930. 

From Messrs. Macmillan. 
Hari Charan Ghosh, The Date of Kaniska. Pamphlet. 10 X 7. 

Calcutta, 1929. From the Author. 

Hebrew Union College Annual, vol. 6. 9^ X 6J. Cincinnati, 

1929. From Hebrew Union College. 

Hiralal, Rai Bahadur, Mandla Mayukha Hindi. 1928. 

From the Author. 

Imperial Record Dept., Calendar of Persian Correspondence, 
vol. 5, 1776-80. 10 X 7. Calcutta, 1930. 

From the Government of India. 
Ishwar Nath Topa, The Growth and Development of National 
Thought in India. Hamburg, 1930. 

From Messrs. Friedrichsen, de Gruyter, 
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Jajneswar Ghosh, Samkhya and Modern Thought. 8| X 5 ^. 

Calcutta, London. From Messrs. Kegan Paul. 

Kann, J. H., Some Observations on the Policy of the Mandatory 
Government of Palestine. 10 X 6|. The Hague, 1930. 

Bought. 

Karst, J., Geschichte der armenischen Philologie. Schriften der 
Elsass-Lothringischen Wissens. GeseUs. 10 X 7. Heidelberg, 
1930. From Messrs. C. Winter. 

Karsten, R., De Britsch-Indiers in Suriname. lOJ x 7. 

’s-Gravenhage, 1930. From M. Hijhoff. 

Laufer, B., Pamphlets. 1. The American Plant Migration. 2. A 
Chinese-Hebrew MS. 3. The early History of Felt. 
4. Methods in the Study of Domestications. From American 
Journals. 1927-30. lOJ X 7^. From the Author. 

Lyall, A., The Rise and Expansion of the British Dominion in 
India, 3rd ed., maps. 9x6. London, 1905. 

From Sir William Foster. 
McGovern, W. M., An Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism. 

9x6. London, 1922. Bought from Carnegie Grant. 

Mahabharata. Adiparvan, fasc. 4, ed. by ^'ishnu S. Sukthankar. 

Poona, 1930. Subscription. 

Margulies, G., The artistic Possibilities of literary Chinese. 

Pamphlet. 10 X 6J. From the China Society. 

Materialien zur Kunde des Buddhismus, herausg. von M. Walleser. 
14. Aksara-9atakam, tr. by V. Gokhale. 15. The Nya- 
yamukha of Dignaga by G. Tucci. 16. The Man and the 
Word by C. A. F. R. Davids. 104 X 7. Heidelberg, 1930. 

From Professor Walleser. 
Model English-Chinese Dictionary. 7x4. Shanghai, 1930. 

Bought. 

Modi, J. J., Asiatic Papers, pt. 4. x 6. Bombay, 1929. 

From the Parsee Punchayat. 
Muller, R. F. G., tiber Krankenhauser aus Indiens alteren 
Zeiten. Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, Bd. 23. 1930. 

From the Author. 

Murasaki, Lady, The Tale of Genji, tr. by A. Waley, 4 vols. 

9x6. London, 1926-8. Bought from Carnegie Grant. 
Mysore, Oriental Library, Sanskrit Ser. 72, The Alankara-Mani- 
hara, pt. 4, edit. D. Srinivasachar. 9x6. Mysore, 1929. 

From the Government Oriental Library. 
Nakhlah, R., 1. Anashid al-mahabbah. 2. Fi al-a‘ali. 74 X 5j. 

Beyrout, 1928, 1930. From the Author. 

0.xford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, vol. 8, The Sayce and 
H. Weld Collection, Sumerian Contracts, by G. R. Hunter 
124 X 10. London, 1930. From Oxford University Press. 
Pant, D., The Commerical Policy of the Moguls. 10 x 7. Bombay, 
1930. From Messrs. Taraporevala. 
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Ramaswami Aiyar, M. S., The Apostle Thomas and India. 

Pamphlet. 10 X 8. From the Author. 

Recueil de textes inedits concernant rhistoire de la mystique 
en pays dTslam, reunis par L. Massignon, T. 1. lOJ X 7. 
Paris, 1929. From M. Geuthner. 

Saksena, M. P., Prahalad Chharittra. Pamphlet. 7J x 5. 

From the Author. 

Sharp, H., Delhi, its Story and Buildings, 2nd ed. 7| x 5. 

London, 1928. Bought. 

Siren, 0., A History of Early Chinese Art, vol. 4. 13 X 9|. 

London, 1930. From Messrs. Benn. 

Smith, V. A., A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 2nd ed., 
revised by K. de B. Codrington. 12 x 9|. Oxford, 1930. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Soothill, W. E., The Lotus of the Wonderful Law. 9 X 6|. 

Oxford, 1930. Froin Oxford University Press. 

Surendra Nath Sen, Foreign Biographies of Shivaji. 9x6. 

London. From Messrs. Kegan Paul. 

Tchobanian, A., La roseraie d'Armenie, 3 vols. 11| X 8. 

Paris, 1918-29. Bought from Carnegie Grant. 

Tenrikyo, published by Doyusha. Tambaichi, Japan. 

From Dr. C. G. Seligman. 
Tritton, A. S., The Caliphs and their Non-Muslim Subjects. 

9x6. London, 1930. From Oxford University Press. 

Unvala, J. M., The Ancient Persian Inscriptions of the Achae- 
menides, an excerpt. Pamphlet. 10 X 6J. Paris, 1929. 

From the Parses Punchayat. 
Valmiki’s Ramayana, Index to the Proper Names by Manmatha 
Natha Ray, 3 pts., Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, vols. 5-7. 
9 X 5|. Frorti the Author. 

Vishvanath P. Vaidya, The Mhers. Pamphlet. From the Author. 
Weissbach, F. H., Beitrage zur Kunde des Irak-arabischen, 
pe y 2 ''^ Halfte. Leipziger Semitische Studien 4. 9J X 6|. 
Leipzig, 1908, 1930. Pt. 1 Bought. Pt. 2 from Messrs. Hinrichs. 
Wilson, A. T., Alefbaye No. Pamphlet. 9 X 6|. Tehran, 1930. 

From the Author. 

A Bibliography of Persia. 9J X 6J. Oxford, 1930. 

FroJti the University Press. 
A’etts, W. P., The George Eumorfopoulos Collection. Catalogue 
of the Chinese and Corean Bronzes, etc., vol. 2. 18| X 13. 
London, 1930. From Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos. 

Zettersteen, K. V., Die arabischen, persischen u. tiirkischen 
Handschriften der Universitatsbibliothek. Le Monde. 
Oriental, 22. 11 x 74. Uppsala, London. Exchange. 
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A 

‘Abbasids, 518 et seq. 

‘Abd-eI-‘Aziz ibn Mar wan. Inscrip- 
tion on bridge over Kh alig-al- 
Kabir, a.h. 69, 326 

Abdullah ben Shalma, author of 
Arabic Book of Joshua, 580. 

author of the Molad Mosheh, 

581. 

'Abd-el-Bahman ibn Khair. Arabic 
Alphabet from tombstone, 322. 

Abu el Hasan ‘All Ez Zahir, Fatimid 
Khalif, 761-2. 

Adhbuta-sagara, 2, 7. 

Afzal Bey, 397. 

Al-Hira, 769. 

‘Alids persecuted by Umayyads and 
‘Abbasid Caliphs, 510. 

All-India Oriental Conference, 899. 

Al-Nadr, 769 et seq. 

Al-Xiffari, his Mawaqif, 404-6. 

Allat, Arabian Mother Goddess, 22. 

Amoghavarsa I, copper grant of, 
113. 

Anniversary Meeting, 705-22. 

Arab Weather Pr^nostics, 377—89. 

Arabian Lute and Rebec (Origin of), 
767-83. 

Arabic Book of Joshua, Samaritan 
Hebrew Sources, 567-99. 

Arabic Inscriptions on Textiles 
(III), 761-6. 

Aeberry, a. J., The Mawaqif of 
Al-Niffari, 404-6. 

Asar, 397. 

Asatir, the, 573 et seq. 

Ayacitabhattajataka, 340. 

B 

Bahram Ghur, Persian king, 769. 

Bailet, H. W., Iranica, 11-19. 
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Bailey, Rev. T. Grahams, Date 
of old Urdu Composition : A 
Caveat, 889-94. 

Urdu : The name and the 

Language, 391-400. 

Bakhtiari, Prose Text, 347-64. 

Tribes, 347. 

Language, 348. 

Verse, 349. 

Grammar, 350-5. 

BaUala Sena Deva, date of, 2-7. 

Banyan-tree superstitions, 335-45. 

Barat, P. C., The Chronology of 
the Sena Kings of Bengal, 1-9. 

Barbat, name of Persian lute, 771. 

Blackman, A. M., Drama in Ancient 
Egypt, Abstract of Lecture, 494. 

Boghaz Keui Inscriptions, 739 
et seq. 

Bowl Inscriptions, 758. 

Burial of the dead at Ur, 883-7. 

C 

Candradeva the Gaharval, 116. 

conquered Kanauj, 118. 

Carchemish script, 740. 

Charpentier, Jarl, Kaioa^kha, 
335-45. 

Chattopadhyaya, K., Naicasakha, 
894^7. 

Esa munjam parihare, 897—8. 

Chinese Turkestan, Tibetan Docu- 
ments concerning Khotan, 47—94, 
252-300. 

Chronology of the Sena Kings of 
Bengal, 1-9. 

CooMARASWAMY, A., The Shadow- 
Play in Ceylon, 627. 

Copper Grant of Govinda-raja III, 
113. 

Creswbll, a. C., Aqsa Mosque and 
the Church of Justinian, Abstract 
of Lecture, 229. 
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INDEX 


D 

Dana-sagara, 2. 

Date of Old Urdu Composition : 
A Caveat, 889-94. 

Yoga-sutras, 365-75. 

Decipherment of the Moscho-Hittite 
Inscriptions, 739-59. 

Dhonasakhajataka, 342. 

Discussion of the Buddhist Doctrines 
of Momentariness and Subjective 
Idealism in the Nyaya-sutras, 
31-45. 

Dome of the Rock, Inscriptions on, 
326. 

Dummedhajataka, 341. 

Durmitta, Hittite city, 110. 

Dusares, the Nabataean Dionysus, 

22 . 

E 

Edmonds, C. J., Contribution to 
Mr. B. Thomas’s article on the 
Kumzari Dialect, 843-854. 

Emro’ Al-Kais, tombstone of, 323. 

Esa Munjam Parihare, 107-9, 897—8. 

Eta, village in North Gujarat, 112. 

Excavation at Ur, 1929-30, 879-87. 

F 

Fabmeb, H. G., Origin of the 
Arabian Lute and Rebec, 767-83. 

Fazli, 397. 

Fondation de Goeje, 121. 

Fortuna-Tyche, Semitic Goddess of 
Fate, 21-9. 

Fragment from the Pratitya-samut- 
pada-vyakhya of Vasubandhu, 
611-23. 

G 

Gaharvals and the Rastrakutas, 
111 - 21 . 

Gaster, M., Legend of Telebinus 
and some Roumanian Carols, 
628-33. 

The Samaritan Hebrew Source 
of the Arabic Book of Joshua 
567-99. 


General Meetings, 229, 493, 703, 
727, 971. 

Go-ma river, 49. 

Govinda-raja III, Rastrakuta king, 
113. 

Gray, L., Lydian Notes on the 
Second Singular Imperative and 
on Hipponax, 625-7. 

Guest, A. R., Further Arabic 
Inscriptions on Textiles (III), 
761-6. 

Gyu-mo in Khotan, 90. 

H 

Haftlang and Chaharlang, Bakhtiari 
tribes, 347. 

Hamathite script, 740. 

Harran, Inscription of a.d. 668, 
323. 

Hasan-i-Sabbab, Isma'ih propa- 
gandist, 532-6. 

El-Hawaby, Hassan Md., The 
Most Ancient Islamic Monument 
known, a.h. 31 (a.d. 652), 

321-33. 

Hika®t i Zan o Havu, Bakhtiari 
prose text, 355-62. 

Translation, 362—4. 

Hipponax, Lydian Notes on, 625-7, 

Hittite Geographical Names, 109-11. 

Inscriptions, 739-59. 

Hopkins, L. C., The Human Figure 
in Archaic Chinese Writing, Pt. 2. 
95-106. 

Human Figure in Archaic Chinese 
Writing, Pt. 2, 95-106. 

sacrifices, 335-45. 

Hymn to Shamash, restoration of 
a, 41-2. 

I 

Ibn Khurdadhbih on musical instru- 
ments, 768 et seq. 

Inscription of first centiuy A.H. 
(18 Islamic), 324. 

Moscho-Hittite, 739-59. 

Kirsh-oglu, 757. 

Bowl, 758. 
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Inscription, Arabic, on Textiles, 
761-6. 

Iranian Dialects, Notes on, 11—19. 

Iranica, 11-19. 

Islamic Monument, The Most 
Ancient Known, a.h. 31, 321—33. 

Ishtar, Babylonian Mother Goddess, 
26-9. 

Isma'il, founder of Isma'ili sect, 519. 

Isma'ili doctrines in the Jami'al- 
Tawarikh, 509-36. 
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